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INAUGURAL LEOTURE, 


ON THE VALUE OF CO:MPARATIVE PHILOLOGY AS A 
BRANCH OF ACADEMIC STUDY. 


DELIVERED DEFORE THE UNI'\"'ER8ITY OF OXFORD THE 27TII OF 
OCTOBER, 18680 


THE foundation of a professoria.l chair in the U ni- 
.versityof Oxford lnarks an important epoch in the 
history of every new science. l 'fhere are other uni- 
versities far I110re reaùy to confer this acadenlical 


1 The folJowing statute was npprm-ecl by the University of Oxford in 
18G8 (Statuta Uni'L'ersitatis Oxoniemis, ivo, i" 370 

 1-3) :- 
"1. Profe

or philojogi:e comparati\.w a Vice-Cnncellario, et profe

ori- 
bus linguarum Il
hraicæ, Sanskriticæ, Græcæ, Latina>, et Anbjo-
.lxonicæ 
eligaturo In æqualitate suffrag-antium rem decidat Vice-Canccllariuso 
"Proviso tamen ut si vir cJ, 1\1. l\Iiiller, 1\r. A., hodie lin
uarum moet. 
ernarum Europce profes
or Taylorianus, ('am professionem intra mensem 
post hoc statutum sancitum resigua,-erit, !leque professori!; philulogiæ com- 
parathoæ mllnus sU!õldpere paratum esse scripto Vice-Cancellarium certiorem 
fccerit, is primus admittatur profe
soro 
"2. rrofessor quotannis per sex menses in Fnhoersitatc incolnt ct com- 
morctur inter dccimum diem OctolJris et primllm diem J ulii I'equellti
o 
"30 Profes
or duas lectionum series in dllobus discreti
 tt.rminis le
at, 
terminis Paschatis f>t S. Trinitati
 pro uno r('put:1ti
; !lcilil'f't pt'r !'lex !Wpti- 
manas in utroque termino, et Lis ad minimum in ulUtqllaque !'eptimnna: 
atque insuper pt'r !'ex !'eptimanas unius aliclljll
 tt'rmini lIi't :ul minimum 
in unaqllaque 
('ptimana per IIniu
 horæ "ratiulH ,'at.ct in
trUl'luli!'l allditor- 
ibus in ii!i qllæ mcliu!; 
ine 
(lI
lmitate trncli po!-
unto Lnnm porro 3d min- 
imum lectionem quotannis puLlice hallt'nt ab n("nel('mici
 quihu
t'unt"I\' !'ine 
mcrcede aUiliendam. De die hora et loco qui bus h.l'C Icctio !olcnnis ha.- 
benda sit al'ademiam modo consucto certiorem faciato" 
YOLo IVo 1 
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recognition on new branches of scientific research, 
and it \vould be easy to nlention severë:il subjects, and 
no doubt in1portant subjects, ,vhich have long had 
their accredited representatives in the universities of 
France and GerIllany, but ,vhich at Oxford have not 
yet receiyed this ,veIl-merited recognition. 
If we take into account the study of ancient lan- 
guages on]y, we see that as soon as ChampoUion's 
discoveries had given to the study of hieroglyphics 
and Egyptian antiquities a truly scientific character, 
the French governnlent thought it its duty to found 
a chair for this pron1Ïsing branch of Oriental scholar- 
ship. Italy soon followed this generous eX
tlnple: 
nor was the Prussian govenunent long behind hand 
in doing honor to the ne,vborn science, as soon as 
in Professor Lepsius it had found a scholar worthy 
to occupy a chair of Egyptology at Berlin. 
If France had possessed the brilliant genius to 
\VhUln so 11luch is due in the deciphering of the cune- 
ifornl inscriptions, I have little doubt that long ago a 
chair ,vould have been founded at the Collège de 
France expressly for Sir Henry Ra,vlinson. 
England possesses some of the best, if not the best, 
of Persian scholars (alas! he ,vho ,vas here in my 
mind, Lord Strangford, is no longer anlong us), yet 
there is no chair for Persian at Oxford or CaIn bridge, 
in spite of the charlns of its rnod(-1rn literature, and 
the vast inlportance of the ancient languag
 of Per- 
sia and Bactria, the Zend, a language full of interest, 
not only to the cOlnparative philologist, but also to 
the student of COlllparative Theology. 
There are few of the great universities of Europe 
without a chair for that language which, froln the 
very beginning of history, as far as it is kno\vn to us, 
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seems ahvays to have been spoken by the largest 
llulllber of human beings, - I mean Chinese. In 
Paris ,ve find not one, but two {'hairs for Chinese, 
one for the ancient, another for the modern lancl'ua cr e 
b b 
of that \vonderful elnpire; and if we considf'J' the 
light which a study of that curious forn} of hunlan 
speech is intended to throw on the nature anù growth 
of language, if we measure the ilnportance of its 
enorJTIOUS literature by the Inaterials ,yhich it snp- 
plies to the student of ancient religions, and likewise 
to the historian ,vho \vislws to observe the earlipst 
rise of the principal sciences and arts in countries 
beyond the influence of Aryan and Sen1Ïtic civiliza- 
tion, - if, lastly, ,ve take into account the iluportant 
evidence which the Chinese language, reflecting, like 
a n
ver-faJing photograph, the earliest workings of 
the hUlnan Inind, is able to supply to the studpnt of 
psychology, anJ to the can-.ful analyzl}r of the ell}- 
1l1
11tS aud la,vs of thought, we shoulù feel lpss in- 
clineù to ignore or ridicule the clainls of such a lan- 
guage to a chair in our ancient university.! 
I could go on and Inention several other subjects, 
,veIl ,vorthy of the sanle distinctiono If the study of 
Celtic languages and Celtic antiquitit's desprvcs to b · 
encouraged anywhere, it is surely in England,- 
not, as has Lcen suggested, in orùer to kppp English 
literature from fallinO' into the abyss of GprJuall I )lat- 
o oJ 
itudps, nor to put Aneurin and l'alicsin in the place 
of Shakespeare and flnrns, and to countpract Ly 
their" sua.vity and brilliallc
' " the Philistine tpnd..n- 
cies of the Saxon and the Nort1lIuan, but in order to 


1 An offer to found 8 prore

or
hip of Chitu

C, to be held b)" all EII
li
h. 
man whom even Stanislas ,Julit'n re('(I
lIi7....(t "!11th, bc
t Chinc..' sdll)lar of 
the dn)", ha", lately been received vcror culdly by tbe Hebdomadal èouuciJ 
of the University, 
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supply sound materials and guiding principles to the 
critical student of the ancient history and the ancient 
language of Britain, to excite an interest in ,vhat 
still ren1ains of Celtic antiquities, ,vhether in manu- 
scripts or in genuine stone monUlnents, and thus to 
preserve such national heir-looms froni neglect or 
utter destruction. If we consider that Oxford pos- 
sesses a "\Velsh college, and that England possesses 
the best of Celtic scholars, it is surely a pity that he 
should have to publish the results of his studies in 
the short intervals of official work at Calcutta, and 
not in the more congenial atmosphere of Rytichin. 
For those 'who know the history of the ancient uni- 
versities of England, it is not difficult to find out ,vhy 
they should have been less inclined than their conti- 
nental sisters to make timely provision for the encour- 
agement of these and other important branches of 
linguistic research. Oxford and Cambridge, as inde- 
pendent corporations, withdrawn alike from the sup- 
port and from the control of the state, have always 
looked upon the instruction of the youth of England 
as their proper work; and nowhere has the tradition 
of classical learning been handed down Illore faith- 
fully froln one generation to another than in Eng- 
land; no,vhere has its generous spirit more thor- 
oughly pervaded the minds of statesmen, poet, 
artists, and moulded the character of that large and 
important class of independent and cultivated Inen, 
without which this country ,vouid cease to be ,vhat 
it has been for the last two centuries, a reof5 publica, 
a com mon \vealth, in the best sense of the ,vord. 
Oxford and Cambridge have supplied ,vhat England 
expected or demanded, and as English parents did 
not send their sons to learn Chinese or to stnJy 
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Cornish, there 'vas naturally no supply ,vherc there 
,vas no deIl1and. rrhe professoria.l elenlent in the 
university, the true representative of higher learning 
and indppendent research, ,,'ithered away; the tuto- 
rial assumed the vastest proportions during this aud 
the last centuries. 
But looking back to the earlier history of the Eng- 
lish universities, I believe it is a 11listake to suppose 
that Oxford, one of the Inost celebrated universities 
during the l\liddle _\ges and in the tHodern history of 
Europe, could evpr have ignored the duty, S0 fully 
recognized by other European universities, of not 
only handing dO'Vll intact, al1(l laid up, as it were, in 
a napkin, the traditional stoek of hutnan knowledgp, 
but of constantly adding to it, and increasing it five- 
fold and tenfold. Nay, unless laIn 1l111Ch Inistaken, 
there ,"'as really no university in which Inore ample 
provision had been nlade by foullùers and benefactors . 
than at Oxford, for the support and enconragenlE>nt 
of a class of Rtudents ,vho should follo,v up npw lines 
of study, devote their energies to ,vork ,vhich, fro In 
its very nature, could not be lucrative or evcn splf- 
supporting, and 11laintain the fanle of English learn- 
ing, English industry, and English gt'uius in tha.t 
great and titl1P-hoUOI"l,tl republic of learning whil'h 
clailns the allpgiance of the whole of Enropp, nay, uf 
the whole civilized ,vorlJo That work at Oxfor(1 :H1(1 
CanlLridge was IllCant to be done hy tit.. Ft>llows of 
Collt>ges. In titHes, no doubt, ,\"hen cvpry kitHl of 
learning ,vas in thp ha.lHls of the clergy, t1lt.'se fellow- 
Rhips luight seem to ha.ve been intenll"d exelusively 
for the ::;npport of theological stlldclltso J
ut when 
otllPl" studies, once lucre gt'l'nl
 and shoots un tit.. t n'e 
of knowledge, separated fronl the old steIn :U1l1 :u,- 
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sunlcd an independent growth, whether under the 
nanle of natural science, or history, or scholarship, 
or jurisprudence, a fair division ought to have been 
made at once of the funds ,vhich, in accordance \vith 
the letter, it may be, but certainly not with the spirit 
of the ancient statutes, have relllained for so nlany 
years appropriated to the exclusive support of theo- 
logical learning, if learning it could be called. For- 
tunatf
ly, that 111istake has no"\v been remedied, and 
the funds originally intended, ,vithout distinction, for 
the support of '" true religion and useful learning," 
are no"\v again Inore equally apportioned among those 
,vho, in the age in \vhich we live, have divided and 
subdivided the vast intellectual inheritance of the 
l\Iiddle Ages, in order to cultivate the more thor- 
oughly every nook and every corner in the boundless 
field of hUlllan knowledge. 
Something, ho\vever, remains still to he done in 
order to restore these fellowships more fully and. 
nlore efficiently to their original purpose, and thus to 
secure to the university not only a staff of zealous 
teachers, "\vhich it certainly possesses, but like,vise a 
class (If independent ,vorkers, of men who, by origi- 
nal research, by critical editions of the classics, by an 
acq uisition of a scholarlike know ledge of other lan- 
guages besides Greek and Latin, by an honest devo- 
tion to one or the other among the nUlnerous branches 
of physical science, by f
arless researches into the 
ancient history of mankind, by a careful collection or 
revision of the materials for the }listory of politics, 
jurisprudence, 111edicine, literature, and arts, by a 
life-long occupation "\vith the problelns of philosophy, 
anù last, not least, by a real study of theology, or the 
science of religion, should perfornl again those duties 
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which in the stillness of thp l\Iiddle Ages were per- 
forn1f'd by learned friars ,vithin the ,valls of our col- 
leges. Those duties have renlained in abeyance for 
several generations, and they nlust no\v be perfOl"lned 
,vith increased vigor, in order to retain for O"forJ 
that high position which it once held., not silnply as a. 
place of education, but as a seat of learning, alniJ the 
lTIOst celebrated universities of Europe. 
"Noblesse oblige" is an old saying that is S0I11e- 
tilnes addressed to those who ha.ve inherited an illus- 
trious name, and ,vho are proud of their ancestors. 
But what are the ancestors of the oltlest and proudest 
of fan1ÍliL's conlpared with the ancestors ûf this uni- 
versity! " .LYoble)5
e oblige" applies to Oxford at the 
P re
ent 11101Hent Blore than ever when knowll'dcrc for 
, b 
its o,vn sake, and a chivalrous devotion to studies 
,vhich cOlllmand no price in the fair of the \vorld, a.nd 
lead to no places of elnoltunent in church or state, 
are looked do\vl1 upon and ridiculed by alnlost every- 
bod y. 
There is no career in England at the prpsent 1110- 
ment for scholars and students. No father could 
honestly advise his son, ,vhatever ta.lent he nlight dis- 
play, to devote himself exclusively to classical, his- 
torical, or physical studies. 'fhe few mpn ,vho still 
keep up thp fair nanle of England by independent 
re
parch and np\v discoveries in tIll' fit'lds uf political 
an(l natural history, do not always conle froul Ol1r 
universities; and unless they poss'ss inJt'pt'JHlpnt 
means, they cannot devote Inore than tl}f
 leisure 
honrs, left 1>y their ufficial duties in (,hurl'll or stat.
, 
to thp prospcutiou of their favorite studi(.s. 'fhis 
ought not to hp, nor need it be SOo If only Ì\\cnty 
lnen in Oxford and C
\.Inbrit1ge h:ul tlu' will, l'H'I'Y- 
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thing is ready for a reform, that is, for a restoration 
of the ancient glory of Oxford. The funds ,vhich 
are no,y frittered away in so-called prize-fello,vships, 
,vould ena.ble the universities to-Inorro,v to invite the 
best talent of England back to its legitiulate hOllle. 
And ,vhat should w.e lose if we had no longer that 
long retinue of non-resident fello\vs? It is true, no 
doubt, that a fellowship has been a help in the early 
career of Inany a poor and hard-\vorking nlan, and 
how could it be other\vise? But in Ini:tny cases I 
kno\v that it has proved a drag rather than a spur 
for further efforts. Students at English universities 
belong, as a rule, to the ,vealthier classes, and Eng- 
land is the wealthiest country in Europe. Yet in no 
country in the ,vorld ,vould a young man, after his 
education is finished, expect assistance fronl public 
sources. Other countries tax thelllseives to the ut- 
most in order to enable the largest possible nunlber 
of young lllen to enjoy the best possible education in 
schools and universities. But ,,,hen that is done the 
comulunity feels that it has fulfilled its duty, and it 
says to the young generation, Now swim or drown. 
A manly struggle against poverty, it lnay be even 
against actual hunger, will form a stronger and 
sounder metal than a lotus-eating club-life in London 
or Paris. \Vhatever fellowships \vere intended to 
be, they ,vere never intended to be Dlere sinecures, as 
most of them are at present. It is a national bless- 
ing that the two ancient universities of England 
should have saved sucb large funds from the ship- 
wreck that s\vallowed up the corporate funds of the 
continental universities. But, in order to secure 
their safety for the future, it is absolutely necessary 
that these funds should be utilized again for the ad- 
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vancelnent of learning. \Vhy should not a fellow- 
ship be made into a career for life, beginning with 
little, but rising like the incomes of other profes- 
sions? Why should the grotesque condition of celib. 
acy be imposed on a fellowship, instead of the rf\ally 
salutary condition of - No ,york, 110 pay? \Vhy 
should not some special literary or scientific ,york be 
assigned to each fellow, whether resident in Oxford 
or sent abroad on scientific n1issions? 'Vhy, instead 
of having fifty young men scattered about in Eng- 
land, should we not have ten of the best workers in 
every branch of hUlnan kno\vlege resident at Oxford, 
whether as teachers, or as guides, or as exalnples? 
The very presence of such lnen \vould have a still1U- 
lating and elevating effect: it would sho\v to the 
young men higher objects of human alnbition than 
the baton of a field-Inarshal, the mitre of a bishop, 
the ern1Ïne of a judge, or the money bags of a n1e1'- 
chant; it ,vould create for the future a supply of new 
workers as soon as there was for theIn, if not an a ve- 
nue to ,vealth and power, at least a fair opening for 
hard work and proper pay. All this n1ight be ùone 
to-morro,v, without any injury to anybody, and \vith 
cvpry chance of producing rf1sults of the greatest 
value to the universities, to the country, and to the 
,vorld at large. Let the university continue to do 
the excellent ,york which it does at prtlScllt as :to 
tpache1', but let it not fOloget the equally iUlportallt 
duty of a university, that of a ,vorker. Our Cl'ntury 
has inhf\rited the intellectual ,vea.lth of {orIl1pr (,l'ntu- 
ries, and \vith it the tlnty, not only to pres 'I've it or 
to ùole it out in schools and nniv(lrsities, but to in- 
crease it fa.r beyond the lin1Ïts which it ha
 r la .h l.l 
at prescnt. '''here thl're is no :uh aU(Oe, tlwrc is 
retrngression: rest is illlpossihie for the ]ulInan luilHl. 
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1\1 uch of the work, therefore, which in other uni- 
versities falls to the lot of the professors, Oll ght, in 
Oxford, to be perforIned by a staff of student-fello\v::;, 
whose labors should be properly organized as they 
are in the Institute of France or in the Academy of 
Berlin. \Vith or \vithout teaching, they could per- 
form the ,york \vhich no university can safely neglect, 
the work of constantly testing the soundness of our 
intellectual food, and of steadily expanding the realms 
of knowledge. \Ve want pioneers, explorers, con- 
querors, and we could have thetn in abundance if ,ve 
cared to have them. \Vhat other universities do by 
founding ne\v chairs for new sciences, the colleges of 
Oxford could do to-morrow by applying the funds 
,vhich are not required for teaching purposes, and 
,vhich are now spent on sinecure fello\vships, for 
making either temporary or pèrrnanellt provision for 
the endo,vment of original research. 
It is true that new chairs have, from time to tim
, 
been founded in Oxford also; but if \ve inquire into 
the circunlstances under ,vhich provision was made 
for the teaching of new subjects, we shall find that it 
generally took place, not so much for the encourage- 
ment of any ne\v branch of scientific research, ho\v- 
ever interesting to the philosopher and the þistorian, 
as in order to satisfy some practical wants that could 
no longer be ignored, \vhether in church or state, or 
in the university itself. 
Confining ourselves to the cha.irs of languages, or, 
as they used to be ca.lled, "the readerships of 
tongues," ,ve find that as early as 1311, while the 
Crusades were still fresh in the memory of the people 
of Europe, an appeal was lIlade by Pope Clement V. 
at the Council of Vienne, calling upon the principal 
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universitips in Christendolll to appoint lecturers for 
the study of Hebre,v, Arabic, and Chaldaic. It ,vas 
considered at the tinle a great honor for Oxford to be 
tnentioned by na1ne, together ,vith Paris, Bologna, 
and Salanlanca, as one of the four great Rcats of 
learning in \vhich the Pope and the Council of 
Vienne desired that provision should be nlade for the 
tea('hing of these languages. It is quite clear, ho,v- 
ever, from the wording of the resolution of the Conn- 
cil,l that the chief object in the foundation of these 
readerships was to supply men capable of defending 
the interests of the church, of taking an active part 
in the controversies with Jews aud l\Iohanlmeda.ns, 
,vho ,vere then considered dangerous, and of propa- 
gating the faith anlong un believers. 
Nor does it spelU that this papal exhorta.tion pro- 
duced much effect, for ,ve find that IIellry VIII. in 
15"40 had to nlake ne,v provision in order to secure 
eftìeipnt teachers of IIebre\vand Greek in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. At that tinle these two lan- 
guages, but 1110re particularly Greek, hall assunled 
not only a theological, but a political ilnportance, 
and it was but natural that the king should do all in 
his power to foster and spread a know ledge of a lan- 
guage ,vhich had been one of the most powerful 
\vpapons in the ha.nds of the reforrners. "A t Oxford 
itself this ne,v chair ,vas by no mf'ans popular: on 
tll
 contrary those who studied Greek ,vere for a. 
1 Liber S!!X/rlS Decretalium (Lut!;duni, 1572), p. 1027: "Ut ig-itur JWri- 
tia lin
uarum hujusmodi pos!'\it habiliter per in
trllctionem etli(o:lCiam ob- 
tinerc, hoc 
acro approhantc con(,ilio schollts in sub
criptarum lin
u:trum 
g'pneribu8 ubicunque Romnnam curiam residere contig-crit, n('('non in Pltris- 
iensi, ct Oxoniensi, nononicn
i, et Salmantino studiis providimus eri{.{cn- 
rlns; statlH>ntc
 .ut in quolibet locorum ipsorum tcncantur viri c"tlholici, 
8ufficienter hab('ntcs Hcbraicæ, Arabicæ, et Chalda-æ lillgll.l.rulll notiti- 
an1, ., 
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long tin1e looked upon with great suspicion and dis- 
like .1 
Henry VIII. did nothing for the support of 
Arabic; but a century later (1636) ,ve find Arch.. 
bishop Laud, ,vhose attention had been attracted by 
Eastern questions, full of anxiety to resuscitate the 
study of Arabic at Oxford, partly by collecting 
Arabic 1\ISS. in the East and depositing thel11 in the 
Bodleian Library, partly by founding a new chair of 
Arabic, inaugurated by Pococke, and rendered illus- 
trious by such names as Grea.ves, Thou1as Hyde, 
John \Vallis, and Thomas Hunt. 
The foundation of a chair of Anglo-Saxon, too, 
was due, not so much to a patriotic interest excited 
by the ancient national literature of the Saxons, still 
less to the importance of that ancient language for 
philological studies, but it received its first impulse 
from the divines of the sixteenth century, 'who 
,vished to strengthen the position of the English 
Church in its controversy with the Church of Rome. 
D nder the auspices of Archbishop Parker, Anglo- 
Saxon l\ISS. were first collected, and the Anglo- 
Saxon translations of the Bible, as well as Anglo- 
Saxon homilies, and treatises on theological and 
ecclesiastical subjects ,vere studied by Fox, the mar- 
tyrologist, and others, 2 to be quoted as witnesses to 
the purity and simplicity of the priu1itive church 
founded in this realm, free in its origin from the later 
faults and fancies of the Church of Rome. 'Vithout 


1 Greaves, Oratio O:ronii lwbita, 1637, p, 19: "Paucos ultra centum 
annos numeramus ex quo Græcæ primum literre oras hn!'ce appulerunt, 
antea ignotæ prorsus, nonnu11is exosæ etiam et invisæ, indoctissimis scili- 
cet fraterculis, quibus reli
io erat graece scire, et levissimus Atticæ erudi- 
tionis gustus hæresin sapieùat." 
2 See Bio!Jrnphia Britannica Literm.ia, vol. io po 1100 
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this practical object, Anglo-Saxon would hardly have 
excited so Inuch interest in the sixteenth century, 
and Oxford ,vould probably have remained TIlueh 
longer without its professorial chair of the ancient 
national language of England, ,vhich was foundpd by 
Rawlinson, but was not inaugurated before the end 
of the last century (1795). 
Of the two remaining chairs of languages, of San- 
skrit and of Latin, the former owes its origin, not to 
an admiration of the classical literature of India, nor 
to a recognition of the importance of Sanskrit for 
the purposes of Comparative Philology, but to an 
express desire on the part of its founder to provide 
efficient missionaries for India; ,vhile the creation of 
a chair of Latin, though long delayed, 'was at last 
l'endered ilnperative by the urgent ,vants of the uni- 
versity. 
Nor does the chair of COlnparative Philology, just 
founded by the university, forln altogether an eAcep- 
tion to this general rule. It is curious to renlark 
that while Comparative Philology has for nlore than 
lutlf a century excited the deepest interest, not only 
anlong continental, but likewise among English 
scholars, anù ,vhile chairs of this ne,v science have 
been founded long ago in alnlost every university of 
France, Gern1any, and Italy, the foundation of a. llP,V 
chair of COl1lparative l:}hilology at Oxford shoul<<l 
coincide very closely ,,
ith a dpcitlpd changp that has 
taken place in tlH
 treatInent of that scicJH'l', aIlll 
,vhich has given to its results a n10re practical ill1- 
portancè for t1.(> study ùf Greek and Latin, sllch as 
could hanIly be c1aiIlll'<l for it duriug tIlt' fil'
t fifty 
years of lt
 gro\\ the 
,r e DWY Jatc the ùrigin of COBlparatÍ\l' PlIilolo ö "'Y, 
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as distinct from the Science of Language, froln the 
foundation of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta., in 
178-:1:. From that tin1e dates the study of Sa.nskrit, 
and it ,vas the study of Sanskrit which formed the 
foundation of Comparative Philology. 
It is perfectly true that Sanskrit had been studied 
before by Italian, Gerlnan, and French missionaries; 
it is like,vise perfectly true that several of these mis- 
sionaries \vere fuHy aware of the close relationship 
bet\veen Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin. A man must 
be blind ,vho, after looking at a Sanskrit gramlnar, 
does not see at once the striking coincidences be- 
tween the declensions and conjugations of the clas- 
sical language of India and those of Greece and 
Italy.! 
Filippo Sassetti, who spent some time at Goa., be- 
tween 1581 and 1588, had only acquired a very slight 
kno,vledge of Sanskrit before he wrote home to his 
friends "that it has many words in common with 
Ita.lian, particularly in the numerals, in the names 
for God, serpent, and many others." This was in 
the sixteen th century. 
SOlne of the Jesuit missionaries, however, went far 
beyond this. A few among theln bad acquired a 
real and cOlnprehensive knowledge of the ancient 
langnage and literature of India, and we see them 
anticipate in their letters several of the nlost brilliant 
discoveries of Sir \V. Jones and Professor Bopp. 
The père Cæurdoux,2 a French Jesuit, writes in 1767 
fron1 Pondichery to the French Academy, asking 
that learned society for a solution of the question, 
" How Ùs it that Sanslcrit lta8 80 rnany word8 in com- 


1 )1. 1\I.'s Lectures on the Scitnce of Language, vol. io p. 171. 
2 Ibid" p, 176. 
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mon with Greek and Latin?" He presents not only 
long lists of \vords, but he calls attention to the still 
more curious fact, that the granlmatica.l forlns in 
Sa.nskrit sho\v the most startling similarity with 
Greek and Latin. After him almost everybody \vho 
had looked at Sanskrit, and who kne,v Greek and 
Latin, made the same renlark and asked the salue 
question. 
But the fire only smouldered on; it \vould not 
burn up, it would not light, it would not warm. .A. t 
last, owing to the exertions of the founders of the 
Asiatic Society at Calcutta, the necessary materials 
for a real study of Sanskrit becanle accessible to the 
students of Europe. rrhe voice of 
"'rederick Schlegel 
roused the attention of the \vorId at large to the 
startling problen1 that had been thrown into the 
arena. of the intellectual chivalry of the ,vorld, and 
at last the glove ,vas taken up, and nH.'U like Bapp, 
and ßurnouf, and Pott, and Grilnm, did not rest till 
some answer could be returned, and SOlne account 
rendered of Sanskrit, that strange intrudpr, anù great 
disturber of the peace of classica.l scholarship. 
The \vork \vhich then began, ,vas incessant. It 
was not enough that some ,vords in Greek and Latin 
should be traced in Sanskrit. A kind of silent con- 
viction began to spread that there IDust be in San- 
sln,it a remedy for all evils; people could not rest till 
every ,vord in Greek and Latin ha.d, in SOlne disguise 
or other, been discovered in Sanskrit. Nor ,vere 
Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit enough to satisfy tho 
thirst of the new discoverers. rIhe rr
nt()ni(' lan- 
guages were soun annexed, the Celtic lallguage::i 
).i{'lcll'd to SOinn g
Ilt1(. pre
&ur 0, tllf' Slavonic la.n- 
guages clatuorcù for incorporation, the sacred idiolll 
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of ancient Persia, the Zend, demanded its place by 
the side of Sanskrit, the Armenian followed in its 
wake; and when even the Ossetic from the valleys 
of Mount Caucasus, and the Albanian frolu the an- 
cient hills of Epirus, had proved their birthright, the 
whole family, the Aryan family of language, seelned 
complete, and an historical fact, the original unity of 
all these languages, was established on a basis ,vhich 
even the most skeptical could not touch or shake. 
Scholars rushed in as diggers rush into a ne\v gold 
field, picking up whatever is ,vithin reach, and trying 
to carry off Inore than they could carry, so that they 
might be foremost in the race, and claim as their o,vn 
all that they had been the first to look at or to touch. 
There was a rush, and no\v and then an ugl y rush, 
and ,vhen the armfuls of nuggets that ,vere thro\vn 
down before the ,vorld in articles, pamphlets, essays, 
and ponderous volumes, caIne to be more carefnll y 
exaluined, it was but natural that not everything 
that glittered should turn out to be gold. Even in 
the works of more critical scholars, such as Bopp, 
Burnouf, Pott, and Benfey, at least in those which 
were published in the first enthusiasm of discovery, 
many things may no\v be pointed out, which no as- 
sayer would venture to pass. It ,vas the great n1erit 
of Bopp that he called the attention a\vay from this 
tempting field to the more laborious work of graln- 
matical analysis, though even in his Comparative 
Gramnlar, in that cOluprehensive survey of the gralu- 
n1atical outlines of the Aryan languages, the spirit 
of conquest and centralization still predolninates. 
All languages are, if possible, to submit to the same 
laws; what is cOlumon to all of then1 is welcolne, 
what is peculiar to each is treaterl as anonlalous, or 
eXplained as the result of later corruption. 
r 
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This period in the history of COlnpal'ative Philol- 
ogy has sometilnes been chal'acterize/l a.s ð!Jncretixtic, 
and to a certain extent that n
une and the Cf'IlSU I'C 
inlplied in it are justifiedo But to a. very slnaH e:\.- 
tent only. It ,vas in the nature of things that a "0111- 
parative study of languages should at first be directed 
to what is cOlnmon to all; nay, ,vithout having first 
becolne thoroughly acquainted with the general fea- 
tures of the whole feunily, it ,voultl have been illlpOS- 
sihle to discover a.nd fully to appreciate what is pe- 
cuI iar to each of the 11lenlbers. 
Nor ,vas it long before a reaction set in. One 
scholar fronl the very first, and ahnost contenlporane- 
ously with Bopp's first essays on COlnpal'ativc Granl- 
Inal O , Jevoted hilnself to the study of one branch of 
languages only, availing hi Inself, as far as he ,vas 
able, of tlH
 ne,v light which a kno,vlmlge of Sanskrit 
he\,(1 thrown on thp secret history of tht> ,vhole l\ryan 
f:tlnily of spr>eeh, but concentrating his pw'rgi(.s on 
the 'fentonic; I 111('an, of ('oursp, .Ta('ob Grillllll, tho 
author of the great historieal granll11ar of the Gt
r- 
111:\11 languagp; a ,vork which will live and la
t long 
aftpr other 'Yorks of that early periud shall have been 
forgotten, or W'phLCpd, at lpast, by bptter hook:o;o 
.AJter a tilne Gl'iUlill'S ex:ulIple ,vas fol1owc(1 hy 
othprso Zeuss, in his "Gran11nati(':\. Cpltiea," estah- 
liRhed the study of the Celtic languages on thp hrn:ul 
fonn(latinns of COlnparative Granllnar. ..\Iiklo
it.'h 
an,l S('hlpieh(>r af'llievpcl Rirnilar rp
n1ts hy a(loptill
 
the 
alll(' 1l1ptho(1 for tlu lo RtlH1y of the 
la.Y()nil' dia.- 
Ipctso Curtins, hy clpvoting hil1l
p1f to an l'llleill:ttinn 
of Gn>pk, opPlled the Pyc::; of (.la:-isi,';d HchoLll'
 to the 
IIHlllPllSP atlY:lllta
ps of this IlPW tI'patnH'nt of 
r:t 111- 
111:11' :uHI et \ IlIul,)" y . whil("\ COI':-,;o;('II, ill hi:-, Illlln
 re- 
. b' 
\01.. IV. 2 
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cent works on Latin, has struck a 11line which may 
,veIl teIl1pt the curiosity of every student of the an- 
cient dialects of Italy. At the pre8cnt nloment the 
l'eaction is cOll1plete; and there is certainly some dan- 
ger, lest ,vhat ,vas called a synoretistio spirit shonld 
now be l'eplaced by an isolating spirit in the science 
of Ian guage. 
It cannot be denied, however, that this isolating, 
or rather discrin1inating, tendency has produced al- 
ready the 11l0st valuable results, and I believe that 
it is chiefly lIne to the ,vorks of Curtins and Corssen, 
if Greek and Latin scholars have been roused at last 
froln their apathy and been made a\vare of the abso- 
lute necessity of COlnparative Philology, as a subject 
to be taught, not only in every uni versi ty but in 
every school. I believe it is due to their \vorks that 
a conviction has gradually been gaining ground 
a.nlong the best scholars at Oxford, also, that COIn- 
parative Philology could no longer he ignored fiS an 
ill1portant ingn>dient in the teaching of Greek and 
I.Jatin; and while a con1parative analysis of Sanskrit, 
Zend, Arnlenian, Greek, Latin, Gothic, IIigh-Gcr- 
n1an, Lithuanian, Slavonic, and Celtic, such as \VC 
find it in Bopp's H Comparative Gramrnar," \voulù 
hardly be consideretl as a subject of practical utility, 
even in a school of philology, it was recognized at 
last that, not only for sound principles of etymology, 
not only for a rational treatnlent of Greek and Latin 
gran1nUtr, not only for a right understanding of clas- 
sieallnythology, but even for a critical restoration of 
the very tpxts of IIorner and Plantns, a kno\vledge 
of COlnparative Philology, as app1ipd to Greek and 
Latin, had heeoll1c in(lispcnsablco 
l\ly chief ubject, therefore, a., Profe:s
ur of 
oni- 
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parative Philology at Oxfurd, ,vill be to treat the 
classical languages under that ne,v aspect which they 
have assluneù, as viewed by the n1ÏcL"OSCOpl" of Cur- 
ti us and Corssen, rather than by the telescope of 
Bopp, Pott" and Henfey. I shall try not only to 
gi ve results, but to explain \vhat is far nlore ilupur- 
tant, the luethoù by \vhich these results \vere ob- 
tained, so far as this is possible \vithout, for the pres- 
ent at least, presupposing alnong lny hearers a 
knowledge of Sanskrit. Sanskrit eertaillly forllls the 
only sound foundation of COlnparative Philology, and 
it win always renlain the only safe guide through all 
its intricacieso A cOlnparative philologist ,vithuut a 
kno\vledge of Sa.nskrit is like an astI'ollompr without 
a kno\vledge of lnathelnatics. lIe n1ay adlllire, he 
may observe, he Inay discover, but he will never feel 
satisfied, he will never feel certain, he ,vill never feel 
quite at lunne. 
I hope, therefore, tha.t, besides those \vho attend 
myopuLlic lectures, there ,viII he at lpëlst a few to 
fornl a private class for the stlHly of the ..ICIllPllts of 
Sanskrit. Sansln'it, no doubt, is a Vl'I'Y diffieult lan- 
guage, and it re(plÎres the stwly of a whule life to 
mastel" its CllorlUOUS literature. Its grallllnar, too" 
bas been elaborated ,vith such increùible Ininutenl'Rs 
. 
by native gran1lnarial1s, that I aln not surprist.(l if 
many scholars ,vho begin the study of San
krit turn 
back froni it in dislnay. nut it is quite possihlp to 
learn the rnlps of Sanskrit declension and l'onj ll
a- 
tioll, êtlld to gain au insight into tIlt' granllnatil'al 
orrranization of that la.wTllilcre , without hu}'(lt-JliH
 
boo ..... 
onc's Hlelnury with all the phonetic rui.s which gl'n- 
erally forln the first chaptl'l' uf '\"pry 
alJskrit 
ralll- 
nl(Lr, or ,\ithullt devuting )l'arS uf ::;llhly to the llllr:n- 
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eling of the intricacies of the greatest of Indian, if 
not of all gralnmarians, - Pânini. There a.re but 
few 
unong our very best cOlllparative philologists 
who are able to understand Pânini. Professor Ben- 
fey, whose !>(,\vers of work are truly astollnding, 
stands almost alone in his minute kno\vledge of that 
greatest of all granllnarians. Neither Bopp, nor 
Pott, nor Curtius, nor Corssen, ever attcInpted to 
nlaster Pânini's wonderful system. But a study of 
Sanskrit, as taught by European gralnmarians, can- 
not be recomrnended too strongly to all students of 
language. A good sailor may, for a titne, steer \vith- 
out a compass, but even he feels safer ,vhen be kno\vs 
that he may consult it, if necessary; and \vhenever 
he COllles near the rocks, - and there are nUUl y in 
the Aryan sea, - he ,yilt hardly escape ship\vreck 
without this magnetic needle. 1 
It will be asked, no doubt, by Greek and Latin 
scholars ,vho have never as yet devoted theillseives 
seriously to a study of COll1parative Philology, what 
is to be gained a.fter all the trouble of learning San- 
skrit, and after nlastel'ing the ,yorks of Dopp, and 
Benfey, and Curtius? VV ould a man be êt better 
Greek and L
tin scholar for kno,ving Sanskrit? 
\V ould he write better Latin and Greek verse? 
. 
VV ould he be better able to read and COIn pare Greek 
and Latin lVISSo, and to prepare a. critical edition of 
classical authors? To all these questions I reply 
both No and Yes. 
If there is one branch of classical philolo
y \vhcre 
the a.dyantages derived froln C0111parative Philology 
have been n10st readily adnlitted, it is etYJnology. 
1\lore than fifty years ago, Otfried J\;IüHer told clas- 


1 
é
 :Notes .A and .B, pp. 4J, 45, 
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sical scholars that that province at leash HUlst he sur- 
renùerPtl. And yet it is strange to see how long it 
takes before old erroneous derivations are exploded 
and finally expelled fro In our dictionaries; and ho\v, 
in spite of all \varnil1gs, silnilarity of sound and silni- 
larityof meaning are still considered the chief crib'- 
ria of Greek and Latin etYIllologies. I do not addrt1ss 
this reproach to classical scholars only; it applips 
equally to nlany cOlnparative philologists \vho, for 
the 8ake of some striking sin1Ïlarity of sound and 
Jneaning, \vill no\v and then break the phonetic laws 
\vhich they thelnselves have helped to esta.blisho 
If we go back to earlier days, we find that San- 
skrit scholars who had discovered that one of the 
nalnes of the goù of love in Bengali \vas .Ðipuc, i. e. 
the illfhuller, derived froin it by inversion the n:une 
of the god of love in Latin, Cupid. Sir 'Villiarn 
Jones identified Janu8 with the Sanskrit G a II (' 
 a, 
i. eo, lord of hosts,l and even later scholars allowpd 
then1selves to be telnpted to spe the Indian prototype 
of GanY1nedes in the !{ a n v a - III e d h â tit 11 i or 
I( a n v a - In e s h a. of the Veda0 2 
After tbe phonetic laws of each language had het>n 
n10re carefully elaborated, it \vas but too frl'f}lwntly 
forgotten that \vord
 have a history as well a:i a 
growth, (11Hl that the history of a \yord Blust he eX- 
plured first, Lefore an attclnpt is n1ad.> to unravel its 
growth. 'rhllS it \VaR extl'enlcl y tell 1 pting to (It'rÏ\, p 
lJllradi
e fronl the Sanskrit p it r a (I C 8 a. 'rhe COIH- 
pountl par a. - d e 8 a. \vas snpposl1(1 to IllPan the hi
h- 
est or it ùistant country, and all the rt.'st Ht'l'lllt..1 so 1\ i- 
ùent as to req Il irc no Ù;rther elu{'itlatiollo Par a (1 L' 
 a., 


1 See 
r. M., Science of Religion, 18;:1, p. 2!)30 
2 See 'Veùer, lndisrln Stwlien, \"01. io po J80 
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ho,vev
r, does not luean the highest or a distant coun- 
try in Sanskrit, but is always used in the sense of a 
foreign country, an enelny's country. Further, as 
early as the Song of 8010n10n (ivo 13), the ,vord occurs 
in IIeLre\v as pardés; and ho\v it could have got there 
straight frolll Sanskrit requires, at all events, SOlne 
historical explanation. In Hebrevv the word 111ight 
have been borrowed fronl Persian, but the Sanskrit 
word par a des a, if it existed at all in Persian, \vould 
have been pæradaesa, the 8 being a guttural, not a 
dental sibilant. Such a conlpound, ho\vever, does 
not exist in Persian, and therefore the Sanskrit 
,vord par ad e s a could not have reached Hebrew 
viâ Persia. 
It is true, nevertheless, that the ancient Hebrew 
word pardés is borrowed frotH I>el'sian, viz.: from the 
Zelld pairidaêza, ,vhich nleans circumvallatio, a piece 
of ground inclosed by high ,valls, afterwards a park, 
a garden. 1 The root in Sanskrit is DII-I or DHIH 
(for Sanskrit It is Zpnd z), and IHeans originaJly to 
knead, to squeeze together, to shape. Froln it ,ve 
have the Sanskrit de h î, a ,vall, \vhile in Greek the 
saIne root, according to the strictest phonetic rules, 
yielded 'To'i'xoç, ,vall. In Latin our root is regularly 
changed into fig, anù gives us fiunlus, a potter, fifJura, 
fOrIn or shape, and firngere. In Gothic it could only 
appear as de'ifJ-an, to knead, to forrn anything out of 
80ft substances; hence daig-8, the English dough, 
G
rIl1an IJeich. 
13ut the Greek 7rapciSntJoç did not come froln He- 
brew, because here again there is no historical bridge 
between the t,vo languages. In Greek ,ve trace the 
word to Xenophon, who brought it back frolll his re.. 
1 See Haug, in Ewald's Biblische Jahrbücher, vol. vio p. 1620 
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reated journeys in Persia, and \vho nses it in the 
sense of pleasure-ground, or deer park.! 
Lastly, \VC find the s:une ,,'ord used in the LXXo, 
as the natne given to the ga.rden of Edell, the \vord 
having been hOlTO\VeÙ either a third titHe froll} Pt.'r- 
sia, or taken frotn the Greek, and indireetly froIH the 
\vorks of Xenophon. 
rrhis is the real history of the \vord. It is an 
Aryan \vord, but it docs not exist in Sanskrito It 
'V
tS first fanned in Zend, transfCITed froIn thence as 
a foreign word into IIebrew and again into Greek. 
Its luodern Persian forIlI is firdau8. 
All this is n1atter of history rather than philology. 
Yet \ve read in one of the best classical dictionaries: 
" 1-'he root of 7rapáð
t.(TOÇ appears to be Sen1Ïtic, Arab. 
firdalt8, Hebr. pardês: borrowed, also, in Sanskrit 
par a d ê 8 a." 2 Nearly evpry \vord is \vrongo 
Froln the saine root D I I I springH the 
auskrit 
,vord <.l c h a, body; body, like figure, being conceived 
as that \vhidl is fonned or shaped. Bopp identifif}d 
this de h a, \vith Gothic leik, body, particula.rly dead 
body, the Inodern Gerlnall Lpiche a.nd Leichtul1ll, the 
English lielt in lich-,qateo In this case thp nJa.stcr of 
COInparative Philology disregartlpd the phonetic laws 
\vhich he had hinlself hclped. to establisho 'rhe tran- 
sition of d into l is no doubt COJnmon enough as lu'- 
tWl'Pll Sanskrit, Latin, and Greek, but it ha.s nev 
r 
been estaLJ ished as yet on goud evidence as takiug 
pla('c betwecn Sanskrit and Gothic. ]h'si(l's, the 
Sanskrit It ought in Gothic to apppar as !J, as \ve ha,ve 
it in dr'i!J-s, dough, and not Ly a tennis. 


1 Anflb_, io 2, 7: "E...Taû8a KtÍp<fI Baai^na 
... ICII& Jrapac5naoç P.i"YM, å."Ypu"P 
flF/PLW... 7T^t1P'1Ç, & ;1(C!i...oç È8r/pEvE... å.7TÒ tIT7TOV, Ô7TÓTE "Yvp....lÍaIlL ßOÚ\OLTO tIlVTO... T. 
lCa& TOÙÇ i.1rITOvç. ALIÌ p.iaov ði TOÛ 7TapaaEiaov pEt ô Maia...ðpoç IT')TIIP.oç 1(_ T, 
o 
J/I'U., iv, 1, 15: 'E... 7TepLELP'Yl-Li"'OLÇ 7Tapað
iaoLç IC_ To 
o 
2 See Indian Anti'lltf11"Y, ]874, p. 332. 
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Another Sanskrit ,vord for body is k a I e va r a, nnd 
this prov('d again a. sttllnLling-bloek to Ropp, who 
cornpares it \vith the Latin cadavero flere one nlight 
plead that I and d are frequently interchanged in 
Sanskrit and Latin ,vords, but, as far as our evidence 
goes at present, ,ve have no doubt Jnany cases .where 
an original Sanskrit d is represented in Latin by I, 
but no really trustworthy instance in \vhieh an orig- 
inal Sanskrit 1 appears in Latin as do Besides, the 
Sanskrit diphthong e cannot, as a rule, in Latin be 
represented by long â. 
If such things could happen to Bopp, ,ve nl
lst not 
be too severe on siulilar breaches of the peace COll1- 
Initted by classical scholars. 'Vhat classical scholars 
seenl to find most difficult to learn is that there are 
various degrees of certainty in etyulologies even in 
those proposed by our best cOlnparative scholars, and 
that not everything that is 11lentioned by Bopp, or 
Pott, or Benfey as possible, as plausible, as probable, 
and even as Inore than probable, ought, therefore, to 
be set down, for instance, in a gralnlnar or dictionary, 
as sinlply a matter of fact. 'Vith certain qualifica- 
tions, an etynlology Inay have a scientific value; 
without those qualifications, it lllay beconle not only 
unscientific but 111ischievous. Again, nothing seenlS 
a nlore difficult lesson for an etynlologist to learn 
than to say, I do not kno\v. Yet to my Inind, noth- 
ing sho\vs, for instance, the truly scholarlike Inind of 
Professor Curtius better than the very fact for which 
he has been so often blamed, viz.: his passing over 
in silence the words about ,vhich he has nothing cer- 
tain to say. 
.Let us take an instance. If we open our best 
Greek dictionaries, we find that the Greek al),Y
, 
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light, splendor, is cOlnpareJ. \vith the Gern1an word 
for eye, AU!Je. No doubt every letter in the t\VO 
,vords is the sall1e, and the nleaning of the Greek 
,vord could easily be supposed to have been special- 
ized or localized in Gerlnan. Sophocles ('" Aj." 70) 
speaks of ÔP-PÚTWII avyaí, the lights of the eyes, and Eu- 
ripides (" Andr." 1180) uses aryaí by itself for eyes, 
like the Latin lurnina. The verb avyú'w, too, is used 
in Greek in the sense of seeing or vie,ving. 'Yhy, 
then, it ,vas asked, should avy
 not be referred to the 
t:3anle sonrce as the Gel"lnan .i1uge, and why should 
not both be traced back to the sa.lne root tha.t yielded 
the Latin OC-UlU8? As long as \ve trust to our ears, 
or to what is cOlnplacently called COlll1110n SCJISe, it 
,voulJ seen1 lnere fastidiousness to reject so eyiùent 
an etYlllology. But as soon as \ve kllO\V the real 
chenlistry of vowels and consonants, ,ve shrink in- 
stinetly fronl such cOlubinatiolls. If a. GCl'lnall \\ 01'.1 
hm; the sanle sound as a Greek ,vonl, the two \vonl::; 
cannot be the sanIe, unless ,ve ignore that independ- 
ent process of phonetic growth ,vhich luaùe nreek 
Greek, and G-CrIl1an Gernlan. 'Vhenever "re find. in 
Greek a. nledia, a g, \ve expect in Gcthic the COl'l'CS- 
pondillg telluis. 'flnls the root gall, \vhich \ve have 
in Greek yt.YJ,'WCTK{J), is in Gothic kanno The Greek 
)'ÓJ v, Lat. genu, is in Gothic lcnÍlt. If, therefore, aûyrí 
existed in Gothic it would be allko, and not aug). 
Secondly, the diphthong au in augo would be difTer- 
ent froTn the Greek l1iphthong. Grinllll supposed 
that th(' Gothic aU/lo caHIP from the same etynlon 
\vhich yi('la
 the Latin oc-ulu,'J, the Sanskrit 
l k - s ]a - i, 
eye, the Grepk ÓCTCTf for ÓKt.-f, and likewise th(' G repk 
steIn ()7T in ó,,-w7r-a, ójJ-fla, and ô<þ-O-aÀILó
'. I t is trnc 
that the bhort raùical vowel a ill Sallskrit, 0 ill G red\., 
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u in Latin, sinks down to u in Gothic, and it is 
equally true, as Griullu has shown, that, according to 
a phonetic la,\y peculiar to Gothic, u before hand 'J'is 
changed to aúo Griulln, therefore, takps the Gothic 
aúgõ for *a'Úhô, and this for *ulió, \vhich, as he 
sho,vs, ,vould be a proper representative in Gothic of 
the Sanskrit a k - a n, or a k s h - a 11. 
But here Grimm seems wrong. If the au. of aU!Jô 
were this peculiar Gothic aú, \vhich represents an 
original short a, changed to u, and then raised to a 
diphthong by the insertion of a short a, then that 
diphthong \vould be restricted to Gothic; and the 
other 1'eutonic dialects ,vould have their own repre- 
sentatives for an original short a. But in Anglo- 
Saxon \ve find edge, in Old High Gerlllan augâ, both 
pointing to a labial diphthong, i. e. to a radical u 
raised to au. l 
Professor Ebel,2 in order to avoid this difficulty, 
proposed a different explanation. He supposed that 
the k of the root ak \vas softened to kv, and that 
augô represents an original agvâ or alivâ, the v of 
hvâ being inserted before the h and changed to u. 
As an analogous case he quoted the Sanskrit enclitic 
particle ka, Latin que, Gothic * hva, \vhich '* hva 
appears ahvays under the forn1 of uh. Leo l\leyer 
takes the san1e vie\v, and quotes, as an analogon, 
haubida as possibly identical "Tith caput, originally 
.. kapvat. 
1'hese cases, however, are not quite analogous. 
The enclitic particle k a, in Gothic *ltva, had to lose 
its final vo\vel. It thus becmTIP unpronounceable, 
and the short vo\vel u was aù<leù sinlply to facili- 


1 Grassmann, Kuhn's Zeitscll1'ift, yol. ix. p_ 2:30 
2 Ebd, Kuhn's Zt:-itscll1"ift, \"01. viii. p" 242. 
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tate its pronullciatioBo 1 "fhere ,vas no f,uch difficulty 
in pronouncing *ah or *uh in Gothic, still less the 
derivative forln *altvô, if such a forill haù ever 
existed. 
..Another explanation ,vas therefore atten1pted by 
the late Dr. Lottner0 2 lIe supposed that the root ale 
existed also ,vith a nasal as ank, and that anlcû could 
be changed to aukô, and aukô to auyô. In reply to 
this we nlust relnark that in the 'feutonic dialects 
the root ak never appears as ank, and that the -tran- 
sition of an into au, though possible under certain 
conditions, is not a phonetic procl'ss of frequent oc- 
currence. 
l1esides, in all these derivatiolls there is a difficulty, 
though not a serious one, vizo: that an original tenuis, 
the k, is supposed irregularly to have been changed 
into g, instead of 'v hat it ought to be, an h. Al- 
though this is not altogether anOlnalous,3 yet it has 
to be taken into account. Professor Cllrtins, there- 
fore, though he aÙlnits a possible connection het\ver'u 
Gothic augû and the root ak, speaks cautiously 011 the 
subject. On page DD he refers to aU[Jô as lnore di8- 
tantly connected ,vith that root, and on p. 4:>7 he 
silnply refers to the attenlpts of Ebel, Grasslnann, and 
Lottner to explain the diphthong au, without hiln- 
self exprpssing any decidpd opinion. Nor <lops hp 
COlllInit hilllse1f to any opinion as to the origin of 
aûy
, though, of COHr
(', he never thinks of COl1ne .ting 
the two words, Gothic aU[Jû a nel Greek aûy,í. a
 ('OIl1- 
ing frolH the s
une root. 
The etYlllology of the Greek aûy
o in thl' ::;(,ll
e uf 


1 Sl'hlcj('her, Compt nt/iurn, 
 t 12. 
2 Lottlll'r, Kuhn's Zl'it,<;cll1"!(t, vol. i
, p. 3190 
& Leo ì\1..yt'r. IJte (iothi.o;dIL Spl,tlche, 
 31. 
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light or splendor, is not kno,vn unless \ve connect it 
\vith the t;anskrit 0 gas, ,vhich, ho,vever, lueans vigor 
rather than splendor. The etYIllology of OCUlllS, on 
the contrary, is clear; it cOlnes froIn a root ale, to be 
sbarp, to point, to fix, and it is closely connected ,vith 
the Sall::;krit ,vord for eye, a k s h i, and ,vith the 
Greek óaaEo 'fhe etynlology of the Gernlan word 
.Lluge i1:;, as yet, ullkno,vn. All \ve Inay safely assert 
is, that, in spite of the ]nost favorable appearances, 
it eal)not, for the present, be traced back to the sanle 
source as either the Greek aûy
 or the J.Jatin oculus. 
If ,ve simply transliterated the Gothic. augô into 
Sanskrit, \ve should expect SOlne ,vord like 0 h a n, 
nOII1. 0 h â. The question is, ]nay ,ve take the liberty, 
\vhich lnany of the "1l10st en1Ïnent conlparative philol- 
ogists allow thelnselves, of deriving Gothic, Greek, . 
and Latin ,vords froln roots which occnr in Sanskrit, 
only, but \vhich have left 110 trace of their fonner 
presence in any other language? If so, then there 
would be little difficuly in finding an etYll1ology for 
the Gothic augô. There is in Sanskrit à root û 11, 
,vhich ]lleanS to ,vatch, to spy, to look. It occurs fre- 
quently in the Veda, and from it ,ve have likewise a 
substantive, 0 h a - S4 look or appearance. If, in San- 
skrit itself this root had yielded a nalne for eye, such 
as 0 h a n, the instrulnent of looking, I should not hes- 
itate for a 1110111ent to identify this Sanskrit ,vord. 
o h a. n ,vith the Guthic augô. No objection could be 
raised on phonctic groundso Phonetically the t,vo 
words would be one and the saIne. But as in San- 
skrit snch a derivation ha
 not been found, and as in 
Gothic th
 root û h never occurs, snch an etynlology 
,vould not be satiHfactoryo The nunIber of ,vords of 
unknown origin is very considerable as yet in San- 
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skrit, in Greek, in Latin, ànd in everyone of the 
Aryan languages; and it is far better to acknowledge 
this fact, than to sanction the slnallest viulation of 
any of those phunetic laws, which SOlne have called 
the straight jacket, but which are in reality, the lead- 
ing strings of all true etYlnology. 
if ,ve no,v turn to gran1III ar, pruperly so calleJ, 
and ask ,vhat Con1parative Philolugy has tlone for it, 
\ve Blust distinguish bebveell two kinds of granllnat- 
ieal knowledge. Granllnar Inay be looked upon a.s a 
n1cre art, and, as taught at present in nlost schools, 
it is nothing but an art. 'Ve ll'arn to play on a 
foreign language as ,ve learn to play on a. lllusical 
illstnllnent, and ,ve lllay arrive at the highest per- 
fection in perfonning on any instrument, without 
having a notion of thorough bass or the la.ws of har- 
nlony. For practical pnrposes this purely elHpil'ical 
knowledge is all that is required. liut though it 
,vould be a mistake to attolnpt in our eleluentary 
.schools to rcplace an elnpirical by a scicntific knu\vl- 
edge of gl'annnar, that èlnpiri
al know lCllge of granl- 
lllêtl' ought in titHe to be raised to a lcal, ratiunal, antI 
satisfying knowledge, a knowledge not only uf facts, 
but of reasons; a knowledge that teaches U
 not 
only what graInnlar is, but how it caIne to be what 
it is. rro kllO\V gralnmar is very \vell, but to spl'ak 
all one's life of gerunJs and supines ëUl(l infÌnitiv -." 
,vithout having an itlea \vhat these for)nation
 really 
are, iH a kiuJ of knowledge not quite ".orthy uf a 
scholar. 
\Ve laugh at people who stiH b -liovo in 
hosts :uHl 
,vitchcs, Lut a belipf in infinitives and snpinps is not 
only tolprated, but inculcated in ùur hpst schools awl 
ulliverHities. Kow, what t10 we n'ally Illean if we 
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speak of an infinitive? It is a tillle-honored nalTIe, 
no doubt, handed do\vn to us froln the lVIiddle Ages; 
it has its distant roots in RaIne, Alexandria, and 
Athens; - but has it any real kernel? Has it any 
nlore body or substance than such llanles as Satyrs 
and Lalnias? 
IJet us look at the history of the name before \ve 
look at the mischief ,vhich it, like l11any other nanles, 
has caused by making people believe that ,vhenever 
there is a. nalne there nlust be sOll1ething behind it. 
'rhe narne ,vas invented by Greek philosophers who, 
in their first attelnpts at classifying and giving names 
to the various fornls of language, did not know 
,vhether to class such forms as ypácþHV, ypátþHV, ypátþal, 
y
ypacþÉI'aL, ypácþ
aO(J.l, ypálf;EuOaL, yÉypacþ8(u, ypá.tþauOaL, 
ypacþ6Yjval, ì'pacþ6
u
u6Ql, as nouns or as verbs. They 
had established for their o\vn satisfaction the broad 
distinction bebveen nouns (òvóp.ara) and verbs (p
- 
p.ara); they had assigned to each a. definition, but,. 
after ba ving done so, they found that fornls like 
ypácþ
w would not fit their definition either of noun 
or verb. 1 'Vhat could they do ? Some ( the Stoics) 
represented the fonns in 
w, etc., as a subdivision of 
the verb, and introduced for thenl the nalne P1ft a 
å7ra p Ép.cþarov or Y
JlLKwTarov. Others recognized theln as 
a separate part of speech, raising their nunlber fronl 
éight to nine or ten. Others, again, classed thenl 
under the adverb (È7rír(rYJp.a), as one of the eight recog- 
nized pa,l'ts of speech. The Stoics, taki ng thei r stand 
on Aristotle's (lefinition of p
fLa, could not but regard 
the infinitive as p
p_a, because it inlplied tinle, past, 
present, or future, which ,vas with the In recognized 


1 Chocroboscu
, B, A., p. 1274:, 2!): Tà èurapÉlJ.tþaTa ãl-l.Iþtßá.>.).fi.Tat eL åpa 
ELUì. ÞÍJlJ.aTa i1 ov)(i, Schoemann, Rede-tlteile, po 4:!J, 
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as the specific characteristic of the verb (Zeitwort). 
But they ,vent further, and called forllis sllch as 
ì'pácþHV, etc., p
p.a, in the highest or nlost general 
sense, distinguishing other verbal forills, such as 
ypácþEl, etco, by the IHtnles of KaTY}yåpYJp.u or uvp.ßap.a. 
Afterwards, in the progress of gralnnlatieal 
eience, 
the definition of f)ijp.u becalne nlore explicit and COll1- 
plete. It ,vas pointed out that a verb, besi(h.s its 
predicative lueaning (ËJ1-cþauLç), is able to I express sev- 
eral additional nleanings (T."apaKoÀov()
fJ-(lTa or T."u.p
p.cþú- 
(T
lÇ), vizo: not only tinle, as already pointed out by 
Aristotle, but also person and nunlber. 'The two la.t- 
tel' uleanings, ho\vever, being abscnt in ypácþeu', this 
,vas no\v called p
p.a àrrapÉp.cþaTov (without by-nlean- 
ings), or y
vLKwTaTov, and, for practical purposes, this 
f)
/J.U. årra,jÉp.cþaTov soon becalne the prototype of conju- 
gation. 
So far there \vas only confusion, arising fronl a. 
,vallt of precision in classifying the diiIerput forllls of 
the verb. l
 ut \vhen the Greek terlninology "'as 
transplanted to Rome, real 11lischief began. Instead 
of pijp.a y
vlKwTaíOJ" ,ve no\v find the erroneons, or, a.t 
all evcnts, inaccurate, translation, rllodlls injinitn.'<, 
and infinitivu8 by itsclfo 'Vhat was originally 111pant 
as an adjective belonging to p
Jla, hec:une a HllhHtan- 
tivp, the infinitive, and though the question alO()Se 
again and again ,vhat this infinitive really \vas, 
,vhether a nonn, or a. verb, or an 
lllverb; whetlu'r a 
nlood 01' not a. Illood; the real cxist('net
 of such a. 
thing as an infinitive could no long...r ht' cloubtp(1. 
()ne can hardly trust one's eyes in rea(ling the eX- 


1 ApoI1nnius, De CU1tstr., i. c. 80 p. :12: 
lWá'"'
t ØVTÒ TÒ þij,.,.ø oún WÚpUWffG 
;1rtði}(f:TØt oün à.pt6,.,.ov.., åÀ^à. ÈY'lf:IIO/UIIOII ill TrPOUWTrOt.. TÓTE rea, TÀ Trpo
III""G 
B
f
TEtÀ.1I 0 . 0 0 ICØI tþv}(treqll 
tÓ.6E
tV. Schocmann, I. c. p, W. 
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traol'dinary discussions on the nature of the infinitive 
in granunatical works of successive centuries up to 
the nineteenth. Suffice it to say that Gottfried lIer- 
mann, the great reforlner of classical gra1l11lutl'S, 
treateJ the infinitive again as an adverb, and, there- 
fore, as a part of speech belonging to the particles. 
'Ve ourselves ,vere brought up to believe in infini- 
tives; and to doubt the existence of this graullnatical 
entity ,vonld have been considered in our younger 
days a nlost dangerous heresy. 
And yet, ho\v lnuch confused thought, and ho\v 
111uch controversy might have been avoided, if this 
gran1111atical term of infinitive had never been in- 
vented. I The fact is that ,vhat \ve call infinitives are 
nothing n10re or less than cases of verbal nouns, auù 
not till they are treated as what they are shall \ve 
ever gain an insight into the nature and the historica.l 
developlnent of these gnu111natical nlonsters. 
Take the old HOlneric infinitive in p.EJ/al, and you 
find its explanation in the Sanskrit ternlination 
man e, i. e. 111 a n a i, the native of the buffix In an 
(not, as others suppose, the locative of a suffix 
In a n a), by ,vhich a la.rge nlunber of nouns are 
fornled in Sanskrit. Fronl g n â, to know, ,ve have 
(g) n â In a n, Latin (g)nomén, that by ,vhich a thing 
is kno\vn, its name; fron1 g a n, to be born, g á n- 
man, birth. In Greek this suffix nl a n is chiefly 
used for forn1Ïng Inasculine nouns, such as YI'W-JJ.WJI, 
yvw-JJ.ovor;, literally a knower; TÀ
-P.(j)V, a sufferer; or 
as JJ.1JV in 7rOl-fL
V, a shepherd, literally a feed.er. In 
Latin, on the contrary, men occurs frequently at the 
end of abstract nouns in the neuter gender, such as 
teg-men, the covering, or tegu-men or tcgi-1nen 
o 8ola- 
1 Note C, p. 470 
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men, consolation; voca-rnen, an apppllation; certa- 
men, a contest; and many Inore, parti
ularly in an- 
cient Latin; ,vhile in classical Latin the fuller suffix 
mentum predominates. If then we read in IIoIner, 
KVllaç :TEV
E 8wp.u cþvÀua-a-Ép.EJ1al, \ve lua y call cþvÀaa-a-Ép.EVUI. 
an infinitive, if we like, and translate "he lllaùe 
dogs to protect the house;" but the forIn \vhich we 
have before us, is sinlply a dative of an olù abstract 
noun in P.EV, and tbe original meaning ,vas "for the 
. protection of the house," or "for protecting t.he 
house; " as if ,ve said in Latin, tutanlÍni domum. 
'l"he infinitives in P.EV nlay be corruptions of those 
in p.EJ'al, unless ,ve take P.EII as an archaic accusative, 
which, though without analogy in Greek, ,voulù cor- 
respond to Latin accusatives like teg1nen, and express 
the general object of certain acts or Blovelnentso In 
Sanskrit, at least. in the Veda, infinitives in In a n e 
occur, such as d ÎÍ-ln a n e, to give, Greek 8ó-p.o'ul.; 
vi d - In á n e, to kno\v, Greek Fí8-p.Ellal. 1 
'"The question next arises, if this is a satisfactor'y 
explalJation of the infini tives in p.EI'al, ho\v are \ve to 
explain the infinitives in Eval? 'Ve fillÙ in IIoIner, 
not only 'íp.EvaL, to go, but also ìÉIIUl; not only Ép.p.oal., 
to be, but a.lso Eil-al, io e., Éa--EVUlo ßopp Silliply says 
that the m is lost, but he brings no eviùence that in 
Gret'k an m can thus be lost ,vithout any provocation. 
The rpal explanation, hpre, as clsewhere, is 8upplipd 
by th(\ Beiei'uander (the collateral gro,vth), not Ly 
the Naclteinander (the. slHx'pssivp growth) of lan- 
guage. llcsides the suffix nlan, the Aryan lan
nages 
possessed two other sufIixes, van and all" "hieh \\"pro 
added to verbal Lases just like man. D) tIll' Hid.. of 
d â III a 11, the act of giving, we find in the V p<fa 
1 H('nfl'Y, O,;,wt und Occill<<:nt, vol. io p. GOG: vul. ii, pp. 
jï, 1:1:... 
'01.. IVo 3 
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d â - van, the act of giving, and a da.tive d â -v á n e, 
with the accent on the suffix, meaning for the giving, 
i. eo to give. Now in Greek this v ,vonid necessarily 
disappear, though its fonner presence lnight be inùi- 
cated by the digarnma æolicum. 1'hus, instead of 
Sanskrit d â v án e, 'Ne should have in Greek ðoFÉ
'a', 
OoÉl'al, and contracted OotH'at, the regular for In of the 
infinitive of the aorist, a fonn in which the diph- 
thong OlJ ,vonld renutin inexplicable, except for the 
10rn1el o presence of the lost syllable F
. In the saIne 
manner 
!lJal. stands for Èu-FÉval, Èu-Éval., UVUL, e!vaL. 
Hence ìÉ
'al. stands for iFÉval., and even the accent re- 
Inains on the suffix van, just as it did in Sanskrit. 
As the infinitives in I),EVaL were traced back to the 
suffix 'fnan, and those in Fo'al. to a suffix. van, the reg- 
ular infinitives in 
J'aL after consonants, and vaL after 
vo\vels, lllust be referred to the suffix an, date ane. 
Here, too, we find analogous forms in the Veda. 
From d h û r v, to hurt, ,ve have dh lil' v - a ne, for 
the purpose of hurting, in order to hurt; in U.v. IX. 
61, 30, 've find vi b h v - á n e, Rv. VI. 61, 13, in or- 
der to conquer, and by the san1e suffix the Greeks 
fonned their infiniti ves of the perfect, À
Àot:1r-Éval., and 
the infinitives of the verbs in p.t, TdN.-Jlal, Ol.oó-Jlal., í(]"Tá- 
Jlal., etc. 
In order to explain, after these antecedents, the 
origin of the infinitive in HJI, as ,-ú7rT
LV, ,ve must 
adn1Ït either the shortening of Jlal. to Jll, which is dif- 
ficult; or the existence of a.locative in L by the side 
of a. òat.ive in al.. That the locative can take the 
place of the dative we see clearly in the Sanskrit 
fonns of the aorist, par s h á n i, to cross, n e s h á n i, 
to lead, '\vhich, as far as their forIn, Hot their origin, 
is concerned, would ,veIl Inatch Greek forms like 
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À{.CTEl.V in the future. In either case, TV7rTE-VL in Greek 
,vonld have becoIne TV7rTEU', just as TV7rTE-(]'l. becaB1e 
TV7rT ELf) 0 In the Doric dialect this t11ro\\ ing baek of 
the final L is on1itted in the spcond person singular, 
,,,here the Dorians 11lay say å'J..Éi\YEf) for åp.ÉÀyuç; auu 
in the saIne Doric dialect the infinitivo, too, occurs ill 
E1', instead of ELV; e. !Jo, åEíÓEV instead of u.EíOEWo (B lltt- 
111HU, "Greek Gro," S 103, 10, 11.) 
In this nlanner the growth of grannnatical forIns 
can be lnade as clear as the sequence of any historical 
events in the history of the ,vorld, nay, I should say 
far clearpr, far Ulore intelligible; and I should think 
that even the first learning of these granl1natical 
forms lnight bp sOInewhat seasoned and rpnll(,l'l
d 
1l10re l'l'ally instructive by allowing the pupil, froln 
tilne to tilne, a glin1pse into the past history of the 
Greek and Latin Janguageso In English ,vhat ,ve 
call the infinitive is clearly a da.tive; to 8prak sho".s 
hy its very prepusition ,vhat it was inteIHll'd foro 
IIo\v easy, then, to pxplain to a ht'ginnl'r that if h(' 
translat(.s, " able to speak:' by l.Kar'Òç EL7rE
I" the Grl'l'k 
infinitive is really the saIne as the ]
llglish, and that 
EL7fE;V stands for Ei7rEVI, antI this for Ei7rEI'al, ,vhieh, to a 
certain extent, anrnV(1rs tIle sanle pnrpose as the 
Greek É7íEl, the dative of É7rOf), and therefore origi- 
nan y É7rECTL. 
And rCllu\rk, these very dativps ana IocatiVt.s of 
nouns forlned Ly the suflix oç in Gn'l'k, as in Sanskrit, 
e8 in Latin, though they yicld no infillitivf\s in f
n'l'k, 
yiel(l the nlost COTunIon fOl'lll of the intinitivl' in 
Latin alHlnuL Y be traced also in 
allskrito As frolll 
, .. 
fCllUS \ve fOrln a dative ,qeïlfJri, ana it loeatÏ\ . .'/, It I re, 
,vhich stanth
 for gcne.
f, so frol11 ,l/(f/JlO al1 ahstract 
noun ,vonld be forllled, gi!Jll'llli, aIH] fr,)l1l it a (lati\ l', 
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gigneri, and a locative, gignere. I do not .say that 
the intel'luediate fonn g(qnus existe<l in the spoken 
Latin, I only maintain that such a fonn wouia be 
analogous to gen-us, op-us, fæd-us, and that in San.. 
skrit the process is exactly the sanle. 'Ve fonn in 
Sanskrit a substantive k à k s has, sight, k à. k s h 11 s, 
eye; and ,ve find the dative of lc à k s has, i. eo k à k- 
s has e, used as ,vhat ,ve should call an infinitive, in 
order to see. But we also find another so-called in- 
finitive, 9 î v à s e, in order to live, although there is 
no noun, 9 î vas, life; ,ve find á y a s e, to go, al- 
though there is no noun á y a s, going. 'Ihis San- 
skrit á y a s e explains the Latin i-re, as * i-va 11 e 
eXplained the Greek U,!aL. 'flle intention of the old 
franlers of language is throughout the sa111e. 'rhey 
differ only in the Dleans \vhich they use, one might 
alUlost say, at randOll1; and the differences bet,veen 
Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin are often due to the sin1- 
pIe fact that out of ulany possible fornls that 11light 
be used and had been used before the Aryan lan- 
guages bec
une traditional, settled, and national, one 
fêunily or clan or nation fancied one, another another. 
'Vhile this one bec
Llne fixeù and classical, all others 
becalne useless, renlained perhaps here and there in 
proverbial sayings or in sacred songs, but \vere given 
up at last con1pletely, as strange, obsolete, and unin- 
telligible. 
And even then, after a gramluatical form has be- 
con1e obsolete and unintelligible, it by no lueans loses 
its po,ver of further developn)cnt. Though the 
Greeks did not therl1selves, ,ve still itnagine that \ve 
feel the infinitive as the case of an abstract noun in 
many constructions. 'rhus xaÀnròv EVPEîv, difficult to 
find, \vas originally, difficult in the finding, or diffi.. 
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cult for the act of finding; OEU'Ò'> ÀÉYHV, nleant liter- 
ally, powerful in speaking; åpXOP.UL Àf.YHJ', J lwgin to 
speak, i. eo, I direct Iny::;clf to the act of speaking; 
K(ÀEaí IH P.vÐ}]lfUaBul, you bid Ine to speak, i. e., you 
order Hie towards the act of speaking; cþÓßOVP.UL OLEÀf.Y- 
XHV UE, I arn afraid of refuting you, i. e., I fear in the 
act, or, I shrink when brought towards the H,et, of 
refuting you; aòv Ëpyov Àf.YHV, your business. is in or 
to,vards speaking, you have to speak; 7râULV áðEîv 
xaÀEïrÓV, there is sOlnething difficult in pleasing every- 
body, or, in our endeavor after pleasing everybody. 
In all these cases the so-called infinitive can, ,vith an 
effort, still be felt as a noun in an oblique Cé:1,t;eo But 
in conrsc of tilne expressions snch as xaÀnròll áDEîf', it 
is difficult to pleasp, åyuBòlI ÀÉYHI', it is goo<l to speak, 
left in the mind of the speaker the inl pression that 
áðEîv and ÀÉYHV ,vere subjects in the llolninativ(:>, the 
pleasing is difficult, the speaking is good; and by 
adding the article, these oblique casps of verbal 
Honns actually becalne llolninativt>H, TÒ (ÍÚÚ'f', the act 
of plp:Lsing, TÒ ÀÉYHV, the act of speaking, capahle of 
being useù in every case, e. !Jo, f7T"LBvp.íu T()V 7T"lE7" d J_ 
sideriurn bibendi. 'fllis rt'gencration, this pro('e
s 
of creating llC'V ,vorùs ont of decaying and decayp(l 
Inab>rials lnay sepm at first sight incrt'(lihlp, yet it i
 
as certain as the change with which "pe lwgan OU1" (liH- 
cussion of the iufiniti ve. I 1npa,n the changp of t Itt> 
conception of a ()
/J.u YEVLK(ÓTUTOJJ, a verhzl1n fI' Jll' Joa! issi- 
mum, into a. gt>ne1.alissÎ1nus or infin 'tiVll.
o .Nor is the 
T H'Occs
 without analoO' y in Hln()pl'n l:tH!.!U:\!!PHo 'The 
b. " '- J 
Fr(')l(.:h l' (( I'/'n;r, the future (ZUkIlJ{ft), is ha rd I Y' the 
Lati n ad V,'1l i}"p 0 That wOlll(l lHPaH tIll' al'l'i ,'ing-, the 
coming, hut not ,,,hat iH to CO))1Po T h"lie\'e t(ll't nir 
"as (1.11ud t:
l) ad l)tuÙ'(', \\}.at is to (.Olill', t'UUlLII'lt.(l 
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to l' avenir. In Lo\v-Gennan to come aSStUl1CS even 
the character of an adjective, and we can speak not 
only of a year to COIne, but of a to-cOIne year, de 
tokurn Jal-tr. 1 
This process of graml11atical vivisection lnay be 
painful in the eyes of classical scholars, yet even they 
HUlst see how great a difference there is in the quality 
of kno\vledge ilnparted by our Greek and Latin 
grammars, and by conlparative graounar. I do not 
deny that at first children lllUSt learn Greek antI 
Latin mechanically, but it 
s not right that they 
should reulaiH satisfied with luere paradign1s and 
technical ternls, ,vithout kno,ving the real nature and 
origin of so-called infinitives, gerunds, and supines. 
Every child \villiearn the construction of the accusa- 
tive with the infinitive, but I ,veIl renlelnher lny 
utter anlazernent when I first was taught to say JIiror 
te ad me nihil scribere, " I anl surprised that you ,vrite 
nothing to me." Ho\v easy ,vould it have been to ex- 
plain that scribere ,vas originally a locative of a ver- 
bal Honn, and that there ,vas nothing strange or irra.- 
tional in saying, "I ,vonder at thee in the act of not 
writing to 111e." This first step once taken, everything 
else follo\ved by slow degrees, bnt ev
n in phrases 
like Spero te mild ignoscere, ,ve can still see the first 
steps \vhich led from" I hope or I desire thee, toward 
the act of forgiving Ine," to "I trust thee to forgive 
Ine." It is the object of the comparative philologist 
to gather np the scattered fragn1ents, to arrange them 
and fit thenl, and thus to sho\v that language is SOllle- 
thing rational, human, intpIIigible, the very E'lnbodi- 
Illent of the lnind of nlan in its gro\vth froln the 
lowest to the highest stage, and ,vith eapa.Lilities for 
1 Cltips, vol. iii. p. 1340 
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further gro,vth far beyond ,vhat ,ve can at present 
o 0 . 
con eel ve or nnaglne. 
As to writing Greek and Latin verse, I do not 
maintain that a knowledge of Conlparative Philulugy 
will help us much. It is Sill1ply an art that nllU.,t be 
acquired by practice, if in these our bu
y days it is 
still ,vorth acquiring. A good lnelllory ,villllo ùoubt 
enable us to say at a mOlnent's notice ,vhetber certain 
syllables are long or short. l
ut is it not far nlore 
interesting to know why certain vo,vels are long and 
others short, than to be able to string longs and 
shorts together in in1Ïtation of Greek and Latin hex- 
ameters? Now in Inany cases the reason why certain 
vowels are long or short, can be supplie(l by COIn par- 
ative Philology alone. \Ve lnay learn frotn Latin 
grammar that the i in jìdus, trusty, and in fîdo, I 
trust, is long, and tha.t it is short in fides, trust, and 
perfidus, faithless; but as all the
e w()rd
 are ùe- 
rived from the saIne root, why should Sl\H1e havp a. 
long, others a short vowel? A cOlllparisoll of Sall- 
s}n,it at once supplies an answer. Certain dpriva- 
tives, 110t only in Latin but in 
anskrit an(1 Gn'l'k 
too, require \\-hat iB called Gun a. ùf the radical 
vowel. In fî(lu8 and fîdo, the i is rC'ally a diph- 
thong, and rcprespnts a IHoro anci('ut ei or oi, tho 
forlner appearing in Greek 7rd()w, the latter in Latin 
foed us, a truce. 
"\Ve learn from our Greek gra.lnnlars that the 
secolld syllable in ÖdKVÜP.t is long, but in tho plural, 
ö
í.Kd)I1
V, it is short. This C'annot be by aeei(lpIÜ, 
anJ ,ve may ohsPl've the saIne ('hang
 in Öf;/J.ITJ/LI :u)(1 
öÚfuapu', and sin1ilar ,vonlso Nothing, ho\\ eYP1" hut 
a study of :-'anskrit ,,'cHild have ('lIahlp(1 u
 to ùisco\"el" 
the rea:-j(jH of tlJiH dlange, whil'h i
 rl'all.) the an't.'lll 


. 
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in its lnost prilnitive \vorking, such as we can ,vatch 
it in the Vedic Sanskrit, ,vhel'e it produces exactly 
the same change, only ,vith far greater regularity anù 
perspicuity. ' 
'Vhy, again, do \ve say in Greek, oica, I know, but 
ia-p.f.II, ,ve kno\v? \Vh y Tf.TÀTJKa, but Tf.rÀafJ-f.II? \Vhy 
p.f.fJ-OJ:u, but p-f.fJ-afJ-f.II? There is no recollection in the 
111inds of the Greeks of the nloti ve po\ver that \vas 
once at work, and left its traces in these gralnnlatical 
convulsions; but in Sanskrit ,ve still see, as it \vere, 
a lo\ver stratulll of graulll1atical growth, and ,ve can 
there watch the regular ,vorking of la,vs which re- 
quired these changes, and which have left their iU1- 
press not only on Greek, but on Sanskrit, and even 
on Gennano 1-'he saIne necessity \vhich 11ladp IIolner 
say oiSa and iðfJ-O/, and the V celic poet v é d a and 
vi d III á s, still holds good, and Inakes UR say in 
Gernlan, Ich weiss, I know, bnt u!ir wissen, we know. 
All this bec01nes clear anrl intelligible by the light 
of COlllparative (;ranlI11ar; anonutlies vanish, t>xcep- 
tions prove the rule, and we perceive IHorp plainly 
every day ho\v in language, as else\vhere, the conHiet 
bet\veen the frpp(loHl clainlcd by each inùividnal and 
the resistance offerefl by the COlllITIUnity at large, es- 
tablishes in the end a reign of la\v most ,vonùerfuI, 
yet perfectly rational and intelligible. 
These are but a few slnall specilnens to sho\v you 
,vhat Conlparative Philology can do for Greek and 
Latin; and how it has given a new lire to the stuùy 
of langnagE>s by <.1iscoyering, so to say, anù laying 
hare, the traces of that old lif(\ that prehistoric 
gro,vth, which Inadp language what \ve find it in the 
oldest litprary Hl0TIUnlcnts, alia whi('h 
till snpplips 
the "igor uf tIte lallguagt' of vut" v W 11 tiuleo .1\ 
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knowledge of the mere facts of language is interf'st- 
ing enough; nay, if you ask yourself what gL o étl1Unars 
really are - those very Greek and Latin granunars 
,vhich we hated so nluch in our schoolboy days - you 
,,,ill find that they are store-houses, richer than the 
richt}Rt museunlS of plants or minerals, more carefulIy 
classified and labeled than the productions of any of 
the great kingdoms of nature. Every fornl of de- 
clension and conjugation, every genitive and every 
so-called infinitive and gerund, is the result of a long 
succession of efforts, and of intelligent efforts. 
There is nothing accidental, nothing irregular, noth- 
ing without a purpose and meaning in any part of 
Greek or Latin granlmar. No one who has once dis- 
covered this hidJen life of language, no one \vho has 
once found out that \vhat seelned to be merely ,UlOffi- 
alous and whimsical in language is but, as it \verc, a 
petrification of thought, of deep, curious, poetical, 
philosophical thought, \vill ever re!it again till he has 
de8cended as far as he can dpscend into the ancient 
shafts of hun1êul speech, exploring level after level, 
and testing every successive foun(lation ,vhich sup- 
ports the surface of each spoken language. 
One of the great charrns of this ne\V science is that 
there is still so luuch to explol'c, so mnch to sift, so 
much to arrange. I shall not, therefol'e, be satisfied 
,vith Inerely lpcturing on COlnparative Philology, hut 
J hope I shall be able to forIll a sl11<1.11 philological 
society of lTIOre advanced stndent
, \vho \vill COlue 
anù work ,vith me, and bring the results of thpir 
sppcial studies as Inaterials for the ad vall'- 'nlcnt of 
our scieneeo If therp arc seholars here whu ha.\ 0 
d,'votp(l their ath-ntion to th.. stud,\' of IIOIncr, COlll- 
parative Philulogy will plal'e ill their hands a light 
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with which to explore the dark crypt on which the 
temple of the HOJneric language was erected. If 
there are scholars who know their Plautus or Lucre- 
tius, Comparative Philology ,vill give theln a key to 
grammatical fornls in ancient Latin, which, even if 
supported by an Anlbrosian palinlpsest, might still 
seem hazardous and problematical. As there is no 
field and 110 garden that has not Íts geological ante- 
cedents, there is no language and no dialect ,vhich 
does not receive light from a study of Con1parative 
Philology, and reflect light in return on more general 
problems. As in geology again, so in COllI parative 
Philology, no progress is possible without a division 
of labor, and without the most general coöperation. 
The most experienced geologist may learn sOInething 
from a n1Ïner or frOIn a ploughboy; the most experi- 
enced cOInparative philologist nlay learn something 
fro In a schoolboy or froln a child. 
I have thus eXplained to you ,vhat, if you ,vill but 
assist me, I should like to do as the first occupant of 
this new chair of Comparative Philology. In Iny 
public lectures I must be satisfied with teaching. In 
my private lectures, I hope I shall not only teach, 
but also learn, and receive back as much as I have 
to give. 
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NOTE A. 


ON THE FINAL DENTAL OF THE PRO:XOl\UNAL STEM tad. 


ONE or two instances may here suffice to 
how how compass- 
less evcn the best comparative philologists find thcmselves if, 
without a knowledge of Sanskrit, they venture into the (leep 
waters of grammatical researcho "That can be clearer at first 

ight than that the demonstrative pronoun lh'll has the same base 
in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and German? Bopp places together 
(
349) the following forms of the neuter:- 
Sanskrit Zend Greek Latin Gothic 
tat lac!. '7"& is-turZ ihala 
and he (lraws from them the following conclusions:- 
In the San
krit. t a - t we have the 
allle pronominal clement 
repeated twice, and this repeated pronominal clement became 
aftcrwards the gcncral sign of the neutcr after other pronominal 
stt'ms, such as y a - t, k a - to 
Such a conelusion seems extremcly prohahle, partieularly 
wIlen we compare the masculine form sa -
, tIlt' old nOll1o 
in
o, 
instead of the ordinary s ao But the first question that has to 
be answered b, whcther this is phoneticaHy possible, an(I huwo 
If tat in 
a.nskrit is t a + t a, then we t.'xpeet in Gothic 11",+ 
Iha, instead of which we find tha+tao \r c cXpt'ct in Latin i...;- 
tul, not is/wi, illut, not illud, it, nut itl, fur Latin reprcc::ents final 
t in San:-:krit by l, not by do 1'11(' oM Latin ahla.tive in ci is not 
a case in point, as we shall see aft erwarll
. 
Both Got}1Í(' tlw-Ia, therefore, amI Latin istwl, po
tnlate a 
Sanskrit tad, whilc Zend :.llltl Grl'ck at :lll cvcnt
 du 110t con- 
flict with an ori(rinal final mcdiao EVl'n"thinO" t}It'l'(,forc tlt' l ll'n(ls 
o 01 - 
on what wa:-- the orifdnal forln in San:-krit; amI here no San- 
t-ikrit scholar woulcl he:-:ilatc for 011<' 1Il011H.'nt Iwt\\t't'n tat awl 
t a ù. \\lmtcvcr the origin of tat ma) han' hl't'll, it i
 (l'lÎte 
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certain that Sanskrit knmvs only of t ad, never of t a to Tbere 
are various ways of testing the original surd or sonant nature of 
final consonants in Sanskrito One of the safest seems to me to 
see how those consonants behave before tad d hit a or seconù- 
ary suffixes, which require no change in the final consonant of 
the hase. Thus before the suffix î y a (called k h a by Pâl/ini) 
the final consonant is never changed, yet we find t a Ù - Î y a, 
like m a d-Î y a, t v a d-Î ya, a S ill a d-Î y a, y u s h m a d-Î y a, etc. 
Again, before the possessive suffix vat final consonants of nom.. 
inal bases suffer no changeo. This is distinctly stated by Pânini, 
10 4, 19. lIenee we have vi d y u t - v â n, from vi d Y u t, light- 
ning, from the root d yu t; we have u d a sv i t - v fi n, from 
u d a-s v i-to In both cases the original final tenuis remains un- 
changcdo Hence, if we find tad - v â n, k a ù - v â n, Ollr test 
shows us again that the final consonant in tad and k a d is a 
media, and that the d of these words is not a modification of to 
Taking our stanù tlwrefore on the undoubted facts of Sanskrit 
grammar, we cannot recognize t as the termina.tion of the neuter 
of pronominal stems, but only d; 1 nor ('an we accept Bopp's 
explanation of t a Ù as a compound of t a + t, unless the transi- 
tion of an original t into a Sanskrit and Latin d can be estab- 
lisheù by sufIicicnt evidenceo Even then that transition woul(l 
have to be referred to a time before Sanskrit and Gothic became 
distinct languages, for the Gothic tlw-ta is the counterpart of 
tbe Sanskrit tad, and not of t a to 
Bopp endt.'avors to defend the transition of an original t into 
Latin d by the termination of the old ablatives, such as gllrticod, 
etco But here again it is certain that the original termination 
was d, and not to It is 50 in Latin, it may be so in Zend, \,,"here, 
as J usti points out, tile d of the ablative is prouably a media0 2 
In Sanskrit it is certainly a meùia in such forms as 111 ad, t va d, 
a S ill a d, which Bopp eon
ic1ers as old aLlative:" and whieh in 
mad î y a, etc" show the original mediao In other ea
es it is 
impossible in Sanskrit to test the nature of the final ùental in 


1 Dro Kielhorn in his grammar gives correctly tad as ba
e, tat as nomo 
and ac('. !'illg., l)('cau
e in the latter case phonetic rules either require or 
allow the dmnge of cl illto t. Bocht1ingk, Itoth, and llcnfey also g-i,.e the 
right fOflll:.-. Cnrtius, IiI\:(> HopI', give::; ya t, SdJlcieher tat, whieh he f'UP- 
pfl:-
:' to han> Iwen ('1U1ng
<I at nn early time into tad (
 203), 
2 "\Veieh ist l:
 (
 oller 
[) wolll im ahl. 8in
. 
 a f II f1. t (g a f n â rl h a). 
Justi, f{mwbuch dn' Zf:nd....p/'adlf:, p. :i62. 
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the ablative, because d is always determined by its position in a 
spntence. But under no circumstances could wc appeal to 
Latin gnaivod in or(kr to prove a transition of an original t into 
d,. whilc on the contrary all the evidence at present -is in fa.vor 
of a media, as the final letter both of the ablativc and of the 
neuter Lases of pronouns, such as tad and y a do 
These may seem rninutiæ, hut the whole of Compara.tive 
Grammar is made up of rninulÙc, which, ncverthelcss, if carc- 
fully joined together and cemented, lead to conclusions of unex- 
pected magnitudeo 


. 


NOTE Bo 


DID FF.:\fIXIKE BASES IN â TAKE S IX TIlE NOMINATIVB 
8IXG ULAR "I 


I ADD onc other instance to show how a more accurate knowl- 
edge of Sanskrit would have guarùed comparative philo]ogi
ts 
against rash conclusions. \Vith regard to the nomina.ti ve ::;in
u- 
lar of femininc bases ending in derivative â, the question arose, 
whether word:, like bUlla in Latin, <<'}'aøcL in Gn>ck, s i v â in San- 
skrit, had originally an s as the si
n of the nolUo 
ing., which 
was afterwards lost, or whether they never took that termina- 
tion. nopp (
 136), Schleicher (9 24G), and othcrs 
eem to be- 
lieve in the loss of the s, chiefly, it would seem, he('au
e the s is 
adde(l to feminine bascs ending in î and û. ßenfpy 1 takes the 
opposite view, vizo that fcminines in â never took the ,
 of the 
nOIl1. singo But he adds one exception, the V celic g n 
\-80 
This remark has caused much mischief. "rithout n'rifying 
ßpnfe)"'s statements, :Schleicher (10 co) quotes the samc ex('('p- 
tion, thou
h cautiously referring to the Sanskrit dictionary of 
Boehtlin
k an<1 Hoth as his anthorityo Later writers, for in- 
stance l\lcrguet,2 leave out an restrictions, 
ill1ply appealin
 to 
this V edi,
 form g n â-s in support of the theory that femininO- 
haf'cs in á too took originally s as sign of the nOIll. 5ing. all(1 
afterwar(h (]ropppd ito EV.fn so careful It 
cholar a:' Bill'lal('r 3 
speaks of the s as lost. 
There is, first of all, no reason whatever why the s should 


1 01"ÏfTlt und Occident, \"01. io p. 2
8. 
2 Entll'ickellln!/ def' J ,Lt. illischen FV1.lIlenle1l1.e, 1870, p. 20. 
8 G I'w<<Z ,.iss del' LalLiILÏðclten Ðt.clinalivn, 18üO, p. 90 
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have been added 1; secondly, there is none why it should have 
been lust. But, whatever opinion we may hold in this respect, 
the appeal to the Veùie g n â-s cannot certainly be sustained, 
and the word should at all cvent8 be obelized till there is better 
evid:;mee for it than we possess at prescnt0 2 


1 See Benfey, 1. c. po 2!}80 
2 In the dictionary of Bochtlingk anù Roth we reaù 8. Vo g n â, "scarce 
in the singular; n0111. sing, seems to be g n â s, according to the passage Rvo 
IV. 9, 4, and :Xaigho I. 11, ill one text, while the other text gives the form 
g n â." Against this, it should be remarked, that it would make no differ- 
ence whether the :MSS. of the r\aighantuka give g n â. or g n â s. G n â 
would be the nomo singo, g 11 â s would be the form in which the word 
occurs most frequently ill the Vedao It is easy to see that the collector 
of the Naighalltuka allowed himself to quote words aecording to either 
principleo 
De\'arâ.'la, in his commentar.r on g n â, explains it: "Gamer dhåtor dbâp- 
?'îvas,)'a!l.ratibh)'o nalt (Do So III. 6) iti bahulakân napratyayo bhavati 
tHopas ka; tapo Gatyarthâ. buddhyarthâJz gânanti karmeti gnM. Yad,-â. 
gakkhati .ragiieslm; abhí yagiiám grinibi no gllåvah (patnivalt) Rvo I. 15, 
80 Kltand
\nzsi vai gnâ iti brâhmanam iti l\lâdhavalt. ASIU
 id u gll?is 
kid (Rv. I. 61, 8) ity api; gâyatr.râùyâ denlpatnya iti sa e,-ao Tasmâk 
khandasâm gâyatTJ.âdinâm vâg-rûpatvâd gnih-,)'apadesah. 
In his remarks on Nigho III, 29) it is quite clear that Devarâga takes 
gn â.h as a nomo pluro, not as a nomo singo He 8ays: l\Ienft gnâ iti strínâm; 
uLhâv api sabdau vyâkhyâtau vânnãmasu. l\Iãnayanti hi tâh patisvasura- 
mátulâdayah: pûg.râ Lhûshayita\'yâs keti smaraniit. Gakkltanty enâ.h 
patayo patyârthinah. The passage quoted in the Nirukta III. 29, gnâs 
tvâk1'íntann apaso 'tanvata vayitryo 'vayan, is taken from the Tândya- 
brâhmana 10 8, 9: "0 dress! the women cut thee out, the workers stretched 
tbee out, the wea\yers 'wove theeo" 
Thus every support which the Nighantu or the Nirukta was supposed to 
give to the form gn âh as a nomo singo vanisheso And if it is said 8. v. 
g n â spa t i; that in this compound g n fi. h might be taken as a nom. sing., 
and that the Pad a-text separates g n â. 11, - pat i h, it has been overlooked 
that the separation in Rv. II. 38, 10, is a mere lllisprinto See Prâtisâkhya, 
738. The compound g n â spa t i h has been correctly eXplained as stand- 
ing for g n â y â spa till" and the same old genitive is also found ill 9 å- 
spa t i hand 9 â spa t y a lllo See ah;o Vfi.gasano Pråtisàkh.ra, IVo a!}o 
It is important to observe that the metre requires us to pronounce g n f\o- 
spa t i either as g n ã ã s P ã t I h or as g it. n ã s p ã t I ho 
There is, as far as I know, no passage where gn âh in the Veda can be 
taken as a nom. sing., and it should be ob
erved that g n â h as nom. pluro 
is almost always disyllabic in the Rig-veda, excepting the tenth Mandala; 
that the ace, sing. (Vo 43, 6) is, however, disyllabic, but the acc. pluro 
monosyllabic (I. 22, lO}o In Vo 43, 13, we must either read g ñ ãh or 
öshãdhÌho 
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The pasf'age which is always quoted from tllC Rvo lVo 9, 4, 
as showing g n â-s to be a nOlllo sin
. in s, is extremcly difficult, 
awl as it stands at present, most likely corrupt: - 
Utá gnãh agní/t adhvaré utó grihá-pati/t dáme, utá brahmâ 
ní sídatio 
This could only be translated:- 
" Agni sits ùown at the sacrifice as a woman, as lord in the 
llOuse, and as pricsto" 
This, however, is impossible, for Agni, the goù of fire, is never 
representcd in the Veùa as a woman. If we took g n ã h as a 
genitive, we Illight translatc, "Agni sits down in the sacrifice 
of the lady of the house," but this again would be utterly incon- 
gruous in V eùic poetry 0 
I believe the vcrse is corrupt, ùnd I should propose to read: - 
Utá agnãv agnílt adhvaré. 
"Agni sits down at the sacrifice in the fire, as lord in the 
house, and as a priesto" 
The iù<,as that Agni, the god of fire, sits down in the fire, or 
that Agni is lighted by Agni, or that Agni is both the 
acrificial 
fire anù the priest, are familiar to cvery reader of the Y cda.o 
Thus we read, 10 12, (f, agnínâ agnilt sám iùhyate, " .Agni is lighted 
by Agni;" Xo 88, 1, we finù Agni invok{'d as â-hutam agnêlu, etc. 
But whcther this emenùation be ri
ht or wrong, it lIlust Le 
quite dcar how unsafe it would he to support the thcm'y that 
feminine ba::,es in â ended originally in s by this solitary pa
sa
e 
from the Veda. 


NOTE Co 


GRAMMATICAL FORMS I
 SANSKRIT COHRESPOXDI
G TO 
SO-CALLED lXJ<'INITIVES IN GREEK AXD LATINo 


TIIFUE is no trace ùf such a term as infinitivc in San!'krit, and 
JOct cxactly thc same forms, or, at all events, form::, strictly anal- 
ogous to tho:-;c which we call infinitives in Grcck and Latin, exist 
in Sallskrito Ilere, however, they arc tn'atcù in till' simpll':,t \\ayo 
Sanskrit grammarians when giving the rules :u.l'ording to 
which nouns and adjcctives are derived from vt'rbal roots hy 
means of primary suflixes (Krit), ment ion illllong thl' rest the 
sutlìx
s tu m (Piìn.,III. 3, 10), se, 3se,R(lhyai, ta.vai, ta\ e, 
shy ai, e, am, tos, as (IV. 4,9-17), ùefining their meaniug 
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in g('n('ral by that of t u m (III. 8, 10). This t u m is said to 
exprl's
 immediate futurity in a verb, if governed by another 
word conveying an intentiono An example will make this 
c1earero In order to say he goes to cook, where" he goes" 
expresses an intention, and "to cook" is tbe object of tbat 
intention which is to follow immediately, we place the sutlix 
t 11 1ll at the end of the verb p a k, to cook, and say in Sanskrit, 
vragati pak-tumo \Ve might also say pâkako vra!Jati, he goes 
as one who Illeans to eook, or vragati pâkâya, he goes to the 
act of cooking, placing the abstract noun in the dative; and all 
these constructions are mentioned together by Sanskrit gram- 
marianso The same takes place after verbs which express a 
wish (lIIo 8, 158); eo g., ikkltati paktum, he wishes to cook, 
and after !'uch words as k â I a, time, sam a y a, opportunity, 
vel â, right moment (Illo 8, 167); eo g" kâlah paktum, it is 
time to cook, etco Other verbs which govern forms in t u m 
are (IIlo4, (5) sak,tobe able; dhrish, to dare; gñâ, to 
know; g I a i, to be weary; g hat, to endeavor; â r a b h, to 
begin; labh, to get; prakram, to begin; utsab, to en- 
dure ; a l' h, to deserye; and words like as t i, there is ; eo g" 
asti bhoktum, it is (possible) to eat; not; it is (necessary) to 
eato The forms in t u m are also enjoined (Ill 4, 66) after 
words like a I a m, expressing fitness, eo,f/o, paryâpto bhoktum, 
alam bhoktum, kusalo bhoktum, fit or able to eat. 
IIere we have everything that is given by Sanskrit gram- 
marians in place of wh.at we should call the Chapter on the 
J nfinitive in Greek and Latino The only thing that has to be 
added is the provision, understood in Pânini's grammar, that 
such sufiìxes as t u m, ctco, are indeclinableo 
And why arc they indeclinable? }"or die simple reason that 
they are themselves case terminations. 'Vhether Pânini was 
aware of this, we cannot tell with certaintyo From some of his 
remarks it would seem to be sOo 'Vhen treating of the ca!'c
, 
Pânini (10 4, 32) explains what we should eall the dative by 
Sampradânao Sampradâna means giving (
OTUl
)' but 
Pânini uses it here as a technical term, and assigns to it the 
definite meaning of "he whom one looks to by any act" (not 
only the act of giving, as the commentators imply)o It is there- 
fore what we should call "the remote object." Ex. Brâh- 
mallâya dhanam dadâti, he gives wealth to the Rrâhmano This 
is afterwarùs extended by several rules explaining that the 
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Sam p r aù â n a comes in after verbs cxpresc:ive of pleasure 
caused to somebody (I. 4, 33); aftl'r s 1 â g h, to applaud, h n u, 
to dis
emble, to conceal, s t h â,l to reveal, .
 a p. to curse (I. 4, 
34); after d h â ray, to owe (I. 4, 35); s p r i h, to lon
 for (1. 
4, 36); after verbs expressive of anger, ill-will, envy, ùetra.c- 
tion (I. 4, 37); after r â d h anJ î k s h, if they mean to consiller 
concerning a person (I. 4, 39); afh'r pratisru and âsru, in 
the sense of according (10 4, 10); an u g l' i and p rat i gr i, in 
the scnsp of acting in accordance with (I. 4, 41) ; after par i- 
krî, to buy, to hire (I. 4, 44)0 Other cases of 
al11pratlâna. 
are mentioned aftl'r 
uch words as n a m a It, salutation to, s va- 
s t i, hail, s v â h â, salutation to the goJs
 s v ad h â, salutation 
to the manes, a I am, sutJìcient for, vas hat, offered to, a sa.c- 
rificial invocation, etco (rL 3. 16) ; and in such exprcssions as 
na tv am trinâya manye, I do not value thce a straw (IIo 3, 11) ; 
grâmâya. gakkhati, he goes to the village (11. 2, 12): where, how- 
ever, the aecusative, too, is equally admis:,ibleo 
OIllC othcr 
cases of Sam p r ad â 11 a are mentioned in the Vârttika.
; e. g" 
1. 4, 44, llIuktaye harim bha!/ati, for the i'ake of libcration he 
wor
hips lIari; vâtâya kapilâ vidyut, a dark n'd lightnin
 in(li- 
cates win(l. Very intcre
ting, too, is the construction with the 
prohibiti ve III â; eo g. mâ hîpalâya, lit. not for unsteadiuf;ss, io eo, 
do not act unsteadil.r. 2 
In all these cases we easily recog-nize the i(lentityof Sa m- 
p r ad â n a with the dative in Grcek and Latino If thprefore 
w(' see that, Pâllilli in some of his rules states that Sam p r a- 
d â Jl a takes the place of t U 111, the so-ca.lletl infinitive, we can 
hardly doubt that be hall percl'ived the similarity in the func- 
tions of what we call dative alHI infinitiveo Thus Ill' 
ays that 
instead of phalåny Ühartum y[üi, he goes to take till' frllit
, we 
may use the dative and sa.y phalcbhyo yÜti, he 
o('
 for the 
fruits; instead of yash/ulll yâti, he 
oes to sacrifi,'c, y;.ì
:l.ra 
)'âti, he 
oes to the act of 
a('rificin
 (II. 3, 14-15). 
But whethcr Pânini recognized this fact or not, ('('rtain it i
 
that we have only to look at tbe forms which in the '''('(Ia. take 
the pla.ce of t u Ill, in order to convince our
elvl'
 that 1Il0
t of 


1 Sthii, 
\'å"hil'r:iyahoò.hanânuhft1a..thiti, to rcn-al hy g(...turcs, n mran- 
in
 nut found in our dictiunarit's. "Yil
on n'ndt'rs it "rnn
ly hy to stny 
with, whi('h would 
'''.crn the in...trunwlltal. Slip, l"tlr..in
, nlt'uns to u
o 
l'ur
c
 ill UTlll'" tu l"flll\'l'Y t-:omc ml':Ulill
 or intt'ntiun t(l :lIIothcr pcr
Ollo 
2 \\ïlsoll's Slllt.
kl'it GrllllUnltr, p. 3
U. 
,"01.. I\". 4 
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them are datives of verbal nounso As far as Sanskrit grammar 
is concerned, we may safely cancel the name of infinitive alto- 
gether, and speak instead boldly of datives and other cases of 
verbal nouns. 'Vhether these verbal nouns admit of the dative 
ca
e only, and whether some of those datival terminations have 
b...eome obsolete, are questions which do not concern the gram- 
marian, and nothing would be more unphilosophica.l than to 
make such points the specific characteristic of a new grammati- 
cal category, tbe infinith'eo The very idea that every noun 
must possess a complete set of cases, is contrary to all tbe lessons 
of the history of language; and though thc fact tha.t some of 
these forms belong to an antiquated phase of la.nguage has un- 
doubtedly contributed towards their being used more readily for 
certain syntactical purposes, the fact remains that in their origin 
anù their original intention they were datives and nothing elseo 
Neither could the fact that these datives of verbal nouns may 
govern the same case which is governed by the verb, bc uscd as 
a specific mark, because it is well known that, in Sanskrit more 
particulaTly, many nouns retain the power of governing the ac- 
cusativeo 'Ve shall now examine some of these so-called infini- 
tives in Sanskrito 


DATIVES IN Eo 
The simplest dative is that in e, after verbal bases ending in 
consonants or â, eo go, d r i s é, for the sake of seeing, to see; 
vid-é,toknow,paribhveê,lto overcome; sradcLhé kám, 
to believe. 


DATIVES IN .Alo 


After some 'Verbs ending in â, the dative is irregularly (Gram- 
mar, S
 239, 240) formed in ai; Rv. Vllo 19, 7, P a. r â d á i, to 
surrendero 1110 GO, 4, P I' a t i III á i, to compare, anù the impor- 
tant form va yo d h á i, of whieh more by and byo 


ACCUSATIVES IN A.'JE, G.ENITIVES AND ABLATIVES IN ASo 
LOCATIVES IN I. 
By the side of these datives wc have analogous accusatives in 
am, genitives and ablati ves in as, locativcs in io 
.Accusative: 1. 73, 10, <
akéma yåmam, .May we be able to 
geto 10 9-1, 3, sakéma tvâ samÍùhan, l\lay we be able to light 


1 In yerhs compoundC'd with prepositions the accent is on the penulti. 
mate: eo g., sam i d h e, at i k r á m e, ctco 
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theeo This may be the Oscan and Umhrian infinitive in urn, 
om, (u, 0), if we take y a In a as a base in a, and In as the sign 
of the accusative. In Sanskrit it is impossible to determine 
this question, for that bases in a also are used for 8imilar pur- 
poses is clearly seen in datives like d á b h â Y a ; eo ,q" Hv 0 Vo 
44, 2, ná dábhâya, not to conquer; VlIIo 96, 1, nríLhyâ/t tárâya 
síndhavalt su-pârãh, the rivers easy to cross for meno "Thether 
the Vedic imp<,ratives in âya (s â yak) admit of a similar ex- 
planation is doubtful on account of the accento 
Genitive: v i Ii k h a h, in îsvaro vilikhall, cognizant of draw- 
ing; and possibly Xo 108, 2, atiskádah bhiyásâ, from fear of 
crossingo · 
Ablative: Rvo V1IIo 1, 12, purâ âtrídah, before striking. 
Locative: Rv. V. 52, 12, drisí tvishé, to shine in glancing (?) 


DATIVES IN S-E. 
The same termination of the dativc is addeù to verbal bases 
which have taken the increment of the aorist, the So Thus 
from ,q i, to conquer, we have 9 i-s h, and 9 e-s h, and from Luth 
datival forms with infinitival function. 10 111, 4, té nah hin- 
vantu sâtáye dhiyé gishé, :\Iay they bring us to wealth, wisdom, 
victury! 
10 100, 11, apÎim tokásya mnayasya gpshé, l\1a.y Indra hclp 
us for getting water, children, and (lescen(lantso Cfo VI. 4-1, 180 
Or, after hascs ending in consonants, up a p r a k s h é; Vo 
.( 7, G, u pa-prakshé vríshanah - - - vaùhv[h yanti ákklm, the men 
go towards their wives to emuraceo 
These forms correspond to Greek infinitives like Àíìuo.& amI 
'Ta'J1/I0.&, pos:-iibly to Latin infinitives like ferre, for fer-;;e, velie for 
vel-,'\e, and t"()luis-.'\e; for se, following immediately on a conso- 
nant, can never represent the San
krit a s eo "rith re
anl to 
infinitives like fac-se, dic-se, I do not venture to cll'('ich- whetlH'r 
they arc primitive forms, or contracted, though fac-Ne conIel 
hardly be called a contraction of feci
,'ieo The 2d pcrso sing-. 
of the imperatÍ\ e of the 1st aorist mi(I(llp, Àíìuo.&, is identical 
with the infinitive in form, and the tran
ition of lIll'allin
 from 
tIll' infinitive to the imperati\c is \Vcll kno\'n in Gre(.k an(I 
otlll'r langu:t
eso (no.îðo. ð' 'fLo
 Àíìual T
 <þlÀ1w 'T&. 'T' 61r0,,,0. ð'XfU(JCU, 
Deliver up my ùear chilcl ancI accept the r:ln
()m)o Sl"'l'ral of 
tllest' aori
tie forms are sometimes vf'ry pl'rplexing in San:,krit. 
If we find, for instance, s t u s h é, we cannot always tell \\ lll't llt'r 
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it is the ínfinitive (ÀÎÌO'a,) ; or the 1st pel's. sing. of the aoro 
^ 
Atmanepo in the subjunctive (for s t u^ s h a i), Let me praise 
(À-bO'wp.al) ; or lastly, the 2d. perso sing. Atmanep. in the indica- 
tive (À6p), If s t us he has no accent, we know, of course, that 
it cannot be the infinitive, as in XO U3, 9 ; but when it has the 
accent on the last, it may, in certain constructions, be either 
^ 
infinitive, or 1st perso sing. aoro Atm. subj, Here we want fat, 
more careful gra mmatical studies on the language of the Veda., 
before we can venture to translate with certaintyo In places, 
for instance, where as in 10 122, 7 we have a nominative with 
s t us h é, it is clear that it must be ta.ken as an infinitive, 
stushé sâ vâm - - - râtílt, your gift, Varuna and :ThIitra, is to be 
praised; but in other places, such as VIII. 50 4, the choice is 
difficulto In VIII. 65, 5, índra grinÎshé u stushé, I should pro- 
pose to translate, Indra, thou longest for prai
ing. thou desirest 
to be praised, cfo VlIIo 71, ) 5; while in II. 20, 4, tál1! u stushe 
índram tám grinîshe, I translate, Let me praise Indra, let me 
laud Lim, admitting here, the irregular retention of Vikarana 
in the aorist, which can be defended by analogous forms such as 
gl'í-nî-sh-áni, strí-nî-:sh-árå, of which more hereaftero However, 
all these translations, as every real scholar knows, are, and can 
be tentative only. Nothing but a complete Vedic grammar, 
such as we may soon expect from Profesbor Benfey, will give 
us safe ground to stand ono 


DATIVES IN ÂYAIo 
Feminine bases in â form their dative in â y a i, and thus we 
find k a l' â Y a i used in the Veda, VII. 77, 1, as what we should 
call an infinitive, in the sense of to goo No other cases of k a r â 
have as yet been met witho A similar form is 9 â l' â Y a i, to 
praise, 10 38, 130 


DATIVES IN AYE. 
'Ve have next to consider bases in i, forming thcir dative in 
á y eo Here, whenever we are acquainted with the word in 
other cases, we naturally take a.lje as a simple dati ve of a nOHno 
Thus in I, 3 t, 8, we should trans1ate san á y e d h á n â n å m, 
for the acqui:o:ition of treaRllres, bccau:,c we are accustomed to 
other CaSl;:::i, such as I. 100, 13, san á y a s, acq l1i
itions, V 0 27, 
3, saním, wealth. But if we find, Vo 80, 5, dris
í.ye nak 
a s t h â t, she stood to be seen by us, lito, for our sedng, then we 
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prefer, though wrongly, to look upon such datives as infinitives, 
simply becausc we have not met with other cases of d r is i-so 


DATIVES IS TArE. 


'Vhat applies to datives of nouns in i, applies with still 
greatl'r furCe to datives of nouns in tio There is no r('a:-:on why 
in IXo 96, 4 we 
hould call á hat aye, to })(' without hurt, an 
infinitive, I'imply because no other case of a hat i-s uccurs in 
the Rig-Veda; while ág î t aye, not to fail, in the same line, is 
called a dative of á 9 Î t i-s, because it occurs again in the accu- 
sati ve á 9 î t i-JDo 


DATIVES IN TYAlo 


In ityái, to go, To 113,6; 124,1, we have a dative of iti-s, 
the act of going, of which the instrumental i t Y û occurs likc- 
wi5e, 10 167, 50 Thi:;; t y â, shurtened tu t y a, beeamc after- 
wards the regular termination of the gerund of compoullll verbs 
ill tya (Grammar S 446), whilc y a (
445) points to an original 
J a or y a io 


DATIVES IY AS-E. 


Next follow datives trom bases in a s, partly with accent on 
the first :-;JllaLle, like neuter nouns in a s, partly with the accent 
on as; partly with Guna, partly withouto ,rith regard to thelU 
it becomes still clearer how impossible it would he to rlistingui:,h 
bctween datives of abstract nouns, and other grammatical forllls, 
to be called infinitiveso Thus Rvo I. 7, 3 we rearl d Î I' g h â Y a. 
k á k I' has e, Inrh'a made the sun rise fur long glancing-, io e., 
that it might glance far and wideo It is quite trUe that no 
other ca
e8 of k á k s h as, seeing, occur, on whidl ground Illud- 
ern grammarians would probably c1a
1' it as an infinitive; Lut 
the qualifying dative d î r g h â Y a, elcarly shows that t 11(' poet 
felt k á k s has e as the dative uf a nuun, and ùid not t.'ouble 
hilll
l'lf, whether that noun was ùefective in other ca:-;es or nut. 
These clativcs of verbal nouns in a s, correspond l.xactly to 
Latin infinitives in ere, like t.ivcre (gÎvásc), and explain 
1ikl'wbe infinitives in ûre, ire, allll ire, forlU
 whil'h l'annut he 

l'lmn'tl'c1. It has hl'en thought that the Ill'arl'st approach to 
an infil1Íti\'e is to he found in such forllls as ,,, Î \" as e, b hi) Ii S l', 
to fear (V 0 2
, t), because in such ca:-cs the ordinary nomin;ll 
form wuulcl be L h á Y a ::;-eo There is, huwe\ er, the in
truull
llt
lI 
h h i Y a s a, X. 1 O
, to 
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DATIVES IN lIIANE. 
Next follow datives from nouns in man, van, and a no The 
suffix man is very common in Sanskrit, for forming verbal nouns, 
sueh as k a r-lll a n, doing, deed, from k a 1'0 Van is almost re- 
stricted to forming nomina agentis, such as d r u h-v a n, hating; 
but we find also substantives like p a t-v a n, still used in the 
sense of flyingo A n also is generally used like van, but we can 
see traces of its employment to form nomina actioni:; in Greek 
àÎ'
v, Lat. turbo, etc. 
Datives of nouns in man, used with infinitival functions. are 
very common in the Veda; eo go 10 164, 6, prikklÛìmi vidmane, 
I ask to know; VIIIo 93, 8, dâmane kritáh, made to giveo 'Ve 
find also the instrumental case vi d III á n â, eo .'/0' VIo 14, 5, 
vidmánâ urushyáti, he protects by his knowledgeo The:o:e ('01'- 
respond to Homeric infinitives, like 'lðp.t;Val, ððfJ.Eval, ctc.. 01(1 da.tives 
and not locatives, as Schleicher and Curtius suppo
ed ; while 
forms like ððP.EV are to be eXplained either as abbreviated, or as 
obsolete accusativeso 


DATIVES IN VANE. 
Of datives in v á n e I only know d ã v â n e, a most valuable 
grammatical relic, by which Professor Benfey wa.s enabled to 
explain the Greek ðovval, i. e., ðoFÉVQlol 


DATIVES IN ARE. 
Of datives in á n e I pointed out (1. co) d h û r v-a n e and 
vi b h v-å n e, VIo 61, 13, taking the latter as synonymous with 
vi b h v ê', and translatin
, Sa r a s vat î, the great, made to 
conqul'r, like a charioto Professor Roth, So vo vi b h v á n, takes 
the dative for an instrumental, and translates "made by an 
artificero" It is, however, not the chariot that is spoken of, 
but Sa r a s vat î, and of her it could hardly be said that she 
was maùe either by or for an artificero 


LOCATIVES l
 SARI. 
As we saw before that aoristic bases in s take the datival e, 
so that we had p r á k -8 h-e by the side of p r í k-e, we shall have 
to consider here aoristic ba
cs in .
, taking the sufIix a n, not 
however with thp termination of the dative, Lut with that of the 
locative io Thus we read X. 126, 3, náyishtltâ7t u na.1t nesháni 
1 See 1\1. M.'8 Translation qf the Rig- Veda, I. p. 340 
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pá.rshisllf71âh u nah parsháni áti dvíshah, they who are the best 
leaders to lead us, the best helpers to help us to overcome our 
enemies, lito in leading us, in helping uSo In VIII. 12, 19, 
g 1'i n î s h á n i, i. eo g r i-n Î-s h á n-i stands parallel with t u r v- 
á n-e, thus showing how both cases can answer nearly the same 
purposco If these forms existed in Greek, they would, after con- 
sonantal bases, be identical with the infinitives of the futureo 


CASE
 OF VERßAL Kouxs Dl TUo 
'Ve next come to a large number of ùatives, ablatives, or 
genitives, and accusatives of verbal nouns in t Uo This t II occurs 
in Sanskrit in abstract nouns such as g â t ú, going, way, etc., in 
Latin in adcen-tus, etco As these forms have been often trt'ateù, 
and as some of them occur freqnently in later Sanskrit also, it 
will sufJìce to give one example of each:- 
Dative in t a v e: g á n t a v e, to go, 10 46, 7. 
Old form in a i: g á n t a v á i, Xo 95, 140 
Genitive in to h: ù â t 0 h, governed by î s e, VII. 4, 60 
Ablative in to It: g á n t 0 h, I. 89, 90 
Accusative in t u m: g á n t u mo This is the supine in turn in 
Latino 


CASES OF VERBAL 
OUXS I
 TVA. 
Next follow cases of verbal nouns in tv á, the accent b<,ing on 
the suffixo 
Datives in tv i( y a: hat v ã' y a, Xo 81, 20 
Jnstrumentals in tvfí: hatv
 Io 100,180 
Older form in tvf: hatvf, IIo 17, Gj gatvf, IVo 41,50 


DATIVES IN DUAl AND DIIYAIo 


I have left to the end (Iatives in d h a i :1n(1 d h r a i, which 
properly belong to the datives. in ai, treate f l before, but differ 
from them as being datives of compound nonn
o As from 
m á y a Ii, delight, we have may ask a r a, de1i
ht - makin!:;" 
may 0 b h ú, delight-causing, and constru('tions like may 0 
d á d h e, so from v á y a s, life, vigor, we ha.ve v tí)p ask '0 í t, 
life-gidng, amI eon
trll1'tions like v 
í y 0 (I h å to From d h à 
we ('an fram
 two suLstanrival frame, d h å anll d h i-
, '0 !/o 
P 11 r o-d Ii fL, anll p 11 r 0-<1 II i s, like v i-d h i-so As an ordiuary 
substa.ntive, p 11 rOIl h a takes the feminilw termination a, èU111 
is dedined like s i v èÎo But if the verùa.l base remains at tho 
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end of a compound without the feminine suffix, a compound like 
va yo d h â would form its dative va y 0 d h e (Grammar, 
 239); 
and as in analogous cases we found old da.ti ve
 in a i, instead of 
e, eo go par â d a i, nothing can be said against va y 0 d h a i, as 
a Vedic dative of vayodhâo The dative of purodhi would 
be pur 0 d hay e, but here again, as, besides forms like d r i s- 
aye, we met with datives, such as it y ai, r oh ish y a i, there 
is no difficulty in admitting an analogous dative of pur 0 d h i, 
viz., pur 0 d h y a io 
The old dative cl h a i has been preserved to us in one form 
only, which for that reason is all the more valuable and im- 
portant., offering the key to the mysterious Greek infinitives in 
8at, I mean v a y 0 d h á i, which occurs twice in the Rig- Veda, 
X. 55, 1, and X. 67, 11. The importance of this relic would 
have been perceived long ago, if there had not been some uncer- 
tainty as to whether such a form really existed in the Vedao 
By some accident or other, Professor Aufrecht had printed in 
both passages va y 0 d 11 a i h, instead of v a yo d h a io But for 
this, no one, I believe, would have doubted that in this form 
v a yo d h a i we h
tve not only the most valuable prototype of 
the Greek infinitives in (o")8aL, but at the same time their fun 
explanationo V a y 0 d h a i stands for v a y a s-d h ai, in which 
cOlllpo
ition the first part va y a s is a neuter base in a s, the 
second a dative of the auxiliary verb d h â, used as a sub- 
stantiveo If, therefore, we find corresponding to va y 0 d h a i 
a Greek infinitive ßÉEu8aL, we mu:4 divide it into ßÉes-8al, as we 
diviùe 1fEvôEu()aL into t/!EÛÔES-8a.L J and translate it literally by " to 
do lyingo" 
It has been common to identify Greek infinitives in u8at with 
corresponding Sanskrit forms ending in d h Y a i. No doubt 
these forms in d h y a i are much more frequent than forms in 
d h a i, but as we can only take them as old datives of substan- 
tive
 in d h i; it would be difficult to identify the twoo The 
Sanskrit d h Y appea.rs, no doubt, in Greek, as (nT, d h being 
represented by the surd 8, and then assiLilated by y; but we 
could hardly attempt to explain u(J == 8y, because uo == (== oYo 
Therefore, unless we are prepared to see with BopI> in the iT 
before e, in this and similar forms, a remnant of the rcf-Iexi\yc 
pronoun, nothing remains but to accept the expla.nation off. !"l.d 
by the Vedic v a y 0 d II a i, and to separate 1fEùoEu8aL ill to 
El ôes- 
ea.l, lying to doo That this gramruatical com pound, if once 
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fonnd suc('essful, shoulò have been repeateù in other ten!'t'!', giv- 
ing us not only Î'pcJ.
f(r-Øal, but 'ì'pd1fl
(1'-8al, 1pcJ.1/ta(1'-8al, and ev('n 
'ì'pacþ81}(1'
(1'-8al, is no more than wbat we may see again ant} a
ain in 
the (Trammatical develo p ment of ancient anù modern lalwua(r
so 
ð 
 0 
in Some scholars have objccted on tIlt' saml' ground to Bopp'
 
explanation of ama-lIlini, as the nomo pluro of a partieiplc, bl'cau..c 
fhl')" think it impossible to look upon amunini, mnnlJámilli, t1l1la- 
'"(JUlilli, amabirnini as parti('ipial formationso But if a mOlll,l is 
once madc in languag-e, it is useù again and again, and little 
ace
ullt is taken of its original intentiono If we object to 
'ì'pcJ.1/t
(1'-8al, why not to 1C
^
V-(1"-/-L
lIal, or n611&.-/-L
Val, or /-LtxÐ-I]-/-Lflla& 'I 
In Sanskrit, too, we should hesita.te to form a compound of a 
moùifieù verbal base, such as p r i n a, with d h i, doing; yet as 
the San
krit ear was accustomed to y a gad h y a i from)" ag a, 
g a mad h y a i from g a m a, it did not protest against p r i 11. a- 
d h Y a i, v â v rid had h y a i, etc. 


Ih
TORICAL btrORTAXCE OF THESE GRA:\IMATICAL FOR
fSo 
AntI while these ancient grammatienl forms which supply the 
foundation of what in Gret'k, Latin, anli other languages we are 
a(,I'u
toHl(,(} to cnII infinitives are of the highest infert'st to thc 
f!ra1l1luarian amI the logician, their importnnec is hardly ll'ss in 
the t'ycs of the historiano Evcr)" honest stuùent of antiquity, 
whl'tlll'r his special field be IUflia, Per:-ia, Assyria., or E
Yrt, 
knows how often he is fillt.d with fear antI trembling wlwn he 
IIlCl.'ts with thoughts anù expre!'sion
 which, as he i
 apt to !'ay, 
cannot l)c ancÎento I have fre(lucnt1y confc
:5ctl to tha.t ft.'(>ling 
with reg-ard to some of the hymns of th.. Ri
- Yeda, and I well 
remcmber the time when I fclt inclined to tllrow up th.. whole 
work as motlern allli unworthy of the time anù labor bc"towpù 
upon ito At that time 1 was always eomfortetl by thesc 80-eallt.ù 
infinitive
 and other relics of aJH'il'nt languagc. Th..y eonM not 
have Leen faLricated in India. Th..y are unknown in ordinary 
San:-:krit, they an' unintclIi
iLlc as far a
 their Ol'i
in is cun- 
cerned in Grcek anù Latin, allli Jct in tIll' Y edil' lan
uagc \\ c 
find tll('
e forms, not only idcntipal with Grl'ek Hllll Latin form
J 
hut fl1rni
hilw the kl.'v to their formation in Gre 'ce anli ltalJ"o 
I:'" . 
The Vetlic va y a s-d h 
í i comparctl with Greek /3lfCT-8al. the 
Vedie s t n she cOInp<u'eli with Àûuat are to my min,} l'vidcnl'c 
in support of the antiquity and gelluinene
s of the VetIa that 
cannot be shaken hy any argnmentso 
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THE INFINITIVE IN ENGLISUo 
I add a few words on the infinitive in Englisb, though it has 
been well treated by Drol\farch in his" Grammar of the Anglo- 
Saxon Language," by Dr. l\lorris, and otherso \Ve find in 
Anglo-Saxon two forms, one generally called the infinitive, 
nim-a/1" to take, the other the gerund, to lIim-anne, to takeo Dro 
.March explains the first as identical with Greek plJ.L-
UI and 1I1J.L- 

P-cu, io eo, as an oblique case, probably the dative, of a verbal 
noun in ano He himself quotes only the dative of nominal bases 
in a, e. go n a man â y a, because he was probably unacquainted 
with the nearer forms in an-e supplied by the Vedao This infin- 
itive mdsts in Gothic as nÙn-an, in Old Saxon as nim-an, in Old 
Norse .as nem-a, in Old High German as nem-ano The so-called 
gerund, to nimanne, is rightly traced back by Dro l\Iarch to Old 
Saxon nim-annia, but he can hardly be right in identifying thc:se 
old datival forms with the Sanskrit base n am-a n î y a. In the 
Second Period of English (1100-1250)1 the termination of the 
infinitive bt'came en, and frequently dropped the final 11, as 
smelle == smellen; while the termination of the gerund at the 
same time became enne, (ende), ene, en, or e, so that outwardly 
the two forms appear to be identical, as early as the 1 tth cen- 
tury02 Still later, towards the end of the 14th century:the 
terminations were entirely lost, though Spenser and Shakespeare 
have occasionally to killen, passen, delæll, when they wi
hed to 
impart an archaic character to their languageo In modern Eng- 
lbh the infinitive with to is used as a verbal substantiveo \Vhen 
we say, "I wish you to do this," "you are able to do this," we 
can still perceive the datival function of the infinitiv
o Like- 
wise in such phrases, " it is time," " it is proper," "it is wrong 
to do that," to do may still be felt as an oblique caseo But we 
}lave only to invert these sentences, and say, "to do this is 
wrong," and we have a new substantive in the nOlllo sing" just 
as in the Greek .,.ò À I-YEl 110 Expressions like for to do, show 
that the simple to was not always felt to be sufficiently expres- 
sive to convey the meaning of an original dative. 


W ORl{S O
 THE INFINITIVE. 
The infinitive has formed the subject of many learned trea- 
tises. I divide them into two classes, those which appeared bø.. 
1 Morris, IIistoric Outlines of English Accidence, po 520 
2 Morris, 10 Co po 1770 
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fore and after 'Vilhelm's excellent essay, written in Latin, 
" De Infinitivi Vi et Natura," 18GR; and in a new and improved 
edition, " De Infinitivo Linguarum Sanscritæ, Bactricæ, !>ersicæ, 
Græcæ, Oscæ, Umbricæ, Latinæ, Goticæ, forma. et usu," l:-õenaci, 
18730 In this es
ay the evidence supplied hy the Veda wa.s tor 
the .first time fully collected, and the whole question of the na- 
ture of the infinitive placeù in its true historical lighto Before 
'Yilhelm the more important works were Bofer's Look, " Yom 
Infinitiv, besonders im Sanskrit," I3erlin, 1840; Bopp's para- 
graphs in his ,. Comparative Grammar;" IIumboldt's pa.per, in 
Schlegel's "Indische Bibliothek" (II. 74), 1824; anù his pos- 
t1lUmous paper in Kuhn's" Zeitschrift" (II. 245), 1853; some 
dissertations by Lo l\leJer, 
Ierguet, and Golenskio Benfey's 
"Sanskrit Grammar" (1852), too, ought to be mentioned, as 
having laid the first solid foundations. for tllis and all other 
branches of grammatical research, as far as Sanskrit is ('on- 
cernedo After 'Yilhehn the same subject has been treated with 
great independence 1.,y Ludwig, " Del' Infinitif im Veda," 1
11, 
and again "Agglutination odcr Adaptation," 1873; and also 
by Jolly, " Geschichte des Infinitivs," 18730 
I had myself discussed some questions connect.ed with the na- 
ture of the infinitive in my "Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
gu.t.gc," vol. iio po 15 seq., and I had pointed out in Kuhn's 
"Zl.itschrift," XVo 215 (186G) the b'1.'eat importance of the 
Veùic va yo d h a i for unraveling the formation of Greek in- 
finitives in cr-8aLo 


THE INFINITIVE IN BENOALIo 
At a still earlier time, in ] 847, in my " Essay on Bengali," I 
saiù: "As the infinitives of the Illlio-Gcrmanic languages mu
t 
be regarded as the absolute casec; of a verbal noun, it is proha.- 
ble that in Bl.ngali the infinitive in ile was also originally a loca- 
tive, w hil'h expre

ed not only local f'ituation, but al:-õo lllo\"PlI1ent 
towards some ohject, as an end, whether rea.l or imaginaryo 
Thus the Bengali infinitive corre'"'ponùs exactly with the Eng- 
lish, where the relation of case is expre!'
l'<.l by the pr('po
ition 
too Exo tâ}1fLke mârite åmi âsiyfLChi, ml>ans, I camc to the a;ta.te 
of beating him, or, I came tû beat him; am;lkc marite dco, 
i\"e 
me (permission), lct me (go) to the actiun uf heatin
, io t!o, allow 
me to bl>ato :Now as th(' form of the participle is the 
allle as 
that of the infinitive, it ma.y be douLte(1 if there is really a dis- 
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tinction between t.hese two forms as to their orlgmo For in. 
stan('e, the phrase âpan putrake mârite âmi tâhãka dekhilàm, 
can be translated, I saw him beating his own son; but it can be 
explained also as, what they nonsensically call ill Latin gram- 
mar accltsativus cum injinitivo, that is to say, the infinitive can 
he taken for a locative of the verbal noun, and the whole phrase 
be translatc(l, I saw him in the action of beating his own son, 
(1,;'/i jJatrern cædere ip.-:iu.!i; jilium)o As in every Bengali phrase 
t1H' participle in iie can be understood in this manner, 1 think it 
adlllb
ible to ascribe this origin to it, and instead of taking it 
for a nominative of a verbal adjective, to consider it as a loca- 
tive of a verbal nouno" 


THE INFINITIVE IN THE DRAVIDIAN LANGUAGES. 
I also tried to show that the infinitive in the Dl'avidian lan- 
guages is a verbal noun with or without a case suffix. This 
view has been confirmed by Dro Caldwell, but, in deference to 
him, I gludly withdraw the explanation which I proposed in ref- 
ercnce to the infinitive in Tamil. I quote from Dr. Caldwell's 
" Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages," 2d cdo 
p. 423: "Professor l\Iax l\Iüller, noticin
 tbat the majority of 
Tamil infinitives terminate in ka, supposed this ka to be identical 
in ori
in with kô, the dative-accusative case-sign of the Hindi, 
anù concluùed that the Dra,'idian infinitive was the accusative 
of a verbal nouno It is true that the Sanskrit infinitive and 
Latin 
upine in tum is cm'rect1y regarded as an accusative, and 
that our English infinitive to do, is the dative of a verbal noun; 
it is also true tbat the Dravidian infinitive is a verbal noun in 
origin, and never altogether loses that character; neverthelc!'s, 
the supposition that the final ka of most Tamil infinitives is in, 
any manner connected with l.:u, the sign of the Dravidian datiY'e, 
or of kô, the IIinùi dative-accusative, is inadmissible. A com- 
parison of various classes of verbs and of the various dialects 
shows that the kâ in question proceeds from a totally differeut 
source." 


ON IÁAnIALIZED AND UNLABIALIZED GUTTURALS, 
As in my article on Vayodltai, pnbli
hed in Kuhn's "Zeit- 
schrift," HWG, po 215, I had entered a caveat against idcntifJing 
Greek ß with Sanskrit '5f, I take this opportunity of frankly 
withdrawing it. }>honetically, no doubt, these two letters rep- 
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resent totally distinct pmvers, and to say that Sanskrit 
 evcr 
became Gn'ck 13 is as irrational to-day as it \\as tcn years agoo 
But historically I was entircly wrong, as will be SCl'n from the 
last eùition of Curtius' "Grundzüge." The guttural 
Ollant 
check was palatalized in the Southeastern Branch, and there 
became 9 anù z, while in the Xorthwc
tern Branch the :-:ame g 
was frequently labialized and became gv, v, and bo lIence, 
where we have 'ijf in 
anskrit, we may amI do find 13 in (;reeko 
But after withdrawing my former caveat, I make bold to pro- 
pose another, namely, that the original palatal sonant flatns, 
which in Sanskrit is graphically repre:sented by g, can never be 
represented in Greek by ßo ".hetller 9 in 
an
krit repre
ents 
an original palatal sonant check or an original palatal sonant 
flatus can generally be determined by a refcrence to Zend, which 
represents the formt'r by g, the lattcr by Zo \Ve lllay thcrefure 
formulate tlus phonetic law: - 
" W hen San s k r it 9 is I' e pre s e n t e d by Zen d =, 
i t can not bel' e pre s e n t e d b Y G I' e c k 130' , 
In this manner it is possible, I belicve, to utilize Af:coli's and 
:Fick's brilliant discovery as to a twofold, or even thrcefolel, dis- 
tinction of the Aryan k, as applieel to thc ..Aryan go They ha.ve 
proved that all Aryan languagcs :-;how traccs uf an ori
inal elis- 
tinction between a guttural surd check, k, frcqul'ntly palatalizcel 
in the Southeastern Branch (Sko k, Zend k) and liable to la- 
bialization, in Latin, Greek, Cymric, and Gothic; ancl another 
k, never liablc to labialization, but changed into a. flatus, pala.- 
tal or otherwise, in Sanskrit, Lithuanian, and Old 
lavonico 
They showed, in fact, - 


Sanskrit, IJtho SlaT 0 Oa.dh. & Cymo Lat. Oreeko Gothico 
ëfi' (
) = k =k, c, c = c = p = c, qu, V = IC, ICF, ICIC, "', "'''', T, TT,= In", ho 

 =8Z= Bee Ie - h 
In the same manner we ought in futnre to distinguish bctwl'cn 
a guttural sonant cheek, g, frequently pa.latalizl'cl in the 
ollth- 
eastern Branch (Sko g, Zellel g), anel liable to labialization, like 
k; and anotlwr g, ncver liable to labialization, but ('han
e(} into 
a flatu
, palatal or othl'rwise, in Zenel, Lithuanian, anel ()Iel 
Slavonic'. As we ncver have 1f'= 
 WP nc\ l'r h:t\"l' 13 = Qf, if 
\jf in Zcncl i:-; z. 
Tht, evicll'llet. \\ ill he fOHucl HillIer :-;k. .'I a. 11, !I a b 11, 9.L I' (to 
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decay, and to praise), 9 u s h, 9 ñ â, 9 ñ u, 9 â m â tar; a g, 
bhrâg, marg, yag, rag (at am). 
Gothic quinó, Gadho hen, Bæot. {:3&va depend on Zend 9 en i; 
Gadho haith-is on Zend 9 a f-r ao It is wrong to connect CJßE(l 
with gas, on account of Zend z a s, and g y â-n i with {:3ía, on 
account of Zend z y â-n i. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CAltIBRIDGE, ON FRIDAY, 
MAY 29, 1868. 1 


-.- 


PART I. 


ON THE STRATIFICATION OF LANGUAGEo 


THERE are few sensations more pleasant than that 
of wondering. 'Ve have all experienced it in child- 
hood, in youth, and in our manhood, and ,ve Jna.y 
hope that even in our old age this affpction of the 
n1ind will not entirely pass a,,-a,y. If we analyze this 
feeling of ,yonder carefully, we shall finù tbat it con- 
sists of t,yO cleUlents. \Vhat ,ye n1can by ,voutlering 
is Hot only that ,ye arc startled or stunned, - that 
I should call the merely passive eleInent of ,vonuer. 
When we say" I wonder," "e confess that ,ve are 
taken aback, but there is a. secret satisfaction Iuixl'd 
up ,vith our feeling of surprise, a kind of hope, nay, 
almost of certainty, that sooner or later the wonùer 
,vill cease, that our senses or onr nlind \vill recover, 
,vill grapple.' "ith these novel irnprt's:Ûol1:-' or expc.'ri- 
cnces, grasp thelll, it Illay be, thro\v theln, and finally 
triumph over thClIlo In fact we "outler at the ritldlt'8 
1 This Lecture has Lcen tram,ll1ted Lv l\1. Louis IIu\'ct, ami forms the 
tir:-t fllScil'ulu
 ûf the Bihliothi'(IUC de ';('eo!t. d..
 lI.wtl' Ftud..
, pultllt'e 
bUU:. It>:-i Hu:""pit'es du l\1iui:.t
rc de I'JJI:-tnu"tiull PuIJli'lllc. }'ari:-, lr)tJ
. 
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of nature, ,vh
ther anilnate or inal1illlate, with a firm. 
conviction that there is a solution to then1 all, even 
though \ve ourselves may not be a.ble to find it. 
vVonder, no doubt, arises from ignorance, but froln 
a peculiar kind of ignorance; fron1 ,vhat 111ight be 
called a fertile ignorance: an ignorance ,yhich, if ,ve 
look back at the history of n10st of oÙr sciences, ,vill 
be found to have been the n10ther of allllllluan knowl- 
edge. For thousands of years nlell have looked at 
the earth ,vith its stratifications, in SOllie places so 
clearly mapped out; for thousands of. years they 
must have seen in their quarries and n1Ïnes, as \veIl as 
\ve ourselves, the imbedded petrifications of organic 
creatures: yet they looked and passed on without 
thinking n10re about it - they did not ,vonder. Not 
even an Aristotle had eyes to see; and the conception 
of a science of the earth, of Geology, ,vas reserved for 
the eighteenth century. 
Still n10re extraordinary is the listlessness \vith 
which during all the centuries that have elapsed since 
the first nan1es ,vere given to all cattle, and to the 
fo,vl of the air, and to every beast of the field, n1en 
have passed by \vhat \vas n1uch nearer to thel11 than 
even the gravel on which they trod, llaluely, the ,vords 
of their own language. Here, too, the clearly lnarked 
lines of different strata seemed ahuost to challenge 
attention, and the pulses of forn1er life were still 
throbbing in the petrified forms iln bedded in gran1- 
Inars and dictionaries. Yet not even a Plato had eyes 
to see, or ears to hear, and the conception of a science 
of language, of Glottology, was reserved for the nine- 
t
enth centuryo 
I allt far frOln saying that Plato and .1\ristotle knf'w 
nothing of the nature, the urigin, and the purpuHe uf 
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language, or that we have nothing to learn fronl their 
,vorkso l'hey, and their successors, and their pred- 
ecessors too, beginning ,vith Hera.kleitos anù Dl.
nlO- 
kritos, "'ere startled and almost fascinakJ by the 
lllysteries of human speech as luuch as by the nlYs- 
teries of human thought; and ,vhat ,ve call granlJnar 
and the ht'vs of language, nay, aU the technical terms 
wùich are still current in our schools, such as noun 
and verb, case and number, infinitive and participle, 
all this 'vas first discovered and nallled by the philos- 
ophers and grammarians of Greece, to 'VhOlll, in spite 
of all our new discoveries, I believe ,ve are still oe- 
holdt
n, whether consciously or unconsciously, for J)lore 
than half of our intellectual life. 
But the interest which those ancient Greek philos- 
ophers took in.language ,vas purely philosophica.l. It 
,vas the form, far more than the nlatter of speech 
,vhich seelnf'.] to then1 a subject ,v?rthy of philosophi- 
cal speculation. 'fhe idea that there was, pven in 
their days, an ilnJnl'nse Inass of accuIunlatp<1 speel'h 
to hp sifted, to be analyze(l, and to be accounted for 
sornehow, Lefore a.ny theories on the naturt' of lan- 
guage could be safely started, hardly ever entered 
thp'ir nlinJs; or ,vhen it did, as ,ve Hce herc and there 
in Plato's" I(ratylos," it soon Yalli
hed, ,vithout leay- 
ing any pennanent inlprcssion. Each people and e,U'h 
generatioll has its own problems to solvc. l'he prou- 
leln that occnpied Plato in his " Kratylos" ,vas, if I 
lUlderstalHl him rightly, the possibility of a. perfect 
language, a ('uITect, trne, or idt'al language, a lan- 
guagp fOl1nJp(l 011 his own philosophy, his own Sysh'1l1 
of t) PPS or i(ll'aso I Ie ,va
 too wise a Blan to attl'lnpt, 
like .Bishop \Vilkius, th(' a('tHai constnll'ti')ll of :Ii 
philosophical lallguagco Hut, likl' Leibllií', he j U:it 
\"01.. 1\". 5 
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lets us see that a perfect language is conceivable, and 
that the chief reason of the iInperfections of real lan- 
guage must be found in the fact that its original 
franlers \vere ignorant of the true nature of things, 
ignorant of dialectic philosophy, and therefore in- 
capable of nailling rightly \vbat they had failed to 
apprehend correctly. Plato's view of actual lan- 
guage, as far as it can be nlade out fron1 the critical 
and negative rather than didactic and positive dia- 
logue of" J{ratylos," seems to bave been very nluch the 
saIne as his vie\v of actual government. Both fall 
short of the ideal, and both are to be tolerated only in 
so far as they participate in the perfections of a.n idea.l 
state and an ideal language. l Plato's" J{ratylos " 
is full of suggestive ,visdom. It is one of those books 
wbich, as ,ve read them again froln tilne to til11e, 
seeln every time like ne,v books: so little do we per- 
ceive at first all that is pre-supposed in thelll, - the 
accurnulateù nlollid of thought, if I Inay say so, in 
,vhich alone a, philosophy like that of Plato could 
strike its roots and draw its support. 
But ,vhile Plato sho,vs a deeper insight into the 
mysteries of language than almost any philosopher 
that has come after hinl, he has no eyes for that l11ar- 
velous harvest of ,vords garnered up in our diction- 
aries, and in the dictionaries of all the races of the 
earth. With hill1 language is ahnost synonymous 
,vith Greek, and though in one passage of the " I{ra- 
tylos " he suggests that certain Greek ,vords nlight 
have been borrowed frOln the Barbarians, and, more 
particularly froln the Phrygians, yet that remark, as 
cOining froIll Plato, seefus to be purely ironical, and 
though it contaius, as \ve know, a gerlTI of truth that 
1 ::'ee Henfer, Ut,bt" dif!, Auf!J{tbt!- d
s K1'atylo,."G(ittin
en, l
t)ð, 
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bas proved nlost fruitful in our nlodern science of lan- 
guage, it struck no roots in the n1Îu<ls of Greek phi- 
1080 } )hers. Ho,v much our new science of lauO'uacrc 
b b 
difIers froln the linguistic studies of the Greek!:;; ho\v 
entirely the interest ,vhich Plato took in language is 
now supplanted by ne'v interests, is strikingly brought 
hOlne to us when we see how the þ.
ociété de Lillfluís- 
tique, lately founded at Paris, and including the naines 
of tbe most distinguished scbolars of France, declares 
in one of its first statutes that 
'it will rpceive no 
cOInnlunication concerning the origin of language or 
the forlnation of a universallauguage," the very sub- 
jéet
 which, ill the tinle of Hera.kleitos and l>lato, re11- 
derpd linguistic studies ,vorthy of the consi<leratioll 
of a. philosopher. 
It may be that the ,vodd was too young in the 
days of Plato, and that the Ineans of comnulnication 
'vere wanting to enable the ancient philosopher to 
see very far heyon<l the narrow hurizon of n rt'l'ec. 
'Vith us it is different. 1'he world has grown ohlL-r, 
and has left to us in the annals of its various litera.- 
tures the monuments of gro,ving and llecaying speech. 
l'l1e world has gro\vu larger, and ,ve have before llS, 
not only the relic
 of ancient civilization in ...\sia, 
Africa., and AUlerica, but Ii ving languages in sHeh 
nUJuber and variety that ,ve dr't'v back ahnost a
hast 
at the nlere list of their HaInes. 1'he ,vorld has 
gro,vn wiser too, and ,vherc Plato could only see 
illlperfections, the failures of the foun<lers of IUlJnan 
speech, we 
ce, as everywher(' ùbc in ]111Jnan liC
, a. 
natural progr('ss froin the in1perfect towards the per- 
fect, unct'asing atteill ptH at rl'alizing tht' itll'al, and 
the frl'(pH'J1t triulllphH of the lltllllall IllilHI on'r the 
ine\ilaLle ditli('ulties uf this earthl) ('tlIHlititlll,- ditli- 
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culties, not of man's own making, but, as I firnlly be.. 
lieve, prepared for him, and not ,vithout a purpose, 
as toils and tasks, by a higher Po,ver and by the 
highest Wisdom. 
Let us look then abroad and behold the materials 
which the student of language has no,v to face. Be- 
ginning with the language of the vVestern Isles, we 
have at the present day, at least 100,000 ,vorùs, ar- 
ranged as on the shelves of a l\luSetl1n, in the pages 
of Johnson and "\tVebster. But these 100,000 ,yords 
represent only the best grains that have remained in 
the sieve, while clouds of chaff have been ,vinnowed 
off, and ,vhile many a valuable grain too has been 
lost by mere carelessness. If we counted the wealth 
of English dialects, and if ,ve added the treasures of 
the ancient language from Alfred to 'V ycliffe, ,ve 
should easily double the herbarilun of the linguistic 
flora of England. And what are these vVestern Isles 
as con1pared to Europe; and ,vhat is Europe, a mere 
prolnontory, as compared to the vast continent of 
Asia; and what again is Asia, as cOlnpared to the 
whole inhabitable world? But there is no corner of 
that world that is not full of language: the very 
desert and the isles of the sea teem ,vith dialects, and 
the more we recede from the centres of civilization, 
the larger the nun1ber of independent languages, 
springing up in every valley, and overshadowing the 
slnallest island. 


-'Iðav l
 ?TOÀÚðfllðpOV &1I
p vÀaTóp.o
 lll()wv 
II , , '" 
 ' () . é or 1 
U7rTatllft., ?TapfOVTO
 aoYJv, ?TO fV apçfTat fPYWo 
'Ve are bewildered by the variety of }Jlants, of 
birds, and fishes, and insects, scattered with lavish 
prodigality over land and sea; - but ,vhat is the Ii v.. 
1 Theokrito.s, xvii. 90 
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ing wealth of that Fauna as compared to the wingl'd 
words which fill the air ,vith unceasing Inusic! ''"''hat 
are the scanty relics of fossil plants and allinlals, 
compared to the storehouse of ,,,,hat ,ve call the 
dead languages I How then can ,ve expla.in it that 
for centuries and centuries, ,vhile collecting beasts, 
and birds, and fishes, a.nd insects, while studying their 
forms, froln the largest down to the s)nallest and al- 
most invisible creatures, Ulan has passed by this forest 
of speech, without seeing the forest, as we say in Ger- 
man, for tbe very nunlber of its trees (JIan 8ah den 
1-Vald vor lauter Bäumen nicht), without once asking 
how this vast currency could ha.ve been coined, ,vhat 
inexhaustible mines could have supplied the metal, 
what cunning hands could have devi
pd the inIagc 
and superscription, - without once ,volHlering at thp 
countless treasure inherited by hilll froln the fathers 
of the human race? 
Let us now turn our attention in a different di- 
rection. After it had l,ecn discovered that there 
was this great nlass of lua.terial to Lc collected, to 
be classified, to be expla incd, ,vhat ha
 the 
cil'nce 
of Language, as yet, really accolllplishcd? It has 
achieved nluch, considering that real work only Le- 
gan about fifty years ago; it has achieved little, if we 
look at what still ren1ai1lb to be done. 
rrhe first diseovery ,vas that langungps aùlnit of 
classification. N o\V this was a very grpa,t d iscoV'ery, 
and it at once chauCTed and raised tIll' \vhole charact pr 
b 
of linguistic studies. Languages l11i
ht ha.\ P bel>n, for 
all we klHHV, the result of indivillua.l fancy ute poetr) ; 
words Illight ha.ve bePH created here and tllerl' at ral1- 
dOln, or lWPll fixeù by a. convention, nlore 01' les
 al.- 
bitl'al'Y. In that case a. scientific classi1ication wuuld 
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have been as inlpossible as it is if applied to the 
changing fashions of the day. Nothing can be classi- 
fied, nothing can be scientifically ruled and ordered, 
except \vhat has grown up in natural order and ac- 
cording to rational rule. 
Out of the great mass of speech that is now acces- 
sible to the student of language, a nUlnber of so-called 
fa.nlilies have been separated, snch as the Aryan, the 

1enlÍtic, the Ural-Altaic, the lndo-G-Yhinese, the Dra- 
vidian, the lJIalayo- Polynesian, the Kafir or Bâ-ntu 
in Africa, and the Polysynthetic dialects of America. 
The only classes, however, which have been carefully 
exan1Ïned, and \vhich alone have hitherto supplied 
the materials for \vhat \ve nlight call the Philosophy 
of Language, are the Aryan and the Selnitic, the 
forlner conlprising the languages of India, Persia, 
Armenia, Greece and Italy, and of the Celtic, Teu- 
tonic, and Slavonic races; the latter consisting of the 
languages of the Babylonians, the Syrians, the J e\vs, 
the Ethiopians, the Arabs. 
These two classes include, 110 doubt, the most im- 
portant languages of the world, if we lneasure the 
iInportance of languages by the anlount of influence 
exercised on the political and literary history of the 
world by those who speak them. But considered by 
themsel ves, and placed in their proper place in the 
vast realnl of hUlnan speech, they describe but a very 
snlall segment of the entire circle. The conlpleteness - 
of the evidence which they place before us in the long 
series of their literary treasures, points thenl out in 
an elninellt degree as the most useful subjects on 
\vhich to study the anaton1Y of speech, and nearly all 
the discoveries that have been made as to the la ,vs of 
language, the process of cOluposition, derivation, and 
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inflexion, have been gained by Aryan and SCluitic 
scholars. 
Far be it froin Ine, therefore, to unùel'rat(\ the 
value of Aryan and Senlitic scholarship for a. snc- 
cessful prosecution of the Science of Language. But 
while doing full justice to the methoù ac1optcc.l hy 
Semitic and Aryan scholars in the c1iscovery of th,. 
laws that r
gulate the growth antI decay of lallgllagf
, 
we HUlst not shut our eyes to the fact that our field 
of observation has been thus far extremely lilnited, 
and that \ve should act in defiance of the simplest 
rules of sound induction, were \ve to generalize on 
such scanty evidence. Let us but clearly see what 
place these t\VO so-called families, the Aryan anù 
Semitic, occupy in the great kingdoln of speech. 
They are in reality but two centres, two sn1all scttle- 
ments of speech, and all we kno\v of them is their 
pcriod of decay, not their period of growth, their 
descending, not their ascending care..>r, their Bcing, 
as we say in Gernlan, not their llecollling (Iltr Ge- 
wordcJojein, 'ìdcltl ihr JVerden). Evcn in the earli- 
est literary dOCulnents both the Aryan and Seluitic 
specch appear before us as fixed and petrified. 1"'hcy 
had left forever that ::;t.age during \vhich language 
grows and expands, bcfore it is arrested in its l':.\..U- 
berant (ertility by lueallS of religions or political con- 
centration, by means of oral tl'aditioll, or finalJy hy 
1neans of a \vl.itten litcrature. In the natural history 
of spcech, \vriting, or, \vha.t in ea.rly titHeS ta.kes the 
place of writing, ural tradition, is sOlnething tnerdy 
accidental. It represents a. foreign illtlU(\nl"C which, 
in natural history, eall only hp cOIn pared to tlIP in- 
fluPllcc (}xercised by tlolnesticatioll on plants and 
aniluals. Language \vould be language still, )lay, 
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would be nlor
 truly language, if the idea of a litera- 
ture, ,vhether oral or \vritten, had never entered 
Inen's minds; and ho\vever inlportant the effects pro- 
duced by this artificial dOlnestication of language 
Inay be, it is clear that our ideas of what language 
is in a natural state, and therefore what Sanskrit and 
Hebrew, too, must have been before they ,vere taulpd 
and fixed by literary cultivation, ought not to be 
formed froln an exclusive study of Aryan and Semitic 
speech. I nlaintain that all that we call Aryan and 
Sen1Ïtic speech, wonderful as its literary representa- 
tives may be, consists of neither more or less than so 
many varieties \vhieh all o\ve their origin to only t\VO 
historical concentrations of ,vild unbounded speech; 
nay, however perfect, ho,vever po\verful, ho\vever 
glorious in the history of the ,vorId, - in the eyes of 
the student of language, Sanskrit, Greek, and 
atin, 
Hebre\v, Arabic, and Syriac, are what a .student of 
natural history ,vould not hesitate to call "monstra," 
unnatural, exceptional formations ,vhich can never dis- 
close to us the real character of language left to itself 
to follo\v out its own la,vs without let or hindrance. 
oFor that purpose a study of Chinese and the Tura- 
Dian dialects, a study even of the jargons of the 
savages of Africa, Polynesia, and 1\ielanesia is far 
more instructive than the 1110st minute a
'tlysis of 
Sanskrit and Hebre\v. The in1pression which a study 
of Greek and Latin and Sanskrit leaves on our minds 
is, that language is a work of art, 1l10st con1pliC'
ted, 
1110st wonderful, nlost perfect. 'Ve have given so 
Dlany names to its outward features, its genders and 
cases, its tenses and nloods, its participles, gerunds, 
and supilles, that at last ,ve are frightened at our 
own devices. vVho can read through all the so-called 
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irregular verbs, or look at the thousands a.nd thou- 
sands of words in a Greek Dictionary without feeling 
that he mov
s about in a perfect labyrinth? Ho,v 
then, ,ve ask, ,vas this labyrinth erected? Ho\v did 
all this come to be? 'Ve ourselves, speaking the 
language which we speak, Inove about, as it "ere, in 
the innernlost chanlbers, in the darkest recesses of 
that primeval palace, but we cannot tell by ,,,hat 
steps and through \vhat passages ,ve arrived there, 
and we look in vain for the thread of Ariadne \vhich 
in leading us out of t.he enchanted castle of our lan- 
guage, ,vould disclose to us the way by \vhich we our- 
selves, or our fathers and forefathers before us, entcred 
into it. 
The question ho,v language came to be ,vhat it is 
has been asked again and again. Even a school-boy, 
if he possesses but a grain of the gift of ,yolHleri ng 
lllust ask hin1self why 'lnen::;a means one table, and 
nlensæ Inany tables; \vhy I love should be amo, I 
Hn 
loved amor, I shall love amabo, I have loved an
avi, I 
should have loved amavissem. Until very lately two 
ans\vers only could have been given to such qucstions. 
Both sound to us almost absurd, yet in their titHe 
they \vere supported by the highest authurities. 
Either, it ,vas said, language, and parti,-'ularly the 
gralnlnatical fraillework of language ,vas Blade by 
convention, by agreeing to call one table ?ne'J1sa, anti 
lnany ta.bles men8æ; or, and this was Schl(\gcl's vip\v, 
language ,vas declared to possess an organic life, and 
its tel'lllillations, prefixes, and sufJixes "'"ere supposed 
to have sproutpd forth froni the r
ulica.18 and stems 
and brandH.)s of languagc, like so Inany hlub 
uHl 
flowcrso 1"0 us it seenlS ahllost incl'P(Iihle that Hueh 
theoril1s should have bt'cn seriously lllaintaineù, anù 
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maintained by men of learning and genius. But 
what better answer could they have given? vVhat 
better answer has been given even now? We have 
learnt sonlething, chiefly froln a study of the modern 
dialects, which often repeat the processes of ancient 
speech, and thus betray the secrets of the fan1ily. 
\Ve have learnt that in SOlne of the dialects of mod- 
ern Sanskrit, in Bengali for instance,1 the plural is 
formed, as it is in Chinese, Mongolian, rrurkish, Fin- 
nish, Burmese, and Siamese, also in the Dravidian 
and :àlalayo-Polynesian dialects, by adding a ,vord 


1 In my essay On the Relation of Bengali to the Aryo.n and Ah01'iginal 
Lang1tages of bulirl, published in 184:8, I tried to explain these plural suf- 
fixes, such as dig, g a n a, g â t i, va r g a, d a I a. I had translated the 
last word by band, supposing from 'Vilson's Dictionary, ami from the 
Sab(la-kalpa-druma that d a I a could be used in the sense of band or Illulti- 
tudeo I doubt, however, whether d a 1 a is ever used in Sanskrit in that 
sense, and I feel certain that it was not used in that sense with sufficient 
frequency to account for its adoption in Bengali. Dro Friedrich l\Iiiller, in 
his useful abstracts of some of the grammars discovered by the Novllra in 
her journey round the earth (1857-59), has likewise referred d a 1 to the 
Sanskrit d a 1 a, but he renders what I hall in English rendered by hand, 
by the German word Band, This can only be an accident. I meant ban(l 
in the sense of a band of robbers, which in German would be Bnndeo He 
seems to have misunderstood me, and to have taken hand for the German 
Band, which means a ribbon. Might d a I a in Bengali be the Dravidian 
tal a or d a l a, a host, a crowd, which Dro Caldwell (po 197) mentions as a 
possible etymon of the pluralizing suffix in the Dravidian languages '/ 
Benga1i certainly took the idea of forming its plurals by composition with 
words expressive of plurality from its Dravidian neighbor, aIllI it is not 
impossible that in some cases it might have transferred the very word 
d a la, crowdo This d a I a ami tal a appears in Tamil as kala and gala, 
ami as San!'krit k may in Sinhalese be represented by v (10 k a = [ova), I 
thought that the plural termination used in Sinhalese after inanimate 
nouns might possibly be a corruption of the Tamil kala. 1\Ir, Childers, 
however, in his able "E
say on the formation of the Plural of Neuter 
Kouns in Sinhalese" (J. R. A. S" 1874, p. 40), thinks that the Sinhalese 
t'ala is a corruption of the Sanskrit van a, forest, an opinion which seems 
likewise to be held by 1\Iro D' A.lwis (l. c. p. 48). As a ('ase in point, in sup- 
port of my own opinion, .Mr. Childers mentioned to me the Sillhalcs
 mal- 
"a1'U, Sanskrit m â I â - k â r a, a wreath-maker, a gardener. In Pcrsiau 
both ån and hâ are remnants of decayed plural terminations, not coll
c- 
ljv
 words add
d to the base. 
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expres
ive of plurality, and then appending ag
1.in the 
tern1Ïnations of the singular. 'Ve have learnt froln 
French how a future, je parlerai, call be fornlcd by 
an auxiliary verb: "I to speak have" coniing to 
Inean, I shall speak. 'Ve have learnt froln our own 
language, 'whether English or GenTIan, that suffixes, 
sneh as head in godhead, ship in ladyship, dum, in 
lcinydonl, were originally substantives, having the 
ulpaning of quality, shape, and state. nut I douLt 
whether even thus ,ve should have arrived at a thor- 
ough understanding of the real antecedents of lan- 
guage, unlèss, what happened in the study of the 
stratification of the earth, had happened in the study 
of language. If the fornuttion of the crust of the 
earth had been throughout rt'glliar and uniforlll, and 
if none of the lo,ver strata had been tilted up, so that 
even those who run might read, 110 shaft fro1ll the 
surface could have been sunk deep enough to bring 
the geologist from the tertiary strata down to the 
Silurian rockso The saUIP in language. Unless SOlne 
languages had been arrested in theil o growth during 
their earlier stages, anù had relnaillPd on the surfaep 
in this prinlitive state exposed only to tbe deconlpos- 
ing influence of atmospheric a.ction, and to the ill- 
treatInent of literary cultivation, I doubt ,vhether 
any scholar would have had tIu" courage to say that at 
one time Sanskrit was like unto Chinpsp, and Ilpbrf'w 
110 better than 
Ialay. 111 the sueeessivt" strata of 
language thus exposed to our view, we havp in !'aet. as 
in Geulogy, the very thread of Ariaùne, \\ hil,lt, if \\ l.' 
,vill hut trnst to it, \vill lead us out of the (lark lahy- 
rinth of lancJ'uacJ'l) in which \ve li,"e, by the t5aIUC road 
b b 0 
by whieh we and those who ea1Hl) before Us, fìn
t Cll- 
ten
d into it. 'rIte JlIOre we retran" uur steps, the 
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more we advance froln stratum to stratum, from story 
to story, the Inore shall \ve feel ahnost dazzled by the 
daylight that breaks in upon us; the more shall \ve 
be struck, no longer by the intricacy of Greek or 
Sa.nskrit granlInar, but by the lliarvelous simplicity 
of the original \varp of human speech, as preserved, 
for instance, in Chinese; by the child-like contriv- 
ances, that are at the bottoln of Paulo-post Futures 
and Conditional l\Ioods. 
Let no one be frightened at the idea of studying a 
Chinese granlnlar. Those \vho can take an interest 
in the secret springs of the mind, in the elelnents of 
pure reason, in the laws of thought, \vill find a Chi- 
nese granlmal O rnost instructive, nlost fascinating. It 
is the faithful photograph of man in his leading- 
strings, trying the Inuscles of his mind, groping his 
way, a.nd so delighted \vith his first successful grasps 
that he repeats thenl again and again. It is child's 
play, if you like, but it displays, like all child's play, 
that \visdom and strength \vhich are perfect in the 
mouth of babes and sucklings. Every shade of thought 
that finds expression in the highly finished and nicely 
balanced system of Greek tenses, lnoods, and particles 
can be expressed, and has been expressed, in that in- 
fant language by \vords that have neither prefix nor 
suffix, no terlninations to indicate number, case, tense, 
mood, or persono Every ,vord in Chinese is monosyl- 
labic, and the same ,vord, without any change of forln, 
nlay be uspd as a noun, a verb, an adjective, an ad- 
verb, or a particle. Thus ta, according toO its position 
in a sentence, may Inean great, greatness, to grow, 
very much, very.! 
And here a very ilnportant observation has been 
1 Stanilas Julien, Exe1 0 cises Pratique8, p. 140 
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made by Chinese gra.mn1arians, an observation which, 
after a. very slight Illodification a.nd expansion, con- 
tains indeed the secret of the ,vhole growth of lan- 
guage froln Chinese to English. If a ,vord in Chi- 
nese is used ,vith the bonâ fide significatiun of a. noun 
or a verb, it is called a. full word (slii-tsé); if it is 
used as a particle or ,vith a. Iuerely detern1Ïnative or 
forn1al character, it is called an empty 'Word (hiu-tsé 1). 
There is as yet no outward difference between full 
and empty ,vords in Chinese, and this renders it all 
the lllore creditable to the gramInarians of China that 
they should have perceived the in ward distinction, 
even in the absence of any outward signs. 
]
et us learn then froIll Chinese gnullillarians this 
great lesson, that ,vords may become elnpty, and 
without restricting the Illealling of empty ,vords as 
they do, let us use that term in the 1l1ù:st genera.l 
sense, as expressive of the fact that ,vords lllay lose 
son1ething of their full original meaning. 
Let us add to this another observation, ,,,hich the 
Chinese could not ,veIl have Inade, but which ,ve 
shall see confirn1ed again and again in the history of 
language, viz. : that eOlpty ,vord:s, or, ah 'Vè llm.y also 
call theIn, dead ,vords, are 1110st exposed to phonetic 
decay. 
It is clear then that, ,vith these t,vo preliluinary 


1 F.ndlicher, Cltinesische Grammatik, 
 122. W' ade, Progre;;sive COll,rse 
on tlte Pnr
 of Speech, po 102 A different divi
ion of w()rd
 adopted by 
Chinese grammarians is that into dead and liæ 'words, ss,",-fse unci S;1I!f-l$., 
the former comprising nouns, the latt
r \"
rbso The !-amc d
:-.C.
 are bome- 
times called tsin!/-I&] and llO-tsé, unmo\.
d and mnn'd words. 'I'hi!; show
 
how purposel
:'Is it would be to try to tind out wlll'thcr InJlgun
e Ùt'g':UI 
with noun or \"erb. In the earlie
t phase of speech the smne word was 
both noun anti n
rb, according to the use that \\ as matie of it, :\ntl it is .0 
still to a great extcnt in Chinese. See Endlicher, Cliinesisc/te Granlmatik, 

 2190 
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observations, we can imagine three conditions of lan- 
guage : - 
1. There l11ay be languages in which all words, 
both elllpty and full, retain their independent fornl. 
Even ,vords which are used when ,ve should use 
mere suffixes or terminations, retain t.heir outward 
integrity in Chinese. l-'hus, in Chinese, .fin lneans 
nlan, tu means cro,vd, ;jin-tu, 111an-cro,vd. In this 
cOlnpound both ;jin and t1t continue to be felt as in- 
dependent ,vords, lllore so than in our own compound 
man-lcind; but nevertheless tu has becon1e en1pty, 
it only serves to detern1ine the preceding word :jin, 
man, and tells us the quantity or ntllnber in which 
i'in shall be taken. The C01l1pound answers in inten- 
tion to our plural, but in form it is ,vide apart from 
men, the plural of man. 
2. Elnpty ,vords lnay lose their independence, nlay 
suffer phonetic decay, and dwindle down to mere suf- 
fixes and tenuinations. Thus in Burn1ese the plural 
is fonned by to, in Finnish, 1\fordvillian, and Ostiakian 
hy t. As soon as to ceases to be used as an inde- 
penden t ,vord in the sense of number, it becoilles an 
elnpty, or if you like, an obsolete wore}, that has no 
lneaning except as the exponent of plurality; nay, at 
last, it n1ay dwindle do,vn to a mere letter, which is 
then called by gralnn1arians the termination of the 
plural. In this second stage phonetic decay n1ay 
,veIl-nigh destroy the whole body of an en1pty ,vord, 
but - and this is in1portant - no full words, no 
radicals are as yet attacked by that disintegrating 
process. 
3. Phonetic decay may advance, and does advance 
still further. Full ,vords also lllay lose their inùe- 
penùence, and be attacked by the saIne diseaBe that 
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had destroyed the original features of sufE. 
es and 
prefixes. In this state it is 
requently in1possible to 
distinguish any longer bet,veen the radical and forma- 
tive elen1ents of words. 
If \ve ,vished to represent these three stages of lan- 
guage algebraically, ,ve Inight represent the first by 
n,R, using H, as the S) Inbol of a. root which bas suf- 
fered no phonetic decay; the second, by l{ + p, or 
p + R, or p + R + p, representing by p an en1pty 
,vord that has suffered phonetic change; the third, 
by rp, or 1'1', or p1"p, ,,,hen hoth full awl Plnpty \,,"01'(1s 
have been changed, and have becOlue welded togptlll>r 
into one indistinguishable BlasS through the intense 
hpat of thought, and by the constant halnmering of 
the tongue. 
l-'hose ,vho are acquainted ,vith the ,yorks of Hum- 
holl1t ,viII easily recognize, in these three stages or 
strata, a. classification of language first suggested by 
that elnincnt philosopher. According to hi111 lan- 
guages can be classified as isolating, agglutinative, l 
and inflectional, and his definition of these three 
classes agrees in the Inain ,vith the description just 
gi ven of the three strata or stagt:
s of lauguage. 
But what is curious is that thiH threefold classifica- 
tion, and the consequences to which it h_:
uls, should 
not at once have been fully reasoned out, nay, that a. 
systern lTIOst palpably erroneons should have 1>('(')1 
founded upon it. 'Ye find it repcatc(l again and 
again in 11l0st ,yorks on Conlparative Philology, that 
Chincse belongs to thp isolatiu,-q clags, tIlt-'- 1\lra.llian 
languagps to thp combinator!!, th
 ..Aryan ana Smnitic 
1 A,l/!JlufÏ1urfice seems an unneces
arily uncouth word, mut 3!; ill1plyin
 a 
soml'thin
 which glue!; two \\ ()rd
 tug-ether, u kind of JJi1t(lt:r:ucal, it is ob- 
jectionable as a teehnil'ul tt'rm. Cum.binatol'Y iq tcehnieall,y more correct, 
and IC3S strange than ugglutil1ative. 
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to the inflectional; nay, Professor Pctt 1 and his school 
seeln convinced that no evolution can ever ta.ke place 
fron1 isolating to combinatory and froln combinatury 
to inflectional speech. "\Ve should thus be fOl'Cl
d to 
believe that by some inexplica.ble gl'arnlna.tical in- 
stinct, or by some kind of inherent necessity, lan- 
guages ,vere from the bpginning created as isolating 
or cornbinatory, or inflectional, and Inust relnain so to 
the end. 
It is strange that those scholars who hold that no 
transition is possible from one forIn of language to 
another, should not have seen t.hat there is rea.lly no 
- language that can be strictly ealled either isolating, or 
conI binatory, or inflectional, and that the transition 
fronl one stage to another is in fact constantly taking 
1 Professor Pott, in his article entitled "Max l\IülIer und die Kennzei- 
chen der Sprachverwandtschaft," published in 1835, in the JOU1'nal (if tlie 
German Oriental Sucidy, vol. ix. p. 412, says, in confutation of Bun:;;en's 
view of a real historical progress of languag-e from the lowest to the high- 
est stage: "So cautious an inquirer as 'V. yon Humbohlt declines ex- 
pressly, in the last chapter of his work on the Diversity of tlte Structure 
of llwnrm Language (p. 414), any conclusions as to a real hi:;;torical prog- 
ress from one stage of language to another, or at least does not commit 
himself to any definite opinion. This is surely something very different 
from that gradual pr06'Tess, and it would be a question whether, byadmit- 
ting such an historical progress from stage to 
tage, we should not commit 
an absurdity hardly less palpable than by trying to raise infusoria into 
horses or still further into meno ['Yhat wa
 an ab
urdity in 1835 does not 
seem to be so in 1875.] Mr. Bunsen, it is true, cioes not hesitate to call the 
mOllosyllabic idiom of the Chinese an inorganic formation. Hut how cun 
we 
et from an inorganic to an organic language? In nature such a thing 
would be impos
ible. No stone becomes a plant, no plant a tree, by how- 
ever wonderful a metamorphosis, except, in a different sense, by the pro- 
cess of nutrition, i. e., by regenerationo The former question, which 
Ir. 
Bunsen answers in the affirmatin, is di
po
ed of by him with the short 
dictum: 'The question whether a langua
e can he suppof'ed to hegin with 
inflections, appears to us simply an absurdity;' but unfortunately he dues 
not condef'ceml, by a clear illustration, to make that absurdity palpahle o 
"
hy, in inftectionallanguage
, f'hou1<t the b'Tammatical form always hu,'e 
added itself to the matter subsequently and ab extrn' 'Vhy should it 
not partiaII:r from the beginning have been created with it and in it, as 
having a meaning with something else, but not ha,-ing untecedentl.," a 
meaning of its own? " 
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place undpr onr very noses. Even Chinpse is not free 
fronl cornoinatory fonns, and the more highly tlevl'l- 
oped among the combinatory languages sho\v the clea.r- 
est traces of incipient inflection. 'The difficulty is not 
to show the transition of one stratum of speech into 
another, but rather to draw a sharp line betwecn the 
different strata. The saIne difficulty ,vas felt in 
Geology, and led Sir Charles Lyell to invent such 
pliant names as Eocene, .JJIeiocene, and l
leiocene, 
names ,vhich indicate a mere da,vn, a n1Ïnority, or 
a majority of ne,v formations, but do not dra \v a fast 
and hard line, cutting off one stratU1l1 from the other. 
Natural growth, and even Inerely I11ccha.nical aCClunu- 
lation aud accretion, here as elsewhere, are so Ininute 
and almost ilnperceptible that they defy all strict 
scientific terminology, a.nd force upon us the lesson 
that we JI1ust be satisfied ,vith an approxianate accu- 
racy. li"or practical purposes HUIuboldt's classification 
of languages Inay be quite sufficient, and ,ve have 110 
difficulty in classing any given language, accorJil1g to 
the prevailing chal'acter of its forluation, as pithl'r 
isolating, or combinatory, or inflectional. But when 
we analyze ea.ch language more carefully ,ve find there 
is not one exclusively isolating, or exclusively cOlnbi- 
natory, or exclusively inflectional. 'fhe power of 
cOIHposition, which is retained uniInpaired through 
ev
ry stratuln, can at any InOll1cnt place an juflpc- 
tional on a level with an isolating and a. corn binatory 
languag
. A cOll1pound snch a.s the San
Iu'it go- 
d u h, cow-Illilking, differs little, if at all, frotH the 
Chine
e nieou-iou, vacca, lac, or in th
 patois of Can- 
ton, ngau ü, cow-n1Ïlk, before it takes the tcrtnilla- 
tions of the nou1Ïnative, which is, of cunrse, illl}Jossi- 
LIe in Chinese. 
YOLo IV. 6 
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So again in Eng1ish New-town, in Greek Nea-polis, 
would be 'siulply cOlllbinatory compounds. Even lVew- 
ton w.ould still belong to the cOin binatory stratUI11; 
but Naples would have to be classed as belonging to 
the inflectiona.l stage. 
Finnish, I-Iungarian, Turkish, and the Dravidian 
languages belong in the main to the cOlnbina.tory 
stratnul; but having received a considerable anlount 
of literary cultivation, they all alike exhibit forills 
which in every sense of the word are inflectional. If 
in Finnish, for instance, \ve find käsi, in the singular, 
hand, and kädet, in the plural, hands, \ve see that 
phonetic corruption has clearly reached the very core 
of the noun, and given rise to a plural nlore decidedly 
inflectional than the Greek Xf.Î.P-fS, or the English 
hand-s. In Talnil, \vhere the suffix of the plural is 
gal, ,ve have indeed a regular conlbinatory fornl in 
ke i-ga l, hands; but if the same plural suffix gal is 
adlleJ to k a 1, stone, the euphonic rules of Tamil re- 
quire not only a change in the suffix, \vhich beC01TIeS 
k a l, but likewise a nlodifiea.tion in the body of the 
,yard, k a 1 being changed to k a. r. "\Ve thus get the 
plural k ark a l \vhich in every sense of the ,vorJ is an 
inflectional form. In this plural suffix gal, Dr. Cald- 
\vell has recognized the Dravidian tal a or d a 1 a, a 
host, a cro\vd; and though, as he adn1Ïts himself in 
the second edition (p. 143), the evidence in support 
of this etYlTIology Inay not be entirely sa.tisfactory, the 
steps by \vhich the learned author of the Gra.nlluar of 
the Dravidian langnages has traced the plural tern1ina- 
tion 1 u in Telugu back to the same original suffix k a l 
adluit of little doubt. 
Evidence of a si]nilar kind Jnay pasily be found in 
any gralnnlar, whether of an isolating, cOlubinatory, 
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or inflectional languagp, \vherever there is eviaen

 as 
to t.hp ascending or descPlllling progress of any par- 
ticular fonn of spet'ello Everywhere 
llna.lga.nutti()ll 
points back to cOlnbination, and cOinbination back to 
juxtaposition, everywhere isolating speech tend-, to- 
,yards terrninational forlns, and tern1Ílla.tiollal forlns 
h(-'('olue illfll'etional. 
I 111ay lw:-;t be able to explain the view cOlnnlonly 
held with regard to the strata of language by a ref- 
erence to the strata. of the earth. I-Iere, too, ,vhere 
different strata have been tilted up, it ]night spetn at 
first sight as if they \vere arrangpd perpendicularly 
and side by side, none underlying the other, none pre- 
supposing the other. But as the geologist, on the 
strength of Inore general evidence, has to reverse this 
perpendicular position, and to re-arrange his strata. in 
thcir natural order, an (1 as they followed each other 
hOl'izontally, the sttllh
nt of langnag(
 too is irresist- 
ibly driven to the sa.nle conclusion. No la.nguage can 
by any possibility be inflectional ,vithout ha.ving 
passed through the cOlubinatory and isolating stra- 
tUln; no language can by any possibility be cOlnbina- 
tory without clinging with its routs to the underlying 
straÌ\UH of isolation. Unless Sanskrit and Grpck Rnd 
IIebre\v had passed through the cOInbinatory sh'atunl, 
nay, unless, at SOIne tilne or other, they had lwen no 
better than Chinese, their pres }nt fonll ,,,"ould be a
 
great a miracle as the existence of chalk (and the 
strata. associated \vith it) ,vithout an underlying 
strattun of oolite (and the strata assoeia.t}d \vith it ;) 
or a stratuln of oolitp unsnpporte(l by the tria.,q or sys- 
tem of lle\V red sandstoneo llunspn's dictnnl, that 
" the q uestion whether a lan(1'u(l(J'e ca.n be(1'in with in- 
t:) 0 b 
flections, ilnplies an absurdity," IHi1Y ha.ve 
ePlnPll too 
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strongly worded: but if he took inflections in the 
conllnonly received Ineaning, in the sense of something 
that lnay be added or renloved froin a. base in order 
to define or to modify its lneaning, then surely the 
silnple argulllent ex nihilo nihil fit is sufficient to 
prove that the inflections must have been sOlnething 
by thenlsel ves, before they becaine inflections rela- 
tively to the base, and that the base too HlllSt have 
existed by itself, before it could be defined and nlodi- 
fied by the addition of such inflections. 
But \ve need not depend on purely logical argu- 
ments, when \ve have historical evidence to appeal to. 
As far as \ve know the his tory of latlguage, ,ve see it 
every,vhere confined \vithin those three grea.t strata 
or zones \vhich ,ve have just described. There are 
inflectional changes, no doubt, \vhich cannot as yet be 
eXplained, such as the m in the accusative singular of 
masculine, fell1Ïnine, and in the nonlinative and accu- 
sative of neuter nouns; or the change of vo\vels be- 
t\veen the Hebre\v Piel and Pual, Hipltil and 1lophal, 
,vhere \ve might feel teInpted to adlnit fonnative 
agencies different from juxtaposition a.nd combination. 
But if \ve consider ho\v in Sanskrit the Vellic instru- 
menta.l plural, a s v e b his (Lat. equobus), becomes 
before our very eyes a s v a is (Lat. equis), and ho\v 
such changes as Bruder, brother, and Brüder, breth- 
ren, Ich weiss, I know, A. S. wât, and Wir wissen, 
we kllO\V, A. S. wit-on, have been eXplained as the 
results of purely mechanical, i. e., cOlnbinatory pro- 
ceedings, we need not despair of further progress in 
the sanle direction. One thing is certain, that, wher- 
ever inflection has yielded to a rational analysis, it 
has invariably been recognized as the result of a pre- 
vious combination, and wherever COlllbination has 
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been traced back to an earlier stage, that earlier stage 
has heen simple juxtaposition. l.'he prinlitive blocks 
of Chinese anll the nlost perplexing agglomerates of 
Greek can be eXplained as the result of one cOlltinuol1
 
fonnati ve process, \vhatever the material eleluellts 
lnay be on which it was exercised; nor is it possible 
even to imagine in the formation of language more 
than th
se three strata through which hitherto all 
h unlan speech has passed. 
All we can do is to subdivide each stratnnl, and 
thus, for instance, distinguish in the second strahuv 
the suffixing (R + p) fron1 the prefixing (r + U,), 
and from the affixing (p + R + r) languages. 
A fourth class, the infixing or incapsnlating lan- 
guages, are but a variety of the affixing class, for what 
in llask or in the polysynthetic dia.lects of ..Alnerica. 
has the appearance of actual insertion of forrnative 
elements into the body of a base can be eXplaincd 
n10re ra.tionally by the former existence of silnph'r 
bases to \vhich nlodifying suffixes or prefixps have 
once been added, but not so fil'lnly af; to PXChH]P 
the adtlition of ne,v suffixes at the elH] of the basp, 
instead of, as with us, at the end of the cOlnpoulld. 
If \ve could sa.y in Greek OEíK-P.t-VV, instea.d of OELK-' v-p.I., 
or ill Sanskrit Y U-In i-n a-g, instl}ad of Y 11-1l a-g-nl i, 
,ve should have a real beginning of so-called incapsu- 
latiug fonnations. 1 
A fe,v instances \vill place the nornlal p..ogrt's
 of 
language froln stratull1 to stratLun IHorp ell'arl) lu'foro 
our eYf\So \V 
 have seen that in ("hillP
p every word 
is IIlonu::;y llabic, e\ ery ,vord tell::;, and ther} are, as 
y
t, no suffixps by whi{'h one wort] i
 tlerivl'<l frotH 
anothpr, no ('a
p-tpnninations hy \vhieh the rplation 


1 Cf. D. G. BrintulI, Tilt' 'fyI/,..; I?J. tlu- Nt-Io n odd, "_ (j, nntt'. 
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of one word to another could be indicated. Ho\v, 
then, does Chinese distinguish between the son of the 
father, and the fa.ther of the son? Silnply by posi- 
tion. Fú is father, tzé, son; therefore .fú tzé is son 
of the father, tzé.fú, father of the son. This rule ad- 
ll1its of no exception but one. If a Chinese ,vants to 
say a wine-glass, he puts wine first and glass last, as 
in English. If he wants to say a glass of wine, he 
puts glass first and wine last. Thus í-pei tltsieou, a 
cup of wine; thsieou pei, a wine-cup. If, however, 
it seems desirable to mark the word \vhich is in the 
. 
genitive more distinctly, the word tchi Inay be placed 
after it, and we Inay say, fú tchi tzé, the son of the 
father. In the l\landarin dialect this tchi bas b
conle 
ti, and is added so constantly to the governed ,vord, 
that, to all intents and purposes, it n1ay be treated as 
what we call the termination of the genitive. Orig- 
inally this tchi was a relative, or rather a den10nstra- 
tive, pronoun, and it continues to be used as such in 
the ancient Chinese.! 
It is perfectly true that Chinese possesses no de- 
rivative suffixes; that it cannot derive, for instance, 
kingly fron1 a noun, such as leing, or adjectives like 
visible and invisible fron1 a verb videre, to see. Yet 
the sarne idea ,vhich we express by in visible, is ex- 
pressed without difficulty in Chinese, onl y in a <.liffer- 
ent way. They say kltan-pu-kien, " l-behold-and-do- 
not-see," and this to them conveys the saIne idea as 
the English invisible, though luore exactly invisible 
might be rendered by kien, to see,pou-te, one cannot, 
ií, ,vhicho 


1 .Julien, Exe,.cÏ$es Prati'lues, po 120, Elllllichcr, Chineseische G,.am- 
matik, 
 ua. See, also, NÜldeke, V,.ient unIt O('cÙlenl, vol. i. 1'- ï59. 
G,'allWUll' (!( the Bornu Lan!J1tn.fJc (London, ]85:3), p. 5;,: "In the Treatv 
the geuiti\ to is supplieù Ly the I"t,Jatiye I'rolWl\I1 f1!Jlf, ,..iB
l\larly l'orrubora- 
tive of the Rev, R. Garnett's theory of the gpnitive ('Mse." 
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We cannot in Chinese derive from ferrnm, iron, a 
new substantive ferrarius, a Iuan ,vho works in iron, 
a blacksmith; ferraria, an iron mine, and again fer- 
rariariu8, a man ,vho ,vorks in an iron 111ine. All this 
is possible in an inflectional language only. But it 
is not to be supposed that in Chinese there is an in- 
dependent expression for every single conception, 
even for those which are clearly secondary and de- 
rivative. If an arro,v in Chinese is slti, then a nla.kpr 
of arro,vs (in old French fléchier, in English fletcheJo) 
is called an arrow-man, 8hi-Jin. Shui nleans watpr, 
fu, man; hence shui-fu, a water lnan, a ,vater carrier. 
The saIne word 8hui, ,vater, if follo,ved by ShfU, hand, 
stands for steerslnan, literally, ,vater-hando líin 
means gold, t8iang, Inaker; hence kin-stiang, a. golJ- 
smith. Shou means ,vriting, 8heu, hand; hence slwu- 
sheu, a writer, a copyist, literally, a. ,vritillg-hallJo 
A transition from such cOlnpounùs to really COIU- 
binatory speech is extr
lncly easy. Let 8heu, in the 
sense of hand, becoillc obsolete, ana he rephwell in 
the ordinary language by another ,vord for hël1HI; 
and let snch nalnes as shu-sheu, author, /:iltui-
ht'u, 
boatsnlan, be retained, and the ppople ,vho 
lH'ak 
this language will soon accnstoln then1sel yes to look 
upon sheu as a 111ere derivativl", and use it by a. kiud 
of false analogy, even \vhere the original Inpaning of 
sheu, hand, ,vonid not have been applicablco l 


1 "Time changes the meaning of words as it dnes their !-ounrl, 11H1
, 
many old \\ords are retained in compounds, bllt han
 J(I
t rhdr uriginllJ 
ig'- 
nificationo E. g., 'keu, mouth, ha,; heen r
pJal'ed in l'olluC)lIiaJ lI:odg'C by 
'tsui, but it is 
till emplo
.ell extensin'ly in compound term!> 81Hl in Ilt.'rin.d 
f,
nse!>. Tlm
, '..-wai' 'k't v, a rapid t3IkC'r, .men 'kell, door, ,kll.rm 'k'tu, 
cn
tom hou
e. So 31",01lwh, the (lri
in:11 wonl for t'
'e, ha
 
in'n pllu'c tu 
'yen, 1!IIn!!, or 'yn, allllll'. It i
, howI'\t'r, l'lIIpln
'c,1 \\ ith ottH
r \\ IIrll
 in 
derin'd Z'cw..es. E. 
., IIwh hill', at prl'
l'llt: ",,,11 lull. taille uj ('unit'llb. 
"Th
 prlluitivc \\ord for ht-ad, 'liJ.f!ti, hü=", hl't'll rt'place I hy .t r", but i.. 
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"r e can watch the saine process even In COll1para- 
tively modern languageso In Anglo-Saxon, for in- 
stance, hád means state, order. It is used as an in- 
dependent ,vord, and continued to be so used as late 
as Spenser, ,vho wrote: - 
"Cuddie, I \Vote thou kenst little good, 
So yainly t' ad\'aunce thy headlesse hood." 


After a time, ho,vever, hád, as an independent 
word, ,vas lost, and its place taken by more classical 
expressions, such as habit, nature, or disposition. 
But there remained such compounds as '1nan-hád, the 
state of nlan, God-hád, the nature of God; and in 
these words the last element, being an empty,vord and 
no longer understood, was soon looked upon as a 
mere suffix. Having lost its vitality, it was all the 
more exposed to phonetic decay, and bec
une both 
hood and head. 
Or, let us take another instance, The nalne given 
to the fox in ancient Gel'lnan poetry ,vas Regin-hart. 
Regin in Old High Gerlnan means thought or cun- 
ning, hart, the Gothic hardu, means strong. rrhis 
hart 1 corresponds to the Greek KpcÍTOÇ, ,vhich, in its 
adjectival fOrIn of KpaTTJç, forlns as many proper nalues 
in Greek as hart in German. In Sanskrit the sanle 
,vord exists as kratu, meaning intellectual ratlwr 
than bodily strength, a shade of meaning which is 
still perceivable even in the German hart, and in the 
English hard and hardy. Reginhart, therefore, ,vas 
originally a cOin pound, meaning "thought-strong," 
strong in cunning. Other ,vords fOl'lned in the S
Ulle 


retained with various words in combination. Eo g., tseh 'sheu, robber 
chic!." 
Edkins, Grammar of the Chinese Colloquial Language, 2d edition, 1864, 
p.l00. 
1 Grimm, Deutsclte Grammatik, ii. 339. 
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or a very sin1Ïlar Inanner are: P e1'anhart and Bern- 
ltart, literally, bear-minded, or bold like a bear; 
Eburltart, boar-minded; Engil-ltart, angcl-ulin(h-'(l; 
Gothart, god-minded; Egin-ltart, fierce-lninded; lllt- 
gihart, ,vise-n1Ïnded or strong in thought, the Eng- 
lish Hogartlt. In Lo,v Gerlnan the second elelnent, 
hart, lost its h and became ardo rrhis ard ceased to 
convey any definite meaning, and though in some 
words which are fonned by ard we may still discover 
its original power, it soon becanle a 11lere dprivative, 
and ,vas added proll1iscuously to fOrIn ne\v \vords. 
In the Lo\v German nalne for the fox, Reinaert, 
neither the first nor the second word tells us any 
longer anything, and the t\VO words together ha.ve 
beco111e a mere proper namco I n other ,vords the 
first portion retains its Ineaning, but the second, aril, 
i
 nothing but a suffix. 1'hus \ve find the Low G
r- 
luan dronk-ard, a drunkard; diclc-ard, a thic'k fellow; 
rilc-ard, a rich fello\v ; gêrard, a Jniser. In English 
sU'l'et-ard, origi nally a very swe0t }wrson, has hPPl1 
chang('(l and rpsuscitated w; Silll'f't-luJart; by the !--alne 
procpss \vhich changed sltfllllf'fa.
t into ."lta,,
pfa('ed. 


1 Cf. the German l.iehhart, mignon, in An!'helm, 1, 3:1", (
ril1lm, 
flelltsclle GrallllllfltiJ.., iii. 707. I feci more douhtful now a.
 to su:eetlL,.do 
Hr. 
Iorri!' mentions it in his llÏ:5to,.icfll Outlines (
r J';n!/li
1I G,'fl1n1n'f1', p. 
2Ht; hut K.och, when discussing- the 
:une dcrivatiun
 in hi
 EIl!llil
/1 (;raut- 
m(l1', does not gi,.c the word. 
[r. Slu'at writes to me: "Thc forlll really 
u
cd in .Middle Eng1i
h is sluetin.'1o Three cxamples are 
i\"('n in 
tI.at- 
mann. On') of the best is in mv edition of "
illiam of Palerneo wtlt'rt., 
howc,.er, it (jl'curs not vna, only (
s gi,-en by Stratmann), l.)Ut fUlJ,r tilltt',oJ, 
viz,: in lines 916, 15:n, 2ï!)!I, 30S8. Thc lilws are:- 
, Kai, 
crtcs, sleetin!/, he scidc' that !'l'hal [ neuer.' 916 
, & 
l'idc aswithe. $wetillY, wf'll'OIne ! ' J 
):J1 
'Sl'rte
, SIOf'till!/, thæt is 
oth. s
.idf' willhl1l1 thnnlle.' 27m.. 
'treuli, su'etin!/, that is sotho seiùe william thane.' :JIIS8 
The date of this pocm is ahout A. n. ];]1;0. ShaIH"'p(':Ul' h:l"; hllth forms, 
,'jz.: ;ilNeting al\ll SU.( d-hf',flrl. ('haun.r ha:i SIL'f'tt' lIertt', ju:-t n.. \\
 

houl.1 use 1111Jt'Ct-ltf'fl ,.to" 
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But, still 1110re curious, this suffi"\: ard, \vhich had 
lost all life and meaning in I.Jo\v Gern1a.n, \vas taken 
over as a convenient derivative by the H,ol11ance lan- 
gnages. After having borro,ved a nnillber of ,vords 
such as renard, fox, and proper naInes like Bernard, 
R'ichard, Gerard, the framers of the new H.on1ance 
dialects used the same tennination even at the end 
of Latin ,vords. Thus they forllled not ouly many 
proper names, like Abeillærd, Bayard, Brossard, but 
appellatives like leccardo, a gourlnand, l-inguardo, a 
talker, cr'iard, a crier, codardo, Provo coart, Fr. cou- 
ard, a co\vardo 1 That a GenTIan \vord hart, nlcauing 
strong, and originally strength, should becolne a Ro- 
man suffix I}]ay seeln strange; yet \ve no longer hesi- 
tate to use even Hindustani ,vords as English suffixes. 
In Hindustani v á 1 á is used to form lnany substan- 
tives. If Dilli is Delhi, then Dill-vállá is a man 
of Delhi. Go is CO\V, go-v álá a co,v-herJ, con- 
tracted into gv á I á. InnuInerable \vords can thus be 
formed, and as the derivative seemed handy and use- 
ful, it \vas at last added even to English words, for 
instance in " Competition waHab." 
r.rhese nlay seem isolated cases, but the principles 
on which they rest pervade the ,vhole structure of 
language. It is surprising to see ho,v much n1ay be 
achieved by an application of those principles, ho\v 
large results may be obtained by the slnallest and siln- 
plest Ineans. By means of the single radical î or y â 
(originally y a), which in the Aryan languages means 
to go or to send, the almost unconscious framers of 
Aryan grammar formed not only their neuter, denOJll- 
inative, and causative verbs, but their passives, their 


1 Diez, G1'ammatik, ii. 358, Grimm, Deutsche Gl'ammatik, Í. p. 340, 
7060 
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optatives, their futures, and a considerable nUlllber of 
substantives and adjective
. Everyone of these for- 
. 
matiol1R, in Sanskrit as well as in Greek, call be ex- 
plainec.l, and has been explained, as the result of a 
cOlnbination bet\veen any given verbal root and the 
raùical î or y â. 
'fhere is, for instance, a root n a k, expressi ve of 
perishing or destruction. 'Ve ha.ve it in n a k, night; 
Latin nox, Greek vú
, n1eaning originally the waning, 
the disappearing, the death of day. \Ve have the 
saIne root in cOlnposition, as, for instance, 9 î v (\-n a k, 
life-destroying; and by means of suffixes G-reek has 
fornled froln it VfK-PÓc;, a dead body, VfK-VÇ, dt'ad, and 
J!fK-V-fÇ, in the plural, the departed. In Sanskrit this 
root is turned into a simple verb, n a s-a.-t i, he per- 
ishes. But in order to give to it a lnore 'distinctly 
neuter lueaning, a new verbal base is formed by com- 
position with ya, n a 8-Y a-t i, he goes to destruction, 
he perishes. 
By the ::ianle or a. very sinlilar process (lpl1oluinative 
verbs are fûrIned in Sa.nskrit to a, vpry hu:ge ex:tput. 
Froln râg a n, king, "re forln r fig fi-y a-t e, he beha.ves 
like a king, litera.lly, he goes the king, he acts the 
king, il a l' allure d'un roi. From ku Inârî, girl, 
k Û In â l' â-y a-t e, he behav(1s like a girl, etc. l 
After raising n a 8 to n â 8 a., and adding the saine 
radical ya, Sanskrit proùuces a causative verb, n â 8 a- 
y a-t i, he senòs to destruction, the Latin nêCfU"e. 
In close analogy to the neuter verb n a. 8 y a. t i, the 
rpgular passive is forlned in SauHkrit by cnn1pnsition 
,vith ya, but by adding, at the 8iHne tilHe, a t.lifIcr- 
1 See Sanskrit G,.ammar, 
 4
7 0 I doubt whether in (;rcch. ci.yyiMw is a 
dl'lIomiußtÍ\re verI. :wfl 
talUh for cìyyc:A(oyw (Curlius, rlll.o1lol()!Jie, p. ;),'
)o 
I 
hlluld prt:!fer to eXI)lain it a
 cì
a.-'Yap-iW, to prudHim, U:o a \"t
rb of th
 
fourth clfu!s. 
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ent set of personal terminations. Thus n á s-y á-t i 
means be perishes, while n a s-y á-t e means he is de- 
stroyed. 
The usual terminations of the Optative in Sanskrit 
are:- 
yâm, yâs, yât, yâma, 
or, after bases ending in vowels:- 
iyam, is, it ima, 
In Greek:- 


L1]V, 


L1JÇ, 


L111 


L1]ILf!V, 


yâta, yus, 
ita, iyus 
LJTTf!, ,i" , 
LT,z, uv. 


or, after bases ending in 0 : - 


LILL, 


LSO, 


" 


'#J.f!V, 


In Latin:- 


iêm iês iet ient, 
tm, is, it, imus, Îtis, into 
If we add these tern1inations to the root A S, to be, 
we get the Sanskrit s-y âm for as-y âm:- 
syâm, s
râs, sJTât, syâma, syâta, syus. 
Greek Êu-í-f}V, contracted to 
7:f}v: - 


El1]V, 


Et1]S', 


Et'1, 


El'1IL EV , 


EL'1TE, 


. 
EtWo 


Latin es-iem, changed to siêm, sîm, and erîm : - 
siêm, siês, siet,l siento 
sim, sîs, sit,2 simus, sîtis, sinto 
erîm, erîs, erit, erîmus, erîtis, erillt, 
If we add the other terlnina.tion to a verbal base 
ending in certain vo\vels, we get the Sanskrit b h a r a- 
iyan1, contracted to bháreyam:- 
bharêyam, bharês, bharêf, bharêma, bbarêta, bharêyuso 
in Greek cþÉpo-,,/-u:- 
tþÉpo-tlLt, rþÉPO-tS', cþlpO-t, lþÉpO-tlLf!V, rþÉPO-tTf!, rþÉPO-tfiVo 
in Latinfere-im, changed to ferem, used in the sense 


1 Lex Repctund, "ceivis romanm
 ex hac lege tiet, nepotesque - cei- 
veis romanei justei sunto." Cf. Egger, Lat. Berm, Vetltst, Reli'l., p. 
245. Meunier, in ..'fémoil'es de la Société de Linguistique de Patois, vol. io 
po 340 
2 Still 
cd as long b)T Plautu.s; cf. Neue, Formenlehre, ii. p. 34:00 
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of a future, but replaced 1 in the first person by.feram, 
the subjunctive of the present: - 
feram, ferês, feret, ferêmus, fcrêtis, fcrent. 
Perfect Subjunctive:- 
tul-erîm, tul-erîs, tul-erit, tul-erimus, tul-eritis,2 tul-erinto 
Here we bave clearly the same auxilia.ry verb, i or 
ya, again, and we are driven to adluit that \vhat we 
no,v call an optative or potential 11100d, ,vas originally 
a kind of future, fornled by ya, to go, very much like 
the French je vais dire, I an1 going to say, I shaH 
123 " 1234 
say, or like the Zulu 11 g i-y a-k u-t and a, I go to love, 
I shall love. 3 The future ,voult! afterwards aSSUllle 
the character of a civil cOlnnland, as H thou ,yilt go " 
may be used even by us in the sense of" go ;" and 
the in1perative ,vonld d,vindle a,vay into a potential, 
as we Ina y say: "" Go and you ,,,ill see, " in the s
une 
sense as, If you go, you ,,,,ill see. 
The terminations of the future are:- 
Sanskrit: - 


s.r âmi , syasi, syati, syâmas, syâtha, øyantio 
Greek: - 
fTw, aetç, aCt, aOIJ.EV, an.., aOVTto 
Latin: - 
ero, erIs, erlt, erImus. erItis, erunto 


1 In old Latin the termination of the first person 
in
lar wns em, ThU9 
Quintilian, i. 7, 23, 
ays: "Quid 'I non Cato Censorius di.cllll& ct faciam, 
dice"
 ct fllciem scrip
it, cundcmque in ceteris, CJuæ 
imiliter cndunt, 
nwdum tenuit 'I qUlJll et ex yeteribus ejus libris manift.:-;tum e:o-t, et 8 
I
s- 

<tla in lil,ro de s. littera positmn." Neue, Purmenlall.e. ii. p. 3-180 rhe 
intl"Clduction of fe1.um, originally a subjunctÍ\-c, to expn':d the future in 
the first per!'on, reminds us of the distilwtiun ill Engli
h lwtween I shall 
and tJwu tL'ilt, th()u
ll the analog). fails in the tin-t per
(lIlI,lural. In Homer 
the use of the subjuncth e for the future is well knowilo 
C6 Curuuø, 
Ch1'Onu[(I!Jie, p, f,O. 
2 lIi:o-turie-all.,- the i in tuleriti3 should b
 long in the subjuncth-e of the 
perfect, 
hllrt in the futureo 
8 llIeek, On tlte Conco-,.d, po Ixvi. 
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In these terminations ,ve have really t\VO auxiliary 
verbs, the verb a s, to be, and ya, to go, and by add- 
ing them to any given root, as, for instance, D A, to 
give, \ve have the Sanskrit (d â-a s-y â-In i) :- 
dâ-s-,yå-mi, dâ-s-ya-si, dâ-s-ya-ti, dâ-s-yâ-mas, dâ-s-ya-tha, dâ-s-ya-nti, 
Greek (ÖW-(CT-LW) :- 


8W-iT-w,l ðW-CT-nç, 
W-CT-Et, ðW-CT-OP.EV ðW-CT-eTE, ðW-CT-oVCTLo 
Latin : - 


pot-ero, pot-erís, pot-erit, pot-eñmus, pot-erItis, pot-erunt. 
A verbal forn1 of very frequent occurrence in San- 
skrit is the so-called gerundive participle ,vhich signi- 
fies that a thing is necessary or proper to be done. 

rhus froin bud h, to kno,v, is fonned bod h-y a-s, 
one \vho is to be kno,vn, cogno8cenduð; froin g u h, to 
hide, g ú h-y a-s, or go 0 h-y a-s, one who is to be hid- 
den, literally, one ,vho goes to a state of hiding or 
being hidden; frolll y ag, to sacrifice, y âg -y a-s, one 
,vho is or ought to be worshipped. Here, again, ,vhat 
is going to be becolnes gradually \vhat will be, and 
lastly, what shall be. In Greek \ve find but few anal- 
ogous fOrIns, such as åywç, holy, CTTlJy-t-oç, to be hated; 
in Latin ex-i1n-i-u8, to be taken out; in Gothic anda- 
nêm-ja, to be taken on, to be accepted, agreeable, 
Gern1an a11genehm. 2 


1 In ðw-crw, for 
wCTiw, the i or '!J is lost in Greek as usual. In other verbs 
J and yare both lost. Hence TC:I/ECTíw becomes nJ'ÉCTw, and nJ'w, the so- 
called Attic futureo Bopp, Vel.gleich-Grammatik, 1irst e<l., p, D03, In Latin 
we have traces of a similar future in forms like fac-so, cap-so, etco See 
Neue, FOI'menleltre, iio p, 421. The Epic dialect sometimes doubles the CT 
when the yowel is short, ai.8ÉCTCTolLalo But this can hardly be cOllsidèred a 
relic of the original ere., because the same reduplication takes places some- 
times in the Aorist, iyiAaCTCTG.o 
2 See Bopp, Vel'gleich ende Grmnmatik, 

 8D7, 898. These verbal adjec- 
tives should be carefully distingui
hed from nominal adjectives, such as 
Sanskrit d i v-y å-s, divinus, originally d i v-i-a-s, i. e., divi-bha\-as, being 
in heaven; Oi.ICElOÇ, domesticus, originally OLICEt.-o-ç, being in the house. 
These are adjectives formed, it woul<l seem, from old locatives, just as in 
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'\Vhile the gerundive participles in ya are fonned 
on thp saBle principle as the verbal bases in ya of the 
passi\c, a nUlnber of substantives in ya seelll to have 
been fonned in close analogy to the baseð of dcnolni- 
native verbs, or the bases of neuter verbs, in all of 
,vhich the derivative ya expresses originally the a.ct 
of going, behaving, and at last of silnple being. Thus 
frolH vi d, to kno\v, ,ve find in Sanskrit vi d-y â, 
knowing, knowledge;. froln si, to lie do,vn, say y â.; 
resting. Analogous forms in Latin are gaud-i-um, 
8tud-i-um, or ,vith feminine terIninations, in-ed-i-a, 
in-vid-i-a, per-nie-i-es, scab-i-es; in Greek, p.o.v-í.-a, 
åp.u(>T-í-u, or áp.ápr-r.-ov; in Gernla.n, numerous abstract 
nouns in i and e.l 
This sho\vs ho\v much can be achieved, and has 
been achieved, in language with the silnplest Inate- 
rials. Neuter, denolninativc, causative, passive verbs, 
optatives. and futures, gerunùives, adjectives, and 
substantives, all a.re forilled by one and the sa.me pro- 
cess, by Ineans of one and the same root. It is no 
inconsiderable portion of gra.Innlar \vhich has thus 
been eXplained by this one root ya, to go, and ,ve 
learn again and again ho\v silnple and yet ho\v \VOll- 
derful are the ways of language, if we follow thenl up 
from stratulll to stratuln to their original starting- 
poin t. 
N o'v ",.hat has happened in these ca.ses, has hap- 
ppl1cd over and over again in the history of langnagtAo 
Everything that is no\v forlnal, not only tlt>I'Ï\'ativ(" 
sufiixes, Lut evprything that constitutes the gral1lJllat- 


Husk we can form from elche, house, etc/le-lic, of the huuse, ami t!tclte-tic- 
acua, he who is of the hOllse; or from seme, bon, Bemea-I'en, of the ..on, Rnd 
't,mea
t:n-a, he who is of the !'on, See ""0 J, van }<:y
, EMtli tit, Grcw,," 
maire d
 la LUII-!Jue B((sque, 1867, p. 160 
1 Bopp, Ver!JLdche1lde Gmmmatik, 

 888-
U8. 
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ical fran1e\Vork and articulation of language, "vas 
originally lnaterial. 'Vhat \ve no\v call the terlnilla.- 
tions of cases \vere l1lostly local adverbs; \vhat \ve call 
the personal endings of verbs ,vere pprsonal pronouns. 
Suffixes and affixes \vere mostly independent \vords, 
nOlllinal, verbal, or pronon1Ìnal; there is, in fact, 
nothing in language that is no\v elnpty, or ùead, or 
fOrIllal, that \vas not originally full, and alive, and 
nlaterial. It is the object of COll1pal'ative Granllnar 
to trace every forInal or. dead elen1ent back to its life- 
like fornl; and though this resuscitating process is by 
no means complete, nay, though in several cases it 
seems hopeless to try to discover the living type from 
\vhich proceeded the petrified fragillents \vhich we 
call terlninations or suffixes, enough evidence has been 
brought together to establish on the fifll1est basis this 
general 11laxiln, that Nothing is dead in any language 
that was not originally alive
. that nothing exists in a 
tertiary stratum that does not find its antecedents and 
its explanation in the secondary or priulary stratum 
of 11l1lnan speecho 
After having explained, as far as it was possible in 
so short a tillIe, \vhat 1 consider to be the right view 
of the stratification of hUlnan speech, I should have 
wished to be able to sho\v to you ho\v the aspect of 
SOlne of the 1110st difficult and Inost interesting prob- 
Ielns of our science is changed, if \ve look at theln 
again with the new light \vhich \ve have gained re- 
garding the necessary antecedents of all language. Let 
me only call your attention to one of the Inost con- 
tested points in the Science of Language. rIhe ques- 
tion \vhether we may assign a COnllTIOIl origin to the 
Aryan and Semitic languages has been discusseJ over 
and over again. No one thinks now of deriving 
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Sanskrit fronl IIebre\v, or Hebre\v fron1 Sanskrit; 
the only question is ,vhether at sOlne time or other 
the two la.nguages coulù ever have forn1eù part of one 
aud the same body of speech. There arc scholars, 
and very en1inent scholars, \vho deny all silnilarity 
between the two, ,vhile others have collected n1aterials 
that ,vouid seem to lnake it difficult to assign such 
nun1erous coincidences to mere chance. Nowhere, in 
fact.. has Bacon's observation on this radical distinc- 
tion between ùifferent men's dispositions for philoso... 
phy and the sciences been nlore fulJy verified than 
alnong the students of the Science of Language:- 

IaxÍ1num et velut radicale di8crimen i1l[Jeniorum, 
quoad philo8ophiam et 8cientia8, illud est, quod alia 
ingenia 8int fortiora et aptiora ad notanda8 rerum 
diiferentia8 
. alia ad 'Ilotanda8 rerunz sinlÍZitudilles. . 
. . . . Utrtonque auteln ingenium facile Za,bitur in 
exce8SUln, pren.'3ando aut gradu8 rerum, aut u1n
ra3" 
Before, however, ,ve enter upon all exa.mination of 
the evidence brought for,vard by different scholars in 
support of their conflicting theories, it is our first (luty 
to ask a. prelin1Ïnary question, viz.: \Vhat kind of 
evidence have \ve any right to expect, considerin
 
that both Sanskrit and IIebrpw belong, in the state 
in which ,ve kno\v theIn, to the inflectional stl'atuill 
of speech ? 
Now it is quite true that Sanskrit and IIcbrew ha.d 
a. separa.te existence long before they rea.ched the ter- 
tiary strattull, before they beca.lne thoroughly inflBc- 
tional; anù tha.t consequently they ca.n sha.re nothing 
in COllllllon that is }Jpculiar to tilt" inflectional stratuln 
in each, nothing that is the result of phol1eti(O dt'
:LY, 
,vhich sets in after cornLillatory fOl"lnatiolls ha\e Le- 


1 U....con, Novum Organum, io 550 


\"01. 0 1\'0 7 
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come unintelligible and traditional. I lnean, suppos. 
ing that the pronoun of the first person had been orig.. 
iually the san1e in the Sen1Ìtic and Aryan langnages, 
supposing that in the Hebrew an-oki (Assyrian an- 
aku, Pheu. anak) the last portion, oki, ,va.s originally 
identical ,vith the Sanskrit a h in a h a In, the Greek ;'y 
in Èy-ÛJ, it would still be useless to atternpt to derive 
the termination of the first person singular, whether 
in kâtal-ti or in ektôl, fron1 the sarne type \vhich in 
Sanskrit appears as mi or aln or a, in tudâ-mi, 
at u d-a n1, t u to d-a. There ca.nnot be between He- 
bre\v and Sanskrit the same relationship as between 
Sanskrit and Greek, if indeed the term of relationship 
is applicable even to Sanskrit and Greek, "\vhich are 
really lnere dialectic varieties of one and the sanle 
type of speech. 
The question then arises, Could the SeInitic and 
Aryan languages have been identical during the second 
or cornbinato1'Y period? Here, as before, the answer 
must be, I believe, decidedly negative, for not only 
are the eUlpty ,vords ,vhich are used for derivative 
purposes different in each, but, ,vhat is far more 
characteristic, the manner in which they are added to 
the stems is different too. In the Aryan la.nguages 
fornlative elenlents are attached to the ends of \vords 
only; in the Selnitic languages they are found both 
at the end and at the beginning. In the Aryan lan- 
guages gramn1atical C0111pounds are all according to 
the formula rp; in the Selnitic \ve have forlnations 
after the fOrtu u las rp, pI', and pI' p. 
l."'here renlains, therefore, the first or isolating stage 
only in ,vhich Selnitic and Aryan speech n1ight have 
been identica.l. But even here we Blust lllake a dis- 
tinction. All Aryan roots are lnollosyllabic, all Sen1Ï- 
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tic roots have been raised to triliteral form. I'hcre- 
fore it is only previous to the time \vhen the Setnitic 
roots assumed this secondary triliteral forln that any 

ornmunity could possibly be adInittt\<l behveen these 
two streanlS of language. Supposing \ve kne\v as an 
historical fact that at this early period - a period 
,vbich transcends the lin1Ìts of ever)'thing we are ac- 
custolned to can historical- Selllitic and 
\.ryan speeeh 
had been identical, ,vhat evidence of this union could 
\ve expect to find in the actual Senlitic and Aryan 
langnagps such as \ve kno\v theln in thpir inflectional 
period? Let us recollect that the 100,000 words of 
EngIÜ;h, nay, the nlany hundred thousand ,vords in 
all the clietionaries of the other 
\ryan langllagps, have 
been reduced to about 500 roots, and that this small 
nunlber of roots adn1Ìts of still further rl\dnction. 
Let us, thpn, hear in Ininrl that tlU\ sanle hol(ls good 
,vith regard to the Sen1itic languages, particularly if 
,ve accept the reduction of all trilit
ral to bilitera.l 
roots. 'Vhat, then, could \ve expect in our c01npari- 
son of Hebre\v and Sanskrit but a slnall nUlllher of 
radical eoincidpnces, a silnilarity in the forlH and l\lean- 
ing of ahout 500 ra(lical syllables, everything p]se in 
1 Ie brew and Sanskrit being an after-gro\vth, ,vhich 
could not ù0gin before the two branches of sp 'cch 
were severed oncp and forl
ver. 
But morc, if \ve look at these roots \ve shall find that 
their preJi
ativc power iR throughout vf1ry gf'npral, 
and tht
r(>fore liablp to an infinite anlount of RIH.(.ifì('a- 
tion. A root that Ineans to faU (Sko pat, 7r:-7rT-(JJ) 
COlnPR to rHea n to fly (Sic u t-p a t., T."(Tf>P(Il). 'rite 
root d â, ,vhich llle'lllB to givp, aSSIllJll
S, aftpJO the 
pn'po
iti()n â, the SPllse of t'lki11g. '1'l1p root y u, 
which nl
allH to join, lue,.ulS to separate if prpt'l'deù 
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by the preposition vi. rrhe root g h a r, ,vhich ex- 
presses brightness, ll1a.y supply, and does supply in 
different Aryan languages, derivations expressive of 
brightness (glt:\anl), ,varnlth (Sk. g h a r 111 a, heat), 
joy (xaíp
n), love CXápt,), of the colors of gL'een (Sk. 
I
 a r i), yello,v (gilvus, flavus), and red (Sk. hari t, 
fulvus), and of the conception of growing (!ler-.men). 
In the Sen1itic languages this vagueness of nleaning 
in the radical elements forms one of the principal 
difficulties of the student, for according as a root is 
used in itR different conjugations, it 111ay convey the 
most startling variety of conception. 1 t is also to be 
taken into account that out of the very limited nU111- 
bel' of roots ,vhich at that early time 'v ere used in 
conunon by the ancestors of the Aryan and Sen1Ïtic 
races, a certain portion may have been lost by each, 
so that the fact that there are roots in Hebre\v of 
,vhich no trace exists in Sanskrit, and vice versâ, 
,vould again be perfectly natural and intelligible. 
It is right a.nd most essential that we should see all 
this clearly, that we should understand ho,v little 
evidence \ve are j llstified in expecting in support of a 
COnl1110n origin of the Sen1Ïtic and Aryan languages, 
before we cOffilnit ourselves to any opinion on this 
important subject. I have by no 111eans exhausted 
all the influences that ,vouid naturally, nay necessa- 
rily, have contributed towards producing the differ- 
ences between the radical elenlellts of Aryan and 
Sell1itic speech, al \vays supposing that the two sprang 
originally fronl the sallIe source. Even if we excluded 
the ravages of phonetic decay froln that early period 
of speech, ,ve should have to Il1ake an1ple allowances 
for the influence of dialectic variety. \Ve kllO\V in 
the Aryan languages the constant play between gut- 
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tnrals, Jentals, and labials (quinque, Sk. pall k a, 
7rÉVT(, Æol. 7rifL7rf:, Goth. firnf). \Ve knO\V the dia- 
lectic interchange of Aspirate, .:\ledia, and rfenuis, 
,vhich, froll1 the very beginning, has ilnparteù to the 
principal channels of Aryan speech their int1ivitlual 
character (rpEîç, Goth. threis, IIigh Gerlnan drei).1 
If this and n1uch Jnore could happen ,vithin the dia- 
lectic limits of one lllore or less settled body of speech, 
,vhat HUlst have been the chances beyond those liul- 
its? Considering how fatal to the ideÌltity of a. word 
the change of a single consonant ,voulcl be in 1l1011u- 
syllabic languages, \ve Inight expect that monosylla.bic 
roots, if their Ineaning was so g
neral, vague, and 
changeable, ,vould all the Inore carefully have pr
- 
served their consonantal outline. But this is by no 
means the case. 1\lonosyllabic languages have their 
dialects no less than polysyllabic ones; and froln the 
1 Until a rational account of these chan
e8, comprehendpd un<14'r the 
name of Lautverschiwung, is given, we must continue to luok UpOli thclllo 
not ag the result of phonetic decay, but of dialectic growth. I am g-Ind to 
find that this is more and more admitted by tho.e who think fur them:-:clns, 
illsh:ad of simply repeating the opinions of others, Grimm's Law 
tnndg 
no longer alone, as peculiar to the Teutonic languages, but analog-ous ('hang-l'M 
have been pointed out in the South-African, the Chine
e, the POI,yllc"ian 
dialects, showing that these changes are e,"erywhere collat('ral, Hot !'o:1H'('l'
- 
sheo I agree with Professor Curtius anti other scholars that the impul:-:c to 
what we call La,ult'eJ'sddeblln!l was given by the third muditication in ench 
series of con!':onants, by the !lh, til" hh in Sanskrit, the x, 8, tþ, in (;rl'cko 
I differ from him in considering the ('hanges of hWll'eI'sdtit:bl,ng Its the 
result of dialectic yariety, while he sees their motive power in phOl1l'tic cor- 
ruption. But whether we take the one ,"ic\V or the otll{'r, I do not Sl'l' that 
l>r. Schel.t>r has removed any of our tiifficultic
. See Curtius, Grundzii!/e, 
.1th ed., po 42G, lloteo Dr. Scherer, in his thon
htful work, Zw o Ge.rl,Ìl.hte 
(ler Deulschen SpracJle, has very n('arl.r, thou
h not fluite. apprl'lll'nlit'd 
the me:miug of my explanatioll as to the effects of dialectic change l'OIl- 
trusted with thu
e of phonetic dCl'av, If it is nllowahlc to u
e II. lIIore 
homely iIIustmtion, one might !'o:ay with perfect truth. that c:ll'h diall'ct 
dH)(\SCS its own phonetic garment, as p('ople choose the coat
 anll tr(ltl'ol'r
 
which best fit them, The 
il1lile, like ull 
imilc., i
 illlperfl-d, yet it i'i rar 
more exact than if we compare the ravages of phonetic decay, a::, i
 fre- 
quentl)" done, to the wear and tear of these phonetic suitso 
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rapid and decisive divergence of such dialects, \ve may 
learn how rapid and decisive the divergence of lan- 
guage must have been during the isolating period. 
1\11'. Edkins, who has paid particular attention to the 
dialects of Chinese, states that in the northern prov- 
inces the greatest changes have taken place, eight 
ini tial and one final consonant having been exchanged 
for others, and three finals lost. Along the southern 
bank of the Yang-tsi-kiang, and a little to the north 
of it, the old initials are all preserved, as also t.hrough 
Chekiang to Fuh-kien. But alllong the finals, m is 
exchanged for n; t and p are lost, and also k, except 
in sonle country districts. Some words have two 
fornls, one used colloq uiall y, and one appropriated to 
reading. 1"'he forIner is the older pronunciation, and 
the latter 1110re near to l\Iandarin. 1"'he cities of Su- 
cheu, Hang-chen, Ningpo, and When-cheu, with the 
surrounding country, Inay be considered as having 
one dialect, spoken probably by t.hirty nlillions of 
people, i. e., by n1
re than the \vhole population of 
Great Britain and Ireland. The city of H \vei-cheu 
has a dialect of its own, in ,vhich the soft initial con- 
sonants are exchanged for hard and aspirated ones, a 
process analogolls to what ,ve call Lautverschiebung in 
the Aryan languages. At Fu-cheu-fu, in the eastern 
part of the province of I(iang-si, the soft initials have 
like\,vise been replaced by aspirates. In lllany parts 
of the province of Hunan the soft initials still linger 
on; but in the city of Chang-sha the spoken dialect 
has the five tones of :àIandarin, and the aspirated and 
other initials distributed in the same nutnner. In the 
island of IIai-nan there is a distinct appruach to the 
fornl \vbich Chinese \vords aSSllllle in the langnage of 
..-\.nnalll. l\Iany of the hard consonants are softened, 
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instead of the reverse taking place as in many other 
parts of China. rrhus ti, eli, both ti in 
Iandarin, are 
both pronounced di in lIai -na.Il. Band p are both 
used for many words 'v hose initials are 'IV and f in 
l\Iandarin. In the dialects of the province of Fuh- 
kien the following changes take place in initial con- 
sonants: k is used for h,o p for f,o m, b, for U' ; } for 
y,. t for ch,o ch for 8; ng for i, y, w,o n for}.l \Vhen 
\ve have clearly realized to ourselves what such changes 
mea.n in ,vords consisting of one consonant and one 
vowel, "e shall be lllore c0111petellt to act as jlHlges, 
and to deter]nine what right \ve ha.ve to call for IIlore 
anI ph
 and III ore definite evidence in support of the 
C01l11110n origin of languages which beca]ne separateù 
ùuring their monosyllabic or isolating stages, anù 
which are not known to us before they are well ad- 
vanced in the inflectional stage. 
It Blight be sa.iù, - \Vhy, if ,ve nlakp allo\\rancp 
for all this, the evidence rea.lly COines to nothing, anù 
is 11'Lrdly ùeserving of the attention of the schoJar. I 
do not ùeny that this is, a.nd a.l \vays has been DlY own 
opinion. .AJI 1 ,vish to put clearly before other 
scholars is, that this is not our fault. \Ve Sce why 
tlwre can be no evidt'ncc, and we fintl there is no 
evidence, or vory little support of a COlnnlon origin of 
Selnitic '\,ud Aryan speech. nut that is very ditfl'r- 
cut fronl ùognlatic assertions, so often and so con- 
fiùently repeateù, that there can bp no kind of rela- 
tionship bet\veen Sanskrit and I Iehre\,,", that th p ) 
Il1Ust have had different hl'gillnings, that tIlt')" TP!WC- 
HPut, in fact, two inùcpeIHlcllt sppcips of hnnlan 
spt'Pch. All this is pun" dogmatislll, :ulll IlO tru" 
scholar ,vill be Hatisfil,tl \vith it, or turn away eUll- 


1 Edkins, Grammar, p. 84. 
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tenlptuously from the tentative researches of scholars 
like Ewald, Rannler, and Ascoli. T'hese scholars, par- 
ticular! y Raulner and Ascoli, have given us, as far as 
I can judge, far nlore evidence in support of a rad- 
ical relationship between Hebrew and Sanskrit than, 
froln 111Y point of view, ,ve are entitled to expect. I 
nlean this as a caution in both directions. If, on one 
side, ,ve ought not to delnand nlore than \ve have a 
right to demand, we ought, on the other, not to look 
for, nor attenlpt to bring for\vard, 11lore evidence than 
the nature of the case adnlits of. \Ve kllO\V that 
,vords which have identically the same sound anù 
Ineaning in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and Gennan, can- 
not be the saIne ,vords, because they \vonld contravene 
those phonetic la\vs that nuule these languages to 
differ from each other. To doo'ìn cannot have any 
connection 'vith the Latin d(unnare; to call cannot 
be the Greek KaÀfîv, the Latin calare; nor Greek 
cþavÀoç the German faul; the English care cannot be 
identified ,vith Latin cura, nor the Gennan Auge with 
the Greek avy
. The saIne applies, only ,vith a hun- 
dred-fold greater force, to \vords in I-Iebre\v and San- 
skrit. If any triliteral root in IIebre\v ,vere to agree 
,vith a triliteral ,vord in Sanskrit, ,ve should feel cer- 
tain, at. once, that they are not the same, or that their 
sin1ilarity is purely accicental. Pronouns, nnn1erals, 
and a few ilnitative rather than predicative nan1es for 
father and 111 other, etc., may have been preservpd 
from the earliest stage by the Aryan and Selnitic 
speakers; but if scholars go beyond, and cOIn pare 
such ,vords as Hebre\v barak, to bless, and Latin pre- 
cari; Hebrew lab, heart, and the English liver,. I [e- 
bre\v 1JlPlech, king, and the Latin mulcere, to srnoothe, 
to quiet, to subdue, they are in great danger, I Lelie\Tp, 
of proving too Inuch. 
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Attempts have lately been Inade to point out a 
nUlnber of roots ,vhich Chinpse shares in COllllnon 
with Sanskrit. Far be it fron1 me tú stiguw.tize even 
sueh researches as unscientific, though it requires an 
eftort for one brought up in the very straitest school 
of Bopp, to approach such inquiries ,vithout prejudice. 
Yet, if conducted ,vith care and sobriety, and particu- 
larly ,vith a clear perception of the lilnits ,vithin 
,vhich such inquiries must be confined, they are per- 
fectly legitimate; far lllore so than the learned ùog- 
matism ,vith ,vhich some of our n10st eminent scholars 
have declared a comlnon origin of Sanskrit and Chi- 
nese as out of the question. I cannot bring nlyself to 
say that the method ,vhich 
lro Cha.hners adopts in 
his interesting work on the '" Origin of Chinese" is 
likely to carry convietion to the Ininù of the bond 
fide skeptic. I believe, before we COIl1 pare the word8 
of Chinese ,vith those of any other language, eVl'ry 
effort should be nlade to trace Chinese ,vords back to 
their most primitive forn1. Ilere ßlr. Edkins has 
pointed out the road that ought to be followeù, and 
has clearly sho\vn the great a.dvantage to be ùerivcII 
frolH an accurate study of Chinpse ùialects. 'fhe 
saIne scholar has done still l110re by pointing out ho\\" 
Chincse should at first be cOlnpareù ,vith its Jll'an'st 
relatives, the 1\fongolian of the North-1'uranian" aud 
the Tibetan of the SOllth- Turanian cla.ss, before allY 
cOl1lparisons are atteIl1pteù with more dista.nt COIOllil's 
that sbu'ted during the 111unosyl1ahic period of speech. 
'" I all1 now seeking to cOIHpare," he writes, h the 
1\longolia.n and l'ibetan ,vith thp Chiul'sP, anll haYé 
already obtaincd sonle intcre
tillg rl'sults : - 
'" 1. A large proportion of 
lo11go1 wonl:i an- Chi- 
nese. Perhaps a fifth are so. rIhe identity i:i ill tIll" 
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first syl1able of the 
1:ongol words, that being the 
root. The correspondence is most striking in the 
adjectives, of \vhich perhaps one half of the nlost 
COH1nlon are the saIne radically as in Chinese; e. g., 
sain, good;. begen, lo\v; Ù/hi, right; sologai, left; 
c'ltille, straight; gadan, outside; c'hohon, fe,v; logon, 
green; kung-gun, light (not heavy). But the iden- 
tity is also extensive in other parts of speech, and 
this identity of con1mon roots seen1S to extend into 
the Turkish, Tatar, etc.; e. g., su, water; tenri, 
heaven. 
"2. To COITIpare Mongol with Chinese it is neces- 
sary to go back at least six centuries in the develop- 
ment of the Chinese language. For we fiud in con1- 
mon roots final letters peculiar to the old Chinese, 
e. go, final1n. The initial letters also need to be con- 
sidered froln another standpoint than the Mandarin 
pronunciation. If a large number of words are com- 
n10n to Chinese, 
longol, and Tata.r, we n1ust go 
back at least twelve centuries to obtain a convenient 
epoch of c()lnparison. 
"" 3. \Vhile the 
longol has no traces of tones, they 
are very distinctly developed in Tibetan. Csoma de 
}{örös and Schmidt do not mention the existence of 
tones, but they plainly occur in the pronunciation of 
native l'ibetans re::;ident in Peking. 
"40 As in the case of the comparison with 
Ion- 
gol, it is necessary in exarnining the connection of 
Tibetan ,vith Chinese to adopt the old form of the 
Chinese ,vith its 11lore nUlnerous final consonan ts, 
and its full system of soft, hard, and aspirated ini- 
tials. The rribetan numerals exemplify this ",
ith 
sufficient clearness. 
'" 5. 'Vhile the l\fongol is near the Chinese in the 
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xt..nsivp prevalence of ,vords comnlon to the t,vo 
languages, the Tibetan is near in phonal structurp, 
as being tonic aud lllouosyllabic. 1'hi8 being so, it 
is less relnarkable that there are Inany words eOln- 
mon to Chinese and '"ribetan, for it might ha,yc been 
expt'ctüd; but that there should be perhaps as lnany 
in thp 
Iollgol ,vith its long untoneù polysyllables, is 
a curious CirCll1l1stance." 1 


1 Having stated this on the authority of Mr. Edkins, one of our best 
IÏ\ping Chincse scholars, it is but fair that I shoul{l give the opinion of 
another Chinese scholar, the late 
tanislas .T ulien, whose competence to 
give an opinion on this subject 
Ir, Edkins would prohahly be the first to 
acknowledge. All that we really want is the truth, not a momentary tri- 
umph of our own opinion
o )I..J ulien wrote to me in July, 18G8: - 
"Je ne suis pas du tout de J'avis d'Edkin
 qui dit qu'un granù nombre 
de mots mongols sont chinois; c'est faux, archifaux. 
8nin e!'t mand('hou ct yeut dire bon, en chinois cheno 
beyen, low: en chinois hilt. 
itchi, droit; en chinois yeouo 
sul()!Inï, left, gauche; en chinois tso. 
c!hilte, straight; en chinois tchi (rectus)o 
gadan, outside; en chillOis waio 
logon, grecn; en chinois tsing. 
c!lwhon, few; en chinoi
 chauo 
hungun, light (not hea\'y); en chinois king. 
U Je vomlrais bien savoir comment 
L Edkins prou\Pc que les mots qn'il 
cite sont chillOiso 
"Foucaux a échoué 
galcment en voulant prouyer, autrefois, que 200 
mots thibt
tains qu'il avait choisis ress
mblaient aux mots chinob corrcs- 
pondants. " 
)(. Stani
las .Julien wrote ag-ain to me on the 21st of .July:- 
"J'ai peur que ,"ous ne so
.ez f:"\('h{' clu jug-em<>nt 
evt're qll(, j'ni port
 
sur l
s iùentifi('ations faitcs Imr Edkins <lu mongol avec Ie ('hinnis. J'ai 
d'ühord pri
 dnns \rotre snvallt artide le
 milts mllng'Ols qu'il cite et je vous 
ai montré q u'ils ne re
scm"lcnt p:1S Ie IIlllins <lu mlllllle au {'hinoi
o 
"Je vais vous en citer d'autres tin
s ùu Dictionnairc de Khiclliung chi- 
nois mandchou-mongo1. 
Mongol. . 
teyri, ciel 
ftaran, soleil 0 
Mram bnrimuni, l 

clipse de solei I ! 
laran, lune 0 . 
OUc!OU1J, ctoile 


Chlnols. 
o thien. 


o ji. 
o . ii-chi. 


. . YOlt to 
. singo 
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This is no doubt the right spirit in ,vhich re- 
searches into the early history of language should be 


egoulé, nuages, '!Jun. 
ayounga, Ie tonnerre 0 . 0 . louio 
tchagilgan, éc1air . tien. 
borogan, Ia pI uie . 0 YU o 
sigouderi, Ia rosée . louo 
kÙ'ago, Ia geIée . c]wang 
lapsa, la neige . sioue. 
salgin, Ie vent . . fong. 
ousoun, I' eau . clwuio 
grrl, Ie feu hoo 
si7.oi, la terre 0 thouo 
aisin, l'or 0 0 altan. 
"Je vous donnerai, si vous Ie d{.sirez, 1000 mots mongols avec leurs syn- 
onymes chinois, et je défie M. Edkins de trollver dans les 1000 mots mon- 
gols un seul qui ressemble au mot chinois synonymeo 
., Comme j'ai fait assez de thibétain, je puis vous fournir aussi une mul- 
titude de mots thib
tains avec leurs correspondants en chinois, et je défierai 

galement 
L Edkins de trouver un seul mot thibétain dans mille qui res- 
semble au mot chinois qui a Ie même senso" 
l\Iy old friend, l\Io StanislaR Julien, wrote to me once more on this sub. 
ject, the 6th of August, 1868:- 
uDepuis une quinzaine d'années, j'ai l'avantage d'entretenir les meil- 
leures relations a,-ec :\1. Edkillso J'ai lu, anciennement dans un journal que 
publie 1'1. Léon de Rosny (actuellement professeur titulaire de la langue 
Japanaise) Ie tra,'ail OÙ 1\1. Edkins a tâché de rapprocher et d'identifier, par 
les sons. des mots mongols et chinois ayant la même signification. Sou 
systême m'a pam mal fondéo Quelques mots chinois peuvent être entrt:s 
dans la langue mongole par suite du contact des deux peuples, comme ceJa 
est arrivé pour Ie mandchou, dont beaucollP de mots sont entr{.s dans la 
langue mongole en en prenant les terminaisons; mais il ne faudrait pas se 
servir de ces exemples pour montrer l'identité ou les ressemblances des 
deux langues. 
"Quand les mandchous ont voulu traduire les livres chinois, ils ont reu- 
('ontré un grand nombre de mots dont les synonymes n'existajeut pas 
dans leur langueo lIs se sont alors emparé des mots chinois en leur don- 
nant des terminaisons mandchoues, mais cette quasi-ressemblallce de cer- 
tains mots mandchous ne prouve point Ie moins du monde l'identité des 
deux langueso Par exemple, un préfet se. dit en chinois tcllÌ':lou, et un 
sous-pr
fct tehi-ltien; les mandchous qui ne possl-daient point ces fonction- 
aires se 
ont contentés de transcire les sons chinois dclthifou, dcMâkbiyano 
"Le tafetas se dit en chinois tcheuu-tse; les mandchous, n'ayant point 
de mots pour dire tafetas, ont transcrit les sons d1Ïnois par tcJwusé. Le 
bambousedit tchou-tze; iJs ont {>crit l'arbre (moo)tclwusé, Un titre de 
noblesse écrit sur du papier dore s'appelle tsë; les mandchous écrivent telte, 
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conducted, and I hope that 1\lr. Edkins, 
Ir. Chal- 
luers, and others, ,vill not allow thmnsel yes to be llis- 
couraged by the ordinary objections that are brought 
against all tentative studies. Even if their re!Searches 
should only lead to negative results, they ,voult! be 
of the highest Î1nportance. The criterion by which 
we test the relationship of inflectional languages, 
such as Sanskrit and Greek, llebrew and Arabic, 
cannot, from the nature of the case, be applied to 
languages ,vhich are still in the con) binatory or isola.t- 
ing stratum, nor would they ans,ver any purpose, if 
we tried by them to deternline ,vhether certain lan- 


Je pourrais vous citer un nomùre considérable de mot
 du même genre, qui 
ne prouvent pas du tout I'identité du mandchou et du chinoiso 
" L'amhre s'appelle JlOu-pe; les mandchous {.crivent kltðbao La barbe 
s'appelle hou-tse, ils écrivent khôséo 
" Void de quelle manière les mandchous ont fait cf'rtains \"crbcs. Une 
ù:.tlance s'appelle en chinois tlde?1. pin,'1, its écrivent p' Ln!J-ad; puis pour dire 
peser avec une balance, ils ont fait Ie verhe p'in!Jselt:-mhi; If:'Illhi e:o;t une 
termillaison commune i.. hcaucoup dc verheso 
" Pour dire faire pe:-:cr, onlollller de peser avt'c une balanec, ils éerÌ\-cnt 
p'in!Jsf'leboumbi; boumbi est la formc factivc ou causatÌ\.e; ccUe terminai- 
80n sert aussi pour Ie passif; de sorte t( ne ce verhe peut gignifier aus!';i étr 
}Jf:'.
 m:ec unc halAwce. 
" .J (> ponrrais citer aussi des mots mandchous auxq uds on a dOlln6 la 
terminaison mOllgo((', et vice ve?så," 
Thcse rcmarks, made by one who, during his lifetime, was recogniL:cd h,r 
friend arul foe as the first Chinese scholar in Europ
, oUg'ht to have tlu'ir 
propt'r wcig-ht. They ought certainly to make us ('autious bcfore pt.r:-:lllul- 
ing' uursclves that the conncction between the Jlorthern 8n(i soutlll'1"JI 
branches of the Turanian languages has been found in Chine
eo On the 
other hand I am quite aware that all that ,I. Stnni!-Ins Julien 
nys n
aill
t 
ì\rr. Felkins may be true, and that nevertheless Chinl'se may ha,.c b 'cn the 
central lan{.{uage frolll which l\rong-olian in the north nnei Tiht.tan ill r he 
huurh hrallehcd off. A lang-uag-t', such us Chill('St., \\ irh u 
lIIun lIumhe'r ()e 
sounds And an inmlf'fIse numhcr of mcanill
s, t.:1II t.ao;ily g-in' birth tll clia- 
le(:ts which, in th(,ir laft'r developlllellt, miJ.;'ht hr:Uldl off in tor ally eliffl'r- 
cnt directions, Evcn with languag/'s so clo
el)" connectcd as 
:Ulskrit and 
Lutin, it woultl be ea
y to make out a list of a thous.uHi WOrth: in Lulin 
which could not be match('<l in Han
krit, The que:o.tiulI, tht're.fllrt., i
 not 
decide'el. \V har is ,.. :lntpll are r's 'ar<'hes currit,cI on ".'" (:ollll)(,r"l1t 
c:hlllar.:l, 
ill nn unprpjndiet'el and at thf> MIIlI' tim"
' thflruughl
. 
.il'lItirÍt' ..pirir. 


. 
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gnages, separated during their inflectional growth. 
had been united during their cOlnbinatory stage, or 
,vhether languages, separated during their COIn billa- 
tory progress, had started from a. COlnn10n centre in 
their lllonosyllabic age. Bopp
s attelnpt to ,york 
\vith his Aryan tools on the l\lalayo-Polynesian lan- 
guages, and to discover in the In traces of .A.ryan 
forn1s, ought to serve as a ,varning exan1 pIe. 
However, there are dangers also, and even grea.ter 
dangers, on the opposite shore, and if 1\11'. Chabuers 
in his interesting wo
k on " the Origin of Chinese," 
compares, for instance, the Chinese tzé, child, \vith 
the Bohelnian tsi, daughter, I kno,v that the indig- 
nation of the Aryan scholars \vill be rou:;eJ. to a very 
high pitch, considering ho,v they have proved n10st 
minutely that tsi or dci in Bohelnian is the regula.r 
modification of dugte, and that dugte is the Sanskrit 
d u hit a r, the Greek 8vyá.7ïJp, daughter., originally a 
pet-name, Ineaning a. n1Ïlk-nlaid, and given by the 
Aryan shepherds, and by then1 only, to the daughters 
of their house. Such accidents 1 \vill happen in so 
comprehensive a subject as the Science of Language. 
They have happened to scholars like Bopp, Grinlln, 
and Burnouf, and they will happen again. I do not 
defend haste or inaccuracy, I only sa.y, ,ve must ven- 
ture on, and not imagine that all is done, and tha.t 
nothing remains to conquer in our scienceo ()ur 
,vatclnvord, here as elsewhere, should. be Festina 
lente! but, by all Ineans, }4'estina! Festina. 
 .Festina.! 
1 If Mro Chalmers' comparison of the Chinese and Bohemian namcs for 
daughter is so unpardonable, what shall we say of Bopp's compari
on of 
the Bcngali and San!'krit names for 
ister? Sister in Bengali is b 0 h i n i, 
the Hiulli b a hi nand b h â n, th
 Prakrit b a hi n î, the Sanskrit b h a- 
gill î. llopp, in the most elaborate way, derives b 0 hi n î f\"Om the 
all- 
5krit s vas r i, sister. Bopp, V tl'!Jlticlu:,nde C,.amlltlLtik, \ nrrede zur 
'\ierten Abtheilung, p. x, 
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PART II. 


ON CURTIUS' CHRONOLOGY OF THE INDO-GEH.l\L\KIC 
LANGUAGESo 


IN a fonner Lecture on the "" Stratification of Lan- 
guage" I ventured to assert that wherever inflection 
has yielded to a rational analysis, it has invariably 
been recognized as the re8ult of a previous combination, 
and \vherever cornbination has been traced back to an 
earlier stage, tha.t earlier stage has been siulply Jux- 
taposition. 
Professor Pott in his" Etynlologische Forschun- 
gen" (1871, p. 16), a \vork which \vorthily holds its 
place by the side uf Bopp's '" Conlparative Granllnar," 
questions the correctness of that statplllPut; hut ill 
doing so he seeIns to me to have overlooked the re- 
strictions ,vhich I myself had introduced, in orupr to 
avoid the danger of cOlnmitting nlysclf tq wha.t Inight 
seCln too general a statenlent. I did not say that 
every fonn of inflection had been proved tu spring 
from a previous cOlnbination, but I spoke of those 
caSes only ,,,here \ve ha.ve sncceeth.d in a. rational 
analYHis of inflectiona.l fornls, and it wa
 in t}wse that 
I Inaintaincd that inflection had al wa.ys been found to 
be the result of previous cOInbination. \''''hat is llH
 
object of the analysis of gralnula.tical inflections, 01' of 
COlnparative Granunar in gCllPl"al, if not t.o find out 
what tpriniliatiolls originally were, b..forc t IH"Y hall 
a:-\Hullletl a l'un.ly furlllal l'har.wtt'r'! If Wl' tal",> lht
 
Fr
n('h a(herb 
inf:èr
lIìtJut, silwt'n.I)". and tral't' it 
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ì):t
k to the Latin 8in"}er
 lJ')'1,ente, we have for a second 
tÙne the three stages ot Juxtaposition, combination, 
and, to a certain extent, inflection, repeated before 
our eyes. I say, inflection, for rnent, though origi- 
nallya.n independent word, soon becolnes a nlere ad- 
verbial suffix, the speakers so little thinking of its 
original purport, that we may say of a. stone that it 
falls lourdement, hea.vily, without ,vishing to Ïlnply 
that it falls lu.ridâ mente, with a heavy, lit., ,vith a 
lurid mind. 
If ,ve take the nOlU. singo of a noun in Sanskrit, 
Greek, or Latin, \ve find that 111asculine nouns end 
frequently in 8. \tVe have for instance, Sk. v e 8 (t-s 
Gr. OTKO-Ç, Lato vîcu-s. These three ,vords are identi- 
cal in their termination, in their base, and in their 
root. The root is the Sk. vi 8, to settle do\vn" to 
enter upon or into a thingo This root, .wi thout un- 
dergoing any further change, Ina.y answer the purpose 
both of a verbal and a non1Ïna.l base. In the preca- 
tive, for instance, ,ve have vi s-y â-t, he Inay enter, 
,vhich yields to a rational analysis into vi 8, the root 
y â, to go, and the old pronon1Ïnal steIn of the third 
pl-'l'son, t, he. 'Ve reduplicate the root, and ,ve get 
the perfect v i-v i s-u s, they have entered. Here I ca.n 
unùerstand that objections Inight be raised against 
accepting us as a Inere phonetic corruption of ant 
and ant i; but if, as in Greek, we find as the ternlÌ- 
nation of the third pel's. pInr. of the perfect û(n, we 
kno\v that this is a merely phonetic changp of the 
original anti,lanrl this anti ha.s been tl'acedLack 
by Pott hil11self C\vhether rightly or ,vrongly, ,ve nepd 
not here inquire) to the prononlÌnal stenlS a n a, that, 
anù t i, he. These t,vo sten1S, ,vhen joined together, 
1 eurtius, Ve1'bu1n, p. 72, 
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become ant i,t Ineaning tho8e and he, and are grad- 
ually reduced to Û(TL, and in Sanskrit to u s for a n to 
'Vha.t \ve call reduplication has likewise been tra.('pd 
back by Pott hill1self to an origi llal repetitioll of the 
,vhole root, so that v i-v i 8 stands for an original ur 
intentional vi 8-V i 8; thus sho\\Ting again the SUCCeS- 
sion of the three stages, juxtaposition, vi 8-V i s, COlU- 
bination v i-v i 8, inflection, the satne, v i-v i 8, though 
liable to further phonetic nlodification. 
Used as a non1Ïnal base the s
tll1e root vi 8 apppars, 
,vithout any chang p , in the nom. pluro vi 8-(t s, the 
settlers, the clans, the people. No\v here again Pro- 
fpssor Pott hinlself has enùeavored to explain the 
inflection a s by tracing it back to the pronolninal 
base a s, in a sa u, illeo He therefore takps the plural 
vi 8-a s as a cOlnpound, meaning "luall and that; " 
that is to say, he traces the inflection back to a COIll- 
binatol'Y origino 
By raising the si1l1ple base vi 8 to vi ,q a, \vP arri\
e 
at HPW verhal f( )}'H1S, sneh as v i ,
-â-In i, r PH tpr, y i .\j- 
a-s i, thou l'utercst, v i ,
-a-t i, he ell tl'rso III all tit 'se 
inn 'ctional fornls, the antC('cdPllt cOlnhinatory 
tage 
is still Inore or h
8S visible, for In i, s i, t i, what 'vpr 
their exa.ct history nlay have Lcen, are clpa,rly varic- 
tips of the prol101ninal hases of the first
 8('(;on(1, and 
1 hiI'd pl'rSOIlS, In a, t va, t:to 
Lastly, by raising vi 8 to ve 8 a, \ve arrive at a nl'\V 
nOininal base, anù by adding to it the stein of a (11'- 
]nonstratin.
 IH'onoun 8, \ve fornl the 8o-calll'(1 HOlllo 
siugo v e ð a-8, V7KV-Ç, ViCU-8, fl'OIll which \Vl' st:Lrtpd, 
]npaning originally h()ll
e-hl'rp, this hou
t', the hOl1:O;t'o 
In all this Pr()fl'H
Or Putt \vol1l(l fnll.v agl"p(', hut 
\\ lw)'l' he \\uuld (lifTt'I', woul(l 1)t
 wl10Jl \vt'l'rltl'Pl"l t,) 
1 Pott, E. F., 1871, IL :ll. 


,"Ol
. 1\.0 8 
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generalize, and to lay it do,vn as an axioln, that all 
inflectional forins must bave had the same combina- 
tory origin. He nlay be right in thus gnarding 
against too hasty generalization, to which ,ve are but 
too prone in all inductive sciences. I am ,veIl a,varo 
that there are Inany inflections ,vhich ha.ve not 
yielded, as yet, to any rational analysis, but, \vith 
that reservation, I thought, and I still think, it right 
to say that, until sonle other process of forming those 
inflections has been pointed ou t, inflection may be 
considered as the invariable result of COIl) binationo 
It is inlpossible in writing, always to repeat such 
qualifications and reservations. They nlust be taken 
as understood. Take for instance the auglnent in 
Greek and Sanskrit. S0111e scholars have eXplained 
it as a negative particle, others as a deluonstrative 
pronoun; others, again, took it as a nlere synl bol of 
differentiation. If the last explanatiol1 could be es- 
tablished by lllore general analogies, then, no doubt, 
we should have here an inflection, that cannot be re- 
ferred to combinatiol1o Again, it ,vonld be difficult 
to say, ,vhat independent element ,vas added to the 
prononn s a, he, in order to make its â, she. rrhis, 
too, lllay, for all \ve know, be a case of phonetic sym- 
bolisln, and, if so, it should be treated on its own 
merits. The lengthening of the vowel in the sub- 
junctive mood ,vas fOl'll1erly represented by Professor 
Curtius as a symbolic expression of hesitation, but 
he has lately recalled that explanation as untenable. 
I pointed out that \vhen in Hebre\v \ve n1eet ,vith 
snch forms as Piel and Pual, IIipldl anù IIophrtl, we 
feel tenlpted to adnlit formative agencies, diffpl'C:'ut 
froln n10rc juxtaposition and cOJnbination. But he- 
fore ,ve admit this purely phonetic synlbüli
m. we 
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should bear in mind that the changes of 'J.ruiler, 
brother, into brüder, brethren, of Ich we i..,.,,;, I know, 
into wir wissen, \ve kno\v, \vhich Seell1 at first sight 
purely phonetic, have after all been proved to be tbe 
in(lirect result of juxtaposition and combination, so 
that \ve ought to be extrenlely careful and first ex- 
haust every possible rational expla.nation, before \ve 
have recourse to phonetic syn1bolislll as an elelnent 
in the production of inflection fonnso 
l'he chief object, however, of nlY lecture 011 the 
"Stratification of Language" \vas not so In uch to 
show that inflection every\vhere presupposes combina- 
tion, and c01l1bination juxtaposition, but rather to call 
attention to a. fact that had not Leen noticed beforE', 
vizo: that there is hardly any language, which is not 
at the same tinH
 isolating, con
billator!J, and iJ
flec- 
tional. 
It had been the custon1 in classifying langna{:res Inor- 
phologically to represent SOlO.' languagt's, for instance 
Chinese, as isolatin.(j
. others
 sHeh as 'fnrkish or Fin- 
nish, as cOllzbinator!J; others, such a
 
allskrit or J 1('- 
bre\v, as inflectionalo \Vithout contesting thp vall1P 
of this classification for certain pllrposl's, I pointpd 
out that even Chinese, the very type of the isolating 
class, is not free froin cOlnbinatory forms, anù that 
the Inore highly dev
lope(l alnOllg the cOlnbil1atory 
languages, snch a.s II ungarian, Finni
h'l Tan1ÏI, ctco, 
show the clearpst traces of ilH'ipipnt inflection. ".. 'rhe 
difficulty is not," as I saitl, n to show th,. trallsitil)n of 
one strat.uln of Rpeech iuto another, hut ratht'r to dra\v 
a sharp line bet we 'n the difIt-'rput stratao TIlt' Ramt' 
difHelllty was felt in Ol'ology, (\Iul 11'(1 Sir Charlt'g 
LYt'1l to in\cnt sneh pliant ll:tIlH'S as Þ'O('f'II", J/t';O- 
Ct'ltt', alld PI
if)ct'llf, IHtllle:i whit.1t iwlit.att.... a ll1t're 
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dawn, a nlinority, or a majority of ne"\v forrnations, 
but do not draw a fast and hard line, cntting off one 
stratUl11 fronl the other. Natural growth and even 
merely mechanical accumulation and accretion, here 
as else\vhere, are so minute and ahnost iUlperceptible 
that they defy all strict scientific tern1Ïnology, and 
force upon us the lesson that "\ve HUlst be satisfied 
,vith an approxÍ1nate accuracy." 
Holding thpse opinions, and having established 
them by an anlount of evidence which, though it 
might easily be increased, seell1ed to me sufficient, I 
did not think it safe to assign to the three stages in the 
history of the Aryan languages, the il.lxtapositional, 
the combinatory, and the inflectional, a strictly sncces- 
sive character, still less to adlnit in the gro\vth of the 
Aryan languages a number of definite stages, which 
should be sharply separatt'd frOln each other, and as- 
SUllIe an almost chronological character. I fully ad- 
mit that "\vherever inflectional fonns in the Aryan 
]anguages have yielded to a rational analysis, \ve see 
that they are preceded chronologically by combiurtlory 
forlnations; nor should I deny for one lnoment tha.t 
combinatory fornls presuppose an antecedent, and 
therefore chronologically 1110re ancient stage of tHere 
juxtaposition. "\Vhat I doubt is whether, as soon as 
cOlnbination sets in, juxtaposition ceases, and whether 
the first appearance of inflection puts an end to the 
continued working of cOInbillation. 
It see Ins to me, even if we argue only on à priori 
grounds, that therp Innst have been at lea.st a. ppriod 
of transition during \vhieh both pl'inciples ,vere at 
work together, and I hardly can understand \vhat 
certain scholars l1lean if they represent the principle 
of inflection as a 
nldtlen p::;ychological chang(
 \vhieh, 
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as soon as it has taken place, makes a retürn to COlll- 
bination altogether ilnpossible. Tf, instead of argn- 
ing à priori, \ve look the facts of language in the fact:', 
,ve cannot help seeing that, even after that perio(l 
during \vhich it is supposed that the United .Aryan 
language had attained its full Jevelopulent, I Inean 
at a tÏ1ne when Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin had be- 
CaIne completely separated, as so Ina.ny national dia- 
lects, each with its o\vn fully developed intlectional 
grammar, the po\ver of combination \vas by no mea.ns 
extincto The free po\ver of conlposition, whieh is so 
nlallif
st in Sanskrit and Greek, testifips to the con- 
tinued working of cOlnbination in strictly historica.l 
times. I see no real distinction bet\veen the transi- 
tion of Néa p6lis, i. e., ne\v to\vn, into Yeapolis, and 
into Naples, and the most prilnitive cOlnbination in 
Chinese, and I n1aintain that as lung as a language re- 
tains that unbounded faculty of c0l11position, which \\ e 
see in Sanskrit, in Greek, and in Gennan, thp growth 
of ne\v inflectional forIns frolll cOlnùinatory gprms Illllst 
be adnlitted as possible. .Forlns such as the passi ve 
aorist in Greek, f.T
8'YJl, or the \veak preterite in Gothic 
na.ç-i-dtt, nas-i-déd;"ait, need not ha.ve be 'n fonned 
before the Aryan falnily broke up into na.tional lan- 
gnages; and fornls 8u('h as Italian 'In" '0, fr lti.l, 0, or 
the future avro, 1 shall have, tholl
h not c'\il<,tlj of 
the sanle \vorklnanship, sho\v at all pVPllts that analo- 
gouR powers are at \vork even in the latp
t l)PL'i()d
 of 
linguistic growth. 
Ilolding these opinions, ,vhich, as far as I kllo\\-, 
have never been controverte(l, I ought p 'rhap
, wIlton 
I caIne to puhlish the preel'c.ling Lcctur(', to h.t\ ' d '- 
fpndetl nlY p()
ition agailu;t t11t" powerful arglLlllcnts 
atlvancetl in the mealltilue by )uy uld frienJ, Profcs- 
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SOl' G. Curtius, in support of a. dian1etrically opposite 
opinion in his classical essay, ,,' On the Chl'onology of 
the Indo-Gern1anic Languages," published in 1867, 
new edition, 187Ð. 'Vhile r had endt'avored to sho\v 
that juxtaposition, cOlubination, and inflection, though 
following each other in succession, do not reprpsent 
chronological periods, but represent phases, strongly 
developed. it is true, in certain languages, hut extend- 
ing their influence far beyonc.l the limits con1Inonly 
assigned to theIn, Professor Curtius tried to establish 
the chronological character not only of these three, 
but of four other phases or periods in the history of 
Aryan speech. Confining himself to \vhat he con- 
siders the nndi vided Aryan language to have been, 
before it was broken up into national dialects, such as 
Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, he proceetls to subdivide 
the antecedent period of its growth into seven definite 
stages, each Inarked by a defini te character, and each 
representing a sum of years in the chronology of the 
ATyan language. As I had found it difficult to treat 
Chinese as entirely juxtapositional, or Turkish as en- 
tirely combinatory, or Sanskrit as entirely inflectional, 
it ,vas perhaps not to be \vondered at that not even 
the persuasive pleading of my learned friend could 
convince n1e of the truth of the more minute chrono- 
logical division proposed by hiln in his learned essay. 
But it \vould hardly have been fair if, on the present 
occasion, I had reprinted Iny "Rede Lpctllre" ,vith- 
out eXplaining ,vhy 1 had altered nothing in n1Y the- 
ory of linguistic gl'o,vth, \vhy I retained these three 
phases and no lnore, and why I treated ev
n these, 
not as chronological perioùs, in the strict sense of the 
word, but as preponùerati ng tendencies, gi ving an i ndi- 
vidual character to certain classes of language, \vith- 
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out being totally a.bsent in others. Professor Curtin!) 
is one of the fe\v scholars ,vith whon1 it is ph
a::;ant to 
diffet". He has shown aga.in and again that what he 
cares for is t.ruth, not victory, awl \vhen h.. has de- 
fended his position against attacks not ahvays courte- 
ous, he has invariably done so, not with hard words, 
but \vith hard arglunents. I therefore feel no hesi- 
t.ation in stating plainly to hiol \vhere his theories 
seelll to nle either not fully supported, or even con- 
tradicted by the facts of language, and I trust tha.t 
this free exchange of ideas, though in public, ,vill be 
as pleasant as our conversations in pri va,te used to be, 
no\v luore than thirty years ago. 
I.Jet us begin with the First Period, which Profes- 
sor Curtius calls the Root-Period. There Blust have 
been, as I tried to explain before, a period for the 
Aryan languag
s, during which they stood on a. level 
with Chinese, using nothing but roots, or radical 
,vords, \vithout ha.ving reduced Í-tuy of them to a 
purely fortnaJ charaeter, without having gone through 
the process of changing \vha,t Chinese granlillarians 
call full \vords into etnpty ,vords. I ha.ve always 
held. that to speak of roots as mere a.bstra.ctiolls, a8 
the result of grtunma.tical theory, is self-collboadic- 
tory. T{oots \vhich never haJ any real or histori('al 
existence Inay have bpen invented Loth in Inod
rn 
and ancient collections or D h â. t u p â t h as; but that 
is sinlply the fault of our etYloologieal allalysi
, and 
in no ,yay affects the fact, that the Aryan, like all 
other languages w
 know, bl'gall ,vith rootso 'V 0 
Inay doubt the legitimacy of 
crtain chclnical elt>- 
Inents. but not the reality of chenlica.l clclnents in 
g eneral. Lallt'Uao'e in the scn
c in which \ve w:;c the 
b b' 
,vorù, begins \vith root8, which a.re not unly the ulti- 
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mate facts for the Science of Language, but real facts 
in the history of h U 111 a.n speech. rro deny their his- 
torical reality ,vonld be tantcunonnt to denying cause 
and effect. 
Logically, no doubt, it is possible to distinguish be- 
t\veen a. root as a ]11ere postulate, and a root used as 
an actual ,vord. That distinction ha,s been carefully 
elaborated by Indian graInn1arians and philosophers, 
but it does in no ,vay concern us in purely historical 
researches 0 \Vhat I Jnean by a root used in real lan- 
guage is this: ,vhen \ve analyze a cluster of Sanskrit 
,vords, such as yo d h a-s, a fighter, y 0 d h a k a-s, a 
fighter, yo d d h â, a fighter, yo d h a n a-In, fighting, 
y u d d h i-s, a fight, y u y u t s n-s, ,vishing to fight, 
â-y u d h a-In, a \veapon, ,ve easily see that they pre- 
suppose an element y u d h, to fight, and that thpy 
are an derived from that elen1ent by \vell-kno,vn 
gramnuttical suffixes. No,v is this yu d h, ,vhich ,ve 
call the root of all these words, a mere abstraction? 
Far froln it. We find it as y u d h used in the Vedn. 
either as a nOlninal or as a verbal base, according to 
suffixes by ,vhich it is followed. Th us y u d h by 
itself ,vould be a fighter, only that d h when final, 
has to be changed into t. We have goshu-yúdh- 
a In, an accusative, the fighter al110ng CO\vs. In the 
plural \ve have y ú d h-a s, fighters; in the locative 
y u d h-i, in the fight; in the il1strlunel1tal, y u d h-â, 
,vith the weapon. That is to say, ,ve find that as a 
non1Ïnal base, y u d h, ,vithout any deterlninative suf- 
fixes, may express fighting, the place of fighting, the 
instrunlent of fighting, and a fighter. If onr gram- 
matical analysis is right, ,ve should have y u d h as a 
nominal base in y ú d h-y a-t i, lito he goes to fighting, 
y u d h-y á-t e, pass.; (a)-y u t-s 111 a. h i, aoro, either 
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we were to fight, or ,ve ,vere fighters; y ú-y u t-s a-t i, 
he is to fight-fight; Y u d h-y a-s, to be fought (po 
J!), 
etc. As a verbal base we find y u d h, for instance, 
or y u-y u d h-e, I have fought; in a,-y u <I-d h a, for 
a-y u d h-ta, he fought. In the other .L\.ryan languages 
this root has left hardly any traces; yet the Greek 
vap,Î.II, and vap.íJn} ,vould be Ï111possible \vithout the root 
y u d h. 
The only difference between Chinese anù these 
Sanskrit fornls \vhich we have just exan1Ïlled, is that 
,vhile in Chinese such a form as y u d h-i, in the bat- 
tle, ,vould have for its la.st elelnent a \\"orJ clearly 
meaning lniddle, and having an independent accent, 
Sanskrit has lost the consciousness of the origina.l 
Inaterial nleaning of the i of the locative, and USl'S it 
traditionally as an enlpty ,vord, as a fOrInaJ elmncnt, 
as a mere terlninatioll. 
I also agrpe ,vith Curtius that during the earliest 
stage, not of Sanskrit, but of Aryan speech in general, 
've have to :l(hnit two classes of roots, the predicative 
and demont5trative, and tha.t ,vhat ,vp no\v call the 
plural of yudh, yudh-as, fighters, ,va
, or Inay have 
been, originally a cOlnpound consisting of the prl'di- 
cative rout yu ùh, anù the delllollstrative root, as or 
8 a., pussibly repeated twice, Inea-ning " fight-he-he," or 
" fight-there-thcl'e," i. e., fighters. 
'l'llPre is another point with regard to the chara.cter 
of this earliest radieal stage of the ..1.\ ryan language, 
on which fOrlually I should have agrel'd with Curtius, 
but ,vhpre now I begin to feel lllore doubtful,-I 
mean the necessarily ITIonosyllabic fonu of all original 
l'uut
. There is, no doubt, Hlnch to L 10 sai(} for this 
vic,v. 'Ve n.hvays like to begin \vith what i'i silllpil'. 
'Ve iuw.gine, as it has been 
aid, that 'the :,im pie 
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idea must break forth, like lightning, in a simple 
body of sound, to be perceived in one single lnoment." 
But, on the other hand, the sinlple, so far as it is the 
general, is frequently, to us at least, the last result of 
repeated complex conceptions, and therefore there is 
at all events no à priori argulllent aga.inst treating 
the sÏInplest roots as the latest, rather than the earli- 
est products of language. Languages in a lo\v state 
of developInent are rich in \yorJ.s expressive of the 
1110St lninute differences, they are poor in general ex- 
pressions, a fact ,vhich ought to be taken into account 
as an important qualification of a rell1al'k Inade by 
Curtius that language supplies necessaries first, lux- 
uries after\vards (p. 32). I quote the follo\ving ex- 
cellent relnarks fron1 1\11'. Sayee's" Principles of COln- 
parati ve Philology" (p. 208): "Alnong Inodern 
savages the individual objects of sense have nalnes 
enough, ,vhile general terms are very rare. The 1\;10- 
hicans have .words for cutting various objects, but 
none to signify cutting SilÌlple." 1 In taking thi
 vie,y 
we certainly are bet
er able to explain the actual 
foruls of the Ayran roots, vizo, by elimination, rather 
than by compositiono If we look for instance, as I 
did nlyself fornlerly, on such roots as y u d h, Y ug, 
and y aut, as developed frorn the sÏIllpler root y n, or 
on mar d h, n1 a r g, nl ark, 111 a r p, In a r d, s 111 a 1', 
as develuped froll1 In aI', then ,ve are bound to ac- 


1 Dr. Ca]]away, in his Remarks on the Zulu Language (1870), p. 2, 
says: U The Zulu Language contains upwards of 20,000 words in bunÛfide 
use among the peopleo Those curious appellatiol1s for different colored 
cattle, or for different maize cobs, to express certain minute peculiarities 
of color or arrangement of color, which it is diJficult for us to gra:,p, are 
not 
ynonymous, but instances in which a new noun or name is used in- 
stead of adding adjectives to one name to expre
s the ,'arious conllitioJls 
of an object. Npither are these various ver.bs used to express varieties of 
the 
ame action, synonyms, such as ukupata, to carry in the hand, ukwtt- 
shat(t, to carryon the shoulder, ukubeleta, to carryon the back." 
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count for the lnodificatory elements, such as dll" g, k, 
p, d, 8, n, t, r, as remnants of othpr root::;, whether 
predicative or demonstrative. Thus Curtius cOlnpares 
t a. r or t r a, ,vi th t r a s, t r a 111, t r a. k, tr a p; t r i 
and t r u ,vith t r u p, t rib, taking the final con- 
sonants as modificatory letters? }Jut \vLat are these 
rnodificatory letters? Every attelnpt to account for 
thell1 has failed. If it could be proved that these 
modificatory elernents, ,vhich Curtin::; calls Deterutl- 
natives, produced always the sa1ne Inodificatioll of 
Ineaning, they Inight then be classed \vith the verbal 
sutlìxps ,vhich change silnple verbs into ca.usative, 
desiderative, or intensive verLs. Unt this is not 
the ('asp. On the other hand, it \vould be perfectly 
intelligible that such roots as III ark, III a. r g, n1 a. r ù, 
In it r d h, expressing different kinds of crushing, be- 
caIne fixed side by side, that by a process of elinlÏlla- 
tion, their distinguishing features were gradually re- 
1l1oved, and the root In a r left as the silu plest forDl, 
expressive of the n10st general Ineal1ing. \Vithout 
en terillg here on that process of Jll utual friction by 
,vhich 1 believe that the develoPlneut of routs ca.n 
bl'st be eXplained, we may say a.t least so nl\lch, that 
,,,hatever process ,vill account fur the rout y 11, will 
like,vise a.ccuunt for the root y u g, nay, that roots 
like III ark or In a. r d are more graphic, expressive, 
and mure easily intclligiLh. than the ruut III a. r. 
llowever, if thiB view of the origin uf roots ha
 to 
be adopted, it neeù not altogl,ther exehHlc tIlt' otht'l" 
viewo III the process of siulplifì('atioll, (,('Itaill final 
letter
 lnay have LCèolnc typical, lllay ha.n.' st't'lnt"J 
iuvl'stt.'tl ,vith a. certain functiun or c.lt.'tt'nllillati\ 0 
vowel', and BIa,Y therefore ha, e bCl.'1l added ilult'pl'lHl- 
ently to other roots, by that powerful in1Ïtati ve tCll- 
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dency \yhich asserts itself again and again through 
the \vhole \vorking of languageo But however that 
Dlay be, the sharp line of distinction \vhich CUl'tius 
dra.,vs bet\veen the First Period, represented by Sil11- 
vIe, and the Second Period represented by derivative 
roots, seems certainly no longer tenable, least of all 
as dividing chronologically two distinct periods in the 
gro\vth of languageo 
\Vhen \ve approach the Third Period, it Inight 
Seell) that here, at least, there could be no difference 
of opinion between Professor Curtius and myself. 
That l'hird Period represehts sinlply what I called 
the first setting in of conlbination, follo\ving after the 
i8olati11g stage. Curtins calls it the pri'/nary verbal 
period, and ascribes to it the origin of such combi- 
natory forllls as d ã-m a, give-I, d â-t va, give-thou, 
d ã-t a, give-he; d â-m a-t v i, gi ve-\ve, d â-t v a o t vi, 
give-you, d â-(a) n t i, give-they. l"'hese verbal fonlls 
he considers as 11111Ch earlier than any atten1þts a.t 
declension in nouns. No one \vho has read Cur- 
tins' arguJuents in support of this chronologica.l ar- 
rangeJllent would deny their extren1e plausibility; 
but there are grave difficulties which made 111e hesi- 
tate in adopting this hypothetical fr
unework of lin- 
guistic chronology. I shall only l11ention one, \vhich 
seemed to me insunnountable. 'Ve kno\v that dur- 
ing \vhat we called the First Radical Period the sway 
of phonetic la\vs \vas already so firJnly established, 
that, fron1 that period onward to the present day, \ve 
can say, \vith perfect certainty, \vhich phonetic 
changes are possible, and \vhich are noto It is 
through these phonetic ht\vs that the Inost distant 
past in the history of the Aryan language is con- 
nected with the present. It is on then1 that the 
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whole science of etYlnology is founded. Only beca.use 
a certain root has a tennis, a n1cdia, an aspirate, or a. 
sibilant, is it possible to kepp it distinct from other 
roots. If t and s could he interchanged, then the 
root tar, to cross, \vonld not be distinct froln the root 
sa r, to go. If d and d h could vary, then d a r, to 
tear, would run together with d h a. r, to holdo 
rhese 
phonetic distinctions \vere finnly establislwd in the 
radical period, and continue to be Inaintained, both 
in the undivided .l\.ryan speech, and in the divided 
national (lialects, such as Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, anli 
Gothic. flow then can we allo\v an intervening pe- 
riod, during whieh 111 a-t v i, could becolne n1 a s i, 
tv a-t v i, t h a. H, and the saIne tv a-t v i appear also 
as sa i? Snch changps, ahvays 1110st startling, lllay 
have been po
sible in earlier periods; but ,vhen pho- 
netic order had once been established, as it \vas in 
,vhat Curtius calls his first and second periulls, to 
adn1Ìt thenl as po
sible, \vould be, as far as I can 
judge, to adlnit a cOlnplete anachronisn1. Of two 
things one; either we must altogether surrcnder those 
chaotic changes which are required for identifying 
Sanskrit e with Greek p.al, and Greùk PUl \vith In {t- 
In a, etc., or we must throw them Lack to a p..rio(l 
anterior to the final settlelnellt of the l\ryan roots. 
I no\v proceed to point out a. secol1(l (litlicnlty. If 
Curtius uses these same personal teru1Ìna.tions, ill 
s i, 
t va. s i, and ant i, as proof positivc that they Jl1ust 
have been cOlnpoul1(lcd out of In a. 
- t v a, alul t va- 
t va, before there \vcre any 
a
c terluilla.tions, lllo not 
think his argnOtel1t is quite stringent. CUTtins 
a) s : 
"If plural suttixes had t'xistt,(l I-wforp thp coining of 
thesp terlninatioJ}
, ,v
 should p\":ppct t hPI11 Iwrp, as 
well as in the noun" (p. 33). But thc plural uf the 
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pronoun I could never have been for111ed by a plural 
suffix, like the plural of horse. I adn1Ïts of no plural, 
as little as thou, and hence the plural of these very 
pronouns in the Aryan language is not fOl'lned by the 
111ere addition of a plural termination, but by a new 
base. 'Ve say I, but we
. thou but you, and so 
through all the Aryan languages. According to 
Curtius hinlself, 111 a s i, the tern1Ínation of the plural, 
is not fonned by repeating nl a, by saying I and I, but 
by 111 a and t v a, I and thou, the nlost prinlitive way, 
he thinks, of expressing we. rrhe ternl1nation of the 
second pE.rson plural 111igh t be expressed by repeating 
thou. " You did it," nlight have been rendered by 
" thou and thou did it;" but hardly by treating thou 
like a noun, and adding to it a plural tern1Ïnation. 
The absence of plural terminations, therefore at the 
end of the personal suffixes of the verbs, does not 
prove, as far as I can see, that plurals of nouns '\
ere 
unknown \vhen the first, second, and third persons 
plural of the Aryan verbs \vere called into existence. 
Again, if Curtius says, that" \vhat language has 
once learnt, it does not forget again, and that there- 
fore if the plural had once found expression in nouns, 
the verb \vould have c1ainled the S
llne distinction," 
is true, no doubt, in lllany cases, but not so generally 
true as to supply a safe footing for a deductive argu- 
ment. In so late a forll1ation as the periphrastic 
future in Sanskrit, \ve say d â t â -s In ah, as it \vere 
dator surnus, not d â t â r a h s nl a h; and in the sec- 
ond person plural of the passive in Latin amamini, 
though the plural is lllarked, the gender is always 
disregarded 0 
Further, even if we admit with Hopp and Curtius 
that the tern1Ïnations of the lllediull1 are COll1posed of 
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t,vo pronouns, that the ta of the third person singu- 
lar stands for ta-ti, to-hinl-he, that KaÀVïõT
ntL in fact 
Jneant originally hide-hilllsclf-he, it doE's not follow 
that in such a COIn pound one pronon1Ïllal lJllement 
should have taken the tennination of the accusa.tive, 
any 1110re than the other takes the tennination of tlH.
 
llolninative. l.'he first elelncnt in every conl}Jusitiun 
takes necessarily its Pada or thelnatic fonn; the spc- 
ond or final elelllent has suffered so Inueh, according 
to J
opp's o,vn explanation, that nothing would be 
easier to explain than the disappearance of a. final 
consonant, if it had existedo rrhe absence of casc- 
terrninations in such cOIn pounds cannot therefore be 
l1RPd as proof of the non-existence of case-terll1Ïnatiuns 
at a, tin1e when the Inedial and other personal entling
 
took tl1('i1' origin. On the contrary, these tCl'lHina- 
tiolls SCPIll to Ine to indicate, though I do not say to 
prove, that the conception of a subjective, as distinct 
frolll an objective case, had been fully realized by 
thobè ,vho franH-'J tlW111. I do not nlyself venture to 
spl'ak very positively of such Iuinute processes of 
analysis as that \vhich discovers in the Sko first pel's. 
sing. indo pres. of the li1idùle, t u de, I strike, an 
original t u d a + a. + i, t u d a.+ nl a. + i, t u d a + 
111 a + In i, t u d a + Dl â + In a, but adn1Ïtting that 
the Iniddle \vas fornleJ in that ,va.y, anJ that it InPëLnt 
origiually I$trilce-to-ntc-I, tlll'11 Rurely we have ill the 
first 111 â an oblique casp, aud in the C(HnpOllIH1 itself 
the ch'an.>st indication that the òistinetion Lpt\\'l'cn a 
nOllliuative and an oblique case, \vhetlu'r dative or 
a<:cllsative, ,vas no longer a J11ystery. Anyhow, and 
this is the real poin t at isslIP, the pre::;encc of SUdl 
cOlnpouuds as 111 â - In a, to-nIP-I, is in nù way a proof 
that at the titne of their fOI'nw.tiun people cuuld not 
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distinguish bet,veen y u d h (s), 1101n., a fighter, and 
y u d h (a m), ace., a fighter; and ,ve nUlst wait for 
more irrefragable evidence befvre adn1Îtting, ,vhat 
would under all circumstances be a H}Ost startling 
conclusion, namely, that the Aryan language ,vas 
spoken for a long time without case-terminations, btit 
with a complete set of personal tern}inations, both in 
the singular and the plural. For though it is quite 
true that the ,vant of cases could only be felt in a 
sentence, the saine seeins to nle to apply to personal 
terminations of the verb. The one, in nlost languages 
,ve know, implies the other, and the very question 
,vhether conjugation or declension came first is one of 
those dangerous questions ,vhieh take sOlnethillg for 
granted which has never been proveJ. 
During all this tÎlne, according to Curtius, onr 
Aryan language ,vonld have consisted of nothing but 
roots, used for nominal and verbal purposes, but 
without any purely derivative suffixes, ,vhether ver- 
bal or non1Ïnal, and without declension. The only 
advance, in fact, Blade beyond tbe purely Chinese 
standard, ,vould have consisted in a few COIn binations 
of personal pronouns ,vith verbal steIns, which conl- 
binations assulned rapidly a typical character, anJ led 
to the fornlation of a skeleton of conjugation, contain- 
ing a present, an aorist with an angnlent, and a. red1.t- 
plicated perfect. 'Vhy, during the saHle period; 
l10minal bases should not have assunled at least SOllIe 
case- terminations, does not appear; and it certainly 
seelns strange that people ,vho could say v a k-t i, 
speak-he, va k-a 11 t i, speak-this-he, should not have 
been able to sa.y v â k - s, \vhether in the sense of 
speak-there, i. e., speech or spetk-thcre, io eo, Hpeal{{:,r. 
'The next step ,vhich, according to Curtius, the 
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Aryan language had to nlake, in order to cIHl'rge 
fronl its purely radieal phase, \VaR the creation of 
Lases, both verbal and nominal, by the addition of 
verbal and nOlninal suffixes to roots, both primary 
and secondary. Curtius calls this fourth the Period 
of the Formation of Themes. l'he suHixes are very 
numerous, and it is by them that the Aryan lan- 
guages have been able to make their lin1ÎteJ nUlnber 
of roots supply the vast materials of their dictionary. 
From bhar, to carry, they fonned bhar-a, a carrier, 
but s0111etimes also a burden. In addition to b h a r-t i, 
carry-he, they fonned b h a I' a-t i, mea.ning possibly 
carrying-he. The gro\vth of these early thelues may 
have been very luxuriant, and, as Professor Curtius 
expresses it, chiefly paraschematic. It lnay have 
been left to a later age to assign to that large nUln- 
bel' of possible synonYlns nlore definite meanings. 
'rhus from cþJpO), I carry, we ha. ve cþopá, t
e act of 
carrying, used iLlso in the sense of iJJlpetu
 (bein
 
carried a\vay), and of provectu8
 i. e., \vhat is IH'ought 
in. <Þopóc; Ineans carrying, but also violent, and lucra- 
tive; cþÉpETpOIl, an instrulnent of carrying, lueans a 
bier; cþapÉTpa, a quiver, for carrying arro,,'s. <Þopp.Jç 
comes to )nean a basket; cþÓPTot;, a burden; cþopóç, 
tribute. 
All this is perfectly intelligiblp, both \vith l"Pgard 
to nOlninal and verbal thernes. Curtius afhnits fOH'" 
kinds of verbal thCll1eS as the outcolne of his Fourth 
Period. lIe had assigned to his 
rhirJ Period the Silll- 
pIe verbal theloes È(r-Tl, ...n<l the reduplicated th }IllCS 
such (lEi ö{ow-<J"to 'ro these ,vele mldc(I, in the Fourth 
Period, the fol1owing four secondary tht}IIIC:3 : - 
(1) 1l"ÀfK-E-(T)-t San
krit 1 i p a-t i 
(2) åÀE{cþ-f.-(T)-L "1 a i p a-t i 
VOI.o IVo 9 
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(3) ÒE{K-V1J-CTL Sanskrit 1 i p-n 3. u-t i 
( 4) ÖáP.-Vf/-UL "1 i p-n â-t i. 
He also explains the formation of the subjunctive in 
analogy ,vith bases such as 1 i P a-t i, as derived froln 
lip-tio 
Son1e scholars would probably feel inclined to add 
one oe two of the more primitive verbal thelnes, 
such as 


Ii ill P a-ti rump 0 
1 i III pan a-t i ÀUf'-ßáVE(T)t, 
but all ,vollld probably agree with Curti us in placing 
the forlllation of these thelnes, both verbal and nOIll- 
inaJ, bet\veen the radical and the latest inflectional 
period. A point, ho\vever, on which there would 
probably be considerable difference of opinion is this, 
,vhether it is credible, that at a. tiole when so lnany 
nOlllinal thelnes were forn1.ed, - for Curtius ascribes 
to this Fourth Period the formation of such nOlnillal 
bases as 


ÀÓy-o, intellect, == 1 ip a-ti 
ÀOL1T-O, left, == 1 a i p a-ti 
Àty-vv, slnoke, == 1 i P-ll a u-ti 
öåcþ-vYj, laurel, == Ii p-n â-t i- 
the sinlplest llomillal cOlnpounds, ,vhich ,ve now call 
l101ninative and accusative, singular and plural, were 
still UnknO\Vll; that people could say dhrish-nu- 
m á s, we dare, but not d h r is h-n ú - s, daring-he; tha.t 
they had an Ìlnperative, d h r i s 11 n u h í, dare, but 
not a vocative, d h r ish no? Curtius strongly holds 
to that opinion, but ,vith regard to this period too, 
be does not seeln to me to establish it by a regular 
and cOlnplete argument. Some argulnents ,vhich he 
refers to occasionally have been an
nvered before. 
Another, \vhich he brings in incidentally, "when dis- 
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cussing the abbreviation of certain suffixes, can hardly 
he said tu carry coIl vietiono A ftpr traeillg thp suf- 
fixes ant and tar haek to what he suppose::) to have 
been th
ir n101'e prilnitive fonns, a, n-t a and t H.-I" a, 
he relnark::) that the dropping of the final vowel 
,vonld hardly be .conceiva.ble at a tiule when there 
existed casé-t
rnlÍnations. Still this dropping of the 
vowel is very COl1l1non, in late historical ti Illes, in 
l
atin, for instance, and other Italian dialects, where 
it causes frequput confusiun and heteroelitislllo l Thus 
the .L\.ugustan innocua was shortened in COllUUOll pro- 
nunciation to innoca, and this dwindles down in 
Christia.n inscriptions to innox. In Greek, too, ðU.tKTO- 
pOI) is older tha.n ÚtúKTWP; cþVÀUKOÇ older than cþvÀu;o 
N or can it be adn1Ïttcll that the nOlninal suffixes 
llave suffereJ less frulll phonetic corruption than the 
tcnuinations of the verb, and that therefore tllPY 
must belong to a more rnodern period (pp. 3U, 4ù). 
In spite uf all the changes \vhieh the personal tcr- 
Jllinations are suppused tu have undergone, their con- 
llcetion with the persollal prunouns has alwa.) H been 
apparent, ,vhile the traeing back of the nOininal suf- 
fixes, and, stilll110rC, of the casc-terrllinatiolls to tlll'il. 
typical clen1ents, forrns still one of the greatest diffi- 
culties of cOIl'parative grarnlnarians. 2 
Professor Curtius is bu Halch impl'esspJ ,yith the 
later origin of deeh'Jlsioll that he pstablishcs one 
Inore period, the fifth, to \vhieh he assigns tlw 
growth of all conlpoulld verbal forills, eOlllpolllHl 
stCJTIS, conlpound tenses, and cOin pound Illoods, bt'fol' 110 
he alluws the first Lt'ginnings of declellsion, ant] tho 
1 Hruppacher, Lantlu.e dfT Uskisellf:.n Spr((cht" p. 48. ßiichler, Gru,&d- 
rÏIB der Latf'inisclu:.n lJecli1l.lLtÙm, p. 1. 
2 "Die Entstehung ùer Casus ist noeh das nl1er(lnnkclstc im wdtcn 1k'r- 
eich des indogcrmallischell FOrmCIlS)'stcllls," Curtiu
, Chrunvlo!Jit, p. 710 
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formation even of such simple fOrIns as the nOlnina- 
tive and accusative. It is difficult, no doubt, to tlis- 
prove such an opinion by facts or dates, because there 
are none to be found on either side: but "\ve have a 
right to expect very strong arglunents indeed, before 
'we can adn1Ït that at a tinle ,vhen an aorist, like ËðHK- 
aa, Sanskrit a-d i k-s h a-t ,vas possible, that is to say, 
at a time when the verb as, ,vhich meant originally 
to breathe, had by constant use been reduced to the 
meaning of being; at a tin1e ,vhen that verb, as a 
mere auxiliary, ,vas joined to a verbal base in order 
to Ï1npart to it a general historical power; ,vhen the 
persons of the verb 'v ere distinguished by prol1on1Ínal 
elelllents, and ,vhen the augnlent, no longer purely 
delnonstrative, bad becon1e the synlbol of tilne past, 
that at such a time people were still unable to dis- 
tinguish, except by a kind of Chinese ht'v of position, 
bet\veen "the father struck the child," and "the 
child struck the father." Before ,ve can adlnit this, 
,ve ,vant much stronger proofs than any adduced by 
Curtius. He says, for instance, that cOIn pound verbal 
bases formed ,vith y â, to go, and after\vards fixed as 
causatives, ,vould be inconceivable during a period 
in which accusatives existed. From n a 8, to perish, 
,ve form in Sanskrit n â 8 a-y â III i, I make perish. 
This, according to Curtius, ,vonld have meant origi- 
nally, I send to perishing. Therefore n â s a ,vouid 
have been, in the accusative, n â s a ill, and the causa- 
ti ve ,vould have been n â s a 111 y â m i, if the accusa.tive 
had then been known. But we have in Latin 1 pes.sunl 
dare, venum ire, and no one ,vould say that COll1- 
pounds like cafleacio, liquefacio, jJutrefacio, were inl- 
possible after the first Aryan separation, or after that 


1 Corssen, iio 8880 
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still earlier period to \VhiCh Curtius assigns' the forma.- 
tion of the... \ryan case-terminations. ])oes Professor 
CUl,tins hold that compound fornu; like Gothic lla.
i-dl
 
,vere fonneJ not only before the Aryan separation, 
but bl}fore the introduction of case-terluinations? I 
hold, on the contrary, that such really old cOlnposi- 
tions never required, nay never admitted, the accusa- 
tive. \Ve say in Sanskrit, d y u-g a t, goiug to the 
sky, d y u-k s h a, d\veIIing in the sky, \vithout any 
case-terrninations at the end of the first part of the 
cOlllponnd. We say in Greek, aaKla-7raÀoç, not UáKOCT- 
7raÀoç, 7raLoocþtwoç, not 7raLoacþóIlOft, Òr
CT-K
 ;ç, 111 0 lU1 tain- 
bred, and also òp
al-TpocþOÇ, mountain-fed. \Ye say in 
I.Jatin, agri-cola, not agrum-cola, fratri-crda, not 
fratre1Jl-cida, rëg'i-fugiurn, not regÚs-fugium. Are we 
to suppose that all these \vords ,vpre forlned bl
fore 
there was an outward mark of distinetion between 
nonlÎnative and accusative in the priluitive ..Aryan lan- 
guage? Such cOInpounùs, \ve know, can be fornl >(1 at 
pleasure, anti they continucd to be fonned long after 
the full developnlent of tit.. Aryan declcnsiun, all,1 the 
RaIne would apply to the eOlupol1nd :;tCIl1S of causal 
vprLs. To say, aH CurtiuH dOPH, that COIllposition wa
 
})m:;sible only before the tleveloplnent of deelcnsion, 
Lecause when cases had once sprung up, the pcopll' 
\vould no longer ha.ve known the bases of nOUllS, is 
far too strong an assertion. Tn Sanskrit 1 the reall,v 
difficult ba
e8 are generally sufficiently visiblè ill the 
so-ealled Pada, ('asps, i. e., lwfurp cprtain terrninatiolls 
Lpginning ,,,ith consonants, and tllPr
 is }.psides n 
strong fepling of analogy in langllagt', whi<:h "oul(I 
gcnerally, though not alwa.ys (for eOlnpou1\(J
 arc frc- 


1 ('f. Clcmm, [)i
 nf-Ub'tt:'1. FurscItUll!/en mif df-II& (;t'bÙ,t dcT (i ";t ,.li ;.,,'ht'R 
C01npoitÏtfl, p. 9, 
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quently framed by false analogy), guide the franlèl"s 
of ne'v COTI1pounds rightly in the selection of the 
proper n01111ual base. It seenlS to me that even ,vith 
us there is still a kind of instinctive feeling against 
using nouns, articulated \vith case-tern1Ìnations, for 
purposes of cOluposition, although there are exceptions 
to that rule in ancient
 and Inany more in modern 
languageso ""\Ve ean hardly realize to ourselves a 
I.Jatin ponternfex, or pontísfe:c, still less pons/ex instead 
of pontifex, and when the ROJllans drove away their 
kings, they did not speak of a regisfugium or a 
regumfugium, but they took, by habit or by instinct, 
the base regi, though none of theIn, if they had been 
asked, knew what a base waso Composition, we 
ought not to forget, is after all only another nall1e for 
combination, and the very essence of combination con- 
sists in joining together ,vords 'which are not yet ar- 
ticulated granlmatically. Whenever ,ve form com- 
pounds, such as rail/way, we are still nloving in the 
combinatory stage, and ,ve have the strongl'st proof 
that the life of language is not capable of chronologi- 
cal division. There ,vas a period in the growth of 
the Aryan language ,vhen the principle of cOlubina- 
tion preponderated, ,vhen inflection ,vas as yet nn- 
kno,vno But inflection itself was the result of cOlnbi- 
nation, and unless cOlubination had continued long 
after inflection set in, the very life of language ,vould 
have beCOll1e extinct. 
I have thus tried to explain why I cannot accept 
the fundall1ental fact on ,vhich the seven-fold division 
of the history of the Aryan language is founded, viz., 
that the cOlnbinatory pro('C'ss ,vhich led to the .A.l'yan 
Syst(,}H of conjugation "\vonld have hl>en imp()
siblc, 
if at the tinle nOlninal baset; had already been a.rtieu- 
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lated with terlninations of case and number. I see 
no reason ,,,hy the earliest caSe-fOl'luations, I n1ean 
particularly the nominative and accusative in the sin- 
gular, plural, and dual, should not date frOlll the 
same time as the earliest fOrIl1ations of conjugation. 
The same process that leads to. the fornlation of 
va k-t i, speak-he, would account for the formation 
of vak-s, speak-there, i. eo, speaker. Necessity, ,vhich 
after all is the mother of all inventions, ,vouid 111uch 
sooner ha.ve required the clear distinction of singular 
and plural, of non1Înative and accusative, than of the 
three persons, of the verbs. It is far more ilnportant 
to be able to distinguish the subject and the objpct in 
such sentences as "the son has killed the father," or 
" the father has killed the son," than to be able to 
indicat.e the person and tense of the verb. {>f course 
we may say that in Chinese the t,yO ca.ses are distin- 
guished without any outward signs, aJl(l hy lucre 
position; but we have no evidence that the la\v of 
position was preserved in the A ryan languages, after 
verbal inflectiun had once set il10 Chine:,p disppns{'s 
with verbal inflection as ,veIl as with 1101Jlinal, aHd an 
appeal to it ,vould therefore prove either too Hluch or 
too little. 
At the end of the five periods ,,,hich ,ve have ex- 
amined, but still before the Aryan separation, Curtius 
places the sixth, "rhich he calls the Pl
riod of the 
Fornlation of Cast's, and thp seventh, the Perioù of 
Advl
rhs. \Vhy I cannot hring Inysplf to :\l"CPpt the 
late date here assiO'ned to ùp('lensÍon, T ha vp trietl 
b 
to explain before. l'hat adverbs existl'<! Ll'forp the 
grca.t branches of _\ryan 8P 'ceh bpc:ul1c (]t'finih.ly 
Ht'l-'arated has IJeeH fully pro\c(] Ly Profps
or Curti liS. 
1 only doubt \\ ht"tlu..r tIlt" cui \"tÃrhial ptÃriod ('an be 
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separa.ted chronologically from the case period. I 
should say, on the contra.ry, that S01ne of the adverbs 
in Sanskrit and the other Aryan languages exhibit 
the Bl0St prin1Ìti \Te and obsolete case-tenuinations, 
and that they existed probably long before the systenl 
of case-tenninations assulned its cOl1lpletelless o 
If ,ve look back at the results at ,vhich ,ve have 
arrived in exan1Íning the attelupt of Professor Cur- 
tius to establish seven distinct chronological periods 
in the history of the Aryan speech, previous to its 
separation into Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Sla,vonic, 
Teutonic, and Celtic, I think ,ve shall find t,vo prin- 
ciples clearly established: - 
10 That it is ilnpossible to distinguish more than 
three snccessi ve phases in the gro,vth of the Aryan 
langnageo In the first phase or period the only rnate- 
rials ,yel'e roots, not yet conI pounded, still less articu- 
lated gralllnlaticalIy, a fOrIn of language to us alnlost 
inconceivable, yet even at present preserved in the 
literature and conversation of n1Ïllions of hUln
ul 
beings, the Chineseo In that stage of language, 
'" king rule nlan heap law instrulnent," ,vonld 111pan, 
the ki ug rules lHen legally. 
The second phase is characterized by the combina- 
tion of roots, by which process one loses its independ- 
ence and its accent, and is changed from a full and 
material il}to an Blnpty or forInal elell1el1t. That 
phase cOlnprehplHls the fornlation of cOlllpound roots, 
of c
rtaln non1inal and verbal steIns, and of the 1l10st 
necessary fOrIlls of declension and conjugation. ''"''hat 
distinguishes this phase fronl the inflectional is the 
consciousness l)f the speaker, that one part of his 
,vorJ is the sten1 or the body, and all tht. rpst its en- 
vil'OllnH
llt, a It'eliug analogous to that whieh we have 
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when \ve speak of man-hood, man-ly, man-fl1l, man- 
kind, but \vhich fails us \vhen we speak of m nand 
men, or if we speak of wo-rnan, instead of wif-man. 
rrhe principle of cOlubination preponderated ,,
hen iu- 
flpction WåS a.s yet ul1kno\vn. But inflection itself 
,vas the result of cOlnbination, and unless it had con- 
ti nupd long after inflection set in, the very life of 
la.nguage ,vould have becolne extinct. 
'fhe third phase is the inflectional, when the base 
and the moJificatory eleu1ents of ,vords coalesce, lose 
their i1l<lependence in the Inind of the speaker, and 
sin1ply produce the inlpression of 111odification taking 
place in the bolly of ,vords, but \vithout any intelli- 
gible reason. 1'his is the feeling \vhieh ,ve have 
throughout nearly the ,vltole of our own language, 
and it is only by n1eans of scientific reflection that 
we distinguish bet,veen the root, the base, the sutIix, 
[lnd the tCl'lnination. 1"0 attelnpt nlore than this 
thrpe-fold division seelns to nle impossiblf\. 
2. l'h
 second principle whieh I tried to estahlish 
was that the growth of language does not 1l'lld ib;plf 
to a. ehronological division, in the strict seI1Sl' of tlH. 
\vord. "Thatever forces are at \vork in the forrna.tioll 
of languages, none of them ceases sudùenly to Inakc 
rOOJn for another, but they work on \vith a certain 
continuity from beginning to end, only on a. larg(\r or 
smaller scale. Inflection does not put a su(1th-n PIl<l 
to cOlnbillation, nor cOlubination to juxtaposition. 
'Vhen even in so modern a language as Ellgli
h we 
can fOrIn by luere combination such ,vonls a.s '1JlLln- 
like, and reduce thetn to '1no?dy, the powcr of l'lJlll- 
bination cannot be Raj(l to be c"\:tin(.t, althougl1 it 
may no longer bf\ sufli('iently stloOllg tn pl'()(lul'l' 1lt'\V 
Ca.:::;l'S or Ilt'W pl'r:;oual tel'll! iuatiuuso \V PIlla)' ac II 1\ it, 
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in the development of the Aryan language, previous 
to its division, three successive strata of fonnation, a 
juxtapositional, a eornbinatory, and an inflectional; 
but we shall have to confess that these strata are not 
regularly superimposed, but tilted, broken up, and 
convulsed. They are very prolninent each for a tinle, 
but even after that time is over, they may be traced 
at different points, pervading the very latest fonna- 
tions of tertiary speech. The true motive po\ver in 
the progress of all language is combination, and that 
power is not extinct even in our own time. 
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ON THE MIGRATION OF FABLES. 


A LECTURE DELIVERED AT THE ROYAL I
- 
STITUTION, ON FRIDAY, JUNE 3, 1870. 


'" COUNT not your chickens before they be hatched," 
is a. ,,-ell-kno,vn proverb in English, and 1110st peoplt', 
if asked ,,,hat ,vas its origin, would probably appl'al 
to La. Fontaine's delightful fable, La L(lÍtière et le 
]>ot au Lait. 1 'Ve all kuo,v Perrette, lightly stepping 
along frollI her village to the to,yU, carrying the 
nlilk-pail on her head, and in her day-òrc;.uns belling 
IH-r Tnilk fur a. good sun1, then buying a. hundre(ll'gg
, 
then sellillg th(' chicl,:('ns, th(,11 buyillg a pig, fattpn- 
in
 it, fwlling it again, and buying a. cow with a calf. 
'file calf frolics about, and ki('ks np his h-gs - RO does 
PPITetb
, and, alas! the pail falls down, the n1Ïlk is 
Rpilt, her riches g011
, and she only hopes w}wn Hill' 
eorl1e:-; hon1l
 tha.t she TIla y esea l ,e a flocrcrinc r CrUlll ].('1 0 
bb b 
husba ndo 
!Jid La Fontaine invPllt this fable? or òill he 
Jnt-'rely follow the eX<tll1ple of Sokrates, \"ho, a
 we 
know' frolH the Phædon, 2 occnpied hill1self in In.ison, 
(luring thp last days of his lift\ with turning into 
vprse SOlnl
 of the fabll's, or, as he calls tlll'llI, th.. 
nlyths of iEsopo 
1 La Fontaine, Fables, line yii., fable 10, 
2 Phæc1nn, fi 1, 5: 
IfTà c'Jt TÒJ' 8eóJ', ÈJ'J'o
CTaç. ón TÒJ' 7I'OLJjT;W c'Jt"Ot, et7l'(,p 
IJ.tÀÀOt 7I'OtTjTJjÇ t"ZJ'at, 7I'ote'lJ' 11.l'60v
. åÀ'\" ov ÀO')'OVf, Knt aVTò
 OI
1C 
 ILvfJOÀO')'tKO.., 
t
à. TaVTa c'JJj 01Ì\õ 7I'pO>" t"tpO'll
 to ZxoJ' KaL .J7I'U7TtÍlL'1J' ILvfJOtJ
 TOVÇ AtUCIIJrOtJ, TOL'TI.", 
'JroÎ.'1Ud or
 7I'pWTOt
 
"nvxOJ'. 
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La Fontaine published the first six books of his 
fables in 1668,1 and it is ,yell knù\vn that the subjects 
of most of these early fables ,vere taken froln Æsop, 
l:>hædrus, IIorace, and other classical fabulists, if we 
lnay adopt this ,vord "fabuliste," ,vhich La Fontaine 
,vas the first to introduce into French. 
In 1678 a second edition of these six books ,vas 
published, enriched by five books of new fables, and 
in 1694 a ne,v edition appeared, containing one ad- 
ditional book, thus con1pleting the collection of his 
charlning poen1s. 
1'he fable of Perrette stands in the seventh book, 
and ,vas published, therefore, for the first time in the 
edition of 1678. In the preface to that edition La 
Fontaine says: "It is not necessary that I should say 
whence I have taken the subjects of these ne\v fables. 
I shall only say, from a sense of gratitude, that I o,ve 
the largest portion of then1 to Pilpay the Indian 
sage. " 
If, then, La Fontaine tells us himself that he bor- 
ro\ved the subjects of most of his new fables frOITI 
Pilpay, the Indian sage, ,ve have clearly a right to 
look to India in orJer to see whether, in the ancient 
literature of that country, any traces can be discovered 
of Perrette ,vith the nÜlk-pail. 
Sanskrit litel'ature is very rich in fables and stories; 
no other literature can vie ,vith it in that respect; 
nay, it is extremely likely that fables, in particular 
anilnal fables, had their principal source in Inùia. In 
the sacred literature of the Buddhists, fables held a 
most pron1Ïnent place. The Buddhist preachers, ad- 
drè

ing then1selves chief! y to the people, to the un- 


1 l:lJù
rt, }'ablt::s lnedites, de", X lIe, XIIlé, et XIVe 
i
c1e:o;; Pari
, 1825; 
vol. i. p. ccxxvii. 
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taught, the ullcared for, the outcast, spoke to them, 
as ,ve still speak to childnm, in fables, in proverbs 
and' paraLleso l\Iany of these fables and parables 
Inust have existed bpfore the rise of the Buddhist rc- 
ligion; others, no doubt, ,vere addeù on the spu r of 
the moment, just as Sokrates would invent a Inyth or 
fable ,vhenever that forln uf a.rgulnellt seelned to hinl 
most likely to Î1npress and convince his hearers. 
But Buddhislu ga.ve a ne,v and perll1anent sanction 
to this ,vhole branch of moral n1ythology, and in the 
sacred canon, as it ,vas settled in the third century 
before Christ, Inany a fable received, and holds to 
the present day, its recognized place. After the fall 
of Bnddhisn1 in India, and even during its decline, 
the Braillna.ns clailued the inheritance of their ene- 
Inies, and useù their popular fables for educational 
purpo::)es. The best known of these collections of 
fables in Sanskrit is the Paìikatantra, literally the 
I\'ntateuch, or Pentan1erone. Fronl it ana froln 
other sources a.nother collection was 111ade, ,veIl 
known to all Sanskrit scholars by the nanle of IIito- 
pade8a, i. eo, Saluta.ry Advice. Both these books 
have bcen published in England and Germany, and 
tlwrc arc translatioI1
 of theln in English, Gerlna.n, 
Fl'l>nch, and other languages.! 
l'he first qupstion which ,ve have to ans,ver }'('fers 
to thu date of these collections, and dates in the h is- 


1 Pant,"!chatantl'um sive Quinquepal'tilt/,m, edidit I. G. L. Kose
artt'n. 
ßonnæ, ]8-18. 
Panfsclttdanlra, Fünf Riiclter indischer Fabien, am clem S(lnsh.it iiho'- 
.etzt. Yon Th. Bcnfcy. Lcipzig, ]859. 
llito}Jmlesa, with interlinear tran::,lation, 
rall1ll1atical analysi
, and Eng- 
Ii:-h translation, in :Max Muller's Handùooks for the stully of Slln
krit, 
Loudun, 18G!0 
Jlito}lad
sa, eine aite indüclte Fabelsammlzmg au! dem Smt,'lkMt rUin 
er$tell J/al in das Deutsd,e übusetzto Von Max l\hillcr, Leipzig, 1844, 
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tory of Sanskrit literature are ahvays difficult pointH o 
:Fortunately, as ,ve shall see, ,ve can in this case fix 
the date of the Paiìkatantra at least, by means of a 
translation into ancient Persian, which ,vas made 
a.bout 550 years after Christ, though pven then \ve 
can only prove that a, collection S01l1e\vhat like the 
Paiìkatantra must ha.ve existed at that time; but we 
cannot refer the book, in exactly that forin in which 
,ve now possess it, to that distant period. 
If ,ve look for La Fontaine's fable in the Sanskrit 
stories of the Paì1katantra, \ve do not find, indeed, 
the ll1ilkma.id counting her chickens before they are 
hatched, but we meet ,vith the follo\ving story: - 
" There lived in a certain place a Brâhman, whose name was 
Svabhâvakripa71a, which means 'a born misero' lIe hall col- 
lected a (Juantity of rice by begging (this rpminds us somewhat 
of t.he Buddhist mendicants), anù after having dined uff it., he 
filled a pot with what was left overo He hung: the pot on a peg 
on the wall, placed his couch beneath, and looking intently at it 
all the night, he thought, 'Ah, that pot is indecd brimful of 
riceo Now, if tllCre should be a famine, I should certainly make 
a ]mnùred rupees by it. 'Vith this I shall buy a couple of goatso 
They will have young ones every six months, and thus I shall 
have a whole herd of goatso Then, with the goats, I shall buy 
cow so As soon as they have calved, I shall sell the calveso 
Then, with the cows, 1 shall buy buffaloes; with the buffaloes, 
mareso \Vllen the mares have foaled, I shall have plenty of 
horses; and when I sell them, plenty of goldo \Vith that gold 
I shall get a house with four wings. And then a Brâhman will 
come 4..0 my house, and will give me his beautiful ùaughter, with 
a large dowryo She will have a son, and I shall call him Soma- 
sarmano 'Vhen he is old enough to he ùaneeù on hi:-: fa.ther's 
knee, I shall sit with a book at the back of the stable, anù while 
] am reading the boy will see me, jump from his motheros lap, 
and run towarùs me to be danced on my knl'eo lie will cUllIe 
too near the horse's hoof, and, full of anger, I 
hall call to my 
wife, " Take the baby; take him! " But she, distracted by some 
domestic work does not hear me. Then I get up, and give her 
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such a kick with my footo' 'Vhile he thought this, he gave a 
kick with his foot, and broke the poto ..\ll the rice fell over him, 
and maele him quite white. Therefore, I say, 
 Hp who make
 
fooIi
h plans for the future will be white all o\.er, like the father 
of 
ornasarmano' " 1 


I shall at once proceed to read you the saIne story, 
though slightly modified, froln the IIitopadesa0 2 rflle 
Hitopadesa professes to be taken from the Paìilcatan- 
tra. and some other books; and in this ca.se it ,vouid 
seeln as if sonle otber authority had been follo,ved. 
You will see, at all events, ho,v Hluch ÍreedOI1I there 
,vas in telling the old story of the man who Luilt cas- 
tles in the air. 
" In the town of Devîkolla there liveù a Brâhman of the name 
of Devasarmano At the feast of the great equinox he receiVl>ù 
a plate full of I'iceo lIe took it, went into a poUer's 
hop, which 
was full of crockery, anel, overcome by the IH'ato he lay down in 
a corner anù began to ùozeo In oreler to protect his plate uf 
rice, he kept a stick in his hand, anù began to think, , Now, if 
I s('ll this plate of rice, I 
hall receive tcn cowries (kaparelaka.)o 
I shall then, on the spot, buy pots and plates, anù arkr h:ning- 
increasetl IllY capital again anti a 6 ain, I 
hall buy anti 
dl hetel 
nuts and drc!'ses till 1 become enOl'mou
l)' rieho 'Thl'n I :-hall 
marry fuur wives, and the young-est a.mI prpttiest of thp four I 
shall make a great pet ofo Then the other wi,'es will Lc so 
angry, and begin to quarrel. But I shall he in a great rage, 
and take a stick, and give them a gOOlI flog-ging.' 0 . 0 0 ',"hile 
he saill this, he flung his stick away; the plate of riec was 
smasheù to pieces, ane I mall y of t h(' pots in t he shop w('re bmkpllo 
The potter, hearin
 the noise, ran into the !'hop, and when he 
saw hi
 puts broken, he gave the llrâhman a gooù s<:olding, and 
ùrovc him uut of his shupo Therefore I say, ' IIc who rcjoiees 
ovcr plans fO!' the future will comc to gricf, like the Ih.iihman 
who broke the potso' " 
In spite of the change of a Bralllnan into a 1J1ill
- 
Inaid, no one, 1 suppose, willllouLt that we have here 
1 Paiì.kfltflnl7>a, Vo 100 
Ii LJitojJadesa, edo ::\Iax Mü1ler, po 120; German translation, po 1590 
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in the stories of the Pañkatantra and Hitopadpsa the 
first germs of La Fontaine's fable.! But ho,v <.lid 
that fable tra.vel aU the \vay fron1 India to France? 
IIo\v did it <.loff its Sanskl'it gannent and don the 
light dress of 1110dern French? Ho\v ,vas the stupid 
Brahman born again as the brisk Inillnnaid, "cotillon 
8Í1nple et souliers plats? " 
It seen1S a startling case of longevity that while 
languages have changed, 'v hi Ie ,vorks of art have per- 
ished, ,vhile empires have risen and vanished again, 
this siluple children's story should have lived on, and 
maintained its place of honor and its undisputed 
s\vay in every school-roo111 of the East and every 
.nursery of the \Vest. And yet it is a case of lon- 
gevity so ,veil attested that even the most skeptical 
woul<.l hardly venture to question it. \Ve bave the 
passport of these stories viséed at every place through 
"\vhich they have passed, and, as far as I can judge, 
parfaitement en regie. The story of the nligration 
of these Indian fables from East to \" est is indeed 
,vonderfu 1 ; nlore ,vonderful and 11lore instructive than 
Inany of these fables themselveso \Vill it be beli
ved 
that we, in tbis Christian country and in the nine- 
teenth century, teach our children the first, the most 
iU1portant lessons of worldly ,visdoln, na.y, of a more 
than ,vorldly 'ViSÙOlll, from books borro\ved from 
Buddhists a.nd ßrahmans, frOill heretics and idolaters, 
and that ,vise words, spoken a thousand, nay, t\vo 
thousand years ago, in a lonely village of India, like 
precious seed scattered broaJcast all over the worlù, 
still hear fruit a hundred and a thousand-fold in that 
soil w hieh is the most precious before God a.nd luan, 
the soul of a chilù? No la,vgiver, no philosopher, 


1 Note A, page 1880 
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has made his influence felt so widely, so deeply, and 
so pern1anently as the author of these children's fa- 
bles. But ,,-ho was he? \Ve do not know. His 
n
t1ne, like the name of 111any a benefactor of the 
hlllnall race, is forgotten. 'Ve only kno\v he ,vas 
an Indian - a nigger, as SOIne people ,vould call 
hill1 - and that he lived at least two thousand years 
ago. 
No doubt, ,vhen we first hear of the Indian origin 
of these fables, and of their luigration frolll India to 
Europe, "-c wonder \vhether it can be so; but the 
fact is., that the story of this Indo-European n1Ïgra.- 
tion i::; not, like the migration of the Indo-Europpan 
languages, nlyths, and legends, a Inatter of theory, 
but of history, and that it ,vas never quite forgutten 
either in the East or in the 'Vest. Each trau!:;lator, as 
he handed on his treasure, seelllS to have been anxious 
to sho,v how he came by it. 
Several writers who have treated of the origin and 
spreading of Indo-European stories and fables, ha.ve 
1nixed up two or three questions ,vhich ought to be 
tre
tted each on its o\vn nlcrits. 
l'he fir!:;t question is whether the AI'yans, when 
they broke up their pro-ethnic cOInnlunity, carried 
away ,vith thenl, not only their conunOll granllua.r 
and dictionary, but like,vise SOIne Inyths and legends 
,vhich ,ve find that Indians, Persians, Greeks, Hu- 
Jnans, Celts, Germal1s, 
lavcs, \VhCll thpy CHlerge into 
the light of history, share in COIIII110J} 't 'rhat ('crtain 
deities occur in Ilidia, Greece, and Gerlllany, having 
the sanle nalncs antI the $llllC charal'ter, is a f:U't that 
Can no longer be denied. 'fhat ct>l'tain heroes, too, 
I\.IH)Wll to Indians, GreckB, and l{olna.Il
, poi nt to one 
and the saUlt> origin, both Ly their na.lne and Ly their 
\'01., IV 0 10 
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history, is a fact by this time adillitted by all ,vhose 
adlnission is uf rea] value. As heroes are in most 
cases gods in ùisguise, there is nothing very sta.rtling 
in the fact that nations, who had worshipped the 
san1C gods, should also bave preserved sOlne COllunon 
legends of delHi-gods or heroes, nay, even in a later 
phase of thought, of fairies and ghostso rrhe case, 
ho\vever, becoilles 111uch Inore problelnatical \vhen ,ve 
ask, ,vhether stories also, fables tolù ,vith ë:t decided 
l110ral purpose, formed part of that earliest Aryan in- 
heritance? 'This is still doubted by n1any ,vho have 
no doubts whatever as to common Aryan Inyths and 
lpgcnds, and even those ,vho, like lnyself, have tricd 
to establish by tentative arguments the existence of 
COlln11011 Aryan fables, dating frolu before the Aryan 
separation, have done so only by showing a possible 
connection between ancient popular saws and nlytho- 
logical ideas, capable of a Inoral application. 1'0 any 
one, for instance, \vho I01o,vs how in the poetica.l n1Y- 
thology of the Aryan tribes, the golden splendor of 
the rising sun leads to conceptions of the wealth of 
the Da\vn in gold and jewels and her reaùiness to 
shower them upon her worshippers, the Inoùern Ger- 
luan proverb, iJIorgenstunde hat Guld im JIunde, 
seems to ha.ve a kind of Inythological ring, and the 
stories of benign fairies, changing everything into 
gold, sound like\vise like an echo froln the long-for- 
gotten forpst of our C01l11non Aryan hon1e. If \ve 
know ho\v the trick of dragging stolen cattle back- 
,vards into their place of hiding, so that their foot- 
prints Inight not lead to the discovery of the thief, 
appears again and again in the n1ythology of different 
Aryan nations, then the pointing of the san1e trick as 
a kind of proverb, intended to convey a In oral lesson, 
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and illustrated by fables of the sanIe or a very sim- 
ilar character in India and Greece, makes one feel 
inclined to suspect that here too the roots of these 
fables may reach to a pro-ethnic period. JTestigia 
nulla '1'etrorsum is clearly an ancient proverb, dating 
frOlll a nOll1adic period, and ,vhen ,ve see ho,v Plato 
(" Alcibiades," i. 123) was perfectly farniliar ,vith 
the Æsopian lnyth or fable, - Karà ròv AiUW7rÚV p.vÐov, 
he says - of the fox declining to enter the lion's 
cave, because all footsteps ,vent into it and none c
une 
out, and ho\v the Sanskrit Pañkatantra (III. 1-:1:) tells 
of a jackal hesitating to enter his o,vn cave, because 
he sees the footsteps of a lion going in.. but not COIn- 
ing out, ,ve feel strongly inclined to admit a COlnmon 
origin for both fables. Here, however, the idea tha.t 
the Greeks, like La :Fonta.ine, had borrowed their 
fable from the Pañkatantra ,vould be sin1ply absurd, 
and it ,vould be nIuch more rational, if the process 
Inl1st he one of borrowing, to adn1Ît, as Benfey 
(
' Pantschatanb'a," i. 381) does, that the I{indus, 
after AIl'xander's discovery of llidia, borrowed this 
story from the Greeks.. liut if ,ve COllsider that each 
of the two fahles has its o'vn peculiar tt.'lulcncy.. the 
one deriving its lesson froln the absence of baek- 
,vanl footprints of the victims, the other frolll the ab- 
sence of backward footprints of the lion hinlsplf, the 
adn1Ïssioll of a COJlllnOll .Aryan proverb such a.s 
" ves- 
ti!lia nulla retrorsum," ,vollld far better explain the 
facts such as we find thclu. I aIll not ignorant (Jf the 
ùifticultics of this explanation, and I ,vould 111Jsclf 
point to the fact that among the IIotb'ntots.. too, I )r. 
Ulee].. has founù a fable ûf the jaekal dedining to 
visit the sick lion, " because the tract's of the aniInal
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who went to see hin1 did not turn back." 1 'Vith- 
out, ho\vever, pronouncing any decided opinion on 
this vexed question, what I wish to plaee clearly be- 
fore you is this, that the spreading of A rya.n myths, 
legends, and fables, dating from a pro-ethnic period, 
has nothing whatever to do with the spreading of 
fables taking place in strictly historical till1eS froill 
India to Arabia, to Greece and the rest of Europe, not 
by 111eanS of oral tradition, but through n10re or less 
faithful translations of literary ,vorkso ']]]ose \vho 
like lnay doubt whether Zeus \vas D y a u s, \vhether 
Daphne ,vas A h a n â, whether La Belle au Bois was 
the mother of two cbildren, called L' Aurore and Le 
Jour,2 but the fact that a collection of fable
 wa
, in 
the sixth century of our era, brought froln India to 
Persia, and by means of various translations natural- 
ized among Persians, Arabs, Greeks, Jews, and all 
the rest, adillits of no doubt or cavil. Several thou- 
sand years have passed bet\veen those t\VO Inigrations, 
a11d to n1ix thenl up together, to suppose that COln- 
parative l\íythology has anything to do \vith the rni- 
gration of such fables as. tha.t" of Perrette, ,vould be 
an a.nachronism of a portentous character. 
There is a third question, viz., ,vhether besides the 
two channels just mentioned, there were others 
through \vhich Eastern faLles could have reached 
Europe, or Æsopian and other European fa.bles have 
Leen transferred to the East. There are sueh chan- 
nels, no doubt. Persian and Arab stories, of Indian 
origin, \vere through the crusaders brought back to 
Constantinople, Italy, and France; Buddhist fables 


1 Hottentot Fables and Tales, by Dro W, H, 1. Bleek, London, IS!H, 
p,19, 
2 AC<ldt:1nY, vol. v. po 548, 
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,vere through l\Iongolian 1 conquerors (13th century) 
carried to llllssia (lIllI the eastern parts of Europe. 
Greek stories l11ay have reacheù Persia and India at 
the tilne of Alexander's conquests and during the 
reigns of tbe Diadochi, and even Christian legends 
nlay have found their \vay to the East through n1Ïs- 
sionaries, travellers, or slaves. 
Lastly, there cOlnes the question, ho\v far onl' COll1- 
mon hUlnan nature is sufficient to account for coinci- 
dences in beliefs, custOD1S, proverbs, and fables, \vhich, 
at first sight, seen1 to require an historical explana.- 
tion. ] shall n1ention but one insta.nce. Professor 
'Vilson C' Essays on Sanskrit Liteloature," i. po 
Ol) 
pointed out that the story of the 'frojan hors
 occnrs 
in a. IIindu tale, only tha.t instead of the horse \ve ha.ve 
an elephant. But he rightly l'eJnarked that the coin- 
cidence was accidental. In the one case, after a sipge 
of nine years, the prilll'ipal heroes of the Greek arlny 
are concealeù in a wooden horse, dragged into '[..oy 
Ly a stl'atagell1, anù the story ends by their falling 
upon the 'rrojans anù conquering the city of Prialn. 
In the other story a king bent on securing a son-in- 
law, haù an elephant constructed by able artists, and 
filled \vith ëuollled n1en. The elepha.nt \vas placed in 
a forest, and when the young prince CëllllC to hunt, 
the al'llled 111pn sprang out.. ovprpo\vpred thp IH'iul'e 
anù urought hiIn to the king, ,,'hose daughter he was 


1 Die.Jl iirchen des SÙlrlhi-kür, Of Tales of an El
ch(""fe,l Corpse, trans- 
lated from Kalmuk into German In' 13. .Hilg', 18fiG. (This is La"t.>ù IIn the 
Veti\1apnJikavimsati.) Die
 Geschi,.},te des A,'ds,./,i-Rordsrhi Own, 
trall1ohlh.'d from 
I()ngolian hy Dr. It .J iilg, 18680 (This i
 hasell IIn the 
S i m h à san ad,' å t rim s n t i,) A 
[ong()lian translation of the Kn/i/Fz 
und IJimn f fh, is ascribeù to 
[I
lik 
ai(l Iftikhar l'ddin 
llIhamnH'(l Len 
Ahou :r\asr, who died A. u. 1280. See Harhil'r Ù(' )[('Y"llfll, h I>l'1ol'riptiun 
ùe In Ville de Ka
vin," Juurnal Aßiatiqut, 18ð7, p. 

H; Lam'cfeßl!, P'I't- 
trlwtantra, p. XX\'o 
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to marry. However striking the silnilarity may seem 
to one unaccustomed to deal,vith ancient legenJs, I 
doubt whether any comparative mythologist has pos- 
tulated a common Aryan origin for these two stories. 
They feel that, as far as the Inere construction of a 
\vooden anÌnlal is concerned, all that ,vas necessary 
to explain the origin of the idea in one place ,vas 
present also in the other, and that while the rrroja.n 
horse forms an essential part of a mythological cycle, 
there is nothing truly mythological or legendary in 
the Indian story. The idea of a hunter disguising 
himself in the skin of an anilual, or even of one ani- 
mal assuluing the disguise of another,! are faIniliar in 
every part of the world, and if that is so, then the step 
from hiding under the skin of a large anill1al to that 
of hiding in a wooden aninlal is not very great. 
Everyone of these questions, as I said before, lDust 
be treated on its own lnerits, and ,vhile the traces of 
the first n1Ígration of Aryan fables can be rediscovererl 
1 Plato's expression, "As I have put on the lion's skin" (K1 o afylus, 
411), seems to show that he knew the fable of an animal or a man having 
a<;sumed the lion's skin without the lion's courage. The pro,-er-l) ÕI'O
 1Tapà. 
KV1J.aiovç seems to be applied to men boasting before people who have no 
means of judgingo It presupposes the story of a donkey appearing in a 
lion's skino 
A similar idea is expressed in a fable of the Paiikatantra (IV. 8) where 
a dyer, not being rich enough to feed his donkey, puts a tiger's skin on 
himo In this disguise the donkey is allowed to roam through all the corn- 
fields without being molested, till one day he see a female donkey, and 
begins to brayo Thereupon the owners of the ficld kill him. 
In the Hitopadesa (III. 3) the same fable occurs, only that there it is the 
keeper of the field who on purpose dh;guises himself as a she-donkey, and 
when he hoars the tiger bray, kills him. 
In the Chinese Avadânas, translated by Stanislas Julien (vol. H. p. 59), 
the donkey takes a lion's skin and frightens everybody, tilJ he begins to 
bray, and is recognized 8S a donkeyo 
In this case it is ngain quite clear that the Greeks did not borrow their 
fable and proverb from the Paiikatantra; but it is not so easy to determine 
positively whether the fable was carried from the Greeks to the East, or 
whether it arose independently in two placeso 
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only by the most Ininute and cOlnplex inductive pro- 
cesses, the documents of the latter are to be found in 
the library of every intelligent collector of books. 
l'hus, to return to Perrette and the fables of Pilpay, 
lIuet, tbe It->arned bishop of A vranches, the friplld of 
La Fontaine, had only to exan1Ïne the prefaces of 
the principal translations of the Inùian fables in order 
to track their wanderings, as he ùid in his falTIOUS 
" Traite de l'Origine des I{on1ans," published at Paris 
in 1670, two years after the appea.rance of the first 
. collection of La Fonta.ine's fables. Since his tinle the 
evidence has becon1e more plentiful, anù the whole 
subject has been more fully and nlore profoundly 
treated by Sylvestre de Sacy, 1 Loiseleur De::;long- 
chalnps,2 and Professor Benfey.3 Hut though ,ve 
ha ve a Inore accurate kno\vledge of the stations by 
,vhich the Eastern fables reached their last honle in 
the 'Vest, Bishop IIuet knc\v as well as we do that 
they caIne originally frolll India through Persia, by 
,yay of Bagdad anù Constantinople. 
I n order to gain a. conlm.u1tling view of the coun- 
tries traversed by these faLles, let 1.IS takp our position 
at ßag<lad in the nlidùle of the eighth cpntury, and 
,vatch frolll that central point the 1l1ovcn1ents of our 
literary caravan in its progress froln the far East to 
the far '\T est. In the n1Íddle of the eighth l;cntnry, 
during the reign of the great Khalif A hllallHur
 1\ hdal- 
Jail ibn ..c\lmoka:lIa ,vrote his fanlou::; colleetioll of fahles, 
the H I\:alila and Dinulah," ,vhich we still possess. 


1 Calila!t et Dimnn, OU, Fables de Bidp,d, 
n .ArnlJe, pr"c'-d,es d'tSll. J/i- 
l1wire sllrl'uri.'1ille de ce lh'I'e. Par Syh'c
trc de Sac)". I'ari
, 18lG, 
2 Loi
el('ur I>c
I()l1gchamp
, Essai :ml" les }'tlblLS Jmlit:ll1lt:s, d 8tH' leur 
Introduction en J-:uropeo l'ari:;:, 1838. 
3 j>c&ntsc1wtantm FÜnf /Jii('lter indisc'htr Fcrheln, Jlti,.dtf.'l
 U1
d F,.,ül
. 
lun!Jen, mit .Einleit
Il!l. ' V 0110 Th. llCllfcyo Lcipzig, 18
tlo 
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The Arabic text of these fables has been published 
by Sylvestre de Sacy, and there is au English transla- 
tion of it by 1\11'. Knatchbull, forluerly Professor of 
Arabic at Oxford. Abdallah ibn Ahnokaffa, 'vas a. 
Persian by birth, ,vho after the fall of the On1eyyades 
bectune a convert to Mohanlluedanism, and rose to high 
office at the court of the Khalifs. Being in possession 
of ilnportant secrets of state, he becanle dangerous 
in the eyes of the Khalif Alnutnsur, and was foully 
murdered.! In the preface, Abdallah ibn Ahnokaffa 
tells us that he translated these fables from Pehlevi, 
the ancient language of Persia; and that they had 
been translated into Pehlevi (about two hundred 
years before his tinle) by Barzûyeh, the physician of 
I{hosru N ushirvan, the !{ing of Persia, the conteillpo- 
rary of the Elnperor J ustinia.n. The I\.:ing of Persia 
had heard that there existed in India a book full of 
,visdolu, and he had conlnlanded his Vezier, Buzurj- 
nlihr, to find a Ulan acquainted ,vith the languages 
both of Persia and India. 1'he l1lan chosen \vas Bar- 
zûyeh. tIe travelled to India, got possession of the 
book, translated it into Persian, and brought it back t.o 
the court of I{hosru. Declining all rewards beyond a 
dress of honor, he only stipulateù that an account of 
his o\vn life and opinions shoulù be added to the book. 
'Ihis account, probably written by hinlself, is ex- 
treluely curious. It is a kind of Reli!Jio lJIedici of the 
sixth century, and shows us a soul dissatisfied with 
traditions and formularies, striving after truth, and 
finding rest only \vhere nlany other seckel's after 
truth have found rest before and after hiln, in a life 
devoted to alleviating the sufferings of ll1anki nJ.o 
ï'here is another account of the jonrney of this 
1 See 'Veil, Geschichte de?' Chalifen, yol. ii, po 84, 
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Persian physician to Indiao It has t1l(
 Ranction of 
}1-'irdúsi, in the great Persian epic, the Shah Kânleh, 
and it is considered by some 1 as n10re origina.l than 
the one just quotedo According to it, the Persian 
physician read in a book that there existed in India 
trees or herbs snpplying a. TIledieil1e ,vith which thp 
J..>ad coul(l be restored to life. At the conllllantl 
of the king he went to India. in search of those trees 
and hl>rbs; but, after spending a year in vain re- 
searches, he consulted sOlne ,vise people on the sub- 
ject. rrhey told hiln tbat the nledicine of which he 
had read as having the po\ver of restoring Inen to life 
had to be understood in a higher and more spiritual 
sense, and that what ,vas really nleal1t by it ,vere an- 
cient books of wisdoln preserved in India, which 
ilnparted life to those ,vho ,vere dead in their folly 
and sins.! 1'hereupon the physician trauslated these 
books, and one of the III 'vaS the collection of faLles, 
the 
 
 J{alila. and D iUlnah. " 
It is possiLle that both thpse stories ,vere lab
r in- 
ventions; the preface ah,() by ...\li, the son of Aishah 
Farési, in which the JlanlCS of Bidpai and I\"ing l)ah- 
shelinl' are 111pntiolH'(] for the first tinlC, is of latpr 
dab', But the fact relnains that Abdallah ibn Ahno- 
kaifa, the author of the oldest Arabic collection of our 
fahles, translated then1 front Pehlevi, the langnage of 
Persia. at the tilne of T\"hoSl'U N ushirvan, and tha.t the 
Pchlevi text ,vhich he tran::;lated was lu.>li..v('(l to Ll
 a. 
translation of a. book brought fronl IIHlia in thp 
11liddle of the sixth century. rrhat J ndiall Look c0l1l(1 
)lot ha\re been the Paîikatalltra, as we now POSS('HH it, 
but Illust have been a llluch larger collection of faLles, 


1 llcnfey, p. 600 
2 cf. Bar/,(w7n et Joalnph, ed. nuis
()nadc, p, 370 
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for the Arabic translation, the "Kalilah and Dim- 
nab,'. contains eighteen chapters instead of the five of 
the Paîikatantra, and it is only in the fifth, the sev- 
enth, the eighth, the ninth, and the tenth chapters 
that ,ve find the sanle stories ,vhich forn1 the fi ve 
books of the Pañkatantra in the textus ornatior. 
Even in these chapters the Arabic translator olnits 
stories ,vhich we find in the Sanskrit text, and adds 
others ,vhich are not to be found there. 
In this Arabic translation the story of the Brah- 
man and the pot of rice runs as follo\vs : - 


" A religious man was in the habit of receiving every ùay from 
the house of a merchant a certain quantity of butter (oil) and 
honey, of which, having eaten as lUuch as he wanted, he put the 
rest into a jar, which he hung on a nail in a corner of the 
room, hoping that the jar would in time be filleù. Now, as he 
was leaning back one day on his couch, with a stick in his hand, 
and the jar suspended over his head, he thought of the high 
price of butter and honey, and said to himself, ' I will sell what 
is in tbe jar, and buy with the money which I obtain for it ten 
goats, which, producing each of them a young one every five 
months, in aùdition to the produce of the kids as soon a
 they 
begin to bear, it will not be long before there is a large flock.' 
lie continued to make his calculations, anù found that he slwuld 
at this rate, in the course of two years, have more than fonr 
hundred goatso · At the expiration of this term I will buy,' said 
he, 'a hundred black cattle, in the proportion of a bull or a cow 
for every four goatso I will then purchase land, and hire work- 
men to plough it with the beasts, and put it into tillage, so that 
bcfore five years are over I shali, no doubt, ha.ve realized a 
great fortune by the sale of tbe milk which the cows will give, 
and of the produce of my lando l\f.r ncxt business will ùe to 
build a magnificent house, and engage a number of servants, 
both male and female; and, when my esta.Llislullent is completelI, 
I will marry the hanù
omest woman I can finlI, who, in due 
time becoming a mother, will present me with an hcir to my pos- 
8essions, who, as he aùvances in age, shall receive the best mas- 
ters that can be procured; and, if the progress whi<..h he makes 
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in learning is equal to my reasonable expectations, J shaH b..., 
amply repaid for the pains and exppnse w hieh I ha.ve hestowe(l 
upon him; but if, on the otlwr hand, he disappoints my hop('
, 
the rod which I have here shall be the instruuwnt with whieh 
I wiU make him feel the displeasure of a ju
tly-offcnded parent o ' 
At these words he suddenly raised the hand which held the 
stick towards the jar, and broke it, and the contents ran down 
upon his head and faceo" 1 . . . . 
You will have observed the coincidences het\veen 
the Arabic and the Sanskrit versions, but also a con- 
siderable divergence, particularly in the ,vinùing up 
of the story. The Bralunan and the holy nlan both 
build their castles in the air; but, while the former 
kicks his ,vife, the latter only chastises his son. IIow 
this change came to pass ,ve cannot tell. One 111ight 
suppose that, at the titne when the book 'vas trans- 
lated from Sanskrit into Pehlevi, or fronl Pehlevi 
into Arabic, the Sanskrit story was exactly like the 
Arabic story, and that it ,vas changed after\vards. 
But another explanation is equally adlllissihlp, viz., 
that the Pehlevi or the Arabic translator wi
IH.d to 
avoid the offensive behavior of the husband kicking 
his wife, antI therpfore substituted the son as a Inure 
desprving ohject of castigation. 
\Ve ha.ve thus trace(l our story frolH Sanskrit to 
Pehlevi, and froin Pehlevi to Arahic; ,vo have fol- 
lowed it in its migrations fr01n the hCflnitages of 111- 
dian tinge:; to the court of the kingg of Persia, alHI 
froln thence to the residpnce of the po\vcrful K.halifs 
at ßagdado I
et us recollect that the I{halif ..Ahnan- 
sur, for WhC)]ll the t\ rabic tl'anslatioll ,vas lIlade, ,vas 
the cOlltelllpora.ry of ALderrh:llll:ln. who ruled in 
Spain, and that both ,verc Lut little ant('rio(O to IIa- 


1 Kulila and Dimna; or, the Pable& of ßidpai, t,."nsl"te(l .r/"(lm, the 
.Arahico By the I:evo \Vyndham Knatchbull, .\, 
l. Oxfurd, 18H10 
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run al Rashid and Charlenutgne. A t that tinle, 
therefore, the ,yay ,vas perfectly open for these East- 
ern fables, after they had once reached Bagdad, to 
penetrate into the seats of \Vestern learning, and to 
spread to every part of the lle,v en1pire of Charle- 
Inagneo They may have done so, for all we kno,v; 
but nearly three hundred years pass before these fa- 
bles Jneet us again in the literature of Europe. Th e 
Carlovingian elnpire had fallen to pieces, Spain had 
been rescued froJn the Mohanlmedans, \Villiam the 
Conq neror had landed in England, and the Crusades 
had begun to turn the thoughts of Europe to,vards 
the East, when, about the year 1080, \ve hear of a 
J e\v of the name of SYlneon, the son of Seth, who 
translated these fables fro In Arabic into Greek. lIe 
states in his preface that the book caIne originally 
frolll India, that it ,vas brought to the I(ing Chosroes 
of Persia, and then translated into Arabic. His own 
translation into Greek nlust have been made from an 
Ara.bic .i\IS. of the "l{alila and Dilnna," in S0111e 
places nl0l"e perfect, in others less perfect, than the 
one published by De Sacy. The Greek text has beeu 
published, though very iJnperfectly, unùer the title of 
"Stephanites and Ichuelates." 1 Here our fable is 
told as follo,vs Cp. 337) :- 
"It is said that a beggar kept some honey and butter in a jar 
dose to where he slept. One night he thu:ì thought within him- 
self: 'I I5hall f'ell this honey and butter for however small a 
SUIll; with it I shall buy ten goats, and these in fi \'e months will 
produce as many againo In five rears they will becume four 
hundred. \Vith them I shall buy one hundred cows, and wÎlh 
them 1 shall cultivate some lanù. And what with their eah"es 
1 Specimen Sapientiæ lndorum Vete1"U1n, id est Liber Etltiro-Politicus 
pert't:tuslus, diclus A,'((bice Kal'ilali ve Dilllnah, Græce Stt'plmnitt:s et Jclt- 
nelflles, nunc jn.imum Gl'æce t:.J; 

[s. Cod. llulsteinia1l.u prudit cum versiune 
Lal iw.L, tpel"a S, Go Starkii, llerolini, lü
7 0 
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and the lmrvests, I shall become rich in five years, and build a 
house with four wings,l ornamented with gold, and buy aU kinùs 
of scrvants, and marry a wifeo She will gi ve mc a chilù, anù I 
shall call him Bcautyo It will be a boy, aUtII shall c(lncate him 
properly; and if I see him lazy, I shall give him such a t1og
iIl6 
with this stick. 0 0 0 0' \\Tith the::e words he took a stick that 
was near him, struck the jar, and broke it, so that th
 honey 
and milk ran down on his beardo " 
l-'his Greek translation n1Ïght, no douut, have 
reached La :Fontail1e; but as the French poet ,vas 
not a great scholar, least of all a reader of Greck 
MSS., anù as the fables of Syn1eon Seth ,vere not 
published till 1697, we HUlst look for other channels 
through ,vhich the old fable ,vas carried along frOlll 
East to \Vest. 
There is, first of all, an Italian translation of the 
"Stephanites and Ichnelates," which was publishpd 
at :Ferrara in 1583. 2 The title is, " Del Governu {Ie' 
Regni. Sotto morali esselnpi di anilnali ragionanti tra. 
loro. Tratti prima di lingua. Intliana ill Aga.rena. (la, 
Lelo Deluno Saraceno. Et poi dall' Agarcna nella. 
Greca, da Sin1cone Setto, philosopho Antiochello. Et 
110ra tradotti di Greco in Italiano." l.-'hi
 translatioll 
'va.s probably the ,vork of Giulio N uti. 
rThere is, besidps, a Latin translation, or rathcr a. 
free rentlering of the Greek transla.tion by the learnpd 
Jesuit, Petrus Possinus, 'which was publishetl at l{OIue 
in lü6tj.3 This n1a.y have been, a.nd, accor(ling to 
sOJnc authorities, has really been one uf thp sourccs 
froln which La, Fontaine dre\v his inspirationso But 
though La Fontaine may have eOllsllltPù this \vork 


1 This expression, a four-win
ed houCle, occurs nl
o in the Paiikat:U1tr:to 
As it (10('" not O(Tur in the Amhic text, publi
he,l hy Dc Sacy, it is clear 
that Symcou must han follow .d another .\mbic te
t in whit-h thi... .lclj,.c- 
ti\ e, hel"n
ill
 to the ::hll
krit, amiuo doubt to the l\'hlc\"i h'.'\.t, al...u, h.&ll 
been prc:-ern.d. 

 Nott' B, p, ]00. 8 :'\ot
 e, p" 1
.1. 
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for other fables, I do not think that he took froin it 
the fable of Perrette and the n1ilk-pail. 
l'he fact is, these fables had found several other 
channels through ,vhich, as early as the thirteenth 
century, they reached the literary lnarket of Europe, 
and becalne fàn1iliar as household words, at least 
anlong the higher and educated classeso "\tVe shall 
follo,v the course of some of these channels. First, 
then, a learned Je\v, ,vhose name seelns to have been 
Joel, translated our fables from Arabic into Hebre\v 
(1250 ?). His work has been preserved in one l\1S. 
at Paris, but has not yet been published, except the 
tenth book, ,vhich was con1nlunicàted by Dr. Neu- 
bauer to Benfey's journal, "Orient uncI Occident" 
(vol. i. po 658). This Hebre\v translation ,vas trans- 
lated by another converted J e,v, Johannes of Capua, 
into Latino His translation ,vas finishel1 between 
1263-1278
 and, under the title of a Directoriu111 
Hunlana
 Vitm," it hpc<Ulle vpry soon a popular ,york 
,vith the select reading puolic of the thirteenth 
centuryol In the '01, I)iret'toriulll," and in Joel's trans- 
lation, the narnp of SPIHlpbar is substituted for that 
of Bi<.1pay. 'Tlw H I)in
ct()l"iulll " ,va::; translated. into 
Gel'lnan at the c(J]lllnand of Eberha.rd, the great 
I)llke of \VürteJuberg,2 and both the Latin text and 
the Gerlnan translation occur, in repeated editions, 
among the rare books printed bet,veen 1480 and the 
end of the fifteenth century.3 A Spanish transla.tion, 
founded both on the Gel"ll1an and the Latin texts, ap- 
peared at Burgos in 1403; 4 and fronl thet;e different 
sources flowed in the sixteenth century the Italian 
1 Note D, p, 1D2, 2 Note E, p. 1930 
8 Ben fey, O,'Ïent 'llnd Occident, vol. i. p. 138. 
4 ILiú. vol. j, p. 501. Its title is: "Exemplario contra 108 eUhaño
 y 
peligro:; del mundo," ibid, pp, It:ij, 168. 
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renderings of Firenzuola (1548) 1 and Doni (1.'):')2)0 2 
As these Italian translations ,vere repeated in Freneh 3 
and English, before the end of the sixteenth century, 
they ]night no doubt have supplied La Fontaine with 
subjects for his fa.bles. 
But, as far as we know, it was a third cha.nnel that 
really brought the Indian fa.bles to the inllnediate no- 
tice of the French poet. A Persian poet, of the 
nalne of NasI' Allah, translated the work of Abda.llah 
ibn Almokaffa into Persian about 1150. This Per- 
sian translation was enlarged in the fifteenth century 
by another Persian poet, Husain ben Ali called el 
Vaez, unJer the title of "Anvåri Suhailio" 4 This 
name \vill be fau1Ïliar to many rllClnbers of the In(lian 
Civil Service, as being one of the old IIaileybury 
class-books which had to be construed by all ,vho 
\vished to gain high honors in Persia. '-fhis ,vork, or 
1 Disc(11'si dt!Jli animali, di Jfesser Agnolo Fi,'enzuvlct, in prose di 1[. Ao 
Fo (Fiorenza, 1548.) 
2 La -'[ural FilvsupltÏt
 del Duni, tratta du, !Ili (mticld scriuvri. Yincgia, 
1552. 
Trattnti Dive1'si di Senrlebrtr Indillno, filosoJlllO mvrctlco Vinegia, 1552. 
P. G5. Tmttltto QU(l1'too 
A woman tcl1s her husband to wait till her son is born, and 
aJs : - 
" Stant uno Romito d()me
tico ne i monti di n..ianza a far Iwnitenza e 
tcneva alcune cassette d' api per suo spasso, e di qucUe a Ruoi tcmpi 110 
ca'.ß,'a iI J1fele, e di qucUo ne vemleva alcuna. parte tal volta pcr i Rtwi 
bc!'ognio A vcnne che un' anno ne fn una gran care:ö;tia, e r
li attt'nden\ a 
conservarlo, e ogni 
iorno 10 gnardava mille voltf>, e gli pareva cent' anni 
ogni horn, che e gli indll
ia\'a a elllpicrio di Mele," etc. 
8 Le PltiSllnt tt f'llcdit:.ux Discow's des .Anim.aux, novellement t1"aduict de 
Tuscan en Prançuiso Lyon, 1556, par {;abriel Cottiero 
Deux Li1,rcs de FiltJsq!ìe Fabul<<'use, k P,'emiu PJ'Ïs des Di.
coUl'8 de .1[0 
Ange FinnzuvL.I: le S 'cund Ex/mict des T1.tlÏ(.t 'Z de Sawhb',r Im/i<< n, JI"r 
PiPl're de f fl flit'eg. Lyon, 157B. 
The fle('ond book is a translation of the second part of Doni's Fil08nfia 
.J[ vrctleo 
4 TI,e .Anvm'-i SIt/wili, or tit Li!;ldS (if Canoplls, bting the Pasiml t. r- 
Iwn ü.f tlte F"blLS of Pilpny, 01' ti,e Rook, Klllila!t ll7ld namn'''" 1.f:lldt,.e,z 
intu Persian h!1 '",S(li,1 J'ú'iz U'l-K(Ù.ltiji, lit
mlld t,.(lIl..J,ft:.l I'!J R. B. 
}All(twit.k. Ih...tfúrd, IX;}-l. 
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at least the first books of it, were translated into 

-'rench by David Sahid of Ispahan, and published at 
Paris in 1644, under the title of "Livre des Lu- 
lnières, ou, la Conduite des Rois, COlllposé par Ie Sage 
Pilpay, Indien." 1"his translation, \ve kno\v, fell 
into the hands of La Fontaine, and a nUluLer of his 
Bl0st cha.rnling fables \vere certainly borro\ved froln 
it. 
But Perrette with the milk-pail has not yet arrived 
at the end of her journey, for if \ve look at the 
" Livre des LUlnières," as published at Paris, we find 
neither the n1Ïlklnaid nor her prototype, the ßra.lnnan 
,vho kicks his wife, or the religious 111an \vho flogs 
his boy. That story occurs in the later chapter::;, 
which were left out in the French translation; and 
La Fontaine, therefore, must have nlet \vith his lllodel 
else\vhere. 
Relnelnber that in all our wanderings we have not 
yet found the nÚllnnaid, but only the llral11uan or 
the religious Ulan. 'Vbat \ve \Vallt to kno\v is who 
first brought about this mebunorphosis. 
No doubt La Fontaine ,vas quite the nlan to seize 
on any jewel \vhich ,vas contained in the Oriental 
fa.bles, to relTIOVe the cum bersollle and foreign-look- 
ing setting, and then to place the principal figure in 
that pretty fralne in \vhich lnost of us have first be- 
COl1le acquainted \vith it. But in this case the chanu- 
er's \vand did not belong to La. Fontaine, but to sorne 
forgotten ,vorthy, \vhose very name it \vill be difficult 
to fix upon wi th certain ty. 
We have, as yet, traced three streanlS only, all 
startin o ' froln the Arabic translation" of .L\bdallah ibn 
'=' 
Almokaffa., one in the elevp-nth, another in the twelfth, 
a third in the thirteenth century, all reacLing Europe, 
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some touching the very steps of the throne of Louis 
XI V., yet none of them ca.rrying the leaf ,vhich c01l- 
tained the story of " Perrette," or of the 
, Bralllll<lll," 
to the threshold of La. Fontaine's horne. \Ve Ulllst, 
therefore, try again. 
After the conquest of Spain by the 
rohallllnp(la1ls, 
Arabic litera.ture had fOUll
l a new hOlne in 'Vestl'l'U 
Europe, and aInong the nunlerous works translated 
frolll Arabic into Latin or 
panish, ,ve filHI towards 
the end of the thirteenth century (128
) a. 
 panish 
tra.nslation of our faLles, called " Calila é DYluna.o" 1 
In this the HallIe of the philosopher is changed froln 
Bitlpai to Bnndobel. 'l'his, or another translation 
froln Arabic, ,vas turned into La.tin verse by Rain101l(} 
de lJéziers in 1313 (not published). 
Lastly, \ve find in the san1e century another trans- 
lation frolll Arabic straight into La.tin verse, by Baldo, 
,,,hich becalue kno,vn unùer the lltUnC of "" Æsopus 
alh>ro" 2 
Froln thesc frequent translations, and translations 
of tL'anslations, in the elcventh, twelfth, alHI thil'- 
tCl'uth centuries, ,ve set> <] uite clearly that tlu>sp 111- 
dian fahles wcrp e"(trPlnely pnpular, alld were, ill f:lt't, 
JHore wi(J'ly I'('ad in Europe tha.n the llible, or any 
ot lwr hooko l'hey ,VCloe not only read in translatioll
, 
but having been introJuccd into SCr1110ns,3 hOlllilic
" 
and ,yorks on Inorality, they were improved upon, 
accliInatizpù; localize(I, nlol'alized, till a.t la
t it is al- 
Jnost itnp()s
ible to rpc()
nize thpir ()riental featnre8 
11 nelpr t IH'i r hOIlH.l y d isgnl
eso 
I shall givt" you one instalwe only. 
Ral}l'lais, in his" Gargantna," gi yes a long (h'scri p- 
tioll how a luan Inight conrl'lër the wholl) \Vorl,\. l\t 
1 Noh- F, p. 1!'+. 
 
ole G, p. l
li. 8 1\ot.. H, 1-'0 l
'ti. 
'Of., 1\.0 11 
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the end of this dialogue, which was Ineant as a satire 
on Charles V., \ve read: - 
" There was there present at that time an old gentleman well 
experienced in the wars, a stern soldier, 
tnd who had been in 
many great hazards, named Echephron, who, hearing this dis- 
course, said: 'J'ay grand peur que toute ceste entreprise sera 
semblable à la farce du pot au laiel duquel un cordavanier::;e 
faisoit riche par resverie, puis Ie IJot cassé, n'eut de. quoy dis- 
nero' " 


This is clearly our story, only the Brahlnan has, as 
yet, been changed into a shoelnaker only, and the pot 
of rice or the jar of butter and honey into a pitcher of 
milk. No\v it is perfectly true that if ;" \vriter of the 
fifteenth century changed the Bralunan into a. shoe- 
maker, La .Fontaine 111ight, \vith the Sê:une right, have 
replaced the Bl'ahu1an by his nÚlknlaid. l(no\ving 
that the story \vas current, \vas, in fact,. COll11110n 
property in the fifteenth century, nay, even at a nlueh 
earlier date, we nl1ght really be satisfied after having 
brought the genus of '" Perrette" \vithin easy reach of 
La 
--'ol1taine. But, fortunately, \ve can lllake at least 
one step further, a. step of a.bout t\VO centurieso 'This 
step back\vards brings us to the thirteenth century, 
and there \ve find our old Indian friend again, a.nd 
this tinle really changed into a milkmaid. 'fhe book I 
refer to is ,vritten in Latin, and is called, ,,
 Dialogus 
Creaturarun1 optilue Bloralizatus;" in English, the 
"" Dialogue of Creatures moralized." It was a. book 
iutt1nded to tea.ch the principles of Christian Inorality 
by exan1ples taken from ancient fables. It was evi- 
dently a. most successful book, and was translated into 
several 1110dern languages. '['here is an old transla.- 
tion of it in EDgli
h,. first printed by l-{,astell,l and 
1 Dialogues of Creatures moralysed, 8m, 4to, circ. 1[,17. It is g-ellf'r- 
ally attributed to the pre=,
 of ,John I{a:o:tell, but the opinion of 1\Ir. Ha
lc- 
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after\vards repea.ted in 18160 I shall rea.d yon froln it 
the fal)Ie in which, as fa.r as I can find, the Inilkn1aid 
a.ppears for the first tiIne on the stage, SUIToulllleù 
already by much of that scenery which, four hundred 
years later, received its last touuhes at the hand of La. 
FUll taine. 
"DIALOGO Co (po cC"exiii.) For as it is but madnesse to 
trust to moche in surete, so it is but foly to hope to moche of 
vanyteys, for vayne be all erthly thinges lon
ynge to men, as 
sayth Davyù, Psal. xciiii : 'Vher of it is toltle in fably
 that a 
lady uppon a tpnc ùelyvereù to her mayùl'n a ,qalon of In!Jlke to 
sell at a cite, anù by the way, as 
he sate anll restill her by a 
dyche 
ide, she hegan 
o thinke that with the money of the 
mylke 
he wold bye an henne, the which shnlile hringe furth 
chekyn
, anù when they were growyn to hellnys 
he wolile H'll 
them and by piggis
 anù eschaunge them in to shl'pe. and the 
sbepe in to oxen, anù 80 whan 
he was come to ril'hes
e she 
sbohle be maried ri6ht wor
hipfnny unto some worthy man, ami 
thus she reioyd,!. Ani] whan 
Ile was tInls mer\'eloll
ly COlll- 
fortiù anù rayissheù inwar,lly in hl.r Sl'crl'te solace, thinkyn
e 
with howe greate ioye she shuld be lcùùe towarde the chirche 
with her hu!'bonil on horf'ebackc. 
hp sayde to lll'r f'elf: 
 Goo 
we, 
oo wCo' Sodaynlye she smote tlH' groUlHI with h\'r tC'h', 
myndyn
c to spurre the horse, but her fotl' slyppe,i, and f'hc fl'll 
in the dyche, and there lay all lwr Illylke. and :,u she wa.s Ca.rre 
from her purpose, anù never had that :,he hopÏli to haveo" 1 
wood, in his preface to the reprint of 18W, that the book was printed on 
tbe l"ontinent, is pcrhaps the corrcct onc. ({luarilclt's Cala,lugue, July, 
1870. ) 
1 Thp Latin text is more 
implc: "UIHle cum quecl:un l10mina 111',li

et 
nnl"i1I(' 
ue lac ut vcnderet et I:IC portaret :111 urhl'l11 juxta fos:-;atul11 l'n
itare 
cepit quod de pdo ladis clllcrit gallinam qU:l' faceret pulllls qllos auetos ill 

allinas vClldcret et porcellos ('merd ('n
lJue mutnrct in on's ct ip:-;a.. in 
Love
. Sic que ditata contraherct cum alilPIO nohili et 
ic g-Ioriabaturo Et 
CUIll 
ic 
Ioriaretur et cogitaret cum quanta 
Ioria d\l('l'rl'tur :1<<1 ilium virum 
f'uper equum diccI1l1o 
io g-io cepit pl',lc' pl'reuh'f(' tl'rrulll '1l1a:-i pUIIg'\'rd 
equum call'ariuus, Sed tUIll' luhrkatus l':-;t peo; ejus et cl'eidit in fn..:-lltUI11 
ef[umlt'nclo lac, Ric ('nim non h3huit qllCl(I :-;(' a1lc'ptllralll !-opc.rahat." Di 1- 
IO!l"''f Crf:alll1'fll'um. optime ffl.1I1"flli:"tu.'f (a:-;erilwcl tn 
ïl'ulau8 Per
alllillu
, 
Eluppused to have lin
d ill the thirteenth et.ntury). I Ie (IUOtf.
 EI
 IIlillclu.., 
in (;lst;.
 ItlJl1urmwullt. Fir
t ('clition, ., 1"'1" (;"nt rclll III h'l'u ill ..""i,l" l;"wl- 

n
i illl't'ptum; mlHl\'re f)t-i IÏnitu:ol \':,t, Allno f)olllilli, U
U." 
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Here we have arrived at the end of our journey. 
It has been a long journey across fifteen or t\Vellty 
centuries, and I aln afraid our follo\ving Perrette froln 
country to country, and froln language to language, 
may have tired some of my hearers. I shall, there- 
fore, not attel11pt to fill the gap that Jivides the fable 
of the thirteenth century froln La. Fontaine. Suffice 
it to say, that the n1ilkmaid, having once taln.>n the 
place of the Brahn1an, m.aintained it against all COlll- 
ers. We find her as Dona Truhana, in the fall10US 
"Conde Lucanor," the work af the Infante Don Juan 
l\lanue1,1 \vho died in 1347, the grandson of St. Fer- 
dinand, the nephe\v of Alfonso the 'Vise, though hin1- 
self not a king, yet n10re po\verful than a king; 
renowned both by his s\vord and by hid pen, and pos- 
sibly not ignorant of Arabic, the language of his 
eneu1ies. We finJ her again in the" Contes et N ou- 
velles" of Bonaventure des Periers, published in the 
sixteenth century, a book which \ve kno\v that La 
Fontaine \vas \vell acquainted with. 'Ve find her 
after La Fontaine in all the languages of Europe. 2 
Yon see now before your eyes the bridge on which 
our fables came to us fron1 East to 'Vest. TIle saIne 
bridge \vhich brought us Perrette brought us hun- 
dreds of fables, all originally sprung up in India, 
11lany of them carefully collected by Buddhist priests, 
and preserved in their sacred canon, after\vards 
handed on to the Braluninic \vriters of a later age, 
carried by Barzûyeh fron1 India to the court of 
1 Note I, p. 1970 
2 
Iy learned German translator, Dr. Felix Liebrecht, 
ays in a note: 
"Other books in which our story appears before La Fontaine are Esop,t.." 
by Burkhard \\T aldis, ed. II, Kurz, Leipzig, 1862, ii. 177; note to Df:s 
Rettle1's Kaufrnnnnscltnft; and Oe:"terley, in Kirchoff's JVendunmutll, v. 
44-, note to i. HI, rel'.r;CDene AU&.'ltlff/ rdch zuwt:.rdell, (BiLl. d
s liter, 
VereÍ118 zu 
tuttg, No. 99), 
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Persia, then to the courts of the }{halifs at Bagdad 
and Cordova, aHù of the elnperors at Constantinople. 
SOine of thein, no doubt, perished on their journey, 
others \vere Inixed up together, others \vere changed 
till \ve should hardly kno\v then1 again. Still, if you 
once kno\v the eventful journey of Pcrrette, YOll 
kno\v the journey of aU the other fables that belong 
to this Indian cycle. Few of thelll have gone through 
so many changes, fe\v of theln have found so nlany 
friends, \vhether in the courts of kings or in the huts 
of beggars. Few of then1 have been to places \vhere 
Perrette has not also been. This is \vhy I seleeted 
her and her passage through the \vorid as the best 
illustration of a subject \vhich otherwise \vouid re- 
quire a \vhole course of lectures to do it justice. 
But though our fable represents one large class or 
cluster of fables, it does 110t represent all. There 
\vere several collections, besides the Pankatantra, 
which found their \va.y froln India to Europeo The 
Inost ilnportant alnong them is the "" Book of the 
Seven \Vise 1\1<1.sters, or the Book of Sindbad/' the 
history of \vhich has lately been \vritten, \vith great 
learning and ingenuity, by Signor Con1paretti. 1 
These large collections of fables and stories 111ark 
\vhat ma.y be called the high roads on \vhich the 
literary products of the East \ve1'e carried to the 
West. But there are, beside these high roads, SOUle 
sn1aller, less trodden paths on \vhich single fables, 
sOlnetilnes 111e1'e proverbs, siuliles, or Inetaphors, have 
come to us fron1 India, froB1 Persepolis, fron1 Da.Jnas- 
CllS and Bagdad. I have already alluded to the 
po\verfnl influence \vhich Arabic literature exercised 
on Western Europe through Spain. .c\.gain, a. Ill0St 
1 Ricerche intorno al Lihro di Sindiba,do Milano, 18690 
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acti ve interchange of Eastern and 'Vestern ideas took 
place at a. later ti lue during the progress of the Cru- 
salles. Even the inroads of l\longolian tribes into 
Russia and the East of Europe kept up a. literary 
battering between Oriental and OecidptItal natiollso 
But fe\v ,voulù have suspeetpd a. Father of thp 
Church as an iluporter of Eastern fables. Yet so 
it is. 
A t the court of the same I\:halif Alma.nsur, ,vhere 
Abdallah ibn Almokaffa. translated the fables of 
Calila and Dilnna. fron1 Persian into Arabic, there 
lived a. Christian of the nalne of Sergills, ,vho for 
many years held the high office of treasurer to the 
Khalif. He had a son to ,vhonl he gave the best 
education that could then be given, his chief tutor 
being one Cosmas, an Italia.n monk, ,vho lULll been 
ta.ken prisoner by the Saracens, and sold as a sla.ve 
at Bagdad. After the death of Sergi us, his son 
succeeded him for sOlue tilne as chief councillor 
(1ipWTUlTÚP.ß01JÀo
) to the I{halif Altnansur. Such, how- 
ever, had been the influence of the Italian monk on 
his pupil's mind, that he suddenly resolved to retire 
fr0l11 the \vorld, and to devote hirllself to study, n1pdi- 
tation, and pious works. Ifronl the luonastery of Sto 
Saba, near J erusaleIn, this forIner minister of the 
I(halif issued the nlost learned works on theology, 
particularly his" Exposition of the Orthodox lè'a.itho" 
lIe soon bec
une the highest authority on ulatters of 
dogllla in the Eastern Church, and he still hol(ls his 
place an10ng the saints both of the Ea.stern alltl \Vest- 
f'rn Churcheso I-lis name ,vas Joannps, an(1 fro III 
being born at Da.lllascus, the forIner 
tpital of the 
I\.halifs, he is best known in history as 
J()anncs 
Daluascenus, or St. John of Dalllaseuso I Ie HUlst 
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have kno\vn Arabic, and probably I>prsian; hut his 
lllastel'Y of (;reek earned hitn, later in life, the naine 
of Chrysol'l'hoas, or Gold-flowing. He bccëune farnous 
as the defender of the sacred inlages, anù as the ùe- 
terll1ined opponent of the Elnperor Leo the Isaurian, 
about 726. It is difficult in his life to disti nguish 
bet,,-een legend and history, but that he had held 
high office at the court of the I\.:halif Allnansur, that 
he boldly opposed the iconoclastic policy of the El1l- 
peror Leo, anù that he \vrote the Inost learned the- 
ological ,yorks of his tÏ1ne, cannot be easily q ues- 
tioned. 
Alnong the ,yorks ascribed to him is a story called 
" Barlaaln and J oasapho" 1 There ha.s been a fierce 
controversy as to whether he \vas the author of it 
or not. Though for our o\vn ilnulediate purposes it 
would be of little consequence \vhether the book 
was ,vritten by Joannes Ðéunascenus or by SODle less 
distinguished ecclesiastic, I must confess that the ar- 
gunlents hitherto adduced against his authorship seen1 
to lne very \veak. 
The Jesuits did not like the book, because it ,vas 


1 The Greek text was first published in 1832 b)r lloissonade, in his Anec- 
dota G'J'æca, yol. ivo The title, as given in some l\ISS, is: 'ICTTopia 1þV}(W!þE- 
À1]
 ÈIC T

 ÈJlðOTfpa
 Tj;w Ailhó1TWV xwpa... T

 'bðwv ÀEYOtJ.fJlYj'" 1TpÒ
 T1]JI åyiav 
1TÓÀtV tJ.ETEJlExlJEÎ.CTa ðtå 'lwáJlJlov To1Ì tJ.oJlax.o1Ì [other 1\[880 read, CTvyypa!þeLCTa 
1Tapå TOV åyiov 1TaTpò
 1}p.wv 'IwáJlJlOIl 'T01Ì AatJ.aCTK1'}Jlo1Ì], åJlðpò
 np.ioll lCaì. ÈvapfTov 
I-tOJl

 To1Ì åyioll 
á;3a' ÈJI ñ ö ßio
 BapÀaálA- lCaì. '{wáCTa!þ TWV åotðitJ.wJI lCaì. p.alCa- 
piwJl. .Joannes l\lonachus occurs as the name of the author in other works 
of Joannes Damascenus. See Leo AJlatius, Prolegomena, P L" in Dama- 
sceni Opera Omniao Ed, Lequien. 1748. Venice. 
At the end the author says: 'Ew
 WðE TÒ 1Tfpa
 To1Ì 1Tapó
'To
 Àóyov, Ôll lCaTà 
ðVJlatJ.tv ÈtJ.1]JI YEypáfþ1'}lCa, lCalJw
 åK1]Koa 1Tapå TWJI å\f;EtJðw
 1TapaðEðwKÓTWJl P.OL 
T'tlA-iwJl åJlðpwJI' rfJlOtTO ðè Ì]tJ.õ.
, TOìJ
 åJlayu'wCTKOJlTá
 TE Kat åKotÍOJlTa.. T
V IþV}(W- 
fþEÀ7} ðujY1}CTLJI TatÍT1}v, Tij
 #J.Epiðo
 li
twlJ
JlaL TWJI EVapECTT1'}CTáJlTWJl TIf Kllpilf EÌlxat
 
leal 1TpECTßEíaL
 BapÀaålA- lCaì. 'lwáCTa!þ TWII tJ.alCapiwJl. 1TEpì. WJI Ì] ðt
Yl'JCTt
. See also 
Wiener, Jah1"büc!te1', yoJ. lxiii, ppo 44-83; vol. Ixxii. ppo 274-288; vol. 
lxxiii. ppo 176-202. 
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a religious novel. They poin ted to a passage in 
,vhich the IIoly Ghost is represented as proceeding 
from the Father" and the Son," as incolnpatiLle ,vith 
the creed of an Eastern ecclesiastic. That very pas- 
sage, ho,vever, has now been proved to be spurious; 
and it should be borne in n1ind, besiùl>s, that the con- 
troversy on the procession of the IIoly Ghost froln 
the .Father and the Son, or from the :Father through 
the 
on, dates a century later tha n J oannes. 1"'he 
fact, again, tha.t the author does not mpntion 
Io- 
haul1nedanism,l proves nothing against the author- 
ship of Joannes, because, as he places Barlaall1 and 
Joasaph in the early centuries of Christianity, he 
,voulù have ruined his story by any allusion to 

lohalnIned's religion, then only a hundred years 
old. Besides, he had ,vrittpn :t separate work, in 
which the relative nlerits of Christianity antI .1\fo- 
hanllnedauisIl1 are discussed. Th
 pron1Ïnence given 
to the question of the ,vorship of iInages shows that 
the story could not have been ,vritten Illuch before 
the tilne of J oannes Danlascenus, and there is nothing' 
in thè style of our author that could be pointed out 
as incoJIlpatibll' ,vith the style of the great theologian. 
On tlIP contrary, the author of "Barlaaln and .J 0<1.- 
sa ph " quotes the s
une authors WhOlll .Joannes Dalll- 
ascenus quotes Illost frequently - e. go, llasilius anù 
Gregorius Nazianzenus. .And no one but Joanncs 
could have taken long passages froln his own works 
without sHying where he Lorrowed th(>IU0 2 


1 Littr
, Jmlrnal t!(,s Sat'flnts, 18fì:), p. 3=17. 
2 The J/tll'tYl'lJlo!liu'lII, ROlllttnU1/I" whatever its authorit
. may he, 
tatcs 
di:-tinctly that the act
 of Barla,am and Jo:-aphat Wl'rc writtl'n by Sunctu!4 
JoalllU's J}ama
n'llus. ".\putl IlIItos Per
is fillitimo
 
alldtlrmn Barluam 
et ,Jo
uphat, quorum actus mirandos 
nnctus ,JtUtIlnl'S I 
ßnUl:-:('(,IlIl
 (.'011- 
bCript-it." See Lconi
 AIIJ.tii PrulegomenaL, in JUllll1ÛS }}tWl.llSCt:lli Vp';I"a, 
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The story of "Barlaam and J oasaph " - or, as he 
is more comlnonly called, J osaphat -lnay be told in 
a fe,v \vords: "A king in India, an enen1 y and per- 
secutor of the Christians, has an only sono The as- 
trologers have predicted that he \vollld elubrace the 
ne\v doctrine. His father" therefore, tries by all 
means in his po\ver to keep hill1 ignorant of the mis- 
eries of the world, and to create in hiln a taste for 
pleasure and enjoyn1ent. A Christian herlnit, ho\v- 
ever, gains access to the prince, and instructs hin1 in 
the doctrines of the Christian religiollo The young 
prince is not only baptized, but resolves to give up 
up all his earthly riches; and after having converted 
his own father and many of his subjects, he follows 
his teacher in to the desert." 
The real object of the book is to give a silnple 
exposition of the principal doctrines of the Christian 
religion. It also contains a first attelnpt at compa
'a. 
tive theology, for in the course of the story there is 
a disputation on the merits of the principal religions 
of the ,vorld - the Chaldæan, the Egyptian, the 
Greek, the Jewish, and the Christian. But one of 
the chief attractions of this luan ual of Christian the- 
ology consisted in a nun1ber of fables and pa.rables 
,vith which it is enlivened. l'vlost of theln have been 
traced to an Indian source. I shall mention one only 
\vhieh has found its ,yay into ahnost every literature 
of the ,vorld: 1_ 


" A man was pursueù by a unicorn, and while he trieù to flee 
from it, he fell into a pito In falling he stretched out both his 


ed. T..equien, vol. i. po xxvi. He adds: "Et Gennadius Patrinr('ha per 
ConcH. Florent. cap. 5: ovx 
TTOJ.' ðè Ka.ì Ô 'IwáJ.'J.'1)ç ô p.èya.ç TOtÎ .3.a.p.a.CTI(oíì 
òcþ8 a.Ap.òç ÈJ.' Tcê ßí'f BapAa.àp. Ka.ì. 'Iwuó.cþa.T Tí;w 'lJ.'ðwJ.' P.a.p7IJpEî AèywJ.'." 
1 The 
tory of the caskets, well known from the J/ll'c1wnt 0/ JP t'nice, 
occurs in Badaam and Jvsnphat, though it is used there for a different 
}JUT poseo 
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arms, and laiù hold of a small tree that was growing on one side 
of the pito IIaving gained a firm footing, and holding to the 
tree, be fancied he was safe, when he saw two miel
, a black 
and a white one, busy gnawing the root of the tree to whieh he 
was clingingo Looking down into the pit, he perceived a hor- 
riù dl'agüll with his mouth wide open, really to devour him, and 
when èxaminin
 the place on which his feet rested, the lll'ads 
of four serpents glared at hilllo Then he looked up, and 01.- 

erved drops of honey falling down from the tree to which he 
clungo Suddenly the unicorn, the dragon, the mic
, and the 
serpents were all fogotten, and his mind was intent only on 
catching the drops of sweet honey trickling down from the 
trceo' , 


An explanation is hardly required. l'he unicorn is 
Death, always chasing Inall; the pit is the ,vorhl; 
the slnall tree is Inan's life, constantly gnawed by the 
black and the ,vhite 1110use - i. eo, by night and day; 
th
 four serpents are the four elelnents whieh COJn- 
pose the hllInan body; the dragon below is nleant 
for the jaws of hell. Surrounded by all thpse hor- 
rors, man is yet able to forget tlH-'1l1 all, anù to think 
only of the pleasures of life, ,vhich, like a few drops 
of hOllCY, faU into his mouth fl'OIH the tree of life. l 
But ,vhat is still nlore curious is, that the author 
of ".Barlaanl and Josapha.t" ha.s evidently taken his 
vpry hero, the Indian I>rince J osaphat, froln an Indian 
sourceo In the '" Lalita Vista!"a " - the life, though 
no doubt the legendary life, of Buddha - the fatllPr 
')f Buddha is a kingo 'Vhen his son is born, the 
Brahrnan Asita. prediets that hp ,,,ill rise to gl'pat 
glory, aud becornl' eit hpr a powerful king, or, ),PIlOlln- 
cing the throne and elnbraciug the life uf a Ill'nnit 
1 Cf. BCllfey, PfLn/schatantra, yoJ. i. p. 80: vol. ii. p. 528 ; Le, 1mda- 
n{f
, Cuutes et .ApolO!J1lfß indiens, pelf Stani:-I:1!J .Julien, j, pp. 1.:
, HU, 
Glstn llummw1"ulIl, ('ap. 1G8; llomtiyun ^
(lmfth. l'Up. i,.,; (
rimm, lJeutache 
Jfytholu!Jie, pp. 758, 73U; Liebrecht, Jah1"bii.cller fill' Rom. find Englo 
titt'l.atur, 18öO, 
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becon1e a. Bnddhao 1 The great object of his father 
is to prevent this. lIe therefore keeps the young 
prince, \vhen he grows up, in his garden and palaces, 
surrounded by all pleasures which nlight turn his 
n1illd froin conteillplation to enjoYluellt. 1\lore espe- 
cially he is to kno\v nothing of illness, old age, and 
death, ,vhich 1night open his eyes to the luisery and 
unreality of life. .A.fter a tin1e, however, the prince 
receives pennission to drive out; and then follow the 
four drives,2 so faluons in Buddhist history. 'The 
places ,vhere these dl'ives took place were COlll1l1elnO- 
rated. by to\vers still standing in the tilne of Fa 
Hian's visit to India, early in the fifth centul'yafter 
Christ, and even in the tiIHe of Hiouen rrhsang, in 
the seventh century. I sha.ll read you a short ac- 
count of the three drives: 3 - 


" One day when the prince with a large retinue was driving 
through the eastern gate of the city, on the way to one of his 
parks, he met on the road an old man, broken amI deerepito 
One could see the veins and. mu
clcs over thc whole of his body, 
his teeth chattered, he was covered with wrinklL's, LaM, and 
hardly able to utter hollow and unlllelodiou
 sound
O lIe was 
bent on his stick, and all his limbs anù joints trembled. "Vilo 
is that Illall'
' said the prince to his coachmano 'lIe is small 
and weak, his flesh and his blood are dried up, his muscles stiek 
to his skin, his head is wllite, his tecth chatter, his body is 
wasted away; leaning on hi:-; 
tick, he is hardly able to walk, 
stumbling at e'"erJ' stppo Is there something peculiar in his 
family, or is this the l'OU1mOn lot of all created beings? ' 
" , Sir,' replied the coachman, 'that man is sinking unùer 
old age, his senses have bL'come ohtuse, suffering has ùt.stroJed 
his strength, and he is despised by hi8 relations. lIe is without 
support and useless, antI people have abanùoneù him, like a 
dead tree in a fOl'csto But this is not pl'culiar to his family. 


1 Lalita J"istara, ed, Calcutt., p. 1260 
2 I bid., p, 225, 
a See.1\1. l\I.'s Chipsfrom a German Workshop, Amero edo, vol. io p, 201. 
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In every creature youth is defeated by old agl'o Your father, 
your lUother, all Jour relations, all your fricnds, will come to tho 
same 
tate; this is tIll' appointed end of all crcaturc:,o' 
" , Alas!' replied the prince, " arc creaturC5\ so ignorant, so 
weak and fooli
h as to be prou,1 of the youth by which they 
are intoxicated, not seeing the old age which await
 the III '! As 
for me, I go awayo Coachman, turn my chariut cluickl)'o "That 
have I, the future prey of old age - what have 1 to do with 
pleasure?" And the young prince returned to the city without 
going to thp parko 
U .Another time the prince was driving through the southern 
gatc to his pleasure-garden, when he perceivell on the road a. 
Ulan suffering from illness, parchcd with fever, his body wa
ted, 
covered with mud, without a friend, without a hOUle, hardly 
ahle to breathe, and frightcned at the si
ht of himself, and the 
approach of deatho Having qUl,
tioned his coachman, and re- 
ceivecl from him the answer whieh he expected, the ).Olll1g 
prince said, 'Alas! health is but the 
port of a dream, allli the 
fear of suffering must take this frightful forlllo ""here is the 
wise man who, after having seen what he is, could any longer 
think of joy and pleasure 'f' The prince turneù his chariot, 
and returned to the citro 
" A third time he was dri dng to his pleasure-garden through 
the western gate, when he saw a deall hody on the roall, lying 
on a. hi..>r and COVCrt,a with a. clOtllo The fl'ieIHI
 gto()(l ahout 
cr).ing, soLLing, tcarin
 tLeir hair, covering their hcaù
 with 
dust, striking thcir Lrca.
ts, awl uttering wil.1 crie
o TIll' prine,>, 
again, callin
 his coachman to witne
s this painful t-:I'l'Ill', l'X- 
claimed, ' 011, woe to youth, whit.'h mu
t Le (lestroyed Ly old 
age I "Toe to health, which lUust be de5\troye,1 hy 
o many di:-;- 
l'a
es I 'VOl' to this life, where a man rema in:o; 
() 
h()rt a tillle! 
If there were no oM age, no Ilbea:-c, no ùeath; if t hl'!-' ('ould 
be malIc captive forever!' Then, betraying for the fir:-it timo 
his intt'nti'lf)s, the young prince 
,LÏd, 'Let us turn ba("k, I must 
think how to accomplish delivcra1U:c.' 
" A last meeting put an enll to Ill'
itati()no Ill" \Va!'! dri\ in
 
thron
h the nortllt'rn gate on the '
a)' to his ph'a
tlre-
:Lnlt'n
, 
wllt'n he 
aw a mendicant, whit appea.I'pd otltw
lI'dl
 calm, :-onh- 
duell, looking (lownwal'(ls, weal'Ïll.r "it h an air ûf ùignit). his 
rcli
ðo\ls vestmt'nt, awl carryin
 an alm:-;-oowl. 
" , \\110 is that Ulan'! ' a.sked the princeo 
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" << Sir,' replied the coachman, << this man is one of tho:.;e who 
are caned Bhikshns, or mendicantso He has renounced all pIeas- 
Ul'e
, all desires, and leads a life of austerityo He tries to conquer 
himself, lie has become a devoteco 'Vithout passion, without 
envy, he walks about asking for almso' 
u 
 This is good and well said.' replied the princeo << The life 
of a devotee has always been praised by the wisco It will be 
my refuge, and the refuge of other creatures; it willieatl us to 
a real life, to happiness and immortality 0 ' 
"\Y"ith these wortls the young prince turned his chariot, and 
returned to the cityo" 


If ,ve no\v conlpare the story of Joannes of Da- 
11laSCtlS, we find that the early life of Josaphat is 
exactly the same as that of Buddha. His father is 
a king, and after the birth of his son, an astrologer 
predicts that he \vill rise to glory; not, ho\vever, in 
his o,vn kingdoln, but in a higher a.nd better one; in 
fact, that he \vill einbrace the new and persecuted 
religion of the Christians. Everything is done to 
prevent this. He is kept in a. beautiful palace, sur- 
rounded by all that is enjoyable; and great care is 
taken to keep hi In in ignorance of sickness, old age, 
and deatho After a tinle, ho,vever, his father gives 
hiu1 leave to drive out. On one of his drives he 
sees t\VO Inen, one maimed, the other blindo tIe 
asks what they are, and is told that they are suffer- 
ing froin disease. He then inquires vvhethel' a.ll 111en 
are liable to disease, and ,vhether it is known before- 
hand ,vho ,vill suffer from disease and ,vho ,vill be 
free; and when he hears the truth, he becoIl1es sad, 
and returns hOtue. Another tilne, ,vhen he drives 
out, he meets an old. man with wrinkled face and 
shaking legs, bent do\vn, ,vith white hair, his tE:-'eth 
gone, and his voice faltering. lIe asks again what 
all this nleans, and is told that this is what happens 
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to all n1en; and that no one can escape old age, a.nd 
that in the end all Inen 111ust die. Thereupun he 
returns h01l1e to Ineditate on death, till at last a. her- 
n1it appears,l and opens before his eyes a higher vie\v 
of life, as contained in the Gospel of Christ. 
No one, I bplieve, can read these two stories with- 
out feeling convinced that one wa.s bUITU\' ed fron1 
the other; and as 
"a Hian, three hundred years be- 
fore John of Darnascus, sa,v the towers which con1- 
n1eo1orated the three drives of Buddha still standing 
:unong the ruins of the royal city of I\:apilu.vasÞl, it 
fullows that the Greek father bOI'l"O\ved his subject 
frOll1 the Buddhist scriptures. \Vere it necessary, it 
,vould be easy to point out still InOre n1Ïnute coincÏ- 
dence
 between the life of J osaphat and of Buddha, 
the founder of the Buddhist religion. Both in the 
en<l convert their roya.l fathers, both fight manfully 
against the assaults of the fle
h antI the devil, both 
are regarded as saints before they di{'. Po::>sibly 
even a proper na.n1e n1ay ha.ve been transferred frollI 
the sa.cred canon of the I
udùhists to the pag\'s of 
the {ireek ,vriter. The t1river ,vho conducts Buddha 
wh(an he fleps by night froin his palace ,vhere he 
leaves his wife, his only son, and all hi
 treasures, in 
orlier to devote himself to a. conteinplativc life, is 
called Chanùaka, in llul"luese, Sanlla0 2 '1'l1p friend 
and cOll1panion of l3arlaanl is called Za1'llall.3 Rt.i- 


1 Minnyeff, J'f( lnnf/es Asiati'lues, ,.i. 5, p. 58!, remarks: U ,\('cording to 
a l('
enc1 in the Jfll!lllt'astu of Yasas or Yasuda (in a le
s complete f!lrm to 
be fount! in Schiefner, Eine tibd
clte Leben.<JJeS('!,l'l'ibun!l Stil.:!1 rnmni.
J p. 
247; Hardy, JJfanllalof Buddhism, p. 1M7; Big:UHhat, TI,e Life 01' Le!Jt'oo 
(!f Gawlttmrr, p" ] 13), a nwrchant aplwar
 in Yosoda's hnu:-c, the night 
befure he has the dream "hich induces him to Jt'a,"e hi
 paternal hou:-e, nml 
proclaims to him the true doctrine. 
2 JlJurnal 
l the .Amf:1"iCllIt Ol'if:ntlll Su 'it:fy, '01. iii" p. 
 1, 
8 In 
()me plnces onc mi
ht almost bdic,.e that .Joëll1nl'S J}ëll1HI.S('CIlUS dill 
not only hear the !'itor)' of lluddha, as he &a,p', fruUl. the mouth uf pe,-'ple 
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nand in his" Mémoire sur l'Inde," p. 91 (1849), was 
the first, it seems, to point out that Y oudasf, 111en- 
tioned by l\Iassoudi as the founder of the Sabæan 
l"eligion, and Y ouasaf, mentioned as the founder of 
Buddhism by the author of the "I(itáb-al-Fihrist," 
are both meant for Bodhisattva, a corruption quite 
intelligible ,vith the system of transcribing that naine 
,vith Persian letters. Professor Benfey has identified 
Theudas, the sorcerer in "Bar1aam and J oasaph," 
with the Devadatta of the Buddhist scriptures.! 
How palpable these coincidences are bebveen the 
t,vo stories is best shown by the fact that they ,vere 
pointed out, independently of each other, by scholars 
in 
"rance, Germany, and England. I place France 
first, because in point of time l\I. Laboulaye was the 
first ,vho called attention to it in one of his charn1Ïng 
articles in the "Débats." 2 A more detailed co Ill- 


who had brought it to him from India, but that he had before him the very 
text of the Lalita Vistarao Thus in the account of the three or four d,.i,'cs 
we find indeed that the Buddhist canon represents Buddha as seeing on 
three successive drives, first an old, then a sick, and at la:5t a dying man, 
while J03nnes makes Joasaph meet two men on his first drÏ\'e, one maimed, 
the other blind, and an old man, who is nearly dying, on his second drive, 
So far there is a difference which might best be explained by admitting the 
account given by Joannes Damascenus himself, viz: that the story was 
brought from India, and that it was simply told him by worthy and truth- 
ful men. But, if it was so, we have here another instance of the tenacity 
with which oral tradition is able to preserve the most minute points of the 
story. The old man is described by a long string of adjectivt's both in 
Greek and in Sanskrit, and many of them are st,.angely alikeo The Greek 
)'fPWJI, old, corresponds to the Sanskrit 9 î r n a; 7ruraÀaLl.
/J.EJlot;;, aged, is 
Sanskrit v rid d h a; ÈPPUCJlW/J.EJlOt;; 'TÒ 7rpÓUW7rOJl, 
hriYeleù in his face, is 
b a I î n i kit a k â y a, the body covered with wrinkles; 7rapEiILEJlOt;; 'Tàt;; KJI'ÍJ/J.at;;, 
weak in his knees, is p r a v e d hay a m â n a h sa r v â n gap rat ya n - 
g a i h, trembling in all his limbs; UV)'ICEICV<þwt;;, hent, is k u b 9 a; 7rE7fOÀLW/-LE- 
rOt;;, graJ', is p a I j t a k e sa; ÈU'TEP'ÍJILEJloç 'TOUt;; öMJlTat;;, toothle:,s, is k h and a- 
d ant a; È)'ICEICOJLÉJla ÀaÀwJI, stammering, is k h u r a k h u r â vas a k t a- 
k ant h ao 
1 Zt:itschrift der Deutschen ...1fcJ'I'genländischen Gestllsc1wft, vol. xxiv 
p. 4800 

 Dibats, 1859, 21 and 26 Juilleto 
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parison ,vas given by Dr. Liebrechto 1 And, lastly, 
1\11'. Beal, in his translation of the '" Travels of Fa, 
I-lian," 2 called attention to the san1e fact - vizo, that 
the story of J osaphat was borro\ved froln the'" Life 
of Buddha." I could Inention the nanles of t,vo or 
three scholars besiùes ,vho happened to read the t,vo 
books, and ,,,ho could not help seeing, ,vhat ,vas as 
clear as day light, tbat J oannes Damascenus took the 
principal character of his religious novel fron1 the 
"Lalita Vistara," one of the sacred books of the 
Buddhists; but the merit of having been the first be- 
longs to :1\1. Laboulaye. 
1'his fact is, no doubt, extremely curious in the 
history of literature; but there is another fact con- 
nected with it ,vhich is n10re than curious, and I 
\vonùer that it has never been pointed out beforeo It 
is well kno,vn that the story of h Barlaaln and J o sa,- 
phat" became a Inost popular book ùuring the 
1\lidùle Ages. In the East it ,vas translated into 
Syriac(?), Arabic, Ethiopic, Arn1l 1 nian, and }-Ie- 
bre,v; in the "rest it exists in Latin" French, ltalian, 
Gertnan, English, Spanish, Bohelnian, and l)olisho 
As early as 1204, a I(ing of Nor,vay translated it into 
Icelandic, anù at a later titHe it was translated hy a 
Jesuit missionary into Tagala, the clafìsical langnage 
of the Philippine IslalHls. nnt this is not all, Bar- 
la:un and Josaphat have aetually risell to the rank of 
saints, both in the Eastern anù in the \Vestt'l"ll 
chucheso In the Eastprn church the 20th of August 
is the saints' day of J
arlaam and Josaphat; in the 


1 Die Qlldlt'n des Rm.l((am und .lmJaplwt, in Ju/u"budtfur rumano und 
en.'/l. l.ittemlU1", '-ul. ii. p. 314, 18GO. 
2 Tl'tlt'els (1' Fuh-I,Ìtrn amI Sun,fJ-yun, Hw!,/Ilist Pilgrims f,"om rllÏntt to 
Intliao (-iOn A. I). nnt! 518 A. I).) Tmn
lntl'd from the Chinl'
e b.
. 
.UIlUcJ 
Benl. Londun, Trübner & Coo 18tWo 
vo
 IVo 12 
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ROlnan ì\lartyrologÍllll1, the 27th of Novelllbcr is as- 
signed to theln. 
l'here have been from time to time misgivings 
about the historical character of these t\VO saints. 
Leo Allatius, in his" Prolegomena," ventured to ask 
the que8tion, \vhether the story of "llarlaanl and 
J osapllat " was lllore real than the " Cyropædia. " of 
Xellophon, or the" Utopia" of Tholnas 1\10re; but, 
en bon Catholique, he replied, that as Barlaam and 
'\ Josaphat were mentioned, not only in the }\tlenæa of 
the Greek, but also in the lVlartyrologium of the 
ROlnan Church, he could not bring hinlself to believe 
that their history ,vas imaginary. Billius thought 
that to doubt the concluding words of the author, \vho 
says that he received the story of" Barlaanl and 
J osaphat" from men incapable of falsehood, \vould 
be to trust nlOL'e in one's own suspiciuns than in 
Christian charity, which believeth all things. Bel- 
larluinus thought he could prove the truth of the 
story by the fact that, at the end of it, the author 
hinlself invokes the bvo saints Barlaan1 and J osaphat ! 
Leo Allatius adnlÌtted, indeed, that son1e of the 
speeches and conversatiuns occurring in the story 
11light be the \vork of Joallnes DanutSCellus, because 
Josaphat, having but recently been converted, could 
not have quoted so many pa.ssages fronl the Bible. 
But he Ïlnplies that even this could be explained, be- 
caU8C the IIoly Ghost might have taught Sto Josaphat 
what to say. At all events, Leo has no lnercy for 
those" quibus omnia. sub sanctOl"Ulll nomine proJita. 
male olent, quel11adnl0du1l1 de sanctis Georgio, Chris- 
tuphoro, IIippolyto, Catarina, aliisque nusqumn eos 
in rerlllU natura extitisse in1pudentissilue Iluga.ntur." 
The Bishop of A vranches ha.d likewise his doubts; 
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but he cahncd thcIn by sa.ying: "
on pas que je 
veuille sonstenir que tout en 
oit snppo::)é: il y auroit 
de la télnerité à dl-savoUPl" qu'il y ait janlais eû de 
llarlaanl ni de J osaphat. Le téllloignage du 
Iartyr- 
ologc, qui les luet au llo1nbre des Saints, et leur inter- 
C
SSiOIl que Sa.int Jean Dalnascene recla.Ine à la fin de 
cette histoire ne peI'lnettput pas d'en dOllter." 1 
\Vith us the question as to the historical or purely 
itnaginary character of J osaphat has assulned a ne\v 
and totally different aspect. \Ve willingly accept the 
statelnent of J oallnes Dalnascenus that the story of 
h llarlaanl anù Jo::)aphat " was told hinl by filen who 
canle froln India. 'Ve kno\v that in India. a story 
,vas current of a prince who lived in the sixth cen- 
tury D. Co, a prince of whom it was predicted that he 
,vould resign the throne, and devote his life to Inedi- 
tation, in order to rise to the rank of a Buddha. 'fhe 
story ü-lls us that his father did everything to pre- 
vent this; that he kept hiln in a palace sechulpd fronI 
the world, surrounded by all that Inakl's life enjoya- 
Lie; and that he tried to kepp hilll in ignorance of 
sickness, old age, and dpath. 'Ve kno\v frolll the 
SalTIe story that at last the young prince obtained 
penllission to drive into the cuuntry, a.nd that, by 
Ineeting an old Jnan, a. sick l11an, anJ a corpse, his 
eyes were oppned to the unreality of life, antI the 
vanity of this life's pleasures; that he escapc(l frolll 
his palace, and, after Jefeatillg the assaults uf all 
advt'rHarics, bcc
tIlle the founder of a new religion. 
'rhis is the story, it luay be thl
 legclH.lary story, but 
at all events the recoglliLed story of Gautallla. Sâkya.- 
Il1uni, best known to us under the naBIt' of Buddha. 
If, then, J oannes Dalnascenus tells the salHe stury, 


1 Littré, Jou'NJal de, Sar:ant$, 18G5, p. 3370 
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only putting the nan1e of J oasaph or ,J osaphat, i. e., 
Bodhisattva, in the place of Buddha; if all that is 
human and personal in the life of St. J osaphat is 
taken frolll the "Lalita Vistara" - what follows? 
It follo\vs that, in the same sense in ,vhich La Fon- 
taine's Perrette is the Brall1nan of the Pañkatantra, 
St. J osaphat is tbe Buddha of the Buddhist canon. 
It follo,vs that Buddha, has beconle a. saint in the 
ROlnan Church; it follo\vs that, though under a dif- 
ferent name, the sage of I{apilavastu, the founder 
of a religion which, ,vhatever ,ve 111ay think of its 
dogll1a, is, in the purity of its morals, nearer to 
Christianity than any other religion, and ,vhich 
counts eyen no\v, after an existence of 2,400 years, 
455,000,000 of believers, has received the highest 
honors that the Christian Church can bestow. And 
,vhatever \ve Inay think of the sanctity of saints, let 
those \vho doubt the right of Buddha to a place 
among theln read the story of his life as it is told 
in the Buddhist canon. If he lived the life ,vhich 
is there described, fe\v saints have a better çlairn to 
the title than BuJ.dba; and no one either in the 
Greek or in the Ronlan Church need be asluuned of 
having paid to Buddha's melnory the honor that ,vas 
intended for St. Josaphat, the prince, the herlllit, and 
the saint. 
History, here as elsewhere, is stranger than fiction; 
and a kind fairy, ,,, hOlH tHen call Chance, has here, 
as else,vhere, relnedied the ingratitude and injustice 
of the ,vorld. 
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I A
I enabled to add here a short account of an important 
discovery made by Professor llenfey witb regard to tbe 
Syriac trauslation of our Collection of Fables. Doubts had 
been expre::'
ed by Sylvestre de Sacy and others, as to the 
existence of this translation, which was mentioned for the 
first time in Ebedjesu's catalogue of Syriac writers pub- 
lished by Abraharll Ecchellensis, and again later by 
Assemani (" Bibliotho Grien to," tom. iiio part 1, po 21 Ð) 0 )1. 
Renan, on the contrary, had shown that the title of this 
translation, as transmitted to us, "I{alilag awl Damnag," 
was a guarantee of its historical authenticity. .As a final k 
in Pehlevi hecomes h in modern Persian, a title such as 
"Kalilag and Damnag," answerin
 to .. l{alilak and Daln- 
nak" in Pehlevi, in Sanskrit" I{arataka. and Damanaka." 
could only have been borrowed frOlll the Persian beforc thc 
l\Iohammeùan erao Now that the interesting researches of 
Professor Benfey on this suhject have bceu rewarded by 
the happy (liscovery of a Syriac translation, there remains 
Imt one point to be cIcarc(1 up, vizo, whethcr this i
 really 
the translation maùe by Bud Pcrio(lcutes, awl whether this 
same translation was maùe. as .Ebedjesu aflirm::" fl'om the 
Indian tcxt. or, as 
Io Renan supposes. from a Pehlcvi 
versiono I in
ert the account which !)rofessor lll'ufpy 
him
clf gave of his discovcry in the Supplement to the 
"Allgemeine Zcitung" of July 12, 1
71, and I tnay alhl 
tbat both text anù translation are nearly ready for publica- 
tion (187';)0 


TIle oldest .J.ll8. of tIle Pantschatanfrflo 
(:O.rTI
(;E
, Jul!/ 6, 18;1. 
Tlw :l('(,Ollllt I :un a1,ol1t to g'iv · \\ ill 1,('(':111 till' lIOn') of 
our ct'lt'IHah
() ('olIll'atriot Fn'.ftag ('" Dit' \t'rlurtllt' lIand- 
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schrift," or " The Lost 1\18."), but with this essential differ- 
ence, tl1at we are not here treating of a creation of the 
imagination, but of a real fact; not of the l\ISo of a work of 
which many other copies exist, hut of an unique specimen; 
in short, of the 1\180 of a work which, on the faith of one 
single mention, was believed to have been composed thirteen 

enturies ago. This mention, however, appeared lù many 
critical scholars so untrustworthy, that they looked upon it 
as the mere result of confusiono Another most important 
difference is, that this search, which has lasted three years, 
has been followed by the happiest results: it has brought to 
light a I\1S. which, even in this century, rich in important 
discoveries, deserves to be ranked as of the highest value. 
1Ve have acquired in this I\1S. the oldest specimen pre- 
served to our days of a work, which, as translated into 
various languages, has been more widely disseminated and 
bas bad a greater influence on the developlnent of civiliza- 
tion than any other work, excepting the Bibleo 
But to the pointo 
Through the researches, which I have puhHsh{'d in Iny 
edition of the Pantschatantra,l it is known that about the 
sixth century of our era, a work existed in India, which 
treated of deep political questions under the form of fahles, 
in which the actors WeI'e animals. It contained various 
chapters, but these subdivisions were not, as had been 
hitherto believed, eleven to thirteen in number, but, as the 

fS. just found shows most clearly, there were at least 
twelve, perhaps thirteen or fourteeno This work was 
afterwards so entirely altered in Ill<lia, that five of these 
divisions were separated fron1 the other six or nine. and 
much enlarged, whilst the remaining ones were entirely set 
aside. This apparently curtailf
d, hut rca]Jy enhrgcd elli- 


1 Pantschntrmtra; Fiinf, Büc!zer indiscJier FI/beln! J{iÙ'chen ?t1Itl E"Ztih- 
{lI,nyen. ..-Jus clem San.<:!..Tit Übe1.setzt mit Einlf:Ìfu,11!J 'Unci A1lIlle/'kunyt:n, 
 
TI1I'iJe, Lt'ipzig, 1859; ami particularly in the t1r:-:t part, the introduction, 
callnl I, Ft'her lias 1I1di
,'he GJ'UIldwc,'k, llnd (les
t'n AIl
flibse, 
u wie iiber 
-lie QueHt'Il IlIld die Verbreitullg dt'
 Inhalb dèr
t'lbt'n." 
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tion of the old work, is the Sanskrit book so well known 
as the Pantschatantra," The Five Bookso" It soon took 
the place, on its native soil, of the old work, causing the 
irreparable loss of the latter in Inòia. 
But before this change of the old work ha.d heen effected 
in its own land, it had, in the first half of the sixth century, 
heen carried to Persia, and translated iuto l
ehlevi uwler 
King Chosl'u Nuschirvan (531-579). According to the 
researches which I have described in my book alreaòy 
quoted, the results of which are fully confirmed by the 
newly discovered 1\180' it cannot be doubted that, if this 
translation had been preserved, we should have in it a 
faithful reproduction of the original Indian work, from 
which, by various modifications, the Pantschatantra is de- 
rived. But unfortunately this Pehlevi translation, like its 
Indian original, is irretrievably 108to 
But it is known to have heen translated into Arahic ill 
the eighth century by a native of Persia. by name 
\hdal- 
lah ibn Almokaflh. (d. 7GO), who had embraced Islamism, 
and it acquired, partly in this langnage, partly in t.ran!'la- 
tions and retranslations from it (apart from the r{'('clIsions 
in Inòia, which penetrated to East, North, and South Asia,) 
that extensive circulation which has caused it to exercise 
the greatest influence on civilization in 'Vestern A",ia, awl 
throughout Europe. 
Besiòes this translation into Pehlevi, ther
 was. accoròin
 
to one account, another, also of the sixth century, in 
Jriaco 
This account we owe to a Nestorian writer, who lived in 
the thirteenth century. lIe mentions in his cataloguf" of 
author
 1 a certain Duel PeriQ(lcutes, who prohahly ahout 
fi70 11:1(1 to inspcct the Nestorian communities in PCl'si
1. awl 
IlHlia, anò who 8ays that, in addition to otlwr hooks which 
he names, "he translated the Ilook. Qalîlag anti I >amllag' 
from the Illclia.uo" 
Until thrc'f' )"('ars ago,lIot the f:lilltcst tl:1.C(' of thi" ole I 
1 ('f. .h
C'III:Hli, HiUiolli. Orif'lll. iii. 1, 2:!n, 1'11111 1:t:'IIHn, in Iht> ./11I41 /I.,l 
A.8Ïnti,/ut', ('ir1f1 St'ric', t. ,ii. 18ãti, p. 
51. 
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Syrian translation was to be found. and the celebrated 
Orientalist, Silvestre de Sacy, in the historical memoir 
which he prefixed to his edition of the Arahic translation, 
" Calila and Dimna " (Paris, 1816), thought himself justified 
in seeing in this mention a mere confusion between llar- 
zûyeh, the Pehlevi translator, and a Nestorian 1\Ionko 
The first trace of this Syriac version was found in .l\Iay, 
18680 On the sixth of that month, Professor Bickell of 
l\Iüuster, the diligent promoter of Syrian philology, wrote 
to ten n1e that he had heard from a Syrian Archdeacon 
fL'on1 UrunIia, Jochannân bar Bâbisch, who had visited 
l\Iüllster in the spring to collect alms, aud had returned 
there again in 1\Iay, that, some time previously, several 
Chaldæan priests who had been visiting the Christians of 
8to Thomas in India, had brought back with them some 
copies of this t;yriac translation, and had given them to the 
Catholic Patriarch in Elkosh (nea.r 1\lossul)o lIe ha(1 re- 
ceived one of theseo 
Though the news appeareù so unhe1ievahle and the 
character of the Syrian priest little calculated to iuspire 
cOllfidence in his statemen ts, it still seemed to me of suffi- 
cient importance for nle to ask my.friends to make fUL'ther 
inquiries in Inùia. where other copies ought still to be in 
existenceo Even wel'e the result but a decided negative, it 
would be a gain to scienceo These inquiries lw,tl no effect 
in proving the truth of the archdeacon's assertions; but, at 
the same time. they did not disprove themo It wouhl of 
course have been more IJatural to make inquiries among the 
8yrianso But from want of friends and from other causes, 
which I shall mention further on, I could harùly hope f(Jr 
any certain results, and least of all. that if the .:\ISo really 
existed, 1 could ohtain it, or a copy of ito 
The track thus appeared to be lost, and not possible to be 
fi)lIowed up, when, after the lapse of lleal'ly two years. Pro- 
fessor Biekell, ill a letter of February 22, 1870,- ùL'ew my 
attelltioll to the fact that the Chal(læan Patriarch, ,TIISf-:uf 
AUtIu, \,lw, al.:cunliug to JocLannân Làr llã.bisch, wa:, in 
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possession of that translation, was now in Rome, as memher 
of the Council summoned by the Popeo 
Through Dro Schöll of \Veimar, then in Rome, antI one 
Italian savant, Signor Ignazio Guidi, I was put into COIll- 
nlunication with the Patriarch, alld with anothpr Chald
..an 
priest, Bishop Qajjflt, and received commullicatiolls. thp 
latest of June 11, 1870, which inùeed proved the informa- 
tion of Jochannân bar ßflbisch to be entirely untrust- 
worthy; but at the same time pointed to the prohahle ex- 
istence of a )18. of the Syriac translation at l\lardîllo 
I did not wait for the last letters, which might ha.ve 
saved the discoverer Dluch trouble, but might also have 
frustrated the whole inquiry; but, as soon as I had learn t 
the place where the 1\180 luight be, I wrote; 
lay G, 1
70, 
exactly two years after the first trace of the l\lt;o had heen 
brought to lig-ht, to my former pupil and friend, Dro Albert 

ocin of Basle, who was then in Asia on a scientific expe- 
dition, he
ging him to make the most careful in(luirips in 
1\Iardîn ahout thi
 l\ISo, and espl'eÍalJy to satisfy himself 
whether it ha.d heCIl derived fi'OlIl the .Arabian transJation, 
or was in(lependent of and ú1<<1cr than the lattero ,\
 e will 
let Dr. Socin, the discoverer of the 
lSo, tell us himsc1f uf 
his efl(wts awl tlH'ir l'('sultso 
"I receiv{'(l YOUl o l('ttcr of l\Iay G. ] R70, a few days ago, 
by Baga:.ul and l\fossul, at Yacho 011 the Chahôraso You 
f:ay that you ha(l heard that the hook was in the lihrary at 
J\larclino I must OWIl that I ùouhted seriously the truth of 
the information, fin' Ol'iental Christians al ways 
ay that tllt'Y 
pOC:t
esR t'very possihlc hook, whilst ill reality they have hut 
fewo I found this on my journey throngh tIlt.' 'Chri:Hiall 
l\IOlmtaill,' the Tûr el' 'Abcòin, where I visitc(l nl:.lIlY pIa... 'S 
awl 1Il001:1stprips htlt little knowllo I only c::aw Bihlec:; in 
E!'trallgt'lo charaett'r. which wt'l'e of valtH'. 110\\ 1H'1'0 prot:ulC 
hook:,; but tIll' pt'oph> are f;O t
lIIatieal. alld watch their 
hooks Su dO:-.t'h". that it is vcrv ditlicult to 
et sight uf iLlI\' 
. . . t . 
thill
; awl one has tt>> ke('p theJII ill good InllllOI'. l'1I1ess 
ut'tt-r a 10llg 
ojourll. awl with the aid of hriht'lj, then- (':L1l 
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never be any thought of buying anything frOlD a monastic 
library. Arrived in l\Iardîn, I set myself to discover the 
book. I naturally passed by alll\Ioslem libraries. as Syriac 
books only exist among the Christians. I settled at first 
that the library in question could only be the Jacobite Clois- 
ter, 'Del' ez Zàferflll,' the most important centre of the 
Christians of l\Iardîn. I therefore sent to the Patriarch 
of Diarbekir for most particular introductions
 and started 
for' Del' ez Zàferftn,' which lies in the mountains, 5! hours 
from 1\Iardîno The recommendations opened the library to 
me. I looked through four hundred volumes, without find- 
ing anything; there was not much of any value. On my 
return to 1\Iardîn, I questioned people right and left; no 
one knew anything about it. At length I summoned up 
courage one day, and went to the Chaldæan monastery. 
The different sects in l\lardîn are most bitter against each 
other, and as I unfortunately lodged in the house of an 
American missionary, it was very difficult for Ine to gain 
access to these Catholics, who were unknown to. me. 
Luckily my servant was a Catholic, and could state that I 
had no proselytizing schemes: After a time I asked about 
their hooks; l\lissals and Gospels were plac('d hefore n1e; 
I asked if they had any books of Fahles. ' Yes, there was 
one there.' After a long search in the dust, it was found 
and brought to me. I opened it, and saw at the first 
glance, in red letters, 'Qa.lîlag and Damnag,' with the old 
termination g, which proved to me that the work was not 
translated from the Arabic' Calila ve Din1nah.' You may 
be certain that I did not show what I felto I soon laid the 
book quietly dOWllo I had indeecl before asked the monk 
specially for 
 Kalila and Dimna,' and with some persist- 
ency. hefore I inquired generally for books of TI1.hles; but 
he hrHl not the faintest suspicion that the book before him 
was the one so ('agerly sought aftero .After about a week 
or ten days, in order to arouse no suspicion, 1 sent a trust- 
worthy man to horrow the hook; hut 11(' was a
k('d at once 
if it were f()r the' Fréngi den Prot' (Protpstant), and my 
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confidant was so good as to deny it, , No, it was for him- 
self.' I then examineò the book more carefullyo IIavillg 
it safely in my possession, I was not alarmed at the idea 
of a little hubbubo I therefore m
\(le inquiries, but in all 
secret, whether they would sell it. 'No, never,' was the 
answer I expected and received, and the idea that I had 
horrowed it for myself was revivedo I therefore began to 
have a copy made. But I was obliged to leave 
Iardîn ami 
even the neighboring Diarbekir, before J received the copy. 
In 
Iardîll itself the return of the hook was lowIly de- 
manded, as soon as they knew I was having it copied. I 
was indeed delighted when, through the kinùness of friends, 
post tot discrimi11rt rerum I received the book at Aleppoo" 
So fhor writes my friend, the fortunate discoverer, who. as 
early as the ] !hh of .August, lS70, announced ill a. letter 
the happy recovery of the booko On .April 
O, 1871, he 
kindly sent it to IDe from Basle. 
This is not the place to descant on the high importance 
of this disc-ovcryo It is ollly n('c{'s
ary to add that there is 
not the least doubt that it luu; put us in pos
('ssion of th
 
old Syriac translation, of which Ebedjesu 8pC'akso There is 
only one qucstion still to be sottl('<1, whether it ið derivc{l 
dircct from the IlJ(lian, or through the Pehlevi translation? 
In eithcr ca.st" it is the oldest prpserved rendering of the 
original, now lost in India., amI therefure of priceless vallit'o 
The fuller treatment of thi
 and uther qlH.'stioHð. whi,'h 
spring from this discovery, will find a place in the edition 
of the text, with translation and commentary, whi{'h Pro- 
fessor Bickell is preparing in concert with Dro Iluftinan and 
myselfo 
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NOTE A. 


IN modern times, too, each poet or fabulist tells the story as 
seems best to him. I give three recensions of the story of Per- 
re
te, copied from English schoolbooks. 


THE 1\hLKMAID. 
A milkmaid who poised a fun pail on ber head, 
Thus mused on her prospects in life, it is said:- 
Let me see, I should think that this milk will procure 
One hundred good eggs or fourscore, to be sureo 
'V ell then, stop a bit, it must not be forgotten, 
Some of these may be broken, and some may be rotten; 
But if twenty for accident should be detached, 
]t will leave me just sixty sounds eggs to be hatchedo 
1Vell, sixty sound eggs - no, sound chickens I mean: 
Of these some may die - we'll snppose seventeen; 
Seventeen, not so many I - say ten at the most, 
'Vhich will leave fifty chickens to boil or to roasto 
But then there's their barley, how much will they need? 
1Vhy, they take but one grain at a time when they feed, 
So that's a mere triflc; - now then, let me see, 
At a fair market-price how murh moncy there'll beo 
Six shillings a pair, five, four, three-and-six, 
To prevent all mistakes that low price I will fix; 
Now w]mt will that make? Fifty cltiekens I 
aid; 
Fifty timcs three-and-8ix? - I'll a
k brother, Neùo 
Oh ! but stop, three-anù-sixpence a pair ] must sell 
them ! 
'Vell, a pair is a couple; now then let 11S tell themo 
A couple in fjfty will 
o (my poor brain), 
'Vhy just a. 8coro times, anù tin' pairs will remain. 
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Twenty-five pairs of fowls, now how tiresome it is 
That I can't reckon up such tlluney as this. 
'Veil thcre's no use in trying, 80 lct's give a guess - 
I'll say twenty pounds, and it can he no lesso 
Twenty pounds I am certain will buy me a cow, 
Thirty geese and two turkeys, cight pigs and a sow; 
Now if these turn out well, at the end of the year 
I shall fill both my pockets with guineas, 'tis clearo 
Forgctting her burden when thb she had said, 
The maid superciliously tossed up her head, 
\Vhen, alas for her prospects! her milkpail descended, 
And so all her schemes for the future were ended. 
This moral, I think, may bc safely attachcd- 
" Rcckon not on your chickens before they are hatched! " 
JEFFREYS T.A YLOR. 


F ABLEo 
A country maid was walking with a pail of milk upon her 
head, when she fell into the following train of thoughts: "The 
money for which I shall sell thi:-: milk will enable me to increase 
my stock of cggs to thn-e hundredo These egg-s will bring at 
least two hundred and fifty chicken so The chicken
 will be fit 
to carry to market about Christmas, when poultry always hear a. 
good pricc; 80 that by l\lay-day I shall haye money enou
h to 
buy me a new gown. Green 
 -let me consiùer - yes, grecn 
becomes my complexion bcst, and grcen it sl1:1l1 beo In this 
dress I will 
o to the fair, where all the young fellows will strive 
to have me for a partncr; but I shall perhaps rcfuse ...n-ry one 
of thcm. and with an air of distain toss from them." Charmed 
with this thought, she could not forbear aetin
 with her head 
what thus passeù in hcr mind, when down came the pail of milk, 
and with it all her fancied happine:,so -From Gu!J's "British 
Spelling Boo/.:o" 


ALNASKElto 
Alna!'k('r was a yery idle fellow, that wouM never Sl't his hand 
to work during his father's lift', \\rhen his fathcr died he It-ft 
him to the value of a. humlrc(l pUIJllll:-: in Pl-r
ian lIIom'yo In 
OJ'der to lIIakc thc best of it hc laid it out in gla50
l-s and hottll'S, 
and tllc lillt'st ehinao Thcse he pilcd up in a la,'gc open ha.,ket 
at Lis feet, and leaned his back upun thc wall uf hi
 ...hop ill the 
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hope that many people would come in to buyo As he sat in this 
po
ture, with l1Ïs eyes upon the ba
ket, he fell into an amusing 
train of thougbt, anl1 talked thus to him
elf: "This basket," 
says he, " cost me a hundred pounds, whieh is all 1 hac} in the 
worldo I shall quiekly make two hunùred of it by selling in re- 
tailo These two hunùred 
hall in course of trade rise to ten 
thousand, when I will lay aside my trade of a glass-man, and 
turn a dealer in pearls and diamonds, and aU sorts of rich stoneso 
'Vhen I have got 3S much wealth as I can desire, I will purchase 
the finest house I can find, with lands, slaves, and llOrseso Then 
I shall set myself on the footing of a prince, anù will ask the 
grand Vizier's daughter to be my wife. As soon as I have mar- 
ried her, I will buy her ten black servants, tbe youngest and best 
that can be got for money. 'Vhen I have brought this princess 
to my house, I shall take care to breed her in due respect for 
IDCo To this end I shall confine her to her own rooms, make 
bel' a short visit, and talk but little to hero Her mother will then 
come and bring her daughter to me, as I am seated on a sofa. 
The daughter, with tears in her eyes, will fling herself at my ft.'ct, 
and beg me to take her into my favoro Then will I, to impress 
her with a proper re
pect for my person, draw up my leg, and 
spurn Ler from me with my foot in such a manner that she shall 
fall down several paces from the sofao" Alnasker was entirely 
absorbed with his ideas, and could not forbear acting with his 
foot what he had in his thoughts; so that, striking his basket of 
brittle ware, whieh was the foundation of all his grand hopes, he 
kicked his glasses to a great distance into the street, and broke 
them into a thousand pieceso -" SpectatoTo" (}"rom the" Sixth 
Book," published by the Scottish School Book Association, \V. 
Collins & Coo, Edinburgh)o 


NOTE Eo 


PERT8CII, in Benfey's " Orient und Occident," vol. ii. po 261. 
Here the story is tolù as follows: "Pt'rche si conta ehe un certo 
pouer huomo hauea uieino a done ùormiua, un mulino & del bu- 
turo, & una notte tra 
e pensando disse, io uenderò questo mulino, 
& questo butturo tanto per il meno, ehe io eomprl'rò dieee eapre. 
Le quah mi figliaranno in cimlue mesi altre tante, &. in cinque 
anni lllultiplieheranno fino a quattro cento; Le qua1i Larattero in 
cento buoi, & con essi scminarò una câpaglla, & insièllle da figliu- 
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üli loro, & <lal frutto <lella terra in altri cinque anni, sarò oltrc 
moùo ricco, & farò un pala
io quatlro, adorato, & compl'er() f'chi- 

\Ui una infinità, & prcllùerò llloglie, la quale mi farå UII figliuolo, 
& 10 nomincrò Pancalo, & 10 farò ammaestrare conIc bisognao Et 
8e ycùrò che non si curi con quc
ta bacchctta. cosi il percoteròo 
Con ehe prcndenùo la. bacchl'tta che gli era. uic'ina, & hattendo 
di cs
a iJ vaso doue era il buturo, e 10 ruppe, & fuse il buturoo 
Dopò gli partorì la moglie un figliuolo, e la 1ll0
lie un ell gli cli
se, 
IlaLbi un poco cura di questo faneiullo 0 marito, fino che io uo e 
torno da. un seruigioo La quale esscndo anùata fu an co il marito 
chiamato dal Signore dena terra, & tra tanto auuenne ehe una 
serpe salì sopra il faneiulloo Et vna ùonzclla uicina, corsa là 
l'uccÏseo Tornato il marito uiùe insanguito l' vscio, & pcnsando 
chc costci l' hauesse ucciso, auanti che il uedcsse, Ie diede suI 
eapo, ùi un bastone, e l' uccÏseo Entrato poi, & sano trouanùo il 
6g1iuolo, & la serpe morta, si fu grandcmente pentito, & piãse 
amaramente. Cosi adunque i frettolosi in molte cose errano." 
(Page 5160) 


NOTE Co 


TIllS and some other extracts, from books not to be found at 
Oxford, were kinùly copied for me by my late frienù, E. Deutsch, 
of the British l\luscumo 
"Gcorgii Paehymeris Michael Palæologus. sive IIistoria re- 
rum a 1\1. Po gestarum," cd. Pctro Possinuso Romæ, 16660 
Appcndix ad observationes Pachymerianas, Specimen Sapien- 
tiæ lnclorum veterum liber olim ex lingua Indica in Per
icam a 
Perzoe l\ledieo: ex Persica in Arabicam ab ..\nonymo: ex Arab- 
ica in Græeam a Symcone Seth, a Petro l)ossino 
ociet. Icsu, 
novis
illle c Græca in Latinam translatus. 
" Illlie talia. serio nuga.nti ha.ud paulo cordatior mulicro 
(ihi 
videris, Sponse, inquit, lIostri cujusdam fa.muli egentissimi homi- 
nis similis ista inani provisione nimis remotarum et incerto eVl'ntu 
pendentium rerUlllo Is ùiurnis mercedibus mellis a(' Lutyri lion 
lIla
na. eopia. eollectâ duobus ista vasis e terra. coctili cOllllillt.ra.to 

Iox 
ecum ita ratiociuans node quaclam clicl'bat: ;\Il"ll'go i
tuù 
h
 butyrulll quinù(.eilll minimum, endaru denariiso Ex his decem 
Capras Clll:UUo lI;p mihi (luinto men
t' totillcm alias pariento 
Quinquc :Lnuis greg(-'1Il Caprarlllll fa.cile (luaù..ingl"n ta.rulU <.'on- 
feccroo lIas commutare tunc placet cum bobus ccntum, quibus 
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exarabo vim terræ magnam et numcrum tritiei maximum con.. 
geramo Ex fruetibus hisce quin(luennio lIlultiplicatis, pecuniæ 

cilicet tantus existet modus, ut facile in loeupletissimis numcrero 
Accedit dos uxoris quam istis opiLus ditissiman nansci
earo 
as- 
cetur mihi filius quem jam nunc decerno nominare Panealumo 
Rune educabo liberalissimc, ut nobiliulll nulli conccdato Qui 
i 
uhi adolevcrit, ut juventus 
olct, contumacem sc mihi præbeat, 
baud fcret impune. Baculo enim hoc illulll hoc modo fcrìamo 
Arreptum inter hæc dieendum leeto vicinum baculum per tene- 
bras jactavit, easuque incurrens in dolia mellis et butyri juxta 
posita, confrcgit utrumque, ita ut in ejus etiam os barbamque 
stillæ liquoris prosilirent; cætera effusa et mixta pulveri 1'1'01'- 
sus corrumperentur; ac fundamentum spei tantæ, inopem et 
multum gementem momento destituereto" (Page 602.) 


NOTE D, 
"DIRECTORIUl\-I Humanæ Vitæ alias Parabolæ Antiquorum 
Sapientum," fol. So 1. eo ao ko 4 (circo 1480?): "Dicit(lue olim 
quidam Fuit herem ita apud quendam regemo Cui rex proviùerat 
quolibet die pro sua vitao Scilicet provi
ionem de l'iua. coquina 
et vasculum de lllclleo Ille vero comedebat decocta, et reserva- 
bat mel in quod am vase suspenso super suum caput donec esset 
plenumo Erat autem mel percarulll in illis diebuso Quaùam 
vero die: dum jaceret in suo lecto clevato capite, respexit vas 
mcllis quod super caput ei pendebato Et rccorùatus quoniam mel 
de die in <liem vendcbatur pluris solito seu carius, et <lixit in corde 
sUOo Quum fuerit hoc vas plenum: ven<lam ipsum uno talento 
auri: de quo ll:ihi emam decem oves, et succcssu temporis he oves 
facÌcnt filios et filias, et crunt viginti. Postea vero ip
is multipli- 
catis cum filüs et filiabus in quatuor annis crunt quatuor centulllo 
Tunc de qnibuslibet quatuor ovibus emam vaecam et bovem 
et terram. Et vaecæ multiplicabuntur in filiis, quorum mas- 
culos accipiam mihi in cultura.m terre, præter id q uo<l per- 
cipiam de eis de lactc et lana, donee non consummatis aliis 
quinquc annis lIlultiplica.bulltur in tantum (Inoù habebo mihi 
magnas substantias et ùivitias, et ero a cunctis reputa.tus dives 
et honcstus, Et eùificabo mihi tunc grallùia. et excellentÏa edi- 
fÌcia pre olllnibus meÏs vicinis et cOllsallguinibus, ita.(lue omues 
de meis ùivitiis 1001uantur, nonne el'it mild illml jocunùum, cum 
omnes howines lllihi rcvcrentiam in omnibus locis cxhibeant. 
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Aceipiarn postea uxoreD;l de nobilibus terrco Cumque earn cog- 
novero, concipiet et pariet mihi filium noLilem et dcleetabilern 
cum bona fortuna et dei beneplacito qui creseet in scientia vir- 
tute, et relinql1am mihi per ipsum bonam memoriam post mei 
oLitUlll ct castigabo ipsum ùietim: si mee recalcitraverit ùoctrine; 
ac mihi in omnibus crit obeùiens, et si non: percutiam eum isto 
baclo et erecto baeulo ad percutienùurn pcrcussit vas mcllis et 
fregit ipsum et deßuxit mel super caput ejus:' 


NOTE E, 


"DAB Buch der 'Yeisheit der alter 'Yeisen," UIm, 14150 
Here the story is given as follows:- 
" 1.1an sagt es wohnet eins mals ein brûder ùer dritten rcgel 
del' got fast ùienet, bei eins künigs hof, den versach der künig 
aIle tag zû auff enthalt seines lebens ein kucheD 
peiss und eiu 
ße:schlein mit honig, ùiser as
 aUe ta
 ùie speiss yon ùer kuchen 
unù ùen honig behit>lt er in eiu irden ßcscblein das hieng ob scillpr 
pctstat so lang biss es voll wardo X un kam bald eine gro
:-:e teür 
in ùen honig unù eins morgens früe lag cr in seinem pett und 
sach das honig in ùern tleschlein ob seillelll haubt hangen do fiel 
Ylll in sein geùanck die tcüre des honigs und fieng an mit ihm 
selbs ze redeno wanD diss ill' schlein gantz vol honigs wirt so ver- 
kauff ich das umb fünft' gülùin, daruiÏl kauff ich mir zehen gûter 
schaff und die machen aIle des jahrs lembero und dann werdcn 
eins jahrs zweintzig und die und ùas yon yn kU1l1111en mag in 
zehen jaren werdl'n tausent, dann kauff ieh umb fier schaff ein 
ku und kauff dobei oehsen UlHI ertrich die meren f'idl mit irell 
früchten und do nimb ich <lann die früeht zu arbeit der iiekero 
von ùen andern kücn und sehaft'cn nimb ieh milieh unt! woll ee 
das anùre fünff jar fürkommpil so wÍl'd es sich albo meren das 
it'h cin gros
e hab un(l reichtnmh überkurncn \, ir(l ùanu will ieh 
mil' selbs knccht. und kellerin kauffen uncI hohe uwl hüh
eho 
biiw tono und ùarnaeh so nirnm it'h mil' ein hüosch wcib yon 
einelll cdeln gl'schll'cht die hcsl'hlafT ich mil kurtzw('iliger liebo 
so enpfel"ht "ie und geLirt mil' ein :--ehön glückseli
ten 
un und 
gottförchtigeno und ùer wirt Wa.l'h
l'n in ll're und kÜll"'tCIl nnll in 
wcis
hl'ito durch dl'n la
s h'll mil" einen gütun ll'ümde nadl Im.i- 
Ilem todo abl'r wir(l er nit fölgig 
ein und IlWiller straIT nit a...htl'1I 
so wolt ich}"n mit mcinelll steeken über scin ruekt'll un l'rbt'rIlHIl" 
gar hart 8ehlaheno und na.m. sein steeken da, wit luan pll.J.g Ùc.L:f 
YuL. 1\". 13 
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pet ze machen ym selbs ze zeigen wie frt;ielich er sein sun schla. 
gen wölto und schlüg das irden fass das ob seinem haubt hieng 
zu stücken dass ym das honig under sein antlit und in das pet 
troff und ward ym yon alIen sein gedencken nit dann das er sein 
antlit nnd pet weschen mðsto" 


NOTE Fo 
THIS translation has lately been published by Don Pascual ùe 
Gayangos in the" Biblioteca de Autores Españoles," 
Iadrid, 
1860, vol. Ii. Here the story runs as follows (po 57): - 
"Del religioso que vertió la miel et la manteca sobre su cabe- 
zao 
"Dijo la mujer: 'Dicen que un religioso habia cada dia li- 
mosna de cas a de un mercader rico, pan é mantcca é miel e otras 
cosas, et cornia el pan é 10 ál conde saba, et ponia la miel é la 
manteca en un jarra, fasta quel a finchó, et tenia la jarra colgada. 
á la cabecera de su cama. Et vino tiempo qne encareció la miel 
é la manteca, et el religioso fabló un dia consigo rnisrno, estando 
asentado en su cama, et dijo así: V cnderé cuanto está en esta 
jarra por tantos maravedís, é comparé con ellos dicz cabras, et 
empreñarse-han, é parirán á cabo de cinco rnescs; et fizo cucnta 
de esta guisa, et falló qne en cinco años rnolltarian bien cuatro- 
cientas cabras. Desí dijo: V cnderlas-he todas, et con el precio 
dcllas com praré cicn vacas, pOl' cada cuatro cabezas una vaca, é 
haberé sirnicnte é sembraré con los bucyes, et aprovecharmc-he 
de los beccrros et de las fern bras é de la leche é manteca, é de 
las micl'ies habré grant haber, et labraré rnuy nobl
 casas, é 
compraré siervos é siervas, et csto fecho casarmc-he con una 
mujer muy rica, é fermosa, é de grant logar, é empreñarla-he de 
fijo varon, é nacerá complido de sus miernbros, et criarlo-hc como 
á fijo de rey, é castigarlo-hc con esta vara, si non quisicre ser 
bueno é obedienteo' E él ùecicndo esto, alzó la vara que tenia 
en la mano, et ferió en la o11a que estaba colgada encÏma dél, é 
quebróla, é cayóle la mid é la manteca sobre su cabcza," etc. 


NOTE Go 
SEE " Poésies inédites du :Moycn Âge, " par 1\1. Edélstand Du 
l\léril. Paris, 185-10 XVlo De Viro et Vase Olei (po 239):- 
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" Uxor ab antiquo fuit infecun(la maritoo 

Icsticiam (1. mæstitiam) cujus cupiens lenire vi" 00 vir) 
hujus, 
His blandimentis solatur tristi(tiJa mentis: 
Cur sic tristaris? Dolor est tuus omnis inanis: 
Pulchræ prolis eris satis amodo munCl'c felixo 
Pro nihilo dUCCllS conjunx hæc verbllia prudens, 
His verbis plane quod ait vir monstrat inane: 
Rebus inops quidam 0 . 0 (bone vir, tihi die am) 
Vas oleo plenum, longum quod retro per æVUlll 
I
egerat orando, loca per diversa vagando, 
Fune ligans ar( (')to, tecto( que J suspcllùit ab alto. 
Sic præstolatur tempus quo pI uris ematur( atur] 
Qua locupletari se sperat et arte bcari. 
Talia dum captat, hæc stultus inania jactat: 
}:cce potens factus, fuero cum talia nactus, 
Vinciar uxori quantum queo nobiliori: 
Tunc sobolem gignam, se meque per omnia dignam, 
Cujus opus morum genus omne præibit avorUlllo 
Cui ni
i tot vitæ fucrint insignia ritp, 
Fustis hic ahsque mora feriet caput ejus et [h Jora. 
Quod dum narrarct, dcxtramquc minando levaret, 
U t pcrcussi::.':-;ct puerum quasi præsto fuisset 
Vas in præ(lictum manus ejus dirigit ictum 
Servatumquc sibi vas il(IJico fregit olivio" 
I owe the following extract to the kindness of Mo Paul 
1tleyer: - 
Apologi Phædrii ex ludicris 10 Regnerii BebJensi.
 docto J.fedici, 
Divione, apud Petrurn, Palliot, 1643 in 12, 126 pages et de })lus 
un indexo 
Le recueil se divise en deux partis, pars I., pars 110 La fable en question 
est à la page 32, pars 10 Cabo xxv,) 


XXVo 


Pagana et rim mercü emptoro 
Pagan a mulier, lac in olla fictili, 
Ova in canistro, rustici mercelll pen us, 
Ad civitatt'm proximam iba.t V
IHlitllmo 
In eius aditu factus huic quidam obvius 
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Quanti ro
avit ista quæ fers vis emi 'I 
Et illa talltÏ. Tantin'? hoc fuerit nillliso 
Numerare nUlll me vis quod est æquum Of vide 
Ifac merce (Iuod sit nunc opus mibi plus dabo 
Quam præstet illam ceùe, et hus nulUUlOS cape, 
.Ea quam superLe fæLIc ru:;ticitas agit, 
IIomillt'm reli(Iuit adùitis convicüs, 
Quasi æstimas:,ct "Hius merccm optimamo 
Aversa primos inde vix tulerat graùus, 
Cum lubricato corruit strato viæ: 
Lac olIa fundit quas:;a., gallinaceæ 
Testæ vitellos congm'unt cæno SUDS 
Caput cruorem mittit impingens petræ 
Luxata nec fert coxa surgentem solo: 
Riùetur ejus non malum, sed mens procax, 
Qua merx et ipsa mercis et pretium perit; 
Seque ilIa ùeflens tot pati infortunia 
N ulli imputare quam sibi hanc sortcm potest 
Dolor seù omnis sæviter recruduit 
Curationis ùanùa cum merces fuito 


In re minori cum quis et fragili tumet 
Hunc sortis ingens sternit indignatioo 


NOTE Ho 


HULSßACH, "Sylva Sermonum," Basileæ, 1568, po 28: "In 
sylva quadam morabatur hcremicola jam satis }Jrovectæ ætatis, 
(Iui quaque die acccdcbat civitatem, afferens inde mensuram 
mellis, qua donabaturo Hoc recondebat in vase terreo, quod 
pependerat supra lectum suum. Uno dierum jacens in lecto, et 
Itabens bacalulll in rnanu sua, hæc apud se dicebat: Quotidie 
mihi datuI' vascnlum mellis, quod dUlll indies rt'condo, tiet tan- 
dem summa aliquao Jam valet mensura staterem unUl110 Cor- 
raso autcm ita floreno uno aut altero, emam mihi oves, qure 
fænera.bunt mihi plures: (Iuibns divcnditis coëmam mihi ell'gan- 
tem uxorculam, ('11m qua transigam vitam meam lætanter: ex 
ea suscitaLo mihi puellam, quam instituam honesteo Si vero 
mihi noluerit obeùire, hoc ba.culo eam ita. comminuam: atque 
levato baculo confregit SUUlll vasculum, ct CffUSUIll est me!, quare 
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cassatum est suum propositum, et manendum adhuc in suo 
statuo' , 


-,'- 


NOTE I. 


"EL CO:'\DI<
 LUCAXOR, compuesto pOl' eI excclentissimo 
Principe don Juan j\Ianuel, hijo del Infante don ::\Ianuel, y nieto 
del Santo Rey don Fernando," 
I
ulrid, 1642; cap. 29, po 960 
lIe tt,lIs the story as follows: "There was a woman called Dona 
Truhana (Gertrude), rather poor than richo One day 
he went 
to the market carrying a rIOt of hont'Y on hcr ht'ado On her 
way she began to think that she would sell the pot of hone)", and 
buy a quantity of eggs, tbat from those eggs she wouM have 
chickens, that she would sell them and buy sheep; that the 
sheep would give her lambs, and tIms calculating all lwr gains, 
she began to think herself much rieher than her neighborso 
'Vith the riches which she imagined she po
se
:sed, she thought 
how she would marry her sons and daughters, and how she 
would walk in the street surrounded b)" lll'r sons :In(l daug-hters- 
in-law; and how people would con
iùer hcr happy for haying 
amas
eù so large a fortune, thou
h she had been so poor o 
,V hilt, she was thinking oyer all this, 
he began to lang-h fur 
joy, and struck bel' head and forehead with her hando The pot 
of honey fell down, was broken, and sIle slH'd hot tears l)l'l'au
e 
she had lost all that she would have possesseù if the pot of 
honey had not b
en broken." 


NOTE Ko 


BONA VENTURE des Pericrs, "Les Contes 011 les SOUVt'lll'S." 
Amsterdam, 1735. Nouvelle XI Vo (vol. i. po 141)0 (First 
edition, Lyun, 1558) : "Et ne les (le
 AI(plCllli
tes) s-;a.uroiton 
lllit'uX comparer qu"ã unt' bonne femme (lui portoit Ulle }>otée de 
laict au ma.rt'hé, fai<;;ant son compte ainsi: qu'elle la. vendroit 
deux liarùs: de ccs dcux liards eUe en achcptcroit une ùouLaille 
d 'æufs, ll'squdz cUe mettroit COl1\"cr, et t'l} auroit une douzaine 
ùe pOl1s
ins: ccs pOlls
ins dc\"iclldruit'nt gral}d
, t't les fl'l'uit 
,'hapuUlll'r: ecs chapons vauùroicnt Cillq 
olz la pil'('e, t't' 
l'l.uit 
un escu et plus, dunt dIe achcptl'roit deux cochons, ma
ll' ct 
felllcl1e: qui ùeviclHlruit'llt gT:uHIs ct en feroicnt une duu/.a.ine 
ù'autrcs, qu'clle \"cndruit vingt sulz la. piece; apl'cs les a\'uir 
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nourris quelque temps, ce seroient douze francs, dont eUe achep- 
teroit une iument, qui porteroit un beau poulain, lequel croistroit 
et deviendroit tant gentil: il sauteroit et feroit Hino Et en 
disant Hin, la bonne femme, de l'aise qu'elle avoit en son compte, 
se print à faire la ruade que feroit son poulain: et en ce faisant 
sa potée de laict va tomber, et se respandit toute. Et voila ses 
æufs, ses poussins, ses chappons, ses cochons, sa jument, et son 
poulain, tous par terre." 



IV. 


ON THE RESULTS OF TIlE 


SOIENOE OF LANGUAGE. 


INAUGURAL LECTURE, DELIVERED I
 THE I)IPERIAL 
UNIVERSITY OF STRASSBURG, ?tIAY 28, 1872. 


You will easily understand that, in giving Iny first 
lecture in a Gennan University, I feel sOlne ditficulty 
in nlastering and repressing the feelings which stir 
\vithin nlY heart. I ,vish to speak to you, as it Le- 
COllies a teacher, \vith perfect cahnness, thinking of 
nothing but of the subject \vhich 1 have to treat. 
l
llt here \vhere we are gathered together to-da.y, in 
this old free ÏInperial to\vn, in this University, full uf 
the brightest recollections of Alsatian history and 
Gernlan literature, even a sOlne\vhat gra.y-headed 
Gernlan profpssor Ina.y be parùoned if, for SOlne mo- 
lnel1ts at least, he gives free vent to the thoughts that 
are foremost in his Inind. You \vill see, at least, that 
he feels and thinks as you all feel a.nd think, a.nd 
tha.t in living a\vay from Gel'lnany he has nut for- 
gotten his Gerrnan language, or lost his Gerillan 
heart. 
The tilnes in \vhich \ve live are great, RO gr('at, that 
've ean hardly conceive theln great enough; so grea.t 
that ,ve, old aud young, ca.nnot be great and good 
anù bra.ve and harùworking enough, if we d0 not 
,vish to appear quite un\vorthy uf the tillle
 in which 
our lot has been east. 
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'Ve older people have lived through darker times, 
when to a German, learning ,vas the only refuge, the 
only comfort, the only pride; tilnes ,vhen there 'vas 
no Gerlllany except in our recollection, and perhaps 
in our secret hopes. And those who have lived 
through those sadder days feel all the 1110re deeply 
the blessings of the present. We have a Gernutuy 
again, a united, great, and strong country; and I 
call this a blessing, not only in a nlaterial sense, as 
giving, at last, to our h0111es a real and lasting secu- 
rity against the inroads of our powerful neighbors, 
but also in a 11loral sense, as placing every Gennan 
under a greater responsibility, as renlÏnding us of our 
higher duties, as inspiring us ,vith courage and energy 
for the battle of the n1Ïnd even more than for the 
battle of the arm. 
That blessing has cost us dear, fearfully dear, 
dearer than the friends of humanity had hoped; for, 
proud as we may be of our victories and our victors, 
let us not deceive ourselves in this, that there is in 
the history of hU111anity nothing so inhunlan, nothing 
that Inakes us so entirely despair of the genius of 
mankind, nothing that bo\vs us so lo,v to tbe very 
dust, as ,val' - unless even ,var becolnes ennobled 
and sanctified, as it ,vas with us, by the sense of duty, 
duty to\vards our country, duty to,vards our town, 
duty to\vards our home, to,vards our fathers and 
mothers, our wives and children. Thus, and thus 
only, can even war becolne the highest and brightest 
of sacrifices; thus, and thus only, Inay we look his- 
tory straight in the face, and ask, " \Vho ,vould have 
acted differently? " 
I do not speak here of politics in the ordinary 
sense of the word, - nay, I gladly leave the groping 
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for th(
 petty causes of the late ,val' to the scrutiny 
of those foreign statesmen ,vilo have eyes only for 
the infinitesilllally slllall, but ca.nnot, or will not, see 
the po,verful handi ,vork of Divine justice that reveals 
itself in the history of nations as in the lives of 
individuals. I speak of rolitics in their true and 
original nleaning, as a branch of ethics, .as Kant has 
proved them to be, and from this point of view, poli- 
tics become a duty fronl which no one may shrink, 
be he young or old. Every nation lllust have a con- 
science, like every individual; a nation Inust be able 
to give to itself an account of the 1lloral justification 
of a war in ,vhich it is to sacrifice everything that is 
most dear to man. And that is the greatest blessing 
of the late war, that every German, ho\vever deep he 
nlay delve in his heart, can say without a. quahn or a 
quiver, "The Gernlan people did not ,vi
h for ,var, 
nor for conquest. 'Ve ,vanted peace and frcedolll ill 
our internal developlnent. Another nation or ra.ther 
its rulers, clainlcd the right to dnnv for us lines of 
the 
Iain, if not new frontiers of the Rhine; they 
,vished to prevent the accol11plisll1nellt of that German 
union for which our fathers had ,vorkcd and l-5uff'ereù. 
1'he Gprlnan nation would gladly ha.ve waited lungl
r 
still, if thereby ,va.r could have been aVt
rted. 'Ve 
knew that the union of Germany ,va.s inevitable, and 
the inevitable is in no hurry. But ,,,hen the gaunt- 
let ,vas thro\\ n in onr fat'e, and, be it rcmc1l11wrcd, 
\vith the acdaluatioll of the ,vhole I
rellch nation, 
tlwn we knew ,vhat, undt'r N apoh
ollic sway, ,ve nlight 
expect frolH our powerful neigh bur, alltl tIll' "hole 
Gernlan people rose as oue luan for tll'fl'llst>, not for 
defiance. 'rhe object of our ,val' "ras peact>, :11)(1 a. 
lasting peace, a.nd thel'eforú 1l0'V, after pl'ace has bel.n 
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won, a.fter our often menaced, often violated, western 
frontier has been made secure forever by bastions, 
such as nature only can build, it becooles our duty to 
prove to the world that ,ve Gernlans are the sanle 
after as before the war, that military glory has noth- 
ing intoxicating to us, that ,ve ,vant peace ,vith a.ll 
the ,vorId." 
Yon kno\v that the world at large does not proph- 
esy ,veIl for us. 'Ve are told that the old and simple 
Gernutn nla.nners \vill go, that the ideal interests of 
our life ,vill be forgotten, that, as in other countries, 
so \vith us, our love for the True and the Beautiful 
,vill be replaced by love of pleasure, enjoYluent, and 
vanities. It rests \vith us with all our might to con- 
found such evil prophesies, and to carry the banner of 
the Gennan mind higher than ever. Germany can 
remain great only by \vbat has made her great - by 
sirnplicity of manners, contentment, industry, honesty, 
bigh ideals, contempt of luxury, of display, and of 
vain-glory. " Non propter vitam vi-vendi perdere 
causas," - " Not for the sake of life to lose the real 
objects of life," this must be our \vatch\vord forever, 
and the causæ vitæ, the highest objects of life, are 
for us to-day, and will, I trust, remain for cOIning 
generations the same as they were in the days of Les- 
sing, of I{ant, of Schiller, and of HUlnboldt. 
And no\vhere, luethinks, can this return to the 
work of peace be better inaugurated than here in 
this very pla.ce, in Strassburg. It \vas a bold con- 
ception to begin the building of the ne\v tenl pIe of 
learning in the very midst of the old German frontier 
fortress. 'Ve are summoned here, as in the da.ys of 
Nehellliah, \vhen "the builders everyone had his 
sword girded by his side and so builded." It rests 
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,vith us, the young as ,veIl as the 01(1, that this bold 
conception shall not fail. And tlw1'pfore 
 could not 
resist the voice of IUY heart, or ga.insay the ,vish of 
IllY fripuds ,vho believed tha.t I, too, luight bring a. 
stone, ho\vever sInall, to the building of thi
 np\v 
tf..nIple of Gerlnan science. And here I anl :unoJ)
 
you to try a.nd do illY besto Though I hét Vt" Ii vp<! 
long abroad, and pitched Iny ,vorkshop for nearly 
twenty-fi ve years on English soil, you kno\v that I 
have ahvays remained German in heart and mind. 
...t\.nd this I must say for lny English friends, that 
they csteenl a GernIan \vho renIains Gel'l11an far 
nlore than one who ,vishes to pass hinlself off as Eng- 
lish. ..AJI Englisluuan \vishes every luan to be \vhat 
be is. I anI, and I always have been, a Gerluan 
living and \vorkillg in Engla.nd. 1-'he work of Iny 
life, the edition of the Rig-Veda, the oldest book of 
the Indian, a.ye, of the whole Aryan ,vorld, could be 
carried out satisfactorily nowhere but in England, 
\vhere the rich collections of Oriental 1\188., and the 
easy communications ,vith India, offer to an Orienta.l 
scholar advantages such as 110 othcr country can of- 
fer. That by living and \vorking in England 1 have 
nlade some Hacrifice
, that I have lost In:luy a(lvan- 
tages which the free intprcourse with Gerlnan scholars 
in a Gerrnan university so richly offers, no one knows 
better than nlyself. \Vhatevcr I have seen of life, 
I kno\y of no life more perfect than that of a Gcnnan 
professor in a German school or university. Yon 
kno,v ,vha.t Niebuhr thought of snch a life, eVt.-'n 
though Ill' \vas a. PruHsian Ininist(
r and arnha

ador 
at ltolne. I nlust rl-'ad yon 80111(' of hiR words, tlH
y 
sounù so honest a.nd sincere: u'rht'n i iR no IHoro 
grateful, more serene life than that of a. (
l'rlnan 
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b:)acher or professor, none that, through the nature 
of its duties and its ,york, secures so ,veIl the peace 
of our heart and our conscience. IIo\v lnany times 
have I deplored it ,vith a sad heart, that I should 
ever have left that path of life to enter upon a life of 
trouble ,vhich, even at the approach of old age,' ,vill 
probably never give Ine lasting peace. The office of 
a schoohnaster, in particula.r, is one of the lllost hon- 
orable, and despite of all the evils which now and 
then disturb its ideal beauty, it is for a truly noble 
heart the happiest path of life. I t was the path 
which I had once chosen for myself, and ho\v I wish 
I had been allowed to follow it ! " 
I could quote to you the ,vords of another Prus- 
sian anlbassador, Bunsen. He, too, often complained 
with sadness that he had missed his true path in life. 
He too, ,vould gladly have exchanged the noisy hotel 
of the anlbassador for the quiet home of a. Gennan 
professor 
 
From IllY earliest youth it has been the goal of my 
life to act as a professor in a German university, and 
if this dream of my youth was not to be fulfilled in 
its entirety, I feel all the more grateful that, through 
the kindness of In y friends and German colleague::;, I 
have been allo,ved, at least once in my life, to act 
during the present spring and SUllllller as a real Ger- 
man professor in a German university. 
This ,vas in my heart, and I ,vanted to say it, in 
order that you nlight kno,v ,vith wha.t purpose I have 
come, and \vith what real joy I begin the ,york ,vhich 
has brought us together to-day. 
I shall lecture during the present tenl1 on "The 
Results of the Science of Language;" but you ,vill 
easily understand that to sum up in one course of 
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lectures the results of researches which have been car- 
ried on with unflagging industry by three generations 
of scholars, would be a sheer ilnpossibility. Besides, 
a Dlere detailing of results, tho\lgh it is possible, is 
hardly ca.lculated to subserve the real objects of aca- 
detnic teaching. You would not be satisfied ,vith 
mere results: you want to know and to understand 
the lllethod by \vhich they have been obtained. You 
want to follow step by step that glorious progress of 
discovery which has led us to where we stand no\v. 
'Vhat is the use of kno,ving the Pythagorean prob- 
leln, if \ve cannot prove it? '''"hat \vonld be the use 
of knowing that the French larme is the saIne as the 
German Zäkre (tear), if we could not ,vith Inathe- 
matical exactness tra.ce every step by which these 
two words have diverged till they bccanle what they 
are? 
The results of thp Science of Language 3re enor- 
mous. 1'here is no sphere of intellectual a.cti vity 
which has Hot felt Illore or less the influence of thi:i 
ne\v' science. Nor is this to be wondered ato Lan- 
guage is the organ of all know ledge, and though we 
flatter onrst 1 lves that We are the lords of la.nguage, 
that \ve use it as a useful tool, and 110 more, believe 
l11e there are but few ,vho can 111aintain their COlH- 
plpte independence ,vith respect to language, fe,v who 
can say of ber, "Exw Aa'íoa, OUK Éxop.al.. 1'0 kno\v lan- 
guage historically and genetica.lly, to be able 1l10l'e 
pa.rti('ularly to follow up the gro\vth of our technica.l 
t(>rIII
 tu thcir very roots, this i
 in e\ pry scicncf o the 
Lest IlH'ans to keep up a. living cOllncetion bt'tween the 
past and the present, the only ,vay to Blake us feel 
the ground on which \ve stantlo 
Let us begin with what id nearest to llð, l'ltilùl t ).(//J. 
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Its whole character has been changed as if by n1a.gic. 
The two classical languages, Greek and Latin, which 
looked as if they had fallen froin the sky or been 
found behind tùe hQdge, have no\v recovered their 
title-deeds, and have taken their legitiinate place in 
that old and noble family which \ve call the Indo- 
European, the Indo-Germanic, or by a shorter, if not 
a better name, the Aryan. In this ,yay not only 
have their antecedents been cleared up, but their 
mutual relationship, too, has for the first till1e been 
placed in its proper light. The idea that Latin ,vas 
derived from Greek, an idea excusable in scholars of 
the Scipionic period, or that Latin was a langudge 
made up of Italic, Greek, and Pelasgic ..elements, a 
view that had lnaintained it.self to the tilHe of Nie- 
buhr, all this has no\v been shown to be a physical 
Ï1npossibility. Greek and Latin stand together on 
tel'U1S of perfect equality; they are sisters, like :French 
and Italian:- 


" Facies non omnibus una, 
Nee diversa tamen qualcm decet esse sororumo" 


If it could be a scientific question ,vhich of the two 
is the elder sister, Greek or Latin, Latin, I believe, 
could produce better claÏ1ns of seniority than Greek. 
N O\V, as in the modern history of language \ve are 
able to explain many things that are ObSCll re in 
French and Italian by calling in the Provençal, t.he 
Spanish, the Portuguese, nay, even the "T allachian 
and t11e Churwälsch, we can do the same in the 
ancient history of language, and get light for Inany 
things \vhich are difficult and uninte]]igible in Greek 
and Latin, by consulting Sanskrit, Zcnd, Gothic, 
Irish, and even Old Bulgariano 'Ve call hardly 
form an idea vf tlH:
 :,ul'prise \vhich \Vað occasioned 
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among the scholars of Europe by the discovery of 
the Aryan family of languages, reaching with its 
branches from the Himalayan mountains to the Pyr- 
enees. Not that scholars of any eminence believed at 
the end of the last century that Greek and Latin 
were derived from Hebre,v: that prejudice had been 
disposed of once for all, in Germany at least, by Leib- 
niz. But after that theory had been given up, no 
new truly scientific theory had taken its pla.ce. The 
langnages of the world, with the exception of the 
Selnitic, the family type of ,vhich ,vas not to be mis- 
taken, lay scattered about as di,yjecta membra poë.tæ, 
and no one thought of uniting them again into one 
organic whole. It ,vas the discovery of 
étnskrit ,vhich 
led to the reunion of the Aryan languages, and if 
Sanskrit had taught us nothing else, this alone ,voulrl 
establish its claiIll to a place alnong the acaden1Ïc 
sciences of our century. 
'Vhen Greek and Latin had once been restored to 
their true place in the natural systeul of the .A rJall 
languages, their special treatment, too, becalne J1Pces- 
sarily a different one. In granlmar, for instancp, 
scholars were no longer satisfied to give fonns and 
rules, and to place ,vhat ,vas irregular by the side of 
what was regular. 'fhey wished to know the reasons 
of the rules as ,veIl as of the exceptions; they asked 
,vhy the forms ,vere such as they ,vere, and not other- 
,vise; they required not only a logical, but also an 
historical foulldation of gnunnlar. People asked 
thenlselves for the first tilne, ,vhy so slnall a change 
as rìlensa and ntensæ could express the JifIprence 
between one and Ill:tny tahlps; why a single It'tll'I'' 
like r, eoulJ. po
sess the eharlH of ehal1ging I love, 
amo, into I an, lov...d, anwro Instead of i))lllll
i))g 
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in general speculations on the logic of gramnlar, the 
riddles of grammar received their solution fron1 a 
stuJyof the historical development of language. For 
every language there ,vas to be a. historical graul1nar, 
and in this way a revolution ,vas produced in philo- 
logical studies to be conlpared only to the revolution 
produced in chenlistry by the discoveries of Lavoisier, 
or in geology by the theories of Lyell. For instance, 
instead of attelnpting an explanation why the genitive 
singular and. the ablative plural of the first and second 
declensions could express rest in a place - Romæ
 at 
Ronle; Parenti, at Tarentunl; Athenis, at Athens; 
Gabiis, at Gabii - one glance at the past history of 
these langnages sho,ved that these so-called genitives 
"were not and never had been genitives, but corre- 
sponded to the old locatives in i and 8U i 11 Sanskrit. 
No doubt, a pupil can be made to learn anything that 
stands in a gramnlar; but I do not believe that it can 
conduce to a sound develoPlnent of his intellectual 
po,vers if he first learns at school the real nleaniug of 
the genitive and ablative, and then has to accept on 
trust that, someho\v or other" the saIne cases lnay ex- 
press rest in a place. A well-kno,vn English divine, 
opposed to refornl in spelling, as in everything else, 
once declared that the fearful orthography of English 
fornled the best psychological foundation of English 
ort.hodoxy, because a child that had once been brought 
to believe that t-h-r-o-u-g-h sounded like " through," 
t-h-o-u-g-h like "though," r-o-u-g-h like "rough
" 
would after\vards believe anything. TIp that as it 
Inay, I do not consider tha
 gralunlatical rules like 
those just quoted on the genitive and ablative, aSSUln- 
ing the po,ver of the locative, are likely to strengthen 
thè reasoning powers of any schoolboy 0 
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Even more pernicious to the growth of sound ideas 
was the study of etymology, as fornlerly carried on 
in schools and universities. Everything here was 
h'ft to chance or to authority, and it ,vas not unusual 
that two or three etyulologies of the saIne ,vonl had 
to be learnt, as if the saIne ,,,ord nlight have had 
mOl-e than one parent. Yet it is Inauy years since 
Otfried l\Iül1er told classical scholars that they lllust 
eithl:'r surrender the whole subject of the historical 
growth of languagp, etYlllology, and graullnatical 
nlorphology, or trust in these Juatters entirl'ly to the 
guidance of COlnparative Philology. .A.s a student 
at Leipzig, I lived to see old Gottfried Herlnann 
qnotillg the paradiglns of Sanskrit gralnJnar in one 
of his last Programs; and Boeckh declared in 18.=)0, 
at the eleventh Ineeting of Genna.n philologists, that, 
in the present state of the science of langllagp
 the 
graInnlar of the classical languages cannot dispense 
,vith the èoi.peration of comparative granl1nal o . AIHI 
Jet there are bcholars eVen J1O'V who woultl pxclnde 
the S('ipllce of Language front schools and nllivPI'
i- 
tiPRo 'Vhat gigautic stpPR truly Rcientific etYHlolngy 
IIns luaùc ill Greek anù Latin, every seholar IHay see 
in the excpllent ,vorks of Curtius and Corssl'no 'rhe 
csspntial difIcrencé bet,veen the old Hud tIlt' new svs- 
.; 
tenl
 consists here, too, in this, that ,,,hilt' formerly 
people wert' satisfil'd if they kne\v, or 1111aginl'd tlH'Y 
klll-'W, frOIH what source a certain ,vord waR tlprivl'tl, 
little value is no". attached tu the Jl1ere etynH>logy of 
a 'v 11"tl, unless at thl' saIne tinll' it is po
:-;ible to ac- 
count. ac('ol'dillg to fi......l'd phonl'tic laW'

 fnr all the 
ehangps whieh a \vol'll lla
 lIIHh')'g'one in its pas
ag'e 
tllJ'(HI
h Latin, Ol'('{'k, alltl Sallsl
rit. lfo\\" far thiH 
('ol1sl,i.'lItioll:-;IlP:,,\S lllay be carripll i:-; sho\\ II hy tilt, faet 
'OL, IV U 
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that the best comparative philologists decline to ad- 
mit, on phonetic grounds, the identity of such \vords 
as the Latin Deus, and the Greek ew
, although the 
strongest internal argllluents may be urged in favor 
of the identity of these ,vords.! 
Let us go on to .JIythology. If n1ythology is an 
old dialect, outliving itself, and, on the strength of 
its sacred cha.racter, carried on to a ne,v period of 
language, it is easy to perceive that the historical 
method of the Science of Language ,vonld naturally 
lead here to lnost important results. l'ake only the 
one fact, which no one at present ,vonId dare to ques- 
tion, that the nalue of the highest deity alnong the 
Greeks and ROlnans, ZE:vS', and Jupiter, is the saBle as 
the Vedic D ya u s, the sky, and the old Gernlan Zio, 
Old Norse T!Jr, ,vhose name survives in the modern 
nalnes of IJienstag or Tuesday. Does not this one 
,vord prove the union of those ancient races? Does 
it not sho,v us, at the earliest da\vn of history, the 
fathers of the Aryan race, the father'S of onr own 
race, gathered together in the great tenlple of nature, 
like brothers of the saIne house, and looking up in 
adoration to the sky as the eln blmn of ,vhat they 
yearned for, a father and a God. Nay, can we not 
hear in that old nanle of Jnpiter, i. e., Heaven- 
Father, the true key-note \vhich still sounds on in our 
O\VI1 prayer, " Our Father \vhich art in heaven," and 
,vhich ilnparts to these ,vords their deepest tone, and 
their fullest ilnport? By an accurate study of these 
,vords ,ve are able to dra,v the bonds of language 
and helief even more closely together. You kno\v 
that the nonlo singo of ZE:vS' ha
 thp acute, and so has 
the nOlll. 
ingo of D y au s; hut the vocative of ZE:I

 
1 Note A, p. '"l.27. 
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has the circlunßex, and so has like,vise the vocative 

f D y a, us in the Veùa. 1 }1'orn1erly the accent 
l11ight have been considered as sOlnething la.te, arti- 
fieial, and purely granunatical: the Science of Lan- 
guage has shown that it is as old as language itself, 
and it has rightly called it the very soul of ,vords. 
'finIs even in these faint pulsations of language, in 
the changes of accent in Greek and 
anskrit, lnay \ve 
feel the con1nlon blood that runs in the vein8 ùf the 
old Aryan dialects. 
IIistory, too, particularly the n10st ancient history, 
has received ne\v light and life frolH a. con1parative 
study of languages. Nations and languages \vere in 
ancient times almost synonymous, and what cunsti- 
tutes the iùeal unity of a nation lies far Inore in the 
intellectual factors, in religion and language, than in 
conln1on descent and conllTIon blood. But for that 
very reason we must hcre be most cautiouso It is 
but too easily forgotten that if \Vè speak of .A ryan 
ana Sc)nitic farnilies, the groull(l of elassi1ieation is 
language, and langnage ouly. 'flwl'C are Aryan and 
Sen1Îtic languages, but it is against alll'ules of logic 
to speak, \vithout an expressP(1 or ilnplicd qualifiea- 
tion, of an Aryan race, of Aryan blooJ, of ...'\.ryan 
skulls, and to attC111pt ethnological clas
ificë:ttion on 
purply linguistic groun(Iso rrhese two sciences, the 
Scienee of Language and tht" Scit>uce of l\lan, cannot, 
at least for the present, be kept too luuch asunder; 
and Inany 111isunderstandings, ulany controYer
ip
, 
,,"oulù hase been avoided, if scholars h:ul not at- 
tClnpted to draw conclusions {roln language to L]ootl, 
or froln Llood to languagco \Vhen t\;t('h of thl'sn 
seipnecs shall ha.ve ctll'ric(} out intlt1J\'nlll'ntly its own 
1 
ot
 B, p. 2aO. 
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classification of men and of languages, then, and then 
only, will it be tilne to compare their results; but 
even then, I l11ust repeat, \vhat I have said InallY 
tilnes before, it \vouid be as \vrong to speak of Aryan 
blood as of dolichocephalic gramn1ar. 1 
\Ve have all accustolned ourselves to look for the 
cradle of the Aryan languages in Asia, and to im- 
agine these dialects flo\ving like streanlS fr01n the 
centre of Asia to the South, the "\Vest, and the 
North. I must confess that Professor Benfey's pro- 
test against this theory seel11S to nle very opportune, 
and his arguments in favor of a more northern, if 
not European, origin of the whole Aryan fall1Ïly of 
speech, deserve, at all events, far 1110re attention than 
they have hitherto received. 
For the same reasons it seems to Ine at least a 
prel11ature undertaking to use the greater or slnaller 
11111TI bel' of coincidences bebveen two or more of the 
Aryan languages as argulnents in support of an 
earlier or later separation of the people \vho spoke 
theine First of all, there are few points on which 
the opinions of competent judges differ l110re de- 
cidedly than when the exact degrees of relationship 
between the single Aryan langua.ges have to be 
settled. There is agreelnellt on one point only, vizo, 
that Sanskrit and Zend are J110re closely united than 
any other languageso But though on this point 
there can hardly be any doubt, no satisfactory ex- 
plalJation of this extraordinary agreeillent has as yet 
been giveuo In fact, it has been doubted whether 
\vhat I calleJ the" Southern Division" of the l\ryan 
falnily COllld properly be called a division at all, as 


1 See 1\1. 1\l.'s Leitel' to Chev,'[ier Bunsen, on tlle Tlll'anÙm J
f/11.1'l 'flf'S, 
185-1, second chapter, 
econd section, u Ethnolog'
. versus J'h(lnolo
y." 
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it consisted only of varieties of one anù the saIne 
type of Aryan speech. As soon as ,ve go beyond 
Sanskrit and Zend, the best authorities are found to 
be in open conflict. Bopp nlaintained that the 
Slavonic languages were most closely allied to San- 
skrit, an opinion shared by Pott. Grilnnl, on the 
contrary, 111aintained a closer relationship bet\veen 
Slavonic and Gerrllan. In this vie,v he ,vas sup- 
ported by Lottner, Schleicher, and others, \vhile 
Bopp to the last opposed ito After this, Schleicher 
(as, before him, Newlllan in "England) endeavored 
to prove a, closer contact bet\veen Celtic and Latin, 
and, accepting Greek as most closely united ,vith 
Latin, he proceeded to establish a South western 
European division, consisting of Celtic, Latin, and 
Greek, and running parallel ,vith the N orthwe8tern 
division, consisting of Teutonic and Slavonic; or, ac. 
corJing to Ebel, of Celtic, rreutonic, and Slavonic. 
But while these scholars classed Greek ,vith Latin, 
others, such as Grasslnallll and Sonne, pointed out 
striking peculiarities which Greek shares with 8an- 
skrit, and ,vith Sanskrit only, as, for instanee, the 
augnlent, the voiceless aspirates, the alpha privaJi- 
vurn (a, not an), the In â and J1-
 proltibitivnm, the 
tar a and Tf:pO as the suffix: of the conlparative, and 
SOIne otherso A lllÙSt decided divergence of opinion 
Inanifested itself as touching the real relation of 
Greek and Latin. 'Vhile 80111C r
gardl'd these lan- 
gnages not only as sisters, hut as twins, others ,vert\ 
not inelineù to concede to thPlll any dosl'l" rl\lation- 
ship than that ,vhich unites all the Inelnbt""s of the 
Aryan fanlily. 'Vhile this conllict of opinions lasts 
(and they are not lllcre assl'l"tionH, but opinions sup- 
ported Ly argulnents), it is clear tha.t it woultl Lc 
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pren1ature to e
tablish any historical conclusions, 
such, for instance, as that the Slaves relnained longer 
united \vith the Indians and Persians than the 
Greeks, R0I11anS, Gennans, and Celts; or, if we 
follo\v Professor Sonne, that the Greeks renlained 
longer united \vith the Indians than the other Aryan 
nations. I must confess that I doubt \vhether the 
whole probleln adlnits of a scientific solution. If in 
a large fanlÏly of languages \ve discover closer co- 
inciùences between SOlne languages than between 
others, this is no Inore than we should expect, ac- 
cording to the working of ,vhat I call the Dialectic 
Process. All these languages sprang up and gre\v 
and diverged, bpfore they ,vere fiually separated; 
SOlne retained one fornI, others another, so that even 
the apparently nlost distant members of the saIne 
falnily might, on certain points, preserve relics in 
COlnnlon which ,vere lost in aU the other dialects, and 
vice versâ. No t\VO languages, not even Lithuanian 
a.nù Old Slavonic, are so closely united as Sanskrit 
and Zelld, \vhich share together even technical terms, 
conllecteù with a cornplicated sacrificial ceremonial. 
Yet there are \vords occurring in Zend, and absent 
in Sanskrit, ,vhich crop up again sometilnes in Greek, 
SOl1let.ilnes in Latin, sOlnetilnes in Gerlnan. 1 As soon 
as \ve attelnpt to dra\v fro In such coincidences and di- 
vergences historical conclusions as to the earlier or 
later separation of the nations \vho developed these 
languages, \ve fall into contradictions like those \vhich 
I pointed out just no\v between Bopp, Grimll1, Schlei- 
cher, Ebel, GrassnIann, Sonne, antI others. l\Iuch 
depend
, in all seÏentific researches, on seeing that 
the" question is properly put. To file the question, 
1 Note C, p, 2350 
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whether the closer relations between certain inùepen- 
dent dialects furnish evidence as to the successive 
tilnes of their separation, seems, by its very nature, 
fruitless. N or have the ans,vers been at all satisfac- 
tory. After a nUluber of coincidpnces bet\veen the 
various melnbers of the Aryan faluily have been care- 
fully collected, \ve know no 11lore in the end than 
\vhat we knew at first, viz., that all the Aryan 
dialects are closely connected \vith each other. \Ve 
kno\v - 
1. That Slavonic is most closely united \vith Ger- 
man (Grimln, Schleicher) ; 
2. 'rhat GerJnan is most closely united with Celtic 
(E bel, Lottner) ; 
3. That Celtic is most closely united with Latin 
(N e\v.ll1an, Schleicher) ; 
4. 'l'hat Latin is most closely united with Greek 
(l\IomITIsen, Curtius) ; 
5. That Greek is most closely united with Sanskrit 
(Gra
::nnann, Son ne, I{ern) ; 
6. T'hat Sanskrit is most closely united with Zend 
(Burnouf). 
Let a mathematician draw out the result, and it 
will be seen that \ve kno\v in the end no nlore than 
\ve kne\v at the beginning. Far be it for me to use a 
n1ere trick in arguing, 

nd to say that none of thpse 
conclusions can be right, because ea.ch is contraòiett'd 
by others. Quite the contrary. I adlnit tha.t thl'rp 
is sOlne truth in everyone of these conclusions, and I 
Inaintaill, for that very rea.son, that the only ,vay to 
reconeile theln all is to adrnit that the single dial lets 
of the .L\ryan fan1Ïly did not break off in regula.r suc- 
cession, but that, after a long-continued cOllul1unity.. 
they separated slowly, and, in SOlne caße
, cOllten1po- 
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raneously, frOll} their fanlily-circle, till they estah- 
lisheù at last, under var)'il1g circUIllstances, th
ir 
cOlnplete nationa.l independence. 'This seenlS to DIe 
all that at pr
sent one n1ay say,vith a good con- 
science, and ,vhat is in keeping ,vith the la, v of devel- 
OpUlent in all dialects. 
If no,v 'we turn away from the purely philological 
results of the Science of Language, in order to glance 
at the advantages which other seiences have derived 
fron} it, we shall find that they consist 11loStly in the 
light that has been shed on obscure ,vords and old 
custOlllS. This advantage is greater than, at first 
sight, it might seem to be. Every word bas its his- 
tory, and the beginning of this history, which is 
brought to light by etymology, leads us back far be- 
yond its first historical appearance. Every ,vord 
 as 
,ve know, had originally a predicative Ineaning, autl 
that predicative nleaning differs often v(:'ry considpr- 
ably froIn the later traditional or technical Ineaningo 
This predicative meaning, however, being the 1110st 
original Ineaning of the ,vord, allo,vs us an insight 
into the 1110st prin1Ïtive ideas of a nation. 
Let us take an instance fron1 jurisprudence. Pæna, 
in classical Latin, nleans simply punishment, par- 
ticularly ,vhat is either paid or suffered in order to 
atone for an injury. (Si in;:uriam faxit alteri, viginti 
quinque æris pænæ sunto, fragrn. xii. tabo) The ,vord 
agrees so remarkably, both in form and Inealling, with 
the Greek 7rotV
, that MOID1nsen assigned to it a place 
in ,vhat he calls Græco-Italic ideas. l \Ve might sup- 
pose, therefore, that the ancient Italians took pæna 


1 "Judgment (crimen, KpivELv), penance (pæna, 1TOLVrl), retribution 
(taliv, 'Tayñw, 'TÀ71va..), are Græco-Italic conceptions." l\lummseu, Rümo 
Geschichte, \'010 i. po 25. 
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originally in the sense of ransom, silnply as a civil act, 
by ,vhich he ,vho had inflicted injury on another \vas, 
as far as he and the injured person ,vere concerned, 
restored in integrU1ìl. 'The etynlology of the ,vord, 
ho\vever, leads us back into a far Blore distant past, 
and sho\vs us tJutt when the ,vord pæna ,vas first 
franled, punislunel1t ,vas conceived froin a higher 
moral and religious point of view, as a purification 
froln sin; for pæna, as first sho\vn by Professor Pott 
(and ,vhat has he not been the first to show?) is 
closely connected with the root p u, to purify. Thus 
we read in the HAtharva-veda," xix. 33, 3:- 


" Tvám bhtímim átyeshi ógasâ 
'l'vám védyåm sîdasi k9:rur adhvaré 
Tv
m pavítram 1"Íshayo bháralltas 
Tnim puníhi duritãni asmáto" 
u Thou, 0 God of .Fire, goest mightily across the earth; thou sit- 
test brilliantly on the altar at the sacrifice. The prophets carry Thee 
as the .Purifier; purify us from ull misdeeds," 


Fron1 this root p u ,ve have, in Latin, pÜru8, and 
putus, as in argentum_ puru'fn putu1n, fine silver, or in 
purla
 putU8 e8t ipse, Plaut. 1>8. 4, 2, 31. Froin it \ve 
also have the verb purgare, for puri!Jare, to purge, 
used particularly with reference to purification froni 
crilue by Ineans of religious observances. If this 
transition from the idea. of purging to that of punish- 
ing should seem strange, ,ve ha.ve only to think of 
cftxti!Jare, lneaning originally to purify, but after\vards 
in t:;uch expressions a
 verbis et verberiblls cll8tigare, to 
chide and to chasten. 
I ca.nllot cOllvince lnyself tha.t the Latin crin
en ha!i 
anything in COlnlnOll ,vith KplJ/HVo 'fhe Greek Kp
J/HJ/ i
 
nu doubt connected with Latin cer-no, frolll which cri- 
brunt, sieve. It Inea.ns to separate, tu ::;ift, so tha.t 
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Kp
a may ,veIl signify a judglnent, but not a crime or 
111isdeed. CrïJnen, as every scholar knows or ought 
to kno\v, Ineant originally an accusation, not a crilne, 
and, in spite of all appearances to the c2ntrary, has 
nothing whatever in COillnlon ,vith discrïlJlen, \vhich 
nleans what separates t\VO t.hings, a difference, a criti- 
cal point. In crinwn venire lneans to get into bad 
repute, to be calunlniated; in discrinLÍne esse means 
to be in a critical and dangerous position. 
It is one of the fundanlental hnvs of etymology that O 
in tracing ,vords back to their roots, ,ve have to sho,v 
that their prinutry, not their secondary 111eanings agree 
'with the Ineal1ing of the root. l'herefore, even if crï- 
'Jnen had assunled in later tinles the Ineaning of judg- 
nlellt, yet its derivation froin the Greek Kp[VftV wuuld 
have to be rejected, because it would explain the sec- 
ondary only, but not the prilnary meaning of crïnten. 
Nothing is ('learer than the historica.l developlnent 
of the nleanillgs of crimen, beginning ,vith accusation, 
and ending ,vith guilt. 
I believe I have proved that crimen is really and 
truly the saIne ,vord as the Gennan Verleuindung, 
calulnny.l Verleu'fndung COUles from Leu'Jnund, the 
Old IIigh-Gern1ê:tU hliumunt, and this hliulIlunt is the 
exact representative of the Veùic 8 r 0 III a t a, derived 
froln the root 8 r u, to hear, cluere, and signifying 
good report, glory, thl' Greek KÀf.O
, the Old High- 
Gennan hruom. The GeI'll1an ,vord LeuJitund can be 
used in a good and a bad sense, as good or evil report, 
'while the Latin cr'i-nwn, for croe-men (like liber for 
loeber), is used only in malam parte'fn. It 111eallt orig- 
inally what is heard, report, on dit, gossip, accuðation; 
la
tly, the object of au accusation, a crinlc, but never 
juJgnlent, in the techuical sense of the word. 
1 See my article in Kuhn's ZeitSChl.ift, vol, xixo p. 46. 
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The only iIl1porta.nt objection that could be raised 
against tracing crimen back to tiJe root 8 I' U, is that 
this root has in the Nortll\VeRtern branch of the Aryan 
fanlily asslllneù the forin c I u, instead of c l' n, as in 
"ÀÉoç, clien
, gloria, O. S1. 8l0110, A. So It!úd, loud, in- 
clutu8. 1 lTI)"self hesitated for a long time on account 
of this phonetic difficulty, nor do I think it is quite 
renloved by the fact that Bopp (" C0111p. Gr." S 20) 
identified the GerIllan 8crir-u-'Jné8, \ve cry (instead 
of scriw-u-ulé8), \vith Sko 8 r â v-a, y â-In a s, we nlake 
hear; nor by the r in in-cre-p-are, in Kpátw, as com- 
pared with K'\útw, nor even by the r in å-Kpo-á-vp.aL, 
which Curtius se
ms inclined to derive froln 8 I' u. 
"fhe question is \vhether this phonetic difficulty is such 
as to force us to surrender the COllunon origin of 8 I' 0- 
III a t a, ltli1ûnunt, and crimen,. but even if this should 
be the case, the derivation of crïuwn fronl cerna or 
Kp{YEl.JI \vould renutin as ilnpossible as ever. 
l'his \vill give you an idea in what lnanner the 
Science of Language can open before our eyes a pe- 
riod in the history of law, cuStOIlU;, and manners, 
which hitherto was either entirely closed, or reached 
only by devious paths. 
"orillerly, for instance, it 
was supposed that the Latin \vol'd lex, law, was con- 
nected \vith the Greek Àó}'oç. 'fhis is \vrong, for 
Àóyoç never means ht\v in the sense in \vhich lex does. 
Aóyoç, ironl ÀÉ}'(I.V, to collect, to gather, signifies, lib.e 
KaniÀoyoç, a gathering, a collection, an ordering, be it 
of word
 or thoughtso 'The idea that there is a À(Ýyoç, 
an order or law, for instance, in nature, is not clas- 
sica.l, but purely rIloùerll. I t is not ill} proLaLle that 
lex is connecteù ,vith the English "'(lrù law, only Hot 
by \vay of the N onnan loio Ellglish law is ..A. S. 
layu (as ðaw curresponds Luth to the Gerluan ð'age 
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and Sä!Je), and it Ineant origi
ally ,vhat ,vas laid 
down or settled, ,vith exactly the san1e conception as 
the Gern1an Gesetz. It has been attelnpted to derive 
the Latin lex, too, fron) the saIne root, though there 
is this difficulty, that the root of liegen and legen does 
not elsewhere occur in Latin. rfhe nlere disappear- 
ance of the aspiration 'would be no serious obstacle. 
If, ho,vever, the Latin lex cannot be derived fronl 
that root, ,ve Illust, ,vith Corssen, refer it to the saIne 
cluster of ,vords to ,vhich ligare, to bind, obligatio, 
binding, and the Oscan ablative lig-nd belong, and 
assign to it the original n1eaning of bond. On no 
account can it be derived froln legere, to read, as if it 
Ineant a bill first read before the people, and after- 
,vards receiving legal sanction by their approval. 
:Froln these considera.tions ,ve gain at least this neg- 
ative result, that, before their separation, the Aryan 
languages had no settled ,vord for hnv; and even such 
negative results have their iInportanceo l"he San- 
skrit ,vord for la\v is d h arm a, derived froln d h a r, 
to hold fast. rfhe Greek ,vord is vóp.or;, derived frolH 
J'É.jJÆU', to dispense, from ,vhich Nemesis, the dispensing 
deity, and perhaps even Numa, the name of the fab- 
ulous king and la\vgiver of H,onle. 
Other \vords Inight easily be. added which, by the 
disclosure of their original Ineaning, give us interest- 
ing hints as to the developlnent of Legal conceptions 
and custolns, such as Inarriage, inheritance, ordeals, 
and the like. But it is titne to ca.st a gLa.nce at the- 
ology, ,vhich, n10re even than jurisprudence, has ex- 
periencpd the influence of the Science of Language. 
What ,vas said with regard to lnythology, applies 
\vith equal force to theology. Here, too, ,vords 
harden, and relnain unchanged longer even than in 
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other spheres of intellectual life ; nay, their influence 
often becomes greater the more they harden, and the 
more their original meaning is forgotten. Here it is 
most in1portant that an intelligent theologian !o;hould 
be able to follo\v up the historica.l developnlent of the 
termin-i technici and sqcrosancti of his seience. Not 
only ,vords like priest, bishop, sacra1Jtent, or testament, 
have to be correctly apprehended in that Ineaning 
,vhich they had in the first century, but expressions 
like Àóyoç, 7fJl
vp.a åYLOJI, ðl.KaLOU"vvYJ have to be traced his- 
torically to the beginnings of Christianity, and be- 
yond, if \ve \vish to gain a conception of their full 
purport. 
In addition to this, the Philosophy of Religion, 
,vhich lllUSt always form the true foundation of theo- 
logical science, o\ves it to the Science of Language 
that the deepest germs of the consciousness of God 
an10ng the different nations of the worl(l ha.ve for the 
first tilne been laid open. 'Ve kno\v no\v with per- 
fect certainty that the names, that is, the 1110St 
original conceptions, of the Deity alnong the Aryan 
nations, are as ,videl y removed fr0l11 cuarse fptich iSll1 
as frolD abstract idealismo The Aloyans, as far a.s the 
annals of their langnage allo\v us to SPC, recognized 
the ploespnce of the Divine in the bright a.nù sunny 
aspects of nature, and they, therefore, callpù the blue 
sky, the fertile earth, the genia.l firc" the bright (lay" 
the goldcn ùawn thpir 0 e vas, that is, their bright 
ones. 'fhe Sa1TIe ,vort!, I)eva. in Sanskrit, Dens in 
Latin, retnailwd unchangt>d in all theil o prayel'
, t]wir 
rites, tlu'ir superstitions, their philosophies, alHI even 
to-day it rÌsps up to heaven frOtH thousands of churcllf
s 
and cathc.lrals" - a ,yorù ,,,hich, before there \VCl'C 
Urallinans or (}pl'Inans, had heen fr
ullcd in the dark 
workshop of thè Aryan mindo 
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Tha.t the natural sciences, too, should have felt the 
electric shock of our ne\v science is not surprising, con- 
sidering that man is the cro'vn of nature, the apex to 
,vhich all other forces of nature point and tend. But 
that which lnakes nlan man, is language. Homo ani- 
mal rat'ionale, quia orationale, as Hobbes said. Buffon 
called the plant a sleeping animal; living philoso- 
phers speak of the aniulal as a dumb Ulan. Both, 
110\VeVer, forget that the plant would cease to be a 
pla.nt if it awoke, and that the brute \vould cease to 
be a brute the nloment it began to speako There is, 
no doubt, in language a transition froln the Inaterial 
to the spiritual: the raw Dlaterial of language be- 
longs to nature, but the form of language, that which 
really Inakes language, belongs to the spirit. Were 
it possible to trace human language directly back to 
natural sounds, to interjections or imitations, the 
question ,vhether the Science of Language belongs 
to the sphere of the na.tural or the historical sciences 
\vollid at once be solved. But I doubt whether this 
crude vie\v of the origin of language counts one 
single supporter in Gerll1any. \Vith one foot lan- 
guage stands, 110 doubt, in the realm of nature, but 
with the other ill the reahn of the spirit. Some 
years ago, \vhen I thought it necessary to bring out 
as clearly as possible the Iuuch neglected natural ele- 
ment in language, I tried to explain in \vha.t sense 
the Science of Language had a right to be called the 
last and the highest of the natural sciences. But I 
need hardly say that I did not lose sight, therefore, 
of the intellectual and historical characte-r of lan- 
guage; and I may here express In y conviction that 
the Science of Language will yet enable us to \vith- 
stand the extrelne theories of the evolutionists, anil 
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to dra,v a hard and fast line between spirit and 
matter, bebveen lnan and brute. 
This short survey lnust suffice to sho\v you how 
on1nipresent the Science of Language has becon1e in 
all spherps of hun1an kno,vledge, and ho\v far its 
lin1Ïts have been extended, so that it often seenlS im- 
possible for one luan to elllbrace the ,vhole of its vast 
domain. :From this I wish, in conclusion, to dra\v 
SOlne necessary advice. 
'Vhoèver devotes hilnself to the study of so conl- 
prp}u>nsi ve a science must try never to lose sight 
of hyo virtues: conscientiousness and 1110desty 0 'lhe 
ohler we grow, the IHore ,ve feel the lin1Ïts of hUlna.n 
knowledge. "Good care is taken," as Goethe said, 
"that trees should not gro\v into the sky." Every 
one of us can lnake. hiulself real 1uaster of a s111all 
fiel<] of kno,vledge only, and \vhat ,ve gain in extent, 
,ve inevitably lose in depth. It ,vas in1possible that 
ßopp should know Sanskrit like Coleùrooke, Zend 
like Burnonf, Greek like lleru1ann, La.tin like Lach- 
Inanl1, German like Grill1ln, Slavonic like l\liklosich, 
Celtic like Zeuss. 1'hat drawback lies in the nature 
of all cOlnparative studies. But it fullows by no 
JneanH that, as the Fren<:h proverù says, qui trop 
eUtbraS8e, 'mal étreint. ßopp's H COlnparati \"e Graul- 
lnal' " ,viII always lnal'k an epoch in linguistic studies, 
and no one Ita:::) accuspd the old luaster of superficial- 
ity. 1"!Jere are, in fact, two kinds of knowledge; 
the one '" hich we take in as rpaluourisll1ncllt, which 
,ve convert in 8UCCll7n et 8llJlguinf'lll, ,vhich is a1 wa
's 
prpsl'nt, \vhich we can ncvcr losc; the other which, 
if I Illay say so, ,ve put into our pockets, in or(Ier to 
finù it therc whencver it is wantc<l. 
"ur cOlllpa.ra.- 
tive studies thë sécond kiull of knuwlcdge is as ilu- 
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portant as the first, but in order to use it properly, 
the greatest conscientiousness is required. Not only 
ought we, whenever we have to use it, to go back to 
the original sources, to accept nothing on trust, to 
quote nothing at second-hand, and to verify every 
single point before we rely on it for comparative 
purposes, but, even after we have done everything to 
guard against error, we ought to proceea ,vith the 
greatest caution and modesty. I consider, for in- 
stance, that an accurate kno\vledge of Sanskrit is 
a conditio sine quâ non in the study of Conlparative 
Philology. According to nlY conviction, though I 
know it is not shared by others, Sanskrit 11lUSt lur- 
ever remain the central point of our studieso But it 
is clearly impossible for us, \vhile engaged in a 
scholarlike study of Sanskrit, to follo,v at the sanle 
tÏIne the gigantic strides of Latin, Greek, Gernlan, 
Slavonic, and Celtic philology. Here ,ve must learn 
to be satisfied with ,vhat is possible, and apply for 
advice \vhenever we ,vant it, to t.hose ,vho are 
Inasters in these different departInent.s of philology. 
l\1uch has of late been said of the antagoniS111 be- 
t,veen cOlnparative and classical philology. To nle 
it seems that these two depend so nluch on each other 
for help and advice that their representatives ought 
to be united by the closest ties of fellowship. \Ve 
In ust ,vork on side by side, and accept counsel as 
readily as ,ve give it. 'Vithout the help of Compar_ 
ative Philology, for instance, Greek scholars 'would 
never have arrived at a correct understanJing of the 
Diganlma - nay, a freer intercourse with his coL 
league, Bopp, ,vould have preserved Bekker froin 
several ]nistakes in his restoration of the Digal1lnla 
in Homer. Latin scholars ,vould have felt far 1110re 
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hesitation in introducing the old cl of the ablative 
in Plautus, if the analogy of Sanskrit had not so 
clearly proved its legitilnacy. 
On the other hand, ,ve, compara.tive philologists, 
should readily ask and gladly accept the advice and 
help of our classical colleagues. \Vithollt their guid- 
ance, we can never advance securely; their ,varnings 
are to us of the greatest advantage, their approval 
our best reward. \Ve are often too bold, we do not 
see all the difficulties that stand in the ,vay of our 
speculations, we are too apt to forget that, in addition 
to its general Aryan character, every language has its 
peculia.r geninso Let us all be 011 our guard against 
olnniscience and infallibility. Only through a frank.. 
honest, and truly brotherly coöperation can \ve hope 
for a true advancelnent of kno,vleòge. \Ve all ,vant 
the same thing; we all are etymologists - that is, 
lovers of truth. For this, before all things, the spirit 
of truth, ,vhich is the living spirit of all science, HUlst 
dwell \vithin uSo \Vhoever cannot yield to the voice 
of truth, ,vhoever ca.nnot sa.y, "I wa.s wrong," kno,vs 
little as yet of the true spirit of science. 
Allo\v me, in conclusion, to recall to your rClneIl1- 
braut;e another passage from Niebuhr. He Lplongs 
to the good old race of Gernutn scholars. "ALo,"e 
all things," he \vrites, "\ve must in all scientific 
pursuits preserve our truthfulness so pure that \Vp 
thoroughly eschc,v every false appea.rance; that Wp 
represent not even the slna.llest thing as certain of 
,vhich we are not cOIupletely convinced; that if ,ve 
have to propo::;e a. cunjecture, \ve Hparc no efl'ort in 
representing thp c)..u,ct degree ()f its probability. If 
,ve tl0 Hot our
elveH, when it is p()ssihlp
 iw.1ieate onr 
error::;, c\en such as no one else is likely to di
cOVèl': 
VOL. IV 0 15 
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if, in la.ying down our pen, we cannot say in the sight 
of God, , Upon strict exall1Ínation, I ha.ve kno\vingly 
,vritten nothing that is not true;' and if, \vithout 
decpi ving either ourselves or others, \ve have not pre- 
sented even our lnost odious opponents in such a 
light only that ,ve could justify it upon our death- 
beds - if ,ve cannot do this, study and literature 
serve only to Inake us unrighteous and sinful." 
Few, I fear, could add, with Niebuhr: "In this I 
am convinced that I do not require from others any- 
thing of \vhich a higher spirit, if He could read my 
soul, could convict me of having done the contrary." 
But all of us, young as ,veIl as old, should keep these 
,vords before our eyes and in our hearts. "rhus, and 
thus only, \vill our studies not Iniss their highest goal: 
thus, and thus only, lnay we hope to become true 
etymologists - i. e., true lovers, seekers, and, I trust, 
finders of truth. 
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TUA T Greek Ð does not legitimately represent a Sanskrit, 
Latin, Slavonic, and Celtic d is a fact that ought never to have 
been overlooked by comparativc philologists, and nothing could 
be more useful than the strong protest entered by 'Villdisch- 
wann, Schleicher, Curtius, and others, ag-ainst the favorite iden- 
tification of Sk. de v a, deus, and ÐfÓSo Con!'idering it as one of 
the first duties, in all etymological resear
hes, that we should 
}my implicit obedience to phonctic laws, I have never, so far as 
I remember, <luoted ÐfÓS as identical with dew;, together with the 
ot her derivatives of the root d iv, such as D y a u s, ZfÚS, Jupiter, 
de v a, Litho deva-s, Iri:5h díao 
But with all due respect for phonetic laws, I have never in my 
own heart doubted that ÐfÓS belonged to the same cluster of 
words which the early Aryans employed to express the bright- 
Jle
S of the sky and of the ùay, and which helped thcm to utter 
theil" first eOllception of a goù of the bright sky (D y au 8), of 
bright beings in heaven, as opp05cd to thc powers of night and 
darkne

 and winter (ù e va), and, lastly, of deity in the abstract0 1 
I have never hecome an atheist; and though I did not under- 
value the powerful arguments advanced against the identity ûf 
deus and {)fÓS, I thought that other arguments also po
ses
ed 
their value, and could not be ignored with impullit)'o If, with 
our l'YCS 8h1lt, we submit to the dictates of phonetic laws, we are 
forced to believe that while the Greeks shal'('t! ,vith the Hindus, 
the I ta1ians, a.nd Germans the name fur the bri,rht gOll of tIll' :-;ky 
ZfÚS, IJ Y a 11 s, Jovis, Zio, and while they again sharell with them 
such derivatives as Bios, heavenly, Sh... d ivy as, tlH'Y thrp\V away 
the intermeJiate old .Aryan worù for god, ù c va, dew;, ami formed 
1 Lectures on tlte ðcience of Language, voJ. ii, p. 4G7. 
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a new one from a different root, Lut agreting with the word which 
they had rejected in all letters but oneo I suppose that even the 
strongest f'upporters of the atheistic theory would have accepted 
ð
ós, if it existed in Greek, as a correlative of de va and deus; 
and I ask, would it not be an almost incredible coincidence, if 
the Greeks, after giving up the common Aryan word, which would 
havè heen tioLFós or tiElF6s or tifFó'i, had coined a new word for 
god from a different root, yet coming so near to ti
Fós as 8
F"'i? 
The
e internal difficulties seem to me nearly as great as the ex- 
ternal: at all events it would not be right to attempt to extenu- 
ate eithero 
Now I think that, though much has been said against 8
ós for 
t
Fós, something may also be said in support of ti
Fós assuming 
the form of 8
ós. Curtius is quite right in repelling all arguments 
deri ved from Sk. d u hit a r == eU-Y&.T1]p, or S!{, d v â r == 8r5p-a; but 
I think he does not do full justict.' to the argument derived from 
cþtcJ.À1] and cþtapóso The Greek cþlcJ.À1] has been eXplained as orig- 
inally 7rtFcJ.À1], the lost digamma caw.;ing the aspiration of the ini- 
tial 7C', Curtius says: "This etymology of cþu{À1] is wrecked on 
the fact that in Ilomer the worù does not mean a vessel for 
drinking, but a kind of kettle." That is true, but the fact re- 
mains that in later Greek cþtcl.À1] means a drinking cupo Thus 
Pindar (" 1st.hm.," Vo 58) says:- 


., AJltiwlC
 ti' aVTcp cþlpTa.To; 
oìJlotiólCoJl cþtd.Àa.JI xpuucp 7C'
cþptlCuîa.JI T
Àap.cJ)JI, 


which refers clearly to a golden goblet, and not a kettleo Be- 
siùes, we have an exactly analogous case in the Sic p â t l' am. 
This, too, is clearly derived from p â, to drink, but it is used far 
more frequently in the sense of vessel in general, and its etymo- 
logical meaning vanishes altogether when it comes to mean a 
vpsscl for something, a fit persono I see no etymology for cþtcJ.À1], 
except 7rtFcJ.À1] , a drinking vessel. 

econdly, as to cþta.pós, which is supposed to be the same as 
1rtapós, and to represent the Sanskrit p Î v a r a s, fat, Curtius says 
that it occurs in Alexandrian poets only, that it there means 
bright, resplendent, and is used as an adjl'ctive of the dawn, 
while 7rta.pós means fat, and fat onlyo Against this I venture to 
remark, first, that there are pas
ages where cþtapós means sleek, 
3S in Theocro Ïi. 21, cþta.pwTlpa. l$P.cþa.KOS wp.âs, said of a young plump 
girl, who in Sanskrit would be called p Î v a r Î; seconùly, that 
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while 7rîap is u
ed for cream, cþlapós is u
('d as an aeljpctive of 
cream; and, thirdly, that the application of cþ,apór to the cla.wn 
is hardly sllrprisin
, if we remember the change of meaning in 
lU7rapÓç in Greek, and the application iu the Vedit of such wurds 
as g h r ita p rat î k a, to the dawn. Lastly, as in cþl&'A1J, I see 
no etymology for cþlapó
, except 7rtFapóso 
I think it is but fair therefore to admit that 8
ós for tifFó
 
would find some support by the analogy of qmJ. À ll for 7rIF&.Àll, and 
of cþlapó
 for 7rIFapóso There still remain difficulties enough to 
make us cautious in asserting the iclentity of 8fÓ
 and deus; but 
in forming our own opinion thcse ditIìculties should be weighed 
impartially against the internal ditliclllties involved in placing 
8
ó
, as a totally independent word, by the side of de va anù 
deuso And, as in cþ1áÀll and cþlapós, lllay we not say of 8
ó
 also 
that there is no etymology for it, if w
 separate it from Z
ú;; and 
tiîo
, from D y au sand d ivy as? Curtius himself l"l'jects Plato's 
and 
chleiclll'r's derivation of 8
ós from 8'w, to run: likewi
e Co 
IIoffmanll's from d h a v a, man; likewise Bühler's from a root 
d h i, to think or to shine; likewbe that of IIeroclotus and Ao 
Gübt.l from 8n, a secondary form of 8
, to settlco Ascoli's aualy- 
sis is highly së1g-acious, but it is too artificial. Ascoli 1 iùentifies 
8E&
, not with ù e v a, but with d ivy á-s. ]) ivy 
í s lwcoming 

tF
ófj (like saty a, h
ó
), the accent on the last syllahlt' would 
})roduce the change to tiF
ó-s, F would cause a
pil'ation in the 
preceùing consonant and then ùi:sa.ppear, leaving 8EÓS == d i v- 
Y á:o:o All these change
 are ju
t possible phonetieally, but, as 
Curtills ohsl'rvps, the point for which the thei:o;ts contencl is not 
gained, for we 
hould still bave to aclmit that the Greeks lost the 
common worù for god, de v a and deu.'
, and that they alone rc- 
})laeed it hy a clerivative d ivy a, meaning ht'a\'cnly, not hri
hto 
Curtius himself seems in favor of <It.riving 8
ós from 8u, to illl- 
I)lore, which we have in 8ECT-uál-L
vot, 8'uuavTo, 7f'OÀÚ8
UTO
, etco 
eEÓ
, taken as a pas
ivc derivative, might, he think
, have the 
meaning of à.PllTÓS in 7f'OÀU&.PllTO
, and menn the implored heill.!!o 
I cannot think that this is a. satisfaetorv derivatiollo It lIIi,r}lt lw 
w 
 
deft.'ncit'cll'hollct ically and (.tymolo
ic'alIy, t hon
h I ('an not think 
of any analo
ons pa
sive derivatives of a root (.nclin;; ill ,0: 0 ".here 
it fails to carry con ,'iction is in h'avin
 unpxplaineù the lo
s of 
tllC common .Aryan word for (h.ity, anel in putting ill it
 place a 
&lëlme tlla.t 
a\"orH of very lIIocl,-rll tllOlI
,dlt. 
1 Rendic()nti del kf:rtle butiluto LOIIJJetrdo, cl"$$e de lettre, Í\'. fa
(', 6. 
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I think the strongest argument against the supposed aspirating 
power of meùial v, and its subsequent dh:appearance. lies in the 
fact tl1at there are so many words having meclial v, which show 
no t.races of this phonetic proce
s (Curtius, p. 507)0 On the 
other hand, it should be Lorne in mind, that thc Greeks might 
have felt a natural objection to the forms which would have ren- 
dered de va with real exactness, I mean ðotós or 
'o
, the former 
conveying the meaning of ùouble, the latter of f
aro A mere 
wish to keep the name for goù di
tinct from these words might 
have procluceù the phonetic anomaly of which we complain; and, 
after all, though I do not like to use that excuse, there are ex- 
ceptions to phonetic lawso No one can explain how ;;"Yðoo
 was 
derived from Ò#CTcfJ, or 
ßðop.os from 
7I"T&., yet tlle internal evhlence 
is too strong to be shaken by phonetic objectionso In the case 
of 8
ós and deus the internal evidence see-ms to me nearly as 
strong as in ;;"Yõoo
 and 
ßðop.o
, anù though unwilling to gi \'e a 
final verdict, I think the question of the loss in Greek of the 
Aryan word for god and its replacement by another word nearly 
identical in form, but totally distinct in origin, f'hould be left for 
the present an open question in Comparative Philologyo 


NOTE Bo 


THE VOCATIVE OF D y a Ú s AND Z
tJso 
THE vocative of D y au s, having the circumflex, is one of 
those linguistic gems which one finds now and then in the Uig- 
Veda, and which by right ought to have a place of honor in a 

luseum of Antiquiticso It is a unique form. It occurs but once 
in the Rig- Veda, never again, as far as we know at present, in 
the whole of Vedic literature, and yet it is exactly that form 
which a student of language would expect who is familiar with the 
working of the laws of accent in Sanskrit and in Greeko \Vith- 
out a thorough knowledge of these laws, the eircumflt'xcd vueél- 
tive in San
krit, D y a îí s, corresponding to Greek ZfÛ, would 
seem a mere anomaly, pos
ibly an accidental coincidence, whert'a.s 
in reality it aff'orùs the most st,'iking pruof of the organic wOl,k- 
ing of the laws of accent, anù at the same time an unanswf>rahlo 
testimony in favor of the genuineness of the ancient text of th
 
Rig- Vedao 
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The laws of accent bearing on this circumftexed vocative are 
so simple that I thought thl'y would have been understood by 
everJbodyo As this does not seem to have been the case, I add 
a few explanatory remarkso 
It was Benfey who, as on so many other points, so on the ac- 
cent of vocatives, was the first to point out (in 1
45) that it was 
a funùamentallaw of the Aryan language to place the acute on 
the first syllable of all vocatives, both in the singular, and in the 
dual and plural. 1 In Sanskrit this law admits of no exception; 
in Greek and Latin the rhythmic accent has prevailed to that 
extent that we only find a few traces left of the original .Aryan 
accentuationo It is well known that in vocatives of nouns enù- 
ing in ius, the ancient Uomans preserved the accent on the first 
syllable, that they said Vírgili, Váleri, from Virgílius and Valé- 
riuso This statement of Nigidius Figulus, preserved by Gellius, 
though with the remark that in his time no onc would say so, is 
the only evidence of the former existence of the Aryan law of 
accentuation in Latino In Greek the evidence is more consider- 
able, but the vocatives with the accent on the first syllaLle are, 
by the supreme law of the rhythmic accent in Greek, relluced to 
vocatives, drawing back their accent as far as they can, cOIl
ist- 
endy with the law which restricts the accent to the last three. 
syllables. Thus while in Sanskrit a word like 'A-ya/AffLJlwJ/ woull1 
in the vocative retract the accent on the first syllahle "A-ya.fLEfLJlOJ/, 
the Greek could do no more tha.n say 'A-Y&fL
P.JlOJ/ with the aecent 
on the antepenultimateo In the same manner the vocative of 
'AptlT'To'T'ÀTJ
, can only be 'AptlT'TÓ'Tf:ÀE5, wherpas In San:-;krit it 
would have been "Ap&lT'T07'
ÀHo 
I-Icre, however, the question arises, whether in words like 
'A-ya.p.l/AJ/wII2 and 'AptlT'TO'TlÀ1]
 8 the accent was not ori
'inally on 
the ant('penultirnate, but drawn on tlw penultimate hy the rhyth- 
mic lawo Thi
 is certainly the case in 

IOJ/, as the vocative of 
'Í]
[WJI, for we know that both in Sanskrit and Groeck, compar- 
ativl's in tCtJJ/ retract their accent as far as po
:-;ihlp, ami ha\"e 
it always on the first s)'llablc in 
an
krit, always on the penulti- 


I See B('nfey, Über die Enstehling des lnrlo-germnnischen Vocal it's, 
G,;ting-en, 1872, po 3;J. 
2 The rule is that vü{'atÍ\-es in Oil from propC'r names in WII retract the 
u{'{'t'nt, excC'pt AaKfc5aÎl-tol', and those in fþPOI', :t!i A,'"ófþpoJl from \ VKo<þPWI 0 
;; Vucati\"c
 in eo; frum pruþcr name:; ill '1ç I"l,tra{.t ttw ft("{...nt, a... 
(""pa.Tf(, 
except tho
e in wttEÇ, WAEÇ, WpEÇ, '1pfÇ, a... åuwc5e... 
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mate in Grcrk, if the last syllable is longo But, cessante caw;â ce.'
- 
sat e.ttèclus, and therefore the accent goes back on the antl'penul- 
timate, not only in the vocative, but likewise in the nom. neuter 
7}ðIOV. 
It is possible that the same proce
s may explain th(' vocative 
ðlcT1roTa from ð
CT7rÓT7]S, if we compare Sanskrit compounds with 
pat i, su(.h a
 d â s á pat i, g ã spa t i, d á m pat i, which leave 
the aCCl'nt on the first member of the compoundo In A1]fL1]T1]P 
also all becomes regular, if we admit the original accentuation to 
have been A1]fL1]T1]P, changed in A1]fL1]T1]P, but preserved in the 
genitive A1]fL1]TPOS, and tl1t
 vocative A1]fL1]T
p.1 
But there are other word
 in which thi:'\ cannot be the case, for 
in
tance, líB
Àcþ
, ""óv1]P
, p.óX8
p
 from à.ö
Àcþós, 7rOV1]pÓS, fLOX81]P&so 
IIere the accent is the old Aryan vocatival accento Again, in 
7raT1]p, 1TaTlpa, Sk. pit ã, pit á ram, in fL1]T1]P, p:r/,rÉpa, Sk. 111 â t ã, 
III â t á r a Ill, in 8u-yáT7]P, 8u-yaTÉpa, Sk. d u hit ã, d u hit á l' a m, the 
radical accent was throughout on the suffix t á r, nor would the 
rules of the rhythmic accent in Greek prevent it frum ueing on 
the antl'penultimate in the a.ccusativeo The fact therefore that 
it is retracted on the penultimate and antepenultimate in the voc- 
ative, shows clearly that we have here, too, the last working- of 
the uriginal Aryan accentuationo The iL-reglllal- accent in the 
nom. Sillgo of fL1]T1]P, in
tead of J.L7]Tnp, is probably due to the fre- 
quent use of the vo
ative (an explanation which I hall aùoptt',l 
before I h:ul 
een Benfey's c
say), and the same cau
e may px- 
plain the apparently irregular aeccntllation in 8ú-yaTpa, hy the 
side of 8v-yaTÉpa, in 8ú-yaTpu, and 8ú-yaTpas, Similar vo('atives 
with retractetl aecent are ðâ
p, nomo ða1]p, 
'{vaT
p, 110mo 
ìV&.T1]P, 
-yúvat, noUl. -yvv1], CTWHP, nom. CTClJT1]P, l1.v
p, nom. à.v1]p, "' A7roÀÀov, nOlll, 
'A7róÀÀClJv, nÓCTHðov, nOlllo nOCT
tBwv, C/HpaICÀu, nOll1o rHpalCÀ17so 
'Ye have thus establb:lwd the fact that one feature of the 
primitive Aryan accentuation, which consistcd in the very natu- 
ral process of pla('ing the high accent on the first syllable of voc- 
ati\'cs, was stl-ictly pre:;;er\'Cll in Sanskrit, while in Grel.k anll 
Latin it only left some 
watt('red traces of its former l'xistenceo 
\Yithout the light derived from Sanskrit, the changes in the ac- 
cent of vocatives in Greek and Latin would be inexplicable. they 
would be, what they are in Greek grammar, mere anolllalips ; 
while, if placed by the siùe of t::>anskrit, they are reaùily rccug- 


1 Benfe
., I. c, p. 40. 
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nizer! as what they really are, remnants of a former age, prp- 
fwr\'cd by frcquent usage or by an ag-pnt whom we do not like 
to rccognize, though we cannot altogetbcl' ignore him, - '\ izo 
chanceo 
Taking our position on the fact that chan
e of accent in the 
vocative in Grcek is due to the continued influence of an olcIer 
f'ystem of Aryan accentuation, we now set
 how the change of 
nomo Z"Û<; into vOCo Z"û, and of nOllo D y a ú s, into voc. D y a ìi s, 
rests on the samc principlco In Sa.nskrit the change, though at 
first 
ight irregular, aùmits of eXplanation. \Vhat we call the- 
circumflex in Sanskrit, is the combination of a rising and falling 
of the voiec, or, as we Fhould say in Greek, of an acute and 
grave acccnto As D y a ú s was originally D i a ú s, and is fre- 
quently used as two 
yllables in the V ('da., the vocative would 
havc been D í a Ù s, anù this contracted would become D y a u so 
Thus \\e have pariLhvè from paribhûs. In Greek the 
facts are the same, but the explanation is more difficult. The 
general rule in Greek is that vocatives in OU, 01, and fEU, from oxy- 
tone or perispome nominatives, are perispome; as 1I"ÀalCoû, !3oû, 
^TJToî, nTJÀ"v, !3alFlÀ"û, from 7rÀUICOÛ<;, OVVTOS, placenta, ßov<;, ^TJTW, 
nTJÀ"ûs, !3a(HÀEû<;o The rationale of that rule ha,s never been ex- 
plaincd, as far as Grel,k is concernedo Under this rule the voc- 
ative of ZfUS ht'comes Z"ø; but no Greek grammaria.n has at- 
tempted to explain the proce!'s hy whieh Z"û<; hecollll's Zfíì, anti 
not hing rl'main
 for the l)I'e
ent Lut to ftlhnit that we han
 in 
it an alU'ient Aryan rplie preserver! in Greek long- aftl'r the 
('auses whieh hall produced it had cca
ed to ado It wouhl fall 
into the :-:ftme category as "l}J.l allIl 'l}J.fllo Hcre, too, the eflicient 
l'all
e of the length allll :-:hortne:-ìS of the ralli('al vowel i, viz" the 
cha.nge of <\ecl'nt, Sko é III i, but i III á s, has disappeared in Greek, 
wllile its efTl'ct. has Lecn pn's('rved. But whatever explanat ion 
JIlay lwreaftel' he adoptl',I, the 
imph' fact whi('h I hall pointl'(l 
out rl'main
, the motive power which chang-ed the nOIll. (I y a ú s 
into thl' vocathe ù y a ù
, is thc same which change(l Z"Û5 into 
Z"Ûo Those who do not under:-:tan(l, or do not admit thi:-;, a.re 
lJOlInd to I'ro(lllce, froJll the rl'sour
es of Greek it:-.elf, anoth.... 
motivl' power to account for tl)(' ch;LI1
l' of Z"us into Z"û; but 
thl')" IIHI:-.t not im:1
ine that a Bu're refcl'l'IH.e to a Greek ell'mclI- 
tary grammar SUfIi('l'S for l''{l'lainin!! that lll'()('('

o 
TIll' pa

a
l' ill till' Rig-- Yl'da. ('
r. 51,!J) to which Il'l'ferrl>d 
is lIniqUl., allli I tl\l'reton.' give it here, thou:.;h it ha
 in the IHea.l\- 
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time been most ably discussed by Benfey in his" Essay on t3e 
Vocative" (1872)0 
"Dyaùh pitah prithivi mãtah ádhruk 
ZEV Trá.TEP Tr'\aTEîa P.ijTEp å.TpU:( Éç) 
A'gne bhiatah vasavah mriláta nah 1 
Ignis 4>pá.TEp FE
.YjFEÇ P.ÉÀÔETC! noso" 
This passage is clearly one of great antiquity, for it still rec- 
ognizes D y a Ú s, the father, as the supreme god, Earth, the 
mother, by his side, and Agni, fire, as the brother, not of Heaven 
and Earth, but of man, because living with men on the hearth 
of their houseso Vas U , as a <Teneral name of the bri<Tht O'ods , 
o 0 0 
like de vain other hymns, corresponds, I believe, to the Greek 
adjective tÐso The genitive plural lØ.WJI is likewise derived from 
ltis or v á s us, by Benfey (1. co po 57), and d â t 
 v ä s û n â ill 
(Rv. VIII. 51, 5) comes certainly very near to ðOT
p U.wV. The 
only difficulty would be the ã instead of the 7], as in lÎ]os, the 
eno 
singo of lti s in Homer, a difficulty which might be removed by 
tracing the geno plur. i&61J1 back to a fern. l&, corresponding to a 
Sko vas a v î or vas a v y â, As to ,o.b..ti , f:Tf: it is phonetically 
the nearest approach to m r i l a t a, io eo, *m a l' d a t a, though 
in Greek it means " make mild" rather than " be mildo" l\lild 
and mollis come from the same rooto 
'Vhat gives to this passa
e its special value is, that in all 
other passages when d y a us occurs as a vocative and as bi
) 1- 
labic, it appears simply with the u d â t t a, tllUS showing at how 
early a time even the lIindus forgot the meaning of the circum- 
flex on d y a û s, and its legitimate appearance in that place. 
Thus in Rvo VlIIo 100, 12, we read,- 

' Sákhe Vishno vitarám vi kramasva, 
DyaÚh dehi lokám váff1"âya yiskåbhe 
Hánâ,"a 'Titrám rinákâva sindhûn 
I'ndrasya yantu prasavé vísrishtã.ho" 
" Friend Vishnu, stride further, 
Dyaus gh.e room for the lightning to leap, 
Let us both kill V ritra and free the riyers, 
Let them go, sent forth at the command of Indra." 
Here, I have little doubt, the ancient Rishis pronounced 
D y a ù s, but the later poets, and the still later Âk â l' Y a s were 
f'ati
fied with the acute, and with the acute the worù is written 
here in all t.he :\1880 [ know. 
1 See, also, 'I. !\I.'s Ltctu1'es on the Sci
nce of Læn.gu(I!}t, vol. ii. V. 472. 
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NOTE Co 


ART AN WORDS OCCURRING IN ZEXD, BUT NOT IN SANSKRITo 
IT has been objectcd that the threc instances which I had 
quoteù of Zend words, not occurring in Sanskrit, but preserveù 
in one or the other of the Indo- European languages, were not 
suflicient to establish the fact which I wishcd to establish, par- 
ticularly as one of them, k e h l' p, existed in Sanskrit, or, at 
least, in Vedic Sanskrit, as k r i po I admit that I ought to have 
m
ntioned the Vedic k rip, rather than the later k a I p a; but I 
doubt whether the conclusions which I wished to draw would 
have been at all affected by thiso For what I remarked with re- 
gard to k a I p a, applies with equal force to k Tip; it ù.ocs not in 
Sanskrit mean body or 1lesh, like k e hI' p, and corpus, but sim- 
ply form. But even if k e hI' P were not a case in point, nothing 
'Would have been ea.
ier than to replace it by other words, if at 
the time of printing my lecture I had had my collectanca. at 
hando I now subjoin a more complete list of words, present in 
Zen<l, absent in Sanskrit, but preserved in Greek, Latin, or 
Germano 
Zend a n a, prepo, upon; Greek ùv&; Goth. ana, upono 
Zen,l erezataêna, culjo, made of silvel"; Lat. ar!/enl ill llSo 
In Sko we have l' ag a tam, silver, but no corresJ}ouding ad- 
jectÌ\ eo 
Zend i ç i, ice; 00 N. îss,. Ao S. î.
,. 00 II, So l.
o 
Grimm compares the Irish eirr, snow, and hc remarks that 
the other Aryan langua
es have each framed their own words 
for i('c, Litho leda,>:, 0, So led, and distantly connt'cted with the:-:c, 
through the Russian chuludnyi, the Latin glacies, for gelacie
, 
Greek Kp6of, ICpvp.6r, KPÓtTTUÀÀOSo 
The root from which the
e Gl'l'pk words for ice are derived 
has left several derivatives in other languages, such as La.to cru- 
s-la, anù 00 No Itri-m, rime, hoar-frost, a.nd in Zend k hI' Û t 3., 
used a
 an adjective of z i lll, wintl'r, originally tho hard wintl'ro 
In ZelUl k h l' Û m a, and k hI' Ü l' a, Sk. k l' û l' a, a
 in (;reek 
KpUÓEt
, the mcaning has changed to cl"udus, crudeliso In the Eng- 
lish ralC, 00 Ho Go hrûo, a f'imilar dlangc of meaning may he 
obscrvedo 
.Another name connecterl with ice a 111 1 winkr is tlu' Zcnd 
Z)> it 0, frost, from the root hi, which has gi\ en u:s Xu:"', 
ko 
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h i-m a, Lato hiem-s, 00 S, zima, but which in the simplest form 
has been preserved in Zend only and in the 00 
 0 gfo }"ick 
quotes Or with the doubtful meanings of cold and snow, CurtiuB 
with that of storm, identifying it with Norwo gjö, nix autumni 
recens 0 
There is still another name for snow, absent in Sanskrit, but 
fuHy represented in Zend and the other Aryan languages, vizo, 
Zend çnizh, to snow, Lato nix, Gotho snaív-s, Litho snig-ti, to 
snow, Iro snechta, snow, Gro v(ep-a. (acc).l 
Zend a ê v a, one; Gro olofo 
Zend k a In a r a, girdle, vault; Gr. 1Ca.}.Lð.pa., vault, covered car- 
riage; Ao So himilo Connected with this we find the Zend 
k a III ere d he, skull, vault of head, very nearly connected 
with "p.b..dJpoJ/, p.b..a.fJpOJlo 
Zend k are t a, knife; Litho kalta-s, knife; cfo culler, Sko 
k a r t-a r i, etco The Slav 0 korda, 00 N. kordi, Hungo kard, 
are treated by J usti as words borrowed from Persiano 
Zend c van t, Lato quantuso Sko has t â vat, tantus, and 
y â vat, but not k â v a to 
Zend gar a n h, reverence; Gro "Y1pa.ro 
Zend t h r â fan h, food; Gro -rplcpn. 
Zend d a, eo go va ê ç III e n-d a, towards the house; Gro 01,,&11- 
BE; cfo Gotho du, to, 00 So doo 
Zend da.i ti, gift; Gro ð&ou; Lato dôs, dôti-8, Litho duti-,ç. 
Zend d à m i, creation; Gro fJl}.Llf, lawo 
Zend n a ç u, corpse; Gro 1-"#CUS; Gotho nau-so 
Zend nap 0, nomo sin go ; A. So nefa; o. no Go nefoo 
Zcncl paithya in qaêpaithya, own; Lato sua-pie, ipse; 
Lith. pati-s, selfo 
Zenù per e t u, bridge; Lato poriu.
o 
Zend f r a ê s t a, most, best; Gro 1r
EîUTOSo 
Zend b r vat, brow; Gro Ò.ßPOVTEf (l\Iacedon.); Latofron.ç. 
Zend mad h, to cure; Lato mederio 
Zend man, in up a-Ill a n, to wait; Lat, manereo 
Zend m î z h d a; Gr 0 jJ.lUfJ&S; Goth. mizd-ô; 00 So mîzda. 
Zend y â r c, year; Goth. jer; 00 So ja1"ti, springo 
Zcnd yâouh, yâh, to gird; yâonha, dress; Gro (W(1 in 
(cfJJlvup.l; o. So flo-yasu, girdleo 
Zend r â ç t a, straight; Lato rectus; Gotho raihf-so 


1 See M M.'s Introduction to the Scitnce of Religion, p. 3ï2, noteo 
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Zend rap, to go; Lato repereo 
Zend v are z, to work, v are z a, work, v a r s t v a, work; 
Gotho vaurl'jan, to work; Gro top-ya, p""'; Gotho 7Jaurslv. 
Zend va ê t i, willow; Litho vyti-s, withy; Lat. vîtis. 
Zend ç tam a D, mouth; Gr 
T&fUI- 
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WESTMINSTER LEOTURE. 


ON MISSIONS) 


DEI lIVERED IN THE NAVE OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 
ON THE EVENING OF DECEMBER 3, 1873. 


THE number of religions ,vhich have attained sta- 
bilityand perlllanence in the history of the world is 
very sll1all. If we leave out of consideration those 
vague and varying forlns of faith and worship which 
1 " NOTICEo 
"Westminster Abbeyo Day of Intercession for Missions, Wednesday, 
December 3d, 18730 Lecture in the Nave, at eight o'clock, po mo 
HYMN 25 (Bp, Heber). 0 0 0 0 0 0 . 0 0 0 Wittenberg (p. 50)0 
" From Greenland's icy mountains, 
From India's coral strands, 
Where Mric's sunny fountains, 
Roll down their golden sands; 
From lllany an ancient river, 
From many a palmy plain, 
They call us to deliver 
Their land from error's chaino 


" What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o'er Ce)"lon's isle; 
Though every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile! 
In vain with lavi
h kindness 
The gifts of God are strown ; 
The heathen in his blindness 
Bows down to wood and stone 0 


U Can we whose souls are lighted 
With wi
dom from on high, 
Can we to men benighted 
The lamp of life deny? 
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we find among uncivilized and unsettled races, anlong 
ra.ces ignorant of reading and ,vritillg, ,vh( have 
neither a. literature nor laws, nor even hYlnns and 
pra. yers handed do,vn by oral teaching froln father to 
son, front Inother to daughter, we see that the nUIH- 
ber of the real historical religions of lllankilld aillounts 
to no Inore than eight. The Sen1itic races ha.ve pro- 
duced three - the J e\vish, the Christian, the l\foham- 
medan; the Aryan, or Indo-European races au equal 


Salvation, 0 Salvation! 
The joyful sound proclaim, 
Till earth's remotest nation 
Has learnt Messiah's name. 


"Waft, waft, ye winds, his story; 
And you, ye waters, roll; 
Till, like a sea of glory, 
It spreads from pole to pole; 
Till o'er our ransomed nature, 
The Lamb for sinners slain, 
Redeemer, King, Creator, 
In bliss returns to reigno Ameno 
&C There will be 8. I..ecture delivered in the Nave, on :Missions, by Profes- 
80r Max Müller, 
I. Ao 
Ps. 100 (New Version) 0 0 . . 0 0 0 . . Old Hundredth (po 21). 
"'Vith one consent let all the earth 
To Go(l their cheerful yoices raise; 
Glad homage pay with awful mirth, 
And sing before Him SOllgs of praiseo 
U Convinced that He is God alone, 
}<'rolll \Vhom both we and all proceed; 
We whom lie chooses for His own, 
The flock that lIe vouclu::nfes to feedo 


U 0 enter then His temple gate, 
Thence to His courts devoutly press; 
And still your grateful hymns repeat, 
And still His Kame with praises blesso 
U For He's the Lord supremely good, 
His mercy is forever sure; 
His truth, which all times firmly stood, 
To endless ages shall endur
o Ameno" 
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nunlber- the Brahman, the Buddhist, ana the Parsi. 
AdJ to these the two religious systeuls of China, that 
of Confucius and Lao-tse, and you have before you 
",,-hat lnay be called the eight distinct languages or 
utterances of the faith of nlankind froln the begin- 
ning of the ,vorld to the present day; you have be- 
fore you in broad outlines the religious nlap of the 
\v hole worldo 
All these religions, ho\vever, have a history, a. his- 
tory more deeply interesting than the history of lan- 
guage, or literature, or art, or politics. Religions are 
not unchangeable; on the contrary, they are ahvays 
gro\ving and changing; and if they cease to gro\v and 
cease to change, they cease to live. SOlne of these 
religions stand by themselves, totally independent of 
all the rest; others are closely united, or have influ- 
enced each other during various stages of their growth 
and decay. They must therefore be :::;tudied together, 
if ,ve \vish to understand their rpal character, their 
growth, their decay, and their resuscitations. l'hus, 
MohaInnledanisln ,vould be unintelligible without 
Christianity; Christianity without Judaism: and 
there are sinlilar bonds that hold together the grea.t 
religions of India and Persia - the faith of the 
Brahman, the Buddhist, and the Parsi. After a 
careful study of the origin and growth of these re- 
ligions, and after a critical examina.tion of the sacred 
books on \vhich all of them profess to be founded, it 
has become possible to subject theln all to a scientific 
classification, in the same manner as languages, appar- 
ently unconnected and nlutually unintelligible, have 
been scientifically arranged and classified; and by a 
conlparison of those points \vhich all or SOlne of theJn 
share in common, as well as by a detertuina.tion of 
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those which are peculiar to each, a ne\v science ha...q 
been called into life, a science which concerns us 
all, and in ,vhich all who truly care for religion 
lTIUSt sooner or later take their part - the Science 
of Religiono 
Among the various classifications 1 which have been 
applied to the religions of the world, there is one that 
interests us more immediately to-night, I n1ean the 
di vision into N on-l\tlissionary and .àlissionary relig- 
ions. This is by no means, as might be supposed, 
a classification based on an unimportant or Inerely 
accidental characteristic; on the contrary, it rests on 
,v hat is the very heart-blood in every systenl of hu- 
man faith. Among the six religions of the Aryan 
and Semitic world, there are three that are opposed 
to all missionary enterprise - Judaism, Braluna.nislTI, 
and Zoroastrianisln; and three that ha.ve a nlission- 
ary character fronl their very beginning- Buddhisn1, 
Mohauuuedanislu, and Christianity. 
The Je\vs, particularly in ancient tilHes, nevpr 
thought of spreading their religion. Their religion 
'vas to thcIll a trea
ure, a privilege, a blessing, SOlTIe- 
thing to ùistinguish thein, as the chosen people of 
God, floOlH .tU the rest of the ,vorld. ...\. Jew must 
be of the seeù of Abrahan1: and \vhen in later tilues, 
o\ving chiefly to political circumstances, the J e\V8 
had to aùlnit strangers to SOlnp of the privileges of 
th
ir theocracy, they looked upon thein, not as souls 
that had becn gained, sa.ved, born again into a ne,v 
brotherhood, but as strangers (t:'::
), a
 Pro::;elytes 
(7rpOlT
ÀVTOL); ,vhich llleans lHen ,vlio have C01l1C to 


1 Different systems of classification applied to the religions of the world 
are di!:olcu!'sed in my lntrotluctiun to the Sciellce (if R
li!Jiun, ppo 12
-143 
\'OLo 1\'0 16 
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them as aliens, not to be trusted, as their saying wa
, 
until the twenty-fourth generation.! 
A very similar feeling prevented the Brahmans 
from ever atternpting to proselytize those ,vho did 
not by birth belong to the spiritual aristocracy of 
their country. Their wish ,vas rather to keep the 
light to themselves, to repel intruders; they ,vent so 
far as to punish those ,vho happened to be near 
enough to hear even the sound of their prayers, or to 
witness their sacrifices. 2 
The Parsi, too, does not wish for converts to his re- 
ligion; he is proud of his faith, as of his blood; and 
though he believes in the final victory of truth and 
light, though he says to every Ulan, "Be bright as 
the sun, pure as the llloon," he hilllself does very lit- 
tle to drive away spiritual darkness from the face of 
the earth, by letting the light that is within him 
shine before the ,vorld. 
But no,v let us look at the other cllister of relig- 
ions, at Bnddhisnl, l\Iohannnedanism, and Christian- 
ity. However they may differ from each other in 
some of their most essential doctrines, this they share 
in COllnTIOn - they all have faith in thelnselves, they 
all have life and vigor, they want to convince, they 
mean to conquer. Froln the very earliest da\vn of 
their existence these three religions ,vere missionary; 
their very founders, or their first apostles, recognized 


1 U Proselyto ne fidas usque ad vigesimam quartam generationem," .Talkut 
Ruth, f. 16i3 0 d; Danz
 in M
uschen, Nov. Test. ex Tnlm. illustr., p. 651. 
2 Inditr, P1'()!l1.ess and Cundition, Blue Book presented to Parliament, 
18i'3, p, 99. "It is asserted (but the assertion must be taken with reserve) 
that it is a mistake to suppose that the Hindu religion is not proselytizing. 
Any number of outsiders, so long as they do not interfere with estaLli
heù 
castes, can form a new caste, and call thelllseh-es Hindus, and the llrah- 
mans are always ready to receive all who submit to and pay them." Can 
this be (.alled proselytizing 'I 
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the new duty of spreading the truth, of refuting 
error, of bringing the whole world to acknowledge 
tI)e paran10unt, if not the divine, authority of their 
doctrines. This is ,vhat gives to thcln all a COlnn10n 
expression, and lifts theIn high above the level of the 
other religions of the ,vodel. 
Let us begin with Buddhism. 'Ve know, indeed, 
very little of its origin and earliest gro,vth, for the 
earliest beginnings of all religions withdraw theln- 
selves by necessity fron) the eye of the historian. 
But ,ve have something like conternporaryevidence 
of the Great Council, held at Pâtali putra, 2-1:6 B. c., 
in ,vhich the sacred canon of the Buddhist scriptures 
Was settled, anù at the end of \vhich Inissionaries 
were chosen and sent forth to preach the ne\v doc- 
trine, not only in India, but far beyond the frontiers 
of that vast cunntry.! \Ve possess inscriptions con- 
taining the edicts of the king 'v ho \vas to Buddhism 
,vha.t Constantine was to Christianitv, ,vho broke 
oJ 
,vith the traJitions of the old religion of the Brah- 
man
, and recognized the doctrint's of Buddha as the 
state religion of InJia. 'Ve possess the descri ption 
of the Cuuncil of Pâtalipntra, ,vhiC'h ,vas to India 
,vhat the Council of Nicæa., 570 years la.ter, ,vas to 
Europe; and ,ve can still rea.d there 2 the siluple 
story, how the chief elder \vho had presided over the 
Council, a.n old TIm.n, too weak to travel by land, 
t11l1 
cal'rieJ frollI his hennitage to the Couneil in a. boat 
- ho\v that IHan, when the Council was OVPI\ }wgan 
· to reflect on the future, and found that tlH
 ti lll
' had 
COlne to establish the religion of Buddha in foreign 
countril
so lIe therefore dispatched SOlne .of the lllost 
eminent priests to Cashlnere, CaLul, and farther west, 


1 Cf. 
11(L1uLVCl
UJ cap. 50 


2 Cfo ,1IahtLt'anso, capo 120 
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to the colonies founded by the Greeks in Bactria, to 
Alexandria on the Caucasus, and other cities. He 
sent others northward to Nepal, and to the inhabited 
portions of the Hilllalayall 11loulltains. Another Inis- 
sion proceeded to t.he Dekhan, to the people of l\iy- 
sore, to the l\Iahrattas, perhaps to Goa.; nay, even 
Birilla. and Cey 1011 a.re lnentioned as anlong the earli- 
est nlissiollary stations of Buddhist priests. 'Ve still 
poss
ss accounts of their nlanner of preachingo \Vhen 
threatened by infuriated crowds, one of those Bud- 
dhist n1issionaries said cahnly," If the whole ,vorld, 
including the Deva heavens, ,vere to COOle and terrify 
me, they ,vould not be able to create in me fear and 
terror." And ,vhen he had brought the people to 
listen, he ùisl1lissed thenl \vith the simple prayer, 
"Do not hereafter give way to anger, as bef9re; do 
not destroy the crops, for all Jnen love happiness. 
Sho,v mercy to all living beings, and let Inel1 dwell in 
peace. " 
No doubt, the accounts of the successes achieved by 
those early n1Ïssionaries are exaggerated, and their 
fights ,vith snakes anù dragons and evil spirits renlind 
us sOlnetÏInes of the legendary a.ccounts of the achieve- 
Dlents of such Inen as St. Patrick in Ireland, or St. 
Doniface in Gennany. But the fact that Inission- 
aries ,vere sent out tu convert the world seems beyond 
the reach of rpasonaLle doubt; 1 and this fact repre- 
sents to us at that tilue a. new thought, ne\v, not only 
in the history of India, but in the history of the 
whole ,vorld. The recognition of a duty to preach 
the truth to every luan, WOlnan, and child, was an 
1 In some of the places mentioned by the Cln'oniele 3.S among the ear- 
liest stations of Bud(lhist missions, relics have been discovered containing 
the names of the very missionaries mentioned by the Clt run icleo See 
Koeppen, Die Religion d
8 Buddhft, p. 1880 
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idea opposetl to the deepest instincts of Brahnlanism ; 
and when, at the enJ of the chapter on the first mis- 
sions, ,ve rèad the sinl pIe ,yords of the old chronicler, 
" ,yho \vould deillur, if the salvation of the ,vorId is 
at stake?" ,ve feel at once that \ve ll10ve in a new 
world, we see the dawn of a ne\v day, the opening of 
vaster horizons - we feel, for the first tilHe in the 
history of the \vorId, the beating of the great heart 
of humanity.1 
The I{oran breathes a different spirit; it does not 
invite, it rather con1pels the ,vorid to COlne in. Yet 
there are passages, particularly in the earlier portions, 
which show that 
IohamTned, too, had rea1izpd the 
idea of humanity, and of a religion of luunanity; 
nay, tha.t at first he wished to unite his O\VU religion 
,vith that of the J e,vs and Christians, c0l11prehencl- 
ing all under the common nalne of Islânl. Islâll1 
Ineant originally humility or devotion; and all ,vho 
burnLIpd thelnselves before God, and were filled \vith 
real reverence, were called l\los1ilTIo "The Islâln," 
says 1\lohaITIlned, " is the true ,vorship of God. \Vhen 
men dispute with you, say, 'I an1 a 
Ioslitll.' .Ask 
tho8e who have sacred books, and ask the heathen; 
'Are Jon ::\Iosliu1?" If they are, tht>y are on the 
}Oight path; but if they turn away, thpl1 you have 
no other task but to delivcr the lnessage, to preaeh 
to them the Isitlino" 2 
As to our own religion, its very soul is IniHsionary, 
progressive, world-en1bracing; it ,vonid Cl'a
e to eX- 
ist, if it ceaseJ to be lnissionary - if it disreganled 
1 Kote A, p. 2660 

 }süun is the ,-erhal noun, nud .J(Jsltlll the participle of the same root, 
which al
o yields SaltÎm, pcace, and s,t1im and salym, whoh.', honc
to 
hlâm mpans, therefore, to f'ati
fy or pncify h). f()rh
aram:e; it also means 
simpl,}" subjection." t;prenger, Jfohammad, i. p, 6U; iiio 486. 
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the parting words of its Founder: "Go ye therefore 
and teach all nations, baptizing theln in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; 
teaching then1 to observe all things I have com- 
lllanded; and, 10, laIn .with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world." 
I t is this missionary character, peculiar to these 
three religions, Buddhisrn, Mohalnlnedanis111, and 
Christianity, ,vhich binds them together, and lifts 
theln to a higher sphere. Their diffen
nces, no 
doubt, are great; on some points they are opposed 
to each other like day and nighto But they could 
not be what they are, they could not have achieved 
\vhat they have achieved, unless the spirit of truth 
and the spirit of love had been ali ve in the hearts 
of their founders, their first messengers, and mis- 
SIonarIes. 
1'he spirit of truth is the life-spring of all religion, 
and where it exists it must manifest itself, it must 
plead, it n1ust persuade, it IllUst convince and con- 
verto l\1issionary work, however, in the usual sense 
of the ,vord, is only one lnanif
station of that spirit; 
for the saBle spirit ,vhich fills the heart of the mis- 
sionary with daring abroad, gives courage also to the 
preacher at hOlne, bearing witness to the truth that 
is within him. The religions ,vhich can boast of mis- 
sionaries ,vho left the old home of their childhood, 
and parted with parents and friends - never to meet 
again in this life - who went into the wilderness, 
"Tilling to spend a life of toil among strangers, ready, 
if Heed be, to lay do\vn their life as ,vitnpsses to the 
truth, as n1artyrs for the glory of God - the sanle 
religions are rich 
lso in those honest and intrepid in- 
quirers who, at the bidding of the Sa.1l1e spirit uf truth, 
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were ready to leave behind then1 the cherished creed 
of their chilJ.hood, to separate from the friends they 
loved best, to stand alone among men that shrug 
their shoulders, and ask, " '''ha.t is truth'?" and to 
bear in silence a nutrtyrd0111 more galling often than 
death itself. There are men who say that, if they 
held the ,vhole truth in their hand, they ,vould not 
open one finger. Such nlen kno\v little of the ,,'ork- 
ing of the spirit of truth, of the true ]uissionary spirit. 
As long as there are doubt and darkness and anxiety 
in the soul of an inquirer, reticence 111ay be his natu- 
ral attitude. But ,vhen once doubt has yielded to 
certainty, darkness to light, anx.iety to joy, the rays 
of truth \vill burst forth; and to close our hand or to 
shut our ]ips would be as inlpossible as for the petals 
of a. flower to shut themselves against the SUIll11lons 
of the sun of spring. 
\Vhat is there in this short life that should seal 
our lips? \Vhat should "e ,,'ait for, jf ,ve are not 
to speak here and now? There is nlissionary work 
at hotHe as lunch as abroad; tJH're are thousalHls 
,vaiting to listen if one Ulan ,vill bnt speak the truth, 
and nothing but the truth; there are thousands 
starving, because they cannot find that food \vhich 
is convenient fur them. 
.1\nd even if the spirit of truth nlight be chaine<<l 
do,vn by fpa.r or prudence, the spirit of love "on lei 
never yield. Once recogniz.p the COlll1l10n hrot1wr- 
hoo(l of Inallkilld, not as a name or a theory, but 
as a real bond, as a. bond Inore binding, Inure la.st- 
ing than the bonds of faInily, ca.ste, and ract', and 
the questiuns, \Vhy shonltl I upl
n n1Y' hand"! why 
should I oppn IllY IlPart? ,vhy shonl(l I spl\ak to 
nlY brother? ,vill never be aske(l ag:ullo Is it not 
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far better to speak than to ,valk through life silent, 
unkno,vn, unknowing? Has anyone of us ever 
spoken to his friend, and opened to hinl his innlost 
soul, and been ans,vered \yith harshness or repelled 
with scorn? Has anyone of us, be he priest or 
laynlan, ever listened to the honest questionings of a 
truth-loving soul, without feeling his o\vn soul filled 
,vith love? aye, without feeling hunlbled by the very 
honesty of a brother's confession ? 
If ,ve would but confess, friend to friend, if \ve 
would be but honest, man to lTIan, ,ve should not 
want confessors or confessionals. 
If our doubts and .difficulties are self-nla.de, if they 
can be removed by wiser and better men, ,vhy not 
give to our brother the opportunity of helping us? 
But if our difficulties are nut self-nlade, 'if they a.re 
not due either to ignorance or presul11ption, is it not 
even then better for us to kno\v that \ve are all carry- 
ing the same burden, the COlllmon burden of hUlnan- 
ity, if haply we lnay find, that for the heavy laden 
there is but one who can give thelll rest? 
There may be tinles \vhen silence is gold, and 
speech silver: but there are tÌJnes also ,vhen silence 
is death, and speech is life - the very life of Pel1te- 
CIJSt. 
How can man be afraid of man? How can we be 
afraid of those whonl we love? 
Are the young afpÚd of the old? But nothing 
delights the older Inall lllore than to see that he 
is trusted by the young, and that they believe he 
"Till tell theln the truth. 
Are the old afraid of the young? But nothing 
sustains the young more than to know that they do 
not stand alone in their troubles, and that in many 
trials of the soul the father is as helpless as the child. 
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Are thp ,vornen afraid of nlen? But men are not 
wiser in the things appertaining to God than 'VOlncn, 
and real love of God is theirs far more than ours. 
Are men afraid of women? But though won1en 
may hide their troubles more carefully, their heart 
aches as nluch as ours, ,vhen they \vhisper to them- 
selves, " Lord, I believe, help thou IllY unbelief." 
Are the laity afraid of the clergy? But \vhere is 
the clergyma.n 'v ho would not respect honest dou bt 
more than unquestioning faith? 
Are the clergy afraid of the laity? But surely 
we kno\v, in this place at least, tbat the clear voice 
of honesty and 11lunility dra\vs n10re hearts than the 
harsh accents of dogmatic assurance or ecclesiastic 
exclusiveness. 


" There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creedso" 


A missionary must know no fear; his heart must 
overflow with love - love of n1an, love of truth, love 
of God; and in this, the highest and truest sense of 
the ,vord, every Christian is, or ought to be, a nlis- 
slonary. 
And no\v, let us look again at the religions in 
,vhich the Inissionary spirit has been at ,york, and 
cOIn pare them ,vith those in which any attenlpt to 
convince others by argument, to save souls, to Lear 
,vitul'ss to the truth, is treated ,vith pity or scorn. 
The former are alive, the lattpr are dying or dpad. 
1'he religion of Zoroastpr - the rpligion of Cyrus, 
of Darius and Xerxes - which, but for the battles of 

IaratLon and Salan1Îs, Inight have hecolne thp re- 
ligion of the civilized \vorId, is 1l0\V pr()fes
pd by only 
100,000 souls - tha.t is, by about a ten-thou
andth 
part of the inhabitants of the \vorldo DHring tho 


. 
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last t,vo centuries their nunlber has steadily de- 
creased fronl four to one hundred thousand, and 
another century will probably exhaust what is still 
left of the worshippers of the Wise Spirit, Ahura- 
nutzda. 
rfhe J e\vs are about thirty times the nUluber of 
the Parsis, and they therefore represent a nlore ap- 
preciable portion of nlankind. 1'hough it is not 
likely that they will ever increase in nU111ber, yet 
such is their physical vigor and their intellectual 
tenacity, such also their pride of race and their faith 
in Jehovah, that ,ve call hardly iluagine that their 
patriarchal religion and their ancient customs will 
soon vanish fron) the face of the earth. 
But though the religions of the Parsis and Jews 
might justly seem to have paid the penalty of their 
anti-nlÌssionary spirit, ho,v, it will be said, can the 
sallIe be nlaintained with regard to the religion of 
the Bralunaus? That religion is still profegsed by 
at least 110,000,000 of human souls, and, to judge 
fro In the last census, even that enormous number 
falls nluëh short of the real trutho And yet I do not 
shrink from saying that their religion is dying or 
dead. And ,vhy? Because it cannot stand the light 
of day. l'he ,vorship of Siva, of Vishnu, and the 
other popular deities, is of the same, nay, in many 
cases of a more degraded and savage character than 
the ,vorship of Jupiter, Apollo, and Minerva; it be- 
longs to a stratum of thought which is long buried 
beneath our feet: it 111ay live on, like the lion and 
the tiger, but the 11lere air of free thought and civil- 
ized life will extinguish it. A religion Il1ay linger 
011 for a long time, it may be accepted by the large 
Inasses of the people, because it is there, and there is 
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nothing bettero But whpn a religion has ceased to 
prodllcP defpnders of the faith, prophets, chanlpions, 
lllartyrs, it has ceased to Ii ve, in the true sense of the 
,vord; and in that sense the old, orthodox Brahman- 
iSIH has ceased to live for more than a thousand 


years. 
I t is true there are millions of children, women, 
and Inen in India. ,vho fall do,vn before the stone 
in1age of Vishnu, ,vith his four arms, riding on a 
creature half bird, half lnan, or sleeping on the ser- 
pent; ,vito ,vorship ð'iva, a monster with three eyes, 
riding naked on a bull, ,vith a necklace of skulls for 
his ornalnent. 1:'here are human beings ,vho still be- 
lieve in a god of ,val", I{ârtikêya, ,vith six faces, 
riding on a peacock, and holding bo\v and arro\v in 
his hands; and who invoke a god of succeS8, Ganesa, 
,vith four hands and an elephant's head, sitting on a 
rato Nay, it is true that, in the broad daylight of 
the nineteenth century, the figure of the goddess 
}{ali i
 carried through thp streets of her o\vn city, 
Calcutta,l her wild disheveled hair reaching to her 
fept, ,vith a necklace of hun1an heads, her tongue 
protruded from her mouth, her girdle stained \vith 
blood. All this is true; but a
k any lIindu ,vho 
can read and ,vrite and think, \vhcther these arc the 
gotls he believes in, and he will smile at your cr
- 
dulity. IIow long this living dea.th of national re- 
ligion in India. nlay last, no one can t
ll: for our 
purposes, however, for gaining an idea. of th
 issllP 
of the great religious struggle of the future, that re- 
ligion too is dead and goneo 
The three religions which are alive, and bet,veen 


1 Lassen Indische Alterthumskunde, \'010 iv. po 6350 Cf. Indian Anti- 
quary, 1873, p. 370. Academy, 1874, p. 610 
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which the decisive battle for the dominion of the ,vorId 
will have to be fought, are the three Inissionary relig- 
ions, Buddhisn
, l1Ioltarnmedanism, and Ohristianity. 
Though religious statistics are perhaps the most Ull- 
certain of all, yet it is ,veIl to have a general concep- 
tion of the forces of our enenlies; and it is well to 
know that, though the nUlllber of Christians is double 
the number of Mohanl111edans, the BudJhist religion 
still occupies the first place in the religious census of 
mankind. 1 
Buddhisln rules supreme in Central, Northern, 
Eastern, and Southern Asia, and it gradually absorbs 
whatever there is left of aboriginal heathenisHl in tha.t 
vast and populous area. 
l\lohanllnedanism claims as its own Arabia, Persia, 
great parts of. India, Asia l\Iiuor, Turkey, and Egypt; 
and its greatest conq uests by missionary efforts are 
made among the heathen population of Africa. 
Christianity reigns in Europe and Alnerica, and it 
is conquering the native races of Polynesia and 1\Iel- 
anesia, ,vhile its n1Ïssionary outposts are scattered all 
over the world. 
Between these three powers, then, the religious 
battle of the future, the Holy War of mankind, will 
have to be fought, and is being fought at the present 
nloHlent, though apparently ,vith little effect. To 
convert a Mohalnn1edan is difficult; to con vert a 
Buddhist, more difficult still; to convert a Christian, 
let us hope, well nigh impossible. 
'Vhat then, it may be asked, is the use of mission- 
aries? Why should we spend luillions on foreign 
missions, when there are children in our cities who 


1 Chips from a German Workshop, vol. i. ; Essays on the Science of Re- 
ligion, ppo IG1, 2160 
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are allowed to gro,v up in ignorance? 'V"hy Rhould 
we deprive ourselves of sonle of the noblest, boldest, 
most ardent and devoted spirits and selld thcIn into 
the wilderness, ,vhile so many laborers are wanted in 
the vineyard at honle. 
It is right to ask these questions; and we ought 
not to blame those political economists ,vho teU us 
that every convert costs us .t200, and that at the 
present rate of progress it ,vould take more than 
200,000 years to evangelize the worldo 1'here is 
nothing at all startling in these figureso Every child 
born in Europe is as nluch a heathen as the child uf a. 
1\lelanesian cannibal; and it costs us more than .t200 
to turn a child into a Christian mano rrhe other 
calculation is totally erroneous; for an intellectual 
harvest must not be calculated by adding silnply grain 
to grain, but by counting each grain as a living seed, 
that will bring forth fruit a hundred and a thousand 
fold. 
If we want to know \vhat ,york there is for the 
Inissionary to do, \vhat re:::;ults ,ve Inay expect froIn 
it, \\e nlust distinguish between two kinds of work: 
the one is parental, the other controversial. Aluong 
uncivilized races the ,york of the missionary is the 
,york of a parent; ,vhether his pupils are young in 
years or old, he ha.s to treat them with a parent's 
love, to teach them with a parent's a.uthority; he ha.
 
to \vin theIn, not to argue \vith theine I know this 
kind of Iuissionary work is often despised; it is called 
mere religious kidnapping; and it is said that Inis- 
siollary success obtained by such lneans proves nothing 
for the truth of Christianity; that the ehilc.l hau(letl 
over to a l\Iohaull11edan would gro\v up a. 
Iohaln- 
luedal1, as ntH(,h as a. cltild taken hy a. Chri:jtian 
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mIssIonary becomes a Christian. All this is true; 
Inissionary success obtained by such nleans proves 
nothing for the truth of our creeds: but it proves, 
,vhat is far lnore inIportant, it proves Christian love. 
Reaù only the "Life of Patteson," the bishop of 
1Ylelanesia; follow him in his vessel, sailing froin 
i
land to island, begging for children, carrying thein 
off as a mother her ne\v-born child, nursing then1, 
washing and conI bing them, clothing theIn, feeding 
them, teaching them in his Episcopal Palace, in 
which he hin1self is everything, nurse, and house- 
Inaid, and cook, schoolmaster, physician, and bishop 
-read there, ho\v that man ,vho tore hiIl1self away 
from his aged father, from bis friends, from his 
favorite studies and pursuits, had the nlost loving of 
hearts for these children, how indignantly he re- 
pelled for them the name of savages, ho\v he trusted 
them, respected them, honored them, and ,vhen they 
were forined and stablisbed, took thelll back to 
their island home, there to be a leaven for future 
ages. Yes, read the life, the work, the death of that 
lnan, a death in very truth, a ransom for the sins of 
others - and then say whether you would like to 
suppress a profession that can call forth such self- 
denial, such heroism, such sanctity, such love. It 
has been my privilege to have known sonle of tbe 
finest and noblest spirits \vhich England has pro- 
duced during this century, but there is none to whose 
memory I look up \vith greater reverence, none by 
whose friendsbip I feel Blore deeply humbled than by 
that of that true saint, that true martyr, that truly 
parental missionary. 
'fhe ,vork of the parental lnissionary is clear, and 
its success undeniable, not only in Polyne:;ia. and 
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Melanesia, but in many parts of IndIa - (think only 
of the bright light of Tinnevelly) - in Africa, in 
China, in America, in Syria, in Turkey, aye, in the 
very heart of London. 
The case is different ,vith the controversial mis- 
sionary, who has to attack the faith of men brought 
up in other religions, in religions ,vhich conta.in n1uch 
truth, though mixed up with Inuch error. Here the 
difficulties are imn1ense, the results very discouraging. 
Nor need \ve 'v onder at this. \Ve kno\v, each of 11S, 
but too well, ho\v little argtunent avails in theological 
discussion; how often it produces the very opposite 
result of what ,ve expected; confirn1 ing rather than 
shaking opinions no less erroneous, no less indpfensi- 
bIe, than many articles of the .l\lohan1n1edan or Bud- 
dhist faith. 
And even when a.rgument proves successful, ,vhen 
it forces a verdict from an unwilling judge, how often 
has the result been disappointing; because in tear- 
ing up the rotten stem on which the tree rested, its 
tenderest fibres have been injured, its roots unsettled, 
its life destroyed. 
1Ve have little ground to expect that these contro- 
versial ,veapons ,vill carry the da.y in the struggle be- 
tween the three great religions of the worldo 
But there is a third kind of missionary activity, 
,vhich has produced the 11l0st inlportant results, and 
through ,vhich alone, I believe, the final victory \vill 
be gainedo 'Vhenever two religions are brought into 
contact, when melnbers of each live togl,ther in peace, 
abstaining from all direct attell1pts at conversion, 
,vhether by force or by argnlTIE.'nt, though conscious 
all the tllIte of the fact that the)' awl thl'il o n.ligiull 
a.rt-' on tht
ir trial, that they H,1'(' hl.ing wat('hed, that 
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they are responsible for all they say and do - the 
effect has always been the greatest blessing to butho 
It calls out all the best elements in each, and at the 
same time keeps under all that is felt to be of doubt- 
ful value, of uncertain truth. "\Vhenever this has 
happened in the history of the world, it has generally 
led either to the reforln of both systems, or to the 
foundation of a ne,v religion. 
'Vhen after the conquest of India the violent meas- 
ures for the conversion of the Hindus to l\fohanlnled- 
anislH had ceased, and l\Iohanllnedans and Brahlnans 
lived together in the enjoYlnent of perfect equality, 
the result ,vas a purified l\Iohanl1uedallisDl, and a 
purified Brahulanisnl. 1 The ,vorshippel's of VisIlJlu, 
Siva, and other deities became ashalued of thesè IllY- 
thologiea1 gods, and ,vere led to adn1Ít that thel
 was, 
pither over and above these individual deities, or in- 
stead of thPIll, a higher divine po\ver (the Para- 
Bra.luna), the true source of all being, the only and 
aln1ighty ruler of the workl. '-fhat religious n1ove- 
nlent assumed its most importa.nt developnlent at the 
beginning of the twelfth century, when Rânlâllnga. 
founded the refornled sect of the ,vorshi ppers of 
Vishnu; and again, in the fourteenth century, .when 
his fifth successor, Râlnâna.llda, inlparted a still nlorc 
liberal character to that po,verful sect. Not only dill 
he abolish Inany of the restrictions of caste, 11lany of 
the Ininute ceremonial observances in eating, drink- 
ing, and bathing, but he replaced the classical San- 
sln,it - \vhieh \vas unintelligible to the large Juasses 
of the people - Ly the living vernaculars, in ,vhich 
he preached a purer worship of God. 


1 Lassen, l'll,dische AltertlLUmskunde, vol. ivo po 606; Wilson, ASIatIc 
Reðearches, xvi. p. 210 
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rfhe 1110St renlarkable luan of that tilne was a 
'\veaver, the pupil of l{thnânanda, known by the 
nalllè of l{abir. He indeed deser\Ted the nalue which 
the nlénlLers of the refol'lned. sect claill1eJ. for theul- 
selves, A vadhûta, ,vhich 11leans one whu has shaken uff 
the dust of supe'rstitiono He broke entirely with the 
popular 111ythology and the CustOlllS of the cerenlonia.l 
law, and addressed hiInself alike to Hiudu and. 
Io- 
hanlllledan. According to hÏ1n, there is but one God, 
the creator of the "Torld, ,vithout beginning and end, 
of inconceivable purity, and irresistible strength. rrhe 
pure nlan is the ilnage of God, and aftel' death attains 
cOllilnunity,vith God. The cOllllualldlnents of I\"aLir 
are few: Kot to injure anything that has life, for 
life is of God; to speak the truth; to keep aloof 
from tlH
 ,vorld; to obey the teacher. His poetry is 
most beautiful, hardly surpassed. ill any other lan- 


guageo 
Still IHorp jlnportant in the history of India was 
the refol'ln of N tluak, the foul1(ler of the Sikh relig- 
ion. IIp, too, \vol'ke(l entirely in the spirit of Kabir. 
Uuth labored t.ù pprsuade the IIindus and ...\lohaln- 
lnedans that thp truly eð
(
ntial parts of their crceJs 
,v('re the saine, that they ought to discanl the varie- 
ties of pra
tieal detail, and the corruptions of their 
teachers, fur the worsbip of the Oue Only 8uprellw, 
,vhether he \Vas terlned Alla.h or Vishnu. 
'l'he effect of these religious rpfornls has becn 
highly beneficial; it has cut into the very root::) of 
iclolatrj, and has 
IHOl}ad throughout Inùia an intclli- 
gput and Rpiritual wurship, which Illa) at an) tilllO 
devplop into a. higlwr natiunal l'I'l'l'(l. 
'fhe Salnf' effe(
t which 
I()halnllH'clallislll prm1w'l'cl 
011 1 I il1dui
nl it; JlU\\ Leillg prulluced, ill a. IllllCh 
'01.. I\". 17 
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higher degree, on the religious mind of India by the 
mere presence of Christianity. l."hat silent influence 
began to tell many years ago, even at a tinle \vhen 
no lllissionaries were allo\ved within the territory of 
the old East India Company. Its first representative 
\vas RaIn l\lohun l{oy, born just one hundred years 
ago, in 1772, who died at Bristol in 1833, the founder 
of the Brahma-Salnâj. A man so. highly cultivated 
and so highly religious as he was, could not but feel 
hunliliated at the spectacle which the popular religion 
of his country presented to his English friendso He 
drew their attention to the fact tha.t there \vas a 
purer religion to be found in the old sacred \vritings 
of his people, the Vedaso He went so far as to claim 
for the Vedas a divine origin, and to a.ttelnpt the 
foundation of a refornled faith on their authority. In 
this attelnpt he failed. 
No doubt the Vedas and other works of the ancient 
poets and prophets of India, contain treasures of 
truth, which ought never to be forgotten, least of all 
by the sons of h1l1ia. The late good Bishop Cutton, 
in his address to the students of a luissionary institu- 
tion at Calcutta, advised thelll to use a certain hynl11 
of the Rig- Veda in their daily prayers. 1 Nowhere 
do we find stronger arguments against idolatry, no- 
where has the unity of the Deity been upheld more 
strenuously against the errors of polytheism than by 
some of the ancient sages of India. Even in the 
oldest of their sacred books, the Rig-Veda, con1posed 
three or four thousand years ago - where we find 
hymns addressed to the different deities of the sky, the 
air, the earth, the rivers- the protest of the hU111an 
hea.rt HgaiuBt llJany gu(ls, breaks forth fruln tilHe to 
1 bet: Brahmic Q.u.
:5tion:; (!l the Doy, 186U, p. ..1..00 
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tilne ,vith no uncertain soundo One poet, after he 
has aske(1 to ,vhoIl1 sacrifice is tIne, answers, " to IIi In 
,vho is God above a.ll goJs." 1 Another poet, after 
enuInera.ting the DaInes of lllany deities, affirnls, with- 
out hesitation, tha.t "these are all but n
Ul1es of lIitn 
whu is Ùne." And even ,vhen single deities are in- 
voked, it is not difficult to see that, in the 111ind of 
the poet, each one of tlH
 Íl:.tlnes is Ineant to express 
the highest conception of deity of which the hUlnan 
n1Índ was then capable. rflle god of the sky is called 
:Father and 
Iother a.nd Friend; he is the Creator, 
thc Upholder of the Universe; he rewards virtue anù 
punishes sin; he listens to the prayers of those ,vho 
love hitn. 
But granting all this, we may ,yell understand why 
an attelnpt to claim for these books a divine origin, 
aHd thus to make them an artificial foundation for a 
new religion, failed. rrhe SUl'('pssor of Ran1 
Iohlln 
!{oy, the IHoesellt hpad of the Bl'al11ua-Saluflj, tlH} 
wise aud excellcnt Dcbelldranâth rra.gorp, was for a. 
tiIIlC evcn n10re dccided in holding to the V 
das as 
the sole foundation of the nc\v faith. But this couhl 
not last. As soon as the true character of the Ve- 
das,2 which but fc\v people in India can uIl(h'rstalld, 
becarne known, partly through the efforts of native, 
partly of European scholars, the Indian reformers re- 
linquished the claill1 of divinc inspiration in favor of 
their Vedas, aud were satiHfied with a selection of 
pa

ages froTl! the ,vorks of the anciuut sages uf I Hllia, 
to e:\.press and elHbody the crced which the Illt'IllLl'n
 
of the Braluna-Salnâj hole1 in ('oIl1l1lon,3 


1 /I ;.story (If Ancient ðan.,k,.it Liteml",.e, hy 
1. 
1. (2d CII.) p. 5G90 
2 Tltt' Adi Jjl"frlllll"-
"71Wj, lis t'Í( II"Stf1U/ l'rÙ,I'Í/,I,.olo, f':tI"lItla, IX;(},p.lO, 
3 A lJ,'Ù/ JJi.
tu,.!/ uf th
 Cal,., ttn Bra/", a 
""""uÿ, lhti1'l, p. J.J. 
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The ,york which these religious refvrmers ha. ve 
been doing in India is excellent, and those only ,vho 
kno\v ,vhat it is, in religious lnatters, to break with 
the past, to forsake the established CUSt01l1 of a nation, 
to oppose the rush of public opinion, to brave adverse 
criticism, to subn1Ït to social persecution, can fOrIn 
any idea of \vhat those Inen have suffered, in bearing 
witness to the truth that was within theln. 
They could not reckon on any sYlnpathy on the 
part of Christian n1Ïssionaries; nor did their ,york 
attract much attention in Europe till very lately, 
when a schism broke out in the ßrahnla-Salnåj be- 
t,veen the old conservative party and a new party, 
led by I{eshub Chunder Sen. 'fhe fonner, though 
willing to surrender all that ,vas clea.rly idolatrous in 
the ancient religion and custorns of India., \vished to 
retain all that might safely be retained: it did not 
,vish to see the religion of India denationalized. The 
other party, inspired and led by I{eshub Chunder 
Sen, went further in their zeal for religious Pllloity. 
All that slnacked of the old lea.ven ,vas to be surren- 
dered; not only caste, but even that sacred cord - the 
religious riband ,vhich Inakcs and nlarks the Brah- 
lnan, which is to remind him at every moment of his 
life, and whatever work he may be engageù in, of his 
God, of his ancestors, and of his children - even that 
,vas to be abandoned; and instead of founding their 
creed exclusively on the utterances of the ancient 
sages of their o\vn country, all that ,vas best in the 
sacred books of the ,vhole ,vorId ,vas selectell and 
funned into a ne\v sacred coùe. l 
The schisn1 between these two parties is deeply to 
be deplored; but it is a sign of life. It augurs success 
1 
ee Note B, p. 2tj
. 


., 
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rather than failure for the future. It is the sanle 
schisl11 which St. Paul had to heal in the Church of 
Corinth, and he healed it with the ,vord
, so often 
misunderstood, "I(uo,vledge puffeth up, but charity 
edifieth. " 
In the eyes of our nlissionaries this religious rpforITI 
in India has not founù much fa\Tor: nor upeJ \ve 
,yonder at this. Their object is to transplant, if pos- 
sible, Christianity in its fqll integrity froin Engla.nd 
to lndia, as we Inight "ish to transplant a full-grown 
tree. They ùo not deny the nloral ,vorth, the noble 
aspirations, tIle self-sa.crificing zeal of these native re- 
forIners; but they fear that all this ,vill but increase 
their dangerous influence, and retard the progress of 
Christianity, by dra,ving SOHle of the best minds of 
India, that nlight have been gainl}d over to our rplig- 
ion, into a Jifferpnt currento They feel towal'Lls 
Keshub Chunder Sell l as Athallasills Inight have felt 
towards Ulfilas, the Arian Bishop of the Goths: :tlHI 
yet, \vhat would have becolne of Christianity in 
Europe but for those Gothic races, but for those 
Arian heretics, ,vho \vere considered more dangerous 
than downright pagans? 
If ,ve think of the future of India, and of thp influ- 
ence which that country has always eXCJoCiSl'd on the 
East, the movelncnt of religious rt'forJll which is 1l0\V 
going on appea.rs to Iny nlind tht 1 nlost 1110rnl'ntons 
in this InOluentous centuI'Y. If our Inissionarip
 feel 
cOIlRtrained to repudiate it as their own ,vork, history 
will be nlore just to them than they thl'lnspl n'so 2 


1 Ree Note G, p, 2720 
2 Th(' Indian .1fi,.ror (S('pt, 10, 18G!J) (,Oll
t:lIltly tn-ats of missiollar
. 
effl)rt
 of \.arious kinds in a spirit which is Hot only fril'ndly, hut c'9cn tle- 
8irous of rcdprocnl 8ympath
'; and hopt.ful that wlmtc\.l'r diff.-n-Ill"-s may 
oxi:,t bet\\ eell them (the mi
siolluries) and the Hrahmos, the tw - partics 
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And if not as the \vork of Christian n1Ïsslonaries, it ' 
,viII be recognized hereafter as the ,york of those nlis- 
aionary Christians ,vho have livell in Intlia, as exanl- 
pIes of a true Christian life, who have approached 
the natives in a truly Inissionary spirit, in the spirit 
of truth and in the spirit of love; ,vhose bright pres- 
ence has thawed the ice, and brought out beneath it 
the old soil, ready to blossOlll into new lifeo These 
Indian puritans are not against us; for all the highest 
purposes of life they are ,vith us, and \ve, I trust, with 
theln. "\Vhat ,vould the early Christians have said to 
n1en, outside the pale of Christianity, who spoke of 
Christ and his doctrine as some of these Indian re- 
formers? \V ould they have said to thenl, H Unless 
you speak our language and think our thoughts, 
unless you accept our Creed and sign our Articles, we 
can have nothing in conlmon ,vith you." 
o that Christians, and particularly rnissionarips, 
would la.y to heart the ,vords of a n1Ïssionary Bishop! 1 
'
I have for years thought," writes Bishop Patteson, 
" that \ve seek ìn our missions a great deal too much 
to nlake English Christians. . . . . Evidently the 
heathen man is not treated fairly, if ,ve enclunber our 
1nessage with unnecessary requirelnents. The ancient 
Church htd its 'selection of fundalnentals.' . . . . 
Anyone can see what mistakes \ve have nuule in 
India. . . . Fe\v men think themselves into the state 
of the Eastern mind. . . . \Ve seek to denationalize 


will heartily combine as brethren to exterminate idolatry, and promote true 
morality in India. 
Many of our ministers and leading men, says the /nd-ian J1fil'l'or, are 
recruited from missionary schools, which, by aff()
ùing religious education, 
prove more favorable to the wowth and 
preaù of Brahmoism than govern- 
ment schools with Comte and Secularism (bulÙm Theism, hy S. D. Collet, 
1870, p. 22). 
1 Life of John Coleridge Pattesun, by C. M, Yongc, iio po 1610 
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these }'aces, as far as I can see; whereas \ve ought 
surely to change as little as posHible - only what is 
clearly inCollipatible ,vith the silnplest fortn of 
Christian teaching and practice. I do not Inean tha.t 
,ve are to cOluproluise truth . . . . but do wc not 
overlay it a good deal \vith lllllnan traJitions ! " 
If ,ve had many such Inissionaries as Bisllop Patte- 
son and Bishop Cotton, if Christia.nity were not only 
prpached, but lived in that spirit, it \voul(l then prove 
itself ,vhat it is - the religion of hUll1anity at large, 
large enough itself to take in all shades and diversi- 
ties of character and race. 
And more than that - if this trlie lnissionary 
spirit, this spirit of truth and love, of forbeara.nce, of 
trust, of toleration, of humility, were once to kindle 
the hearts of all those chivalrous alnbassadors of 
Christ, the message of the Gospel ,vhich they have 
to deli vcr would then Lecome as great a blessing to 
the giver as to the receiver. Even now, lltissionary 
,vork unites, both at bOllle and abroad, those ,vito 
are ,videl y separated by the barriers of theological 
sects. l 


1 "The large body of European and American missionaries . ettIed in 
India bring their various moral influences to bear upon the country with 
the greater force, because they act together with a compactness which is 
but little understood. Though belonging to various denominations of 
Christians, yet from the nature of their wurk o their isolaterl. position. ßnd 
thcir long experience, they have been led to think rather of the numcrous 
que
tions on which they ag-ree, than of those on which they differ, amI 
tl1(')" coiiperat(' heartily to
eth,>r, Localities are di\'ided among- them hy 
friendly arrangcmcnts, and, with a few exceptions, it is a fixe(l TUll' among 
them that they will not interfere with each other's con\'crts and each other's 
ßpheres of duty. School books, tr:Ul!.lations of the :-'('ripturcs anrl. rt'!i
iou!1 
works, prepared by various mi
:;i()ng, are used in common; allli help ILIHI 
impron>ments secHrl>(l by one mis
ion are freely placed at the command of 
all. The large body of missionaries resident in f>;lch of the prt'
idt'n('y 
towns furm mis
ionary conferences, hold periOl.1ic Inl'etings, and act to- 
gether on public matlers o They ha\rc frequcntly nddrc:':"I
d the Indian 
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It might do so far lTIOre still. 'Vhen ,ve stand hp- 
fore a COlnlnon eneluy, ,ve soon forget our o\vn sUlall 
feuds. But ,vhy? Often, I fear, frolll Illotives of 
prudence only and selfishness. Can we not, then, 
if \ve stand in spirit before a comnlon friend - can 
,ve not, before the face of God, forget our slnall fends, 
for very shanle? If missionaries a.dn1Ït to their fold 
converts ,vho can hardly understa.nd the equivocal 
abstractions of our creeds and forolulas, is it nec- 
essary to exclude those ,vho understand thenl but too 
,veIl to subn1Ït the ,vings of their frèe spirit to such 
galling chains! When ,ve try to .think of the lnaj- 
esty of God, ,vhat are all those fornlulas but th
 
stanlnlerings of children, which only a loving father 
can interpret and understand! l"he fundalnentals 
of our rf\ligion are not in these poor creeds; true 
Christianity lives, not in our belief, but in our lovp 
- in our love of God, and in our love of man, founded 
on OU1 0 love of God. 
rThat is the "Thole La. 'v and the Prophets, that is 
the religion to be preached to the ,vhole ,vorId, tha.t 
is the Gospel ,vhich ,vill conquer all other religions 
-even Buddhisul and l\lohall1medanism-\vhich \viII 
,vin the hearts of an Inen. 
There can never be too In uch love, though there 
may be too lunch faith - particularly ,vhen it leads 
to the requirement of exactly the same measure of 
faith in others. Let those who ,vish for the true 


government on important social qnestions invoh.ing the welfare of the na- 
tive community, and have sugge:;t
d valuaùle improvemcnts in existing 
laws. During the past twenty :rear
, on five occa!'ions, general confcrencps 
ha,.e heen held for mutual consultation rc!'pccting their mis!"iollary work; 
and in January last, at the latest of these gatherings, at Allahabad, 121 
missionaries met together, belonging to twenty different societies, and in- 
cluding senral men of long expericnce who have ùeen twcnty )'ears in 
India." India, Pro!}ress and Cundition, 1873, po 1340 
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success of Inissionary ,york learn to thro,v in of the 
abundance of their faith; let thenl learn to denland 
less from others than fronl then1selves. That is the 
best offering, the Inost valua.ble contribution \vhich 
they can lnake to-day to the n1Ïssionary cause. 
Let missionaries preach the Gospel again as it ,vas 
prtlached \vhen it began the conquest of the ROnUtll 
.ßn1pire and the Gothic nations; when it had to 
struggle \vith powers and principalities, ,vith tilue- 
honored religions and triU111phant philosophies, with 
pride of civilization and savagery of life - and yet 
came out victorious. At that tÎlne conversion was 
not a question to be settled by the aC"'ceptance or re- 
jection of certain fOI'lnulas or articles; a silnple prayer 
,vas often enough: "God be luerciful to l11e a sin- 
ner." 
There is one kind of faith that revels in ,vords, 
there is another that can hardly find utterance: the 
fornlcr is like richp8 that conle to us by inheritance; 
the la.tter is like the daily bread, which each of us 
has to win in the sweat of his bro\v. \Ve cannot 
expect the forlner from ne,v converts; ,ve ought not 
to expect it or to exact it, for fear that it might lead 
to hypocrisy or superstition. The mere believing uf 
l11iracles, the IHere reppating of forlnulas requires no 
effort in converts, brought up to believe in the 
Purânas of the llraluuans or the BudùllÍst Gâtakas. 
rrhey find it luuch casier to accept a legPlld than to 
love God, to repea.t a crepd tha.n to forgive their 
cnemicH. In this r
spcct they are exactly like our- 
selves. Let missionarie
 rClllPlllbpr that tilt' Christian 
faith at hOll1P is no long
r \vhat it was, :uHl that it 
is inlpossible to ha.ve one Creed to pn'a.eh ahroad, 
another to preach at home. 
Iuch that was fornlerly 
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considered as essential is no\v neglected; n1uch that 
was forn1erly neglected is no\v considered as essential. 
I think of the laity more than of the clergy; but 
what ,vonld the clergy be \vithont the laity? There 
are InallY of our best men, men of the greatest 
power and influence in literature, science, art, politics, 
aye even in the Church itself, who are no longer 
Christian in the old sense of the word. Some ilnag- 
ine they have ceased to be Christians altogether, 
because they feel that they cannot believe as luuch 
as others profess to believe. We cannot afford .to 
lose these nlen, nor shall we lose then1 if we learn 
to be satisfied \vith what satisfied Christ and the 
Apostles,. \vith what satisfies many a hard-,vorking 
n1Íssionary. If Christianity is to retain its hold on 
Europe and Alnerica, if it is to conquer in the Holy 
'Val' of the future, it lnust throw off its heavy arll10r, 
the helmet of brass and the coat of luail, and face 
the world like David, \vith his staff, his stones, anù 
his slingo 'Ve \vant less of creeds, but more of 
trust; less of cerenlony, but more of work; less of 
solemnity, but more of genial honesty; less of doC'. 
trine, but In ore of love. There is a faith, as sInall 
as a grain of mustard-seed, but that grain alone can 
nlove l11ountains, and Inore than that, it can Inove 
hearts. \Vhatever the \vorId nlay say of us, of 11S of 
little faith, let us relnember that there ,vas one who 
accepted the offering of the poor widow. She threw 
in but t,vo mites, but that was all she had, even all 
her living. 
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NOTE Ao 


l\Iahâdayassâpi .9ina
sa kaddltanam, 
Vihåya pattam amatam sukham pi ta 
Karimsu lokassa hitam tahim tahim, 
UhaveY)'a ko loh.ahite pamâdavâ? 
The fir:--t line is elliptical. 
(Imitating) the resignation of the all-merciful Conqueror, 
They al
o, resigning the deathless bliss within their reach, 
\V orkcd the welfare of man kind in various landso 
'Vhat man is there who would be remiss in doing good to mankind? 


Hardy, in his" l\lanual of Budtlhism" (p, 187), relates how 
fifty-four prim
cs and a thousand fire-wor
hippers hecame the 
di:,ciple
 of lluddhao " 'Vhilst Buddha remained at hipatana, 
Yasa, the son of Sujata, who had bcen brought up in all delicacy, 
one night went secrctly to him, was rl'cci\'cd with affcction, 
bccame a pricst, and entcrcd the first path. The father, on dis- 
covcring that he had fleù, was di
consolatc: hut Buddha. ddiv- 
ered to him a discourse, by which hc hecame a rahat, The fifty- 
fuur companions of Yasa went to the monastery to induce him to 
return, and play with thcm as mmal; but when they sa.w him, 
they were so struck with his manner ami appearance, that they 
also resolved on becoming pricstso 'Vhcn they wput to Buùdha., 
they were admitteù, Ly the power of i I'd hi received the pi r i- 
k a l' a rcquisites of the prie:-;thood, anù becamc rahat
, Bwlùh.L 
had now sixty disciples who were rahats, and he commandeù 
them to 
o by difierent ways, and proclaim to all that a SlIprelllC 
l1u()dha. hat) appearcd in the worl<lo" 
.1\11'0 Childer
 has kindly sent me the following extraet from 
.Fal1sLüll's H Dhammapa(la" (po 119), where the 
allle story is 
told :- 
o 0 0 0 Ya
aklilaplltta
sa llpanissayas:uJI pattim disvâ tam rat- 
tibhâge niLLiY!Jitvà geham pah.îya. nikkhantam U l'hi Ya
i.Ìti" 
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. 
pakkositvâ, tasmiñ ñeva rattibhâge sotâpattiphalam punaùivase 
arahattam pâpesio Apare pi tassa sahâyake katupannâsagane 
ehibhikkhupabbag,qâya pabLâgctvâ arahattam pâpesi. Evam 
loke eka
atthiyâ arahantesu gâtesu vuuhavasso pavâretvâ "kara- 
tha bhikkhave kârikan " ti sauhim bhikkhû disâsu pesctvâo 0 0 0 . 
" Sceing that the young nobleman Yasa. was ripe for conversion, 
in the night, when weary with the vanities of the worlù he had 
left his homc and embraccd the ascetic life, - he called him, 
sayill
, 'Follow me, Yasa,' and that very night he caused him 
to oLtain the fruition of the first path, anù on the following ùay 
arhatshipo And fifty-four other persons, who were friends of 
Yasa.'s, he ordained with the formula, 'Follow me, priest,' and 
cam
eù them to attain arhatshipo Thus when there were sixty- 
one arhats in the world, having passed the period of seclusion 
during the rains and resumed active duties, he sent forth the 
sixty priests ill all directions, saying, , Go forth, priests, on your 
roulllis (or travels).' " 
Another pa

age, too, showing Buddha's desire to see his doc- 
trine preached in the whole world, was pointed out to me by 

lro Childers from the ":\Iahâparinihbâna Sutta," which has 
since been published by this indefatigable schola.r in the" J our- 
nal of the Royal Asiatic Sociéty," vol. vii., po 7 7: - 
" Three months before his death, when Gautama's health and 
strength is fast failing, he is tempted by 
lâl"a, who comes to 
him and urges him to hring his life and mis
ion at once to a 
dose by attaining Nirvâna (dying)o Buddha replies that he will 
not die until his disciples are perfect on all points, and ahle to 
mainta.in the Truth with pO\Vt'r against all unbelieverso 
Iâra. 
replies tha.t this is already the case, whereupon Bud(lha uses 
these striking words: Na tâvâham pâpima parinibbflyb.s<Ìmi 
yâva mc imam: brahmakariyam na iddhañ k' eva hhavissati phî- 
tañ ka vitthârikam bâhlljaññam puthubhûtam, yÜ,vacl e\Fa mallllS- 
sehi suppakâsitan ti. '0 wicked one, I will not (lie until this 
my holy religion thrives and prospers, until it is widely spl'eacl, 
known to many peoples, and grown great, until it is completely 
published among mello' 
l(ll'a again as
erts that this is alreacly 
the case, and Buddha replies, , Strive no more, wicked one, the 
death of the Tathâgata is at hand, at the encl of three months 
from this time: the Tathâgata will attain Nirvânao' " 
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THE SCHISM IN THE BRAlI1\IA-SA:1IÅJ. 1 
The present position of the two parties in the Brahma-Samâj 
is well described Ly Rajnarain Bose (the" Aùi Brahmo Samaj," 
Calcutta, 1
73, po 11)0 "The particular opinions abo\.e refcrred 
to can be divided into two comprehensive classes - cunservative 
anù progres
iveo The conservative Bl'ahl1lo
 arc tho:-:e who are 
unwilling to push religious and social refol'll1ation to any great 
extremeo They arc of opinion that reformation should be graù- 
ua.l, the law of gradual progn'ss being universally prevalent in 
natureo They also say that thc principle of Brahmic harmuny 
requires a harmonious di=--charge of all our duties, anù tha.t, as it 
is a duty to take a part in reformation, so there are other duties to 
perform, namely, those towa.rds parents and socicty, awl that we 
should harmonize all thc::ie duties as much as we ca.n, How- 
ever unsatisfactory such argullIen ts may appeal' to a prugrc:,si \"C 
l3ralullo, they are such as could not be slightcd at fir:5t sighto 
They are certainly such as to make the con::,crvativc Brahmo 
think sincerely that he is justified in not pU:5hing rcli6'iulls and 
socia.l reformation to any great extremco The IH'ogn.s:-;ive Brah- 
IlIO ca.nnot therefoI'c call him a hypucritco A union of both the 
conservative and the prugre:-isive deuit.'nts in the Bl'alllllO c,hlll'ch 
is nl'ct'ssary for its stabilityo The conservative element will 
prevent thc progre:-:5Ï\ e from 
poiling the cause (If reformation 
hy taking pn'mature ami abortive mcasure:-; for advancing that 
cause; the pro
re
si\'c clement will prevent the CUH:5l'rva.t ive 
frum prO\ ing a stolid obstruction to ito Thc con:,ervativc cle- 
ment will SPl'VC as a link bctween thc progres
ive clement allli 
the orthollox cOllllUunity, anù prcvent thc progre:5
ivc Drahmo 
from being complctely cstran
ed from that community, as thc na- 
tive Clu'i:,tians are; while the progre
si\"e clcment will prC\ent 
tlU' conH'rvative from remaining inert aß(IIH-in
 ahsorbecl hy tho 
orthodox comwunityo The common intcrests of llrahmo Dha.r- 


1 Brahmn-S:llniLj, the Church of Brahmu, is the 
cl1cml titl
. 'Vhcn 
the sdli
m took placc, the ori
illal Sam:ij was l'allc(1 
\(Ii Brahlll:l-
illllâj, 
i. e" the Fir
t Church of Brahm:l, while the pru
rc

ivc part)", UlHlcr Kl'- 

hub Chunc1t'r S'-11 \\ as di
tiu
ui
Ilt',1 hy the n:Ulle of the Brallllla-Sam:lj of 
Iudiao The \.owcl
 'U nUll u arc oftI'll the 
:llno in Bengali, aud ure 
OlllC- 
ti1llt"J used fur a. 
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ma should lead both classes to respect, and be on amicable terms 
with each othero It is true the progressive of the present half 
century will prove the conservative of the next; but there could 
never come a time when the two classes would cease to exist in 
the bosom of the churcho She should, like a wise mother, make 
them live in peace with each other, and work harmoniously to- 
gether for her benefito 
" As idolatry is intimately interwoven with our social fabric, 
conservative Brahmos, though discarding it in other respects, 
find it very difficult to do so on the occasion of such very im- 
portant domestic ceremonies as marriage, s h r ad h (ancestral 
sacrifices), and up a n ay a n a (spiritual apprenticing); but they 
should consider that Brahmoism is not so imperatÍ\'e on any other 
point as on the renunciation of idolatryo It can allow conserva- 
tism in other respects, but not on the point of idolatryo It can 
consider a man a Brahmo if he be conservative in other respects 
than idolatry; but it can never consider an idolater to be a Brah- 
moo The conservative Brahmo can do one thing, that is, observe 
the old ritual, leaving out only the idolatrous portion of it, if he 
do not choose to follow the positive Brahmo ritual laid down in 
the' Anushthána Paddhati.' Liberty should be given by the 
progressive Brahmo to the conservative Brahmo in judging of 
the idolatrous character of the portions of the old ritual rejected 
by hilllo ]f a progressive Brahmo requires a conservative one to 
reject those portions which the former considers to be idolatrous, 
but the latter does not, he denies liberty of conscience to a fel- 
low-Brahmoo 
"The Adi Brahmo-Samaj is the national Hindu Theistic 
Church, whose principles of church reformation we have been 
describing above. Its demeanor towards the old religion of the 
country is friendly, but corrective and reformativeo It is this 
circumstance which preëminently distinguishes it from the Brah- 
mo-Samaj of India, whose attitude to that. religion is antagonis- 
tic and offensiveo The mission of the Adi Samaj i8 to fulfill the 
old religion, and not to destroy ito The attitude of the Adi Sa- 
maj to the old religion is friendly, but it is not at the same time 
oppo
ed to progresso It is a mistake to call it a conservative 
churcho It is rather a conservative-pro
ressive chm'ch. or, more 
correctly, simply a church or religions body, ll'aving matters of 
Bocial reformation to the judgments of individual members or 
bodies of such memberso It contains both progressive and con- 
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servative memberso As the ultra - progressive Brahmos, who 
wanted to eliminate the conservative element from it, were 
obliged to s('cede from it, so if a hi
h conservative party arise in 
its bosom which would attempt to do violence to the progressive 
element and convert the church into a partly conservative one, 
that party also would be obliged to secede from ito Only men 
who can be tolerant of each other's opinions, and can respl'ct 
each othcr's earnest convictions, progressive and conservative, 
can remain its IIll'mberso" 
The f:trong national feeling of the Indian reformers finds ex- 
pression in the following passage from "Brahmic Questions," 
p,9:- 
" .A Samaj is accessible to allo The minds of the majority of 
our countrymen arc not deeply saturated with Christian senti- 
lHentso "'hat would they think of a Brahmo minister who would 
quote ou the Vedi (altar) sa)'in
s from the Bible? \\Y ould thl'y 
not from that time conceive an intolerable hatred towarùs Brah- 
moislIl and everything Braluno? If quoting a sentence from 
the Bible or Koran offend our countryml'n, we f:hall not do sOo 
Truth i:-; as catholic when taken from the Sâ
tras as from the 
Koran or the Bible, True liberality consists, not in quoting 
texts from tht' religious Scriptures of other nations, but in bring- 
ing liP, as we advance, the rear who are groveling in i 6 norance 
and superstition, \Ve certainly do not act against the dictates 
of conscience, if we quote textR from the Hindu Sâstras only, 
and not from all t1w religions Scriptures of all the countries 011 
tIll' face of the globco l\loreover, there is not a single f1ayin
 in 
the Scriptures of other nations, which has not its counterpart in 
the S(1stra
." 
An(I again in "The Adi llrahma-Samaj, its Views and Prin- 
cipl
s," p. 1:- 
" The memhers of the Adi Samaj, aiming to diffuse the truth
 
of T}l('ism among thl'Ír own nation, the Hindus, have naturally 
adopted a llindu mode of propagation, just as an .Arab Tlwbt 
would adopt an Arabian mode of propa
atioll, and a Chincse 
Thebt a Chim

c oneo 8tH.h difl'l'renc('s in the a
pcct of Thl'- 
i
1Il in diff('n'nt countri
's must naturally ari
(' fr.olll tlU" u:-;taal 
course of things, but they are 
uh
ntitious, not (,s
l'ntial, national, 
110t scctariauo AlthOI1(rh Brahmoislll is univer
al reli
ion, it is 
ill1pos
ibll' to cornrnuni('all' a universal form to it. It lIIust Wl'ar 
a particular form in a particular countr,)' 0 A so-called universal 
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form would make it appear grotesque and ridiculous to the na- 
tion or religious denomination among whom it is intended to be 
propagated, and would not command their vcncrationo In con- 
formity with such views, the Adi Samaj has adopted a Hindu 
form to propagate Theism among Hinùuso It has therefore 
retained many innocent Hindu usages anù customs, and has 
adoptcd a form of divine service containing passagcs extracted 
from the Hindu Sàstras only, a book of Theistic texts containing 
selections from those sacred books only, and a ritual containing 
as much of the ancient form as could be kept consistently with 
the ùictates of conscience." 


NOTE C. 


EXTRACTS FR011 KESHUB CHUNDER SEN'S LECTURE ON CHRIST 
AND CHRISTIANITY, 18700 


""\Vhy have I cherished respect anù revcrence for Chri!'t? 
. 0 0 'Vhy is it that, though I do not take the name of 'Chris- 
tian,' I still persevere in offering my hearty thanksgivings to 
Jesus Christ? There must be something in the life and death 
of Christ, - thcre must be something in his great gospel which 
tends to bring comfort and light and strength to a heart heavy- 
laden with iniquity and wickednesso 0 0 0 I studied Christ ethic- 
ally, nay spiritually, - and I studied the Bible also in the sallie 
spirit, and I must acknowledge candidly and sincerely that I owe 
a great deal to Christ and to the gospel of Christo 0 0 . 
"
ly first inquiry was, 'Vhat is the creed taught in the Bible'l 
. 0 0 1\-lust I go through all the do
mas and doctrines whic11 con- 
stitute Christianity in the eye of the various sects, or is there 
something simple which I can at once gra!'p and turn to account? 
" r found Christ spoke one language, an(l Christianity another. 
I went to him prepared to hear what he had to say, and was im- 
mensely gratified when he told me: 'Love the I...ord thy God 
with all thy heart, with all thy mind, with all thy soul, and with 
all thy strength, and love thy neighbor as thyself;' and then he 
added, · This is the whole law and the prophets,' in other words, 
the whole philosophy, theology, and ethics of the law and the 
prophets are concentrated in these two great doctrines of love to 
God and love to man; and then elsewhere he said, ' This do am] 
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ye f1hall il1llf'rit evcrlasting lifc.' 0 0 0 If we love God and love 
man we become Chri
t-1ike, and RO attain everlaRting Jifco 
"Christ nevcr dcmanded from me worship or adoration that 
is due to God, the Creator of the Universeo . 0 . lIe places him- 

elf before me as the spirit I must imbibe in order to approach 
the Diyine }'ather, as the great Teacher and guide w bo willlcad 
me to Goùo 
" Thcre are some persons who believe that if we pass through 
the ceremony of baptism and sacrament, we sha.ll be acceptt>tl by 
God, but if you accept baptism as an outward rite, you cannot 
therehy renùer your life acceptable to God, for Chri
t wants 
something internal, a complete conversion of the ht'art, a giyin
 
up the yoke of mammon and accepting the yoke of religion, and 
truth, and Godo He wants us to baptize our hearts not with 
cold water, but with the fire of religious and spiritual enthusi- 
asm; he calls upon us not to go through any outward rite, but 
to make bapti:-;m a ceremony of the heart, a spiritual enkil1lUing 
of all our energies, of all our loftiest anù most hcavenly a
pira- 
tions and activitieso That is true baptism. So with r('
are} to 
the doctrine of the sacramento There are many who cat the 
bread and drink the wine at the sacramental table, anI} go 
through the ceremony in the most pious and fervent spirit; but, 
after all, what docs the sacrament mean? If men :,illlply adopt 
it as a tribute of respect and honor to Christ, 
hal1 he be 
ati8- 
tied 'I Shall they them
elves be satisfied? Can we look upon 
them as Christians simply because they have gone throug-h thi
 
rite regularly for twenty or fifty years of t1ICir lives? I think 
noto Christ demands of us absolute sanctification and purifica- 
tion of the hearto In this matter, also, I sce Christ on one 
idc, 
and Christian sects on the othero 
" \Vhat is dlat bread which Christ a
kcd 1lis disciples to l,:1t'1 
what that wine whil'h he aRked them to taste? Any Ulan who has 
f;imple intelligence in him, would at once tome to the conclu
ion 
that all this was metaphorical, and highly and cminently spirit- 
ual. XO\V, are you prepared to a<'cept Christ !-imply a:-; an out- 
ward Christ, an outward teacher, an external atonement anel 
propitiation, or will you prove true to Christ by accepting his 

oh'lUn injunctions in their spiritual iml'ortam.'e ami \Vl,i.
ht 'I 
lIe <.listinctly says, evcry follower of his must l'at his tlt':-h and 
<.lrink his bloodo If we eat, bread is con\'erted into I't n'n
t hand 
health, and becomes the mcans of prolonging ollr life; so, spirit- 
YOLo IVo 18 
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ually, if we take truth into our heart, if we put Christ into the 
soul, we assimilate the spirit of Christ to our spiritual being, and 
then we find Christ incorporated into our existence and converted 
into spiritual strength, and health, and joy, and blessednesso 
Christ wants something that will amount to self-sacrifice, a cast- 
in
 away of the old man, and a new growth in the heart. I thus 
draw a line of dl'Illarcation between the visible and outward 
Christ, and the invisible and inward Christ, between bodily 
(;hri
t and 
piritual Christ, between the Christ of images al)([ 
I)icture
, an(1 the Christ that grows in the heart, between dead 
Christ and living Christ, between Christ that lived and that was, 
and Christ that docs live and that iso 0 . 0 . 
" To be a Christian then is to be Christ-like. Christianity 
means becoming like Christ, not acceptance of Christ as a propo- 
sition or as an outward representation, but spiritual conformity 
with the life and character of Christ. And what is Christ'/ By 
Christ I unùerstand one who said, 'Thy will be done;' and 
when I talk of Christ, I talk of that spirit of loyalty to God, 
that spirit of absolute determinedness and preparedness to say 
at all times anù in all circumstances, 'Thy will be done, not 
mine.' 0 0 0 . 
" Thi
 prayer about forgiving an enemy and loving an enemy, 
this transcendental doctrine of love of man, is really sweet to 
me, amI when I think of that blessed 
fan of God, crucified on the 
('ross, and uttering those blessed words, , Father, forgive them, 
th(\y know not what they do;' oh! I feel that I must love that 
being, I feel that there is something within me which is touched 
by these sweet and heavenly uttprances, I feel that I must love 
Christ, let Christians say what they like against me; that Christ 
I must love, for he preached love for an enemyo . 0 . . 
" \Vhell every individual man becomes Christian in spirit- 
repudiate the name, if you like - when every individual man be- 
comes as prayerful as Christ was, as loving and forgiving to- 
wards enemies as Christ was, as self-sacrificing as Christ was, 
then these little units, these little individualities, will coalesce 
and combine together by the natural affinity of their hearts; and 
these new creatures, reformed, regenerated, in the child-like an<<l 
Christ-like spirit of devotion and faith, will feel drawn towar(ls 
each other, and they shall constitute a real Christian church, a 
real Christian nation. Allow me, friends, to say, England is 
not yet a C
,rbtian nationo" 
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EXTRACTS FROM A CA TECHIR:\[ ISSUED BY A :\IEMBER OF 
TIlE ADI llIL\Jl:\lO-
A:\[A.Jo 


Q. 'Vho is the deity of thl' llrahrnos? 
...40 The One True God, one onl)" without a second, whom all 
Hindu SÜstras proclailllo 
Q. \Vhat is the divine wor
hir of the Hrahmos? 
.A 0 Loying God, and doing tIle works lIe lovctho 
Qo ".ha.t is the tcmple of the llralllllos? 
A 0 The pure hearto 
Qo \Vhat are the ceremonial observances of the Brahmos? 
.A 0 Good workso 
Qo 'Vhat is the sacrifice of the Brahmos? 
A 0 Renuncia tion of 8P lfi:;hncsso 
Qo \Yhat are the au
terities of the Brahmos? 
Ao Kot committing sino The 1\Iahäbh:írata says, lIe who does 
not commit 8in in mimI, f;pee('h, action, or understanding, per- 
forms au
terities; not he who drieth up 11Ïs body. 
Qo \Vhat is the place of pilgrimage of the llrahmos'l 
A. The company of till' goodo 
Q. ''"hat is the Ve(la of the llrahmos? 
.A. Divine knowlcd
eo It is f:upel'ior to aU Veclaso The Vecla 
itS(.lf says: The inferior knowle(lge is the Rig Veda, the Yajur 
Veda, the Sarna Veda, the Atharva Veda, etco; the supt'rior 
knowledge is that whi
h treats of Goclo 
Q. 'Vhat is the most sa('red formula of the Brahmos? 
A 0 nl' good an(l do 
Oo(l. 
Q. 'Vho is the true Brahman? 
Ao He who knows llrahrnao The B1'llmdâranyaka-Upanishad 
says: lIe who (leparts from this world knowing God, is a lll'ah 
mano (See" Bralunic Questions of the Day," 18690) 
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OHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 


A SERMON 1 PREACHED BY ARTHUR PE:NRHYN STAN- 
LEY, DoD., DEAN OF WESTl\IINSTER, ON THE DAY 
OF INTERCESSION FOU, l\I1SSIONS, 'VED
ESDAY, 
DECEl\IBER 3, 1873. 


Then A!Jrippa said unto Paul, Almost thou persuadest me to be a Chris- 
tian. And Paul said, I would to God, that not on(1J thou, but all that 
hear me this day, were botlt almost, and altogether such as I am, pxcept 
these bonds. 


'0 

 'A'YP(1r7rar; 7rp'br; T
)JI ßavÀov (cpr]" 'Ev òÀ('Y'fJ }J.E 7rEløELS XpLuTLav'bv 
'YEvÉu6aLo '0 liÈ navÀos El7rEv. Eù
al}.L1']v &.V T
 E>E'fJ, leal 'v òÀ('Y'fJ Kal 

V 7f'oÀÀrj) où }J.{wov UE, clÀÀà. Kal 7råVTaS Tobr; cl,cotJovTClr; }.LOU UfJ}J.EPOJl 
'YEvÉu6a& TOIOtJ-rour;, ð7f'oîos Kcl'YdJ El}J.& 7rapEKT'bs TWV liEUP.WV TOtJTWVo 
ACTS xxvi. 28, 290 


W HEN I preached on a like occasion last year, I 
spoke at SOlne length of the prospects of Christian 
missions,2 and I ventured to give seven grounds which 
the peculiar circunJstances of our time afforùed for 


1 This sermon, which was preached by the Dean of 'Vestminster in the 
forenoon of 'Vednesday, December 3d, 1873, and in which his reasons are 
stated for inviting a layman to speak 0 1 the subject of missions in the even- 
ing of the same day, and within the same sacred precincts, is here re- 
printed with his kind permission, 
2 P'I'ospects of Christian ...1-/issions, a sermon preached in 'Vestminster 
Abbey on De.r

 >er 20, 187.2. Strahan & Co., Londono 
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great
r confidence in the future. First, th
 better 
knowledge of the Divine nature acquired by the ex- 
tinction of the once Ulli versal belief that all heathens 
,vere everlastingly lost; secondly, the increaseJ ac- 
quaintance \vith the heathen religions thelllseives; 
thirdly, the instruction ,vhich Christian Iuissiollarics 
have gained or may ga.in from their actua.l experience 
in foreign parts; fourthly, the recognition of the fact 
that the main hindrance to the success of Christian 
missions arises fronl the vices and sins of Christen- 
dOlll; fifthly, an ackno\v]edglnent of the indirect 
influences of Christianity through legislation and 
civilization; sixthly, the newlya\vakened perception 
of the duty of 111aking exact, unvarnished, impartial 
statpluents on this subject; seventhly, the testilnony 
borne by nlissionary experience to the COllllllon ele- 
ments and essential principles of the Christian relig- 
Ion. 
On these - the peculiar grounds for hope and for 
exertion in this our generation - I content tnyself 
,vith referring to the oLservatioH
 ,vhich I then lna-de, 
and \vhich I \"ill not no\v repeat. 
I propose on this occasion to nlake a. fe\v rmnarks 
on the End and on the Aleans of Christian 1\lissioBs; 
reIl1arks ,vhich Inust of necessity be general in their 
ÏInport, but \vhich for that reason are the more suit- 
able to be offered by one ,vho cannot speak frotH pel'- 
sonal and special exp8rience. 
rrhe text is taken frOITI H, Atriking incident in the 
life of the greatest of a.postolic lnissionarie
o It was 
in the preHPIH'C of Festus and .A.grippa that Paul had 
poured forth those fe\\' huruing utteraHees \\ hieh to 
Festus seelucù like luadllcss, but whieh Paul himsplf 
decian'ti to Le wurds of truth anù ðuoerues:,o 'fhen it 
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was that the Jewish prince, Agrippa-far bctter in- 
struct.ed and seeing deeper into Paul's mind than the 
hea.then Festus, yet still unconvinced - broke in npon 
the conversation ,vith the \vords which in the English 
translation have well nigh passed into a. proverb, 
'" Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian." The 
sense which they thus give ,vould be in itself perfectly 
suitable to the halting, fickle character of the Hero- 
dian faluily, and would accurately describe the nnl11er- 
ous half-converts throughout the ,vorld - "" Ahnost," 
but not quite, '" thou persuadest lue to join the good 
cause." But the sense \vhich, by the nearly universal 
consent of 1110dern scholars, they really bear in the 
original is son1ething still n10re instructive. The only 
111eaning of which the Greek \vords are capable is an 
exclalnation, half in jest and half in earnest, '" It is 
but a very brief and sin1ple argument that yon offer 
to ,vork so great a change;" or, if \ve 111ay venture 
to bril1g out the sel1se D10re forcibly, " So fe\v \vonls, 
anù such a vast conclusion! " '" So slight a. foundation, 
and so gigantic a superstructure!" '" So scanty.an 
outfit, and so perilous an enterprise!" The speech 
breathes something of the spirit of Naaman, ,vhen he 
was told to wash in the Jordan - '" Are not A bana 
and Pharpar better than all the ,vaters of Israel?" 
It is like t.he cOll1plaint of the popular prophets in the 
tÏ1ne of Hezekiah, ,vhose ta.ste dCInandeù stronger 
flavor than the noble silnplicity of Isaiah, "" 'fhou 
givest ns only line upon line, precept upun precppt." 
It breathes the spirit of the Ephesian Christians ,vho, 
'when they heard St. John's reppatpd lnaxiln of 
'" Li ttle chilùren, loye one another," saitl, '" IH this 
all that he has to tell us? " It C-XPl"PSHPS the Hpil'it of 
many an oue siBce, who ha.::; stulublcd at the tll1'e
hulJ 
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of the genuine Gospel-" So vague, so silnple, so 
universa1. Is this worth the sacrifice that you de- 
mand? Give us a dell10nstrative argull1ent, a vast 
ceremonial, a conlplex system, a uniforul governlllCllt. 
Nothing else will satisfy us." 
As Agrippa's objection, so is Paul's ans\ver. It 
,vonld have indeed borne a good sense had he lueant 
what in onr :English version he is made to 
a.y, '" I 
would that thou ,vert converted both' almost anù al- 
together.' IIalfness 01' ,vholeness - I aÙll1ire thelll 
both. Half a soul is better than none at all. 1'0 
have come half \vay is better than never to have 
started at all ; but half is only good, because it leaùs 
towards the whole. " Nevertheless, following the 
reallneaning of Agrippa's renlark, St. Paul's retort, 
in fact, bears a yet deeper significance - H I would to 
God, that \vhether by little or by luuch, wlH-
ther by 
brief arguments or by long argluncnts" sOluehow and 
somewhere, the change \vere \vrought. rrhe lllcaHS 
tu DIe arc comparatively nothing, so long as the PHtl 
is accolllplished." It is the saniC Rpirit a:-; that \vhil'h 
dictated the noble expression in the Epistle to the 
Philippians: "Soine preach Christ of envy and sh'ift>, 
BODle also of good will. rrhe one preach Christ of 
contention, the other of love. 'Vbat then? notwith- 
standing, every ,yay, whether in pretence or in truth, 
Christ is pl'eachedo" 1 
And then he procceds to vindicate the end which 
Blakes him indifferent as to tlH
 Illean
. 
\grippa, in 
his brief taunt, had said, U Such arc the aJ'guHH>nts hy 
\vhich yon would fain Inakc nH
 a U/u o l.'4 ['{1I0" I t is 
one of the few, one of the only threp occasions Oil 
\\ hieh that glol'ifJUS n:unc is u::)t'(l i 11 the N l'W '1\'st a- 
t Phil. i. 13-1ti. 
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l11ent. It is here charged not with the venerable 
lueaning \vhich \ve no\v attach to it, but with the 
novel and llegrading associations \vhich it bore in the 
mouth of every Jew and every ROlllan at that tinle 
- of Tacitus or Josephus, no less than of Festlls or 
Agrippa. "Is it," so the king meant to say, " is it 
that you think to make me a Ohristian, a member of 
that despised, heretical, innovating sect, of \vhich the 
very nall1e is a sufficient condenlnatiol1 ? " 
It is only by bearing tIlls in Inind that \ve see the 
force of St. Paul's answer. He does not insist on the 
\vord; he does not fight even for this sacred title; 
he does not take it up as a pugnacious cluunpioH 
nlight take up the glove which his ct<lversary had 
thro\vn down; he does not say, "I woul(l that thou 
\vast a Christian." In his answer he bears his testi- 
mony to one of the gravest, the most -fruitful, of all 
theological truths - that it is not the naBle but the 
thing, not the fornl but the reality, on \vhieh stress 
Blust be laiJ.; anJ. he gives the nlost lucid, heart- 
stirring illustration of what the reality is. " I \voulJ. 
that not only thou, but all those \vho hear HIe \vere 
(I ask for no arnbiguous catclnvord or by\vord, but) 
\vhat you see before you; I would that you all \verc 
such as I (:\,In - such as I anl, npheld by the hopl's, 
filled \vith the affections, that sustain HlY charllled 
existence;" and then, with that exquisite courtesy 
,vhich characterizes so Inany traits of the Apostle's 
history, glancing at the chains \vhich bound hiJTI to 
the I{OInan guard - " 'excppt these bonds.' This, 
\vhether yon call it Christian or not, is what I desire 
to 
ee yon and all the wOl'ldo" " Yon see it bpfore 
you ill the life, the character, the spirit, of one who 
kuows what. Christianity is, and \vho \Vj
he::; that aU 
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his fcllo,v-creatures should partake of the happiness 
that he JUtS gained, repose on the sanlP principlps 
that give hin1 strpngth." This, then, is the statelHt'llt 
of the grpatest of Inissionaries, Loth as to the eud 
,,,hich he sought to attain, and the Ineans by \vhich 
he and we should seek to attain it. 
I. Let us first take the End: '" Such as I am, ex- 
cept these bondso" rIhat is the state to ,vhich St. 
Panl desired to bring all those ,vho lu'ard hin1. "That, 

lCeol'(ling to hinl, ,vas the description of a Christian. 
No dOll bt if he had been pressed yet further, he ,voulù 
have said that he Ineant, "" Such as J esns Christ, Iny 
Lord." But he was satisfied ,vith taking such a liv- 
ing, ]ulInan, in1pel'fect exelnplification as he 'Vh0I11 
Festns and Agrippa saw in their prespncco "Such 
as Paul ,vas." 1-1...re is no anlbiguous definition, no 
obsolete formo 'Vhat l11anner of Inan he ,vas "
e 
kno\v even better than Fpstus or Agrippa knpw. 
Look at hin1 ,vith all his charactt'ristic peenliaritips ; 
a Illall passionatt.ly (lpvoted to his own faithful frit'llCls, 

I1Hl elillging to the reJHinis('eJl('es of his rac.p ancl 
(,oulltry, Jet with a l1cart open to clnorace all 1I1:1U- 
kiwI; a Ulan cOJllbining the strongest convictions with 
an unboullded toleration of diIT
fl'n(,PR, and all ll11- 
hOllIHle(l confidl'nce in truth; a lnaH ppJ1ptrah,a with 
tlle frepdonl of the Spirit, but \vith a profoulHI ap- 
prp('iation of the value of great existing institut.ious, 
wlH'thl'r civil or religious-a thorough [{olnan citizen 
anù it thorough I
astcrn gentl(,Inan; 'Iuuarkeù on a 
('al'ppr of daring fortitude :L1Hl 
Il(lnrance, llIHlprtakpll 
in thp strpngth of thp pcrsu:lRion that in .Jeslls Christ 
of Xazareth hp had SC'I'Il till' highPBt perfpc,tiou of 
IJi"iup and human g oodl1C'sS - a :\lash'l" worth li\.inc" 
, n 
fol' and \\orth d)illg for, who:-,t
 
l'iril \\itS (0 bt'tht.. 
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regenerating po.wer of the ,vhole \vorldo This char- 
acter, this condition it was to \vhich Sto Paul desired 
that his hearers should be brought. One only res- 
ervation he makes; "except these bonds," except 
those limitations, those circuillscriptions, those vexa- 
tions, those irritations, which belonged to the suffer- 
ing, toil-worn circumstances in which he was at that 
moment placed. 
Such is the aim \vhich, follo\ving the exall1ple of 
their nlost iUustrious predecessor, all missionaries 
ought to have before their eyes. To create, to preach, 
to exhibit those elenlents of character, those apostolical 
graces, those Divine intuitions, .which even the hard 
Roman magistrate and the superficial Jewish prince 
recognized in Paul of Tarsus. ''''"here these are, 
there is Cbristianity. In proportion as any of these 
are attained, in that proportion has a lllunan being 
become a Christian. Wherever and in proportion as 
"these are not, there the Inissionary's labor has failed 
- there the seed has been SO\Vl1 to no pnrpo8e - there 
the n
une of Christian )l1ay be, but the r
ality is not. 
1'bis preëll1inpl1ce of the object of Christian Inis- 
sions - nalnely, the forrnation of heroic, apostolic, 
and therefore Christian characters - has a wide prac- 
tical inlportance. In these days - \vhen there is so 
much tenlptation to d\vell on the scaffolding, the ap- 
paratus, the organization of religion, as though it were 
religion itself - it is doubly necessary tu bear in 
lnind what true H,eligion is, ,vherein lies the essential 
superiority of Christianity to all the otllt.'I' forms of 
religion on the surface of the eal'tho It is not lnen
ly 
thp baptisn1 of thousands of infants, such as filled a. 
largp part of tho aspirations eyen of so great a 111is- 
sionary as Francis Xa\'ler; Dr)r the adoption of the 
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nanle of Christ, as ,vas done on so vast a sca.le by the 
ferocious rebels of China; nor the repetition, \vith 
ever so Hluch accuracy, of the Christian creed, as ,vas 
done by the pretended con Yerts froln l\IahUlIl1netlan- 
iSIl1 or J udaisln, under the terrihle couIPulsioll of the 
Catholic sovereigns of Spain. Nor is it the a.ssurance 
ever so frequently repeated, that \ve are sa.ved; nor 
is it the absolution, ever so soleilluly pronounced by a. 
priest; nor is it the sheùùing of fluods of tears; nor 
is it the adoption of voluntary self-degrada.tion or 
solitary seclusion. All these lllay be found in other 
religions in even greater force than in Christianity. 
l'bat ,vhich a.lone, if anything, stalnps Christianity 
as the suprclne religion, is that its eRsence, its ob- 
ject, is in none of the
e things, valuable as sOlne of 
theln .nay be as signs and SYUlptOlllS of the change 
,,,hid) every Inission is inteuded to effect. l'he 
chauge itself, the end itself, Christianity itself, is 
at once greater and silnplpr. It Í:-3 to Le snch as 
Paul ,vas; it is to produce chara('t('r
, \vhil'h in truth- 
ful11e

, ill ind('l'enJt'llce, in llll'rey, in purity, in dlar- 
ity, luay r('('all sOlllethi lIg of t liP gn.>at A post Ip, cven 
as he recalled sOlllethiug of the 111Índ which was in 
Christ Jesus. It ,vas this clear vision of ,vhat he de- 
sired to see as the fruits of his teaching tha.t Blade 
St. Paul so ready to adn1Ïrc ,vhatsuever thillgs were 
lovely and of gooù report wherever he fuund t lll'ln. 
In (;putilt> or in J e\v, in heatlwH or in Chri:;tiall, he 
}'pcogllized at Ollce the spirits kiullreJ to hi:; OWll, and 
welcolneù thell1 a
corùing)y. lIe felt that he eon),l 
raise thenl Jet highpr; bu t hi> ,vas pag,>r to clai III 
tl...m aR his Lrethren ('ven frolH t la' fin;t. 1 Evcn III 


1 A(.t
 "Xiv, H" 11, ",-,'ii.2:J, 2R; xix. :Ii; xxi. 21;; x,ii. 2
; '
". II. 
l{olU. ii. (j-l;;; xiii. 1-7; ÀÏ\o 11; J Cor. ix. 2U-
4!; xx. a:t l'hil. Ï\. 8. 
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the legends ,vhich surround his history there has been 
preserved something of this genuine apostolic SYIU- 
pathy. It was a fine touch in the ancient Latin hymn 
which described how, when he landed at Puteoli, he 
turned aside to the hill of Pausilipo to shed a. tear 
over the tOlnb of Virgil, and thought ho\v much he 
Inight have made of that noble soul if he had found 
him still on earth:- 


II Ad Maronis mausoleum 
Ductus, fudit super eum 
Piæ rorem lacrymæ - 
, Quantum,' dixit, 'te fecissem 
Si te vivum invenissem, 
Poetarum maximeo" 


It was this which made him cling ,vith such affection- 
ate interest to his converts, to his friends, to his sons, 
as he calls them, in Christ Jesus. All that he sought, 
all that he looked for in theIn, ,vas that they should 
sho\v in their characters the seal of the spirit that 
anillla.ted himself. Whether they derived this char- 
acter from himself or from Apollos or Cepha
 he 
cared not to ask. lIe ,vas their pupil as 111uch as 
their lnaster. He disclailned all dOlninion over their 
independent faith; he clailned only to be a helper in 
their joy. 
l"his reproduction of Paul- this reproduction of all 
that is best in ourselves or better than ourselves - in 
the minds and hearts of mankind, is the true \vork of 
the Christian missionary; and, in order to do this, he 
nlt1st bp hinlself t.hat ,vhi
h he \vishes to ilnpress npon 
thelll in hlllnility, goodness, courtesy, and holiness, 
except only the straitening bonds ,vhich cranlp or 
confine each separate character, nation, antI chl1rc1lo 
No disp trager of Christian nJÍssions ean Ji
pl1h" this 
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- no cluuI1pion of Christian nlissions nped go beyond 
this. 'Vheu, in the last centuI'Y, the Danish mission- 
ary, Sclnvarz, was pursuing his labors at 'Tanjore, and 
the lta.jah Hyder Ali ùesired to treat with the Eng- 
lish government, he 
aid: '" Du not send to nle any 
of your agents, for I trust neither thcir words nor 
their treaties. But send to l11e the 111issiollary of 
whose character I hear so 111uch from every OIle; him 
willI receive and trust." That ,vas the electrifying, 
vivifying effect of the apparition of such an one as 
Paul- "a nlan whu had inùeed done Bothing \vorthy 
of bonds or of death" - a 111an in whose entire di
in- 
terestedness and in whose transparent honor the 
inlage and superscription of his 
laster was written 
so that no one could mistake it. 

 In every nation, 
be that feareth God and worketh righteousness" is 
the noblest work of God our Creator - the 111úst 
precious result of IHunan endeavor. If any snell - hy 
luissionary efforts, either of convert or teaclwr, eithl'r 
direct or indirect - have been produced, then thp 
prayers uttcrcd, the laLors inspircd, the hopcs ex- 
prcHsed ill thest
 and lil
e 
ervices have not becn altu- 
gt'ther in vain. One of the Inost striking facts to 
,\'hich our attention has been {'aIled as <1Plll
l1Hlillg OUl' 
thankfulness on this ùay is the soleul11 tl'stiJ)1()llY borne 
hy the Governnlcnt of India, to the fruits of 

 the 
bhunelcss lives and self-Jenying labors of its six hUll- 
d"cd Protestant Inissionaril's." .A.nd ,vhat are those 
fruits't Not 111prely the adoptiol\ of this or that uut- 
warù forlH of Chri::;tiallity by thi
 or that ::;pt'tion of th... 
Indian cOllununity. It is sOlnething whieh i
 in ap- 
pl'aran
e less
 but in reality far gl'pater than thiso It is 
HOllll'thing le::,s like the qup:-,tion of Agri ppa, Lu t Inore 
like the an::,wcr of Paul. It is that they have H infused 
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ne\v vigor into the stereotyped life of the vast popu- 
lations placed under English rule;" it is that they 
are "
preparing those populations to be in every way 
better Jnen and better citizens of the great Enl pire 
under whieh they dw"ell." That is a verdict on ,vhich 
\ve can rest \vith the assurance that it is not likely to 
be reversed. Individual conversions luay relapse- 
nlay be accounted for by special nlotives; but long- 
sustained, ,vide-reaching changes of the \vhole tenor 
and bent of a Ulan or of a nation are beyond suspicion. 
"Then \ve see the ilnnlovable, and, as the official 
dOCUll1ent says, "the stereotyped" fornls of Indian 
life re-animated \vith a vigor unknown to the Oriental 
races in earlier days, this is a regeneration as surpris- 
ing as that which, to a fanl0uf? missionary of the past 
generation, seemed as Ï1npossible as th e restoration of 
a lllulnnlY to life - nanlely, the conversion of a single 
Rralunin. 
This, then, is the End of Christian missions, whether 
to heathens or to Christia.ns, namely, to make better 
Inell and better citizens - to raise the \vhole of soci- 
ety by inspiring it 'with a higher view of duty, with a 
stronger sense of truth; \vith a nlore powerful con- 
viction that only by goodness and truth can God be 
approached or Christ be served - that God is good- 
ness and truth, and that Christ is the IIllage of God, 
because He is goodness and truth. If this be the 
legitiulate result of Christianity, no further argnnlents 
are needed to prove that it contains a light which is 
\vorth itnparting, and \vhich, \vherever it is iIn pa.rted, 
vindicates its heavenly origin and its heavenly ten- 
dency. 
II. 'Ihis is the End; and now what are the l\leans? 
They are 'what we n1Îght expect in the view of so 
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great an end. Anything (RO the Apostle tells us), be 
it sInal} or great, short or long, seauty or alnplc,- 
the n1anners of a J cw for J e,vs, the Inanners of a. Gen- 
tile for Gentiles, "all things for all nlen," 1 - a.re 
worth considering if "by any of these nlèans he Inight 
savp," that is, elevate, sanctify, purify any uf thm;c to 
'VhÙIll he spoke. vVhen ,ve reflect upon the 11lany 
various efforts to do good in this lllanifold ,vorld- 
the Inultitude of sennons, societies, agencies, excite- 
ments, \vhich to sOlne seem as futile and fruitless as to 
others they seem precious and important - it is a true 
consolation to Lpa,r in n1Índ the Apostle's wil:;e and 
generous luaxim, "\Vhether by little or by luuch, 
,vhether in pretence or in truth, ,vhether of strife or 
of good will, Christ is preached, and I therein do 
rejoice, yea, and \vill rejoice." It ma.y be by a short, 
sudden, electric shock, or it may be by a long cour
e 
of ('i vilizing, luuuanizing tentlellcies. It niay be by a, 
singlc text, sueh as that \vhieh a\voke the conscience 
of Augustine; or a single intervie\v like Justin's with 
the unknown philosopher; or it may be by a, long 
systematic treatisc-llutlees "'Ana.logy," or Lardner's 
"Crpc.IiLilia," or the "Institutes" of Calvin, or tlu. 
" SUlllilla Theologia> " of Aquinas. It nuty be by the 
sudden flush of victory in battle, such as con vi need 
Clovis on the ficld of "rolbiac; or the argulllcnt of a. 
pcaceful conference, such as convinced our o\vn l
tIH>I- 
hert. Ii 11lay be by teachcrs steeped in what \vaS by 
half tIll' Christian \vorlJ regarded as deadly herc
y, 
Huch as the Arian l
iHhop Ultilas, by \vholH were con- 
vprted to the faith those Inighty Gothie tribcs which 
fornlcd the first elc111cnts of European Chri
t"'ll\10111, 
and \vhose deeds Augustine regardcd, notwithstanding 
1 1 Coro ixo 20-
0 
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their errors, as the glory of the Christian nameo 1 It 
may be by teachers Ï111Jl1Crsed in superstitions as bal o _ 
barous, as conlpletely repudiated by the civilized 
,vorld, as were those of the fêunous ROlllan PontifI 
,vho sent the first missionaries to these shoreso Sonle- 
times the change has been effected by the sight of a 
single picture, as when Vladilnir of Russia was shown 
the representation of the Last J udglnent; SOIlle- 
times by a dreanl or a sign, kno\vn only to those who 
,vere affected by it - such as the vision of the Cross 
which arrested Constantine on his ,yay to ROlne, or 
changed Colonel Gardiner's dissolute youth to a Jual1- 
hood of strict and sober piety. SOlnetiules it has been 
by the earnest preaching of nlissionaries, confessedly 
ill-educated and ill-prepared for the work ,vhich they 
had to accolnplish; sometiJnes by the slow infiltration 
of Christian literature and Christian civilization; the 
grandeur, in old days, of Rome and Constantinople; 
in our days, the superiority of European genius, the 
spread of English COlllmerce, the estabEsl11nent of just 
l
nvs, pure hOlnes, Inerciful institutions. 
We do not say that all these means are equally 
good or equally efficacious. St. Paul, in his argunlent 
with Agrippa, did not nlean to say that" almost and 
altogether," that" much and little," \vere the sanle; 
he did not mean that it was equally good that Christ 
should be preached in strife or in good-\vill; he did 
not 111ean that a good end justified bad lneans, or that 
we may do evil that good may come; he did not 


1 In the well-known passage where, 
peaking of the moderation and 
hnmanitv of these heretical Arians in the capture of l{ome, he concludes: 
"Hoc Christi nomini; hoc Christiano tempori tribllelHlllm quisquis non 
videt, cæcus; quisquis non landat, ingratlls ; qui
qllis landanti reluctatur, 
ingratus est." De Civitate Dei, io co 70 Compare Ibido co 1, and Sermon 
cVo, Deo Evo S. Luc. 
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mean to justify the falsehoods ,vhich are profanely 
called pious frauds, nor the persecutions which have 
been set on foot by those ,vho thought to do God ser- 
vice, or the attelupt to stinlulate artificial excitClnent 
by uadennining the moral strength and Inanly inde- 
pendence of the 11\1111a11 spirit. God forbit1! But 
,vhat he meant, and \vhat ,ve Inean ,vith hiln, is 
this: In true Christian missions, in the conversion 
of human souls from dead \vorks, froln sin, froln folly, 
from barbarism, fron1 hardness, fron1 selfishlle
8, to 
goodne
s anù purity, justice and truth, the fielù is so 
vast, the diversity of character in Inen anù nations is 
so infinite, the enterprise so arduous, the aspects of 
Divine truth so various, that it is on the onÐ hand a 
duty for each one to follow out that particular means 
of conversion which seems to hin1 nlo
t efficacious, 
and on the other hand to acquiesce in the converging 
use of lnany IHeans which cannot, by the nature of 
the case, appear equally efficacious to everyone. 
Such a toleration, such an adoption of the different 
modes of carrying on \vhat Jolin Bunyan called "the 
Huly "r aI'," "the Siege of l\Ian's Sonl," n1ust in- 
deed be always controlled by the dptpnninatioll to 
keep thE-' high, paramount, universal end always in 
view; by the vigilant cndeavor to repress the exag- 
geration, to denounce the follies and the falsehoods 
,vhich infect even the best attclnpts of narro\V and 
fallible, though good and faithful, servants of their 
Lord. But, if once \ve have this principle fixed in 
our lninùs, it snrely hecOlnl'
 a. 
olaee to rClnPlnLer 
that tllP soul of ll}all is \von by a. thousalHl ùiffcl't'nt 
approaches - that thus the instnunents whidl often 
SeCll1 nlost unworthy lUa.y yet serve to proùuce a ]"t'sult 
far above thelnsclves - that wht
n " \\"e have toiled all 
'.oL. IV, 19 
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night and taken nothing" by keeping close to tbe 
shore, or by throwing out our nets always on one side, 
yet if ,ve have courage "to launch out into the deep, 
and cast out our nets on the other I:)ide of the ship," 
we shall '" enclose a great nlultitude of fishes, so tha.t 
the net shall break." 
He is a traitor t.o the cause who exalts the meaU9 
above the end, or who seeks an end altogether differ- 
ent from that to which his allegiance binds hin1 ; but 
he is not a traitor, but a faithful soldier, \vho lnakes 
the best use of all the means that are placed in his 
hands. Long after the imperfect instruments have 
perished the results will endure, and in forms ,vholl y 
unlike tlie insufficiency or the meagreness of the fi rst 
propelling cause. The preaching of Henry l\Iartyn 
may have been tinged by a zeal often not according 
to knowledge; but the savor of his holy and self- 
denying life has passed like a s\vect-smelling incense 
through the ,vhole fraJnework of Indian society. 
'" Even," so he said himself, '" if I should never see a 
native converted, God n1ay design by my patience 
and continuance in the ,york to encourage future Jllis- 
sionarieso" 
'l'he lnore profoundly we are impressed ,vith the 
degradation of the heathen nations, ,vith the COl'l.up- 
tion of the Christian churches, the more thankful 
should we be for any attell1pts, however slight and 
ho,vever various, to quicken the sluggish JllaSS, 
uHl 
enlighten the blackness of the night, provided only 
that the Inass is pernlanently quickened, and the 
darkness is in any measure dispelled. '" I have lived 
too long," said Lord l\Iaca.ulay on his return from 
India to England, '" I have lived too long in a coun- 
try ,vhere people worship cows, to think 111uch of the 
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differences ,vhich part Christians frOln Christians." 
And, in fact, as the official report to which I have re- 
ferred testifies in strong ternls, the presence of the 
great evils \vhich Indian Inissionaries ha.ve to con- 
front, has often produced in them a noble and truly 
Christian indifference to the trivial divergences be- 
t\\?een thenlselves. "Even a. olH:'-eyed 111an," says the 
proverb, "is it king anlongst the blinù." Even the 
shepherd's sling lnay perchance snlitc down the Go- 
liath of Gath. ':rhe rough sledge-hanl111er of a rustic 
. preacher Inay strike home, where the n10st polished 
scholar would plead in vain. The caIrn judglnent of 
the wise and gooù, or the sih
nt ex
unple, or the 
uIHlerstandillg sYlnpathy, or the ,vide survey of the 
who]e field of the re]igio11s of Inal1kind, may a\vaken 
con victions ,vhich all the declalnations of all the 
churches would fail to arouseo 
l'he Inisery of the war on thp coast of Africa, the 
terrible prospect of the Indi'ul faluine, may furnish 
the very opening ,vhich we Inost desire. l'hey Inay 
be the very touchstones by ,vhich these suffering 
lleathens ,vill test the practical efficiency of a Chris- 
tian governn1ent and a. Christian nation, of Christian 
miHsionaries and Christian peoplp, and, having so 
tt"'Hted it, will judge. 
\Vhen the first Napoleon suddenly found hilnself 
al11011g the quicksands of the l{ed Sea he ordered his 
generals to ride out in so lnany oppusite directions, 
and the first who arrived on tirnl ground tu ('all on 
the rl'Ht to follo\v. ThiH is ,,,hat we IHay a.sk of all 
tlH
 varioHH Hl'1H'Hle
 alHl a(reneÎes - all tIll" various 
o 
inquiries after truth llO\V a.t ,york ill all the c.lillerent 
brandit's and class 
s of Christt'ndulll - 

 J{itl.. out 
al110ngst those quicksands! l{ide out in the nlost 
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opposite directions, and let him that first finds solid 
ground call out to us ! It may perchance be the very 
ground in the n1Ïdst of this quaking nlorass ,vhere ,ve 
shall be able to stand firlH and Inove the ,vorld." 
"fhere is one special variety of means which I ,vould 
venture to nLtlne in conclusion. Ever since the close 
of the Apostolic age there ha ve been t,vo separate 
agencies in the Christian Church by. \vhich the \vork 
of conversion has been carried on. The chief, the 
recognized, the ordinary a.gency has been that of the 
clergy. Every presbyter, every bishop in the Church 
of the first ages, and again in the beginning of Chris- 
tian Europe, ,vas, in the strict sense of the ,vord, a 
111issionary; and although their functions have in 
these latter days been for the most part best fulfilled 
by follo,vi ng their stationary, fixed, pastoral charges, 
yet it is still frOlll their ranks in all the different 
churches that the noble arnlY of missionaries and 
martyrs in foreign lands has been, and is and must be 
recruitedo Most un\vise and un\vorthy would be any 
w'ord which should underrate the irnportance of this 
lnighty elelnent in the ,york of renewing the face of 
the earth. But there has ahvays been recognized, 
more or less distinctly, the agency of Christian lay- 
Inel1 in this saine work of evallgelizationo Not only 
in that more general sense in ,vhich I have already 
indicated the effect of the laws, and literature, and in- . 
fluence of Christian Europe -not only in that 
unquestionable sense in ,vhich the best of all 1l1ission- 
aries is a high-nlinded governor, or an upright magis- 
trate, or a devout and pllre-n1Ïnded soldier, who is 
always" trusting in God and doing his duty; " not 
only in these senses ùo ,ye look for the coüperation of 
laymen, but also in the Illore direct fonus of il1struc 
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tion, of intelligent and far-seeing inter
st in labors, 
which, though carried on 111ainly by the clergy, n1ust, 
if they are to he good for anything, concern all n1an- 
kind alike. In the early centuries of Christianity the 
aid of laYlnen ,vas freely invoked and freely given in 
this great cause. Such was Origen, the most h'arned 
and the Inost gifted of the Fathers, who preached as a. 
laynutn in the presence of presbyters and bishops. 
Such was one of the first evangelizers of India, Pan- 
tænus; such was the hern1Ït Telen1achus, 'v hose 
earnest protest, aided by his heroic death, extiuguislwd 
at RaIne the horrors of tlJe gladiatorial gallles; sueh 
was Antony, the Inighty preacher in the \vihls of the 
Thebaiù and the streets of Alexanùria; such, in later 
days, \vas 
"'rancis of Assisi, \vhen first he began his 
career as the most famous preacher of the 
1illdle 
Ages; such, just before the H,efornlation, was our 
own Sir Tholnas l\Iore. 1 In these instances, as III 
lnany others, the influence, the learning, the zeal of 
laYlnen, ,vas directly ilnported into the ,vork of 
Christianizing the nations of Europe. It is for this 
rea
on that \ve in our age also, so far as the law an(l 
order of Ollr churches perluit, have frp<plcntly n
c('i, pd 
the assistance of layrnen; \vho, by the weight of tlll'ir 
cha.racter or their kno\vledge, can reluler a, fresh te
ti- 
InollY, or thro\v a fresh light on suhjects where W(., 
the clergy, should perhaps Le heard less willingly. 
As their voices have been raised on this sacl'P(l suu- 
jPct of tnissiol1s in IllallY a hUll1ble parish ehul"eh; as 
also on other sacred topics, Huch as l'hri
Liall art all<l 


1 "::;ir Thomas More, after he was ('allcd to the Bar in Lin
uln'R Inl10 
(lid, for a con:-idcrahle tiltH', read a public IcctUTl' out of So .\ugustinc, III', 
Cit:itILte Ihi, in the Chur
h of S. I awn'nel' in the 0111 Jcwry to whidl the 
leafllcdcr 
ort of the Cit). of London did re:;ort." \V ood '8 At/,ena O-COR- 
..f!n:ït$, fol. cd. 17:H, Pl'. 18
, 183, 
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history, their \vords have often been heard within the 
consecrated walls of this and other great abbeys and 
cathedrals; - so, in the hope that a more systpn1atic 
form may thus be given to our kno\vledge, and a n10re 
concentrated direction to our zeal, we shall have the 
privilege of listening this evening in the nave of this 
church to a scholar renowned throughout the world, 
\vhose knowledge of all heathen religions, ancient and 
lnodern, in their relation to the experience of Chris- 
tian missions, probably exceeds that of any other 
single person in Europe. 
I conclude by once n10re applying the Apostle's 
words to the 1\1eans and the End of Christian mis- 
sions. "\tVe ,vonld to God that whether by little or 
by much, whether by sudden stroke_ or by elaborate 
reasoning, \vhether in a brief mon1ent or by long 
process of years, whether by the fervor of active 
clergy, or by the learning of Ï1npartial laYlnen, 
,vhether by illiterate silnplicity or by \vide philos- 
ophy- not only those who hear Ine, but all on 'whom 
the services of this day, far and near, have any in- 
fluence, Inay becolne, at least in some degree, such as 
\vas Paul the Apostle, such as have been the wisest 
and best of Christian missionaries, except only those 
bonds which belong to time and place, not to the 

:ternal Spirit and the Everlasting Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 'Ve cannot \vish a better wish, or pra.y a 
better prayer to God on this day than that 
unongst 
the n1Ïssionaries who teach, amongst the heathens 
who hear, there should be raised up men who should 
exhibit that type of Christian truth and of Christian 
life which ,vas seen by Festus and Agl'ippa in Paul 
of 1'arsus. 
Iay the Giver of all good gifts give to 
us some portion of his cheerful and n1anly faith, of 
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l1Ís fearless energy, of his horror of narro\vness and 
superstition, of his love for God and for mankind, of 
his absolute faith in the triulnph of his Redeemer's 
cause. 
Iay God our Fa.ther \vaken in llS the sense 
tha.t \ve are all his children; may the whole earth be- 
CaIne more and more one fold under one Good Shep- 
herd, Jesus Christ his Son; may the IIoly Spirit of 
Heaven 


" Our souls inspire, 
And lighten with celestial fireo" 



ON THE VITALITY OF BRAHM- 
ANISM. 


THE delivery of a lecture on Missions in West- 
minster Abbey by a layman, and that layman a 
German, caused great excitelnent at the time. While 
SOUle persons of great experience and authority in 
Church and State expressed their full approval of the 
bold step which the Dean of 'YestIninister had 
taken, and ,vhile some of the Inost devoted Inission- 
aries conveyed to me their hearty thanks for ,vhat I 
had said in my lecture, others could not finJ ternlS 
sufficiently violent to vent their displeasure against 
the Dean, and to proclainl their horror at the hereti- 
cal opinions elnbodied in Iny address. [was publicly 
threatened with legal proceedings, and an elnÌnent 
la"'-yer infonned me in the "Times" of the exact 
length of inlprisonnlent I should have to undergo. 
I did not reply. I had lived long enough in Eng- 
land to know that no good cause can ever be served 
by a breach of the la,v, and neither the Dean nor I 
myself would have acted as we did unless it had been 
ascertained beforehand from the highest authorities 
that, ,vith the sanction of the Dean, there ,vas noth- 
ing illegal in a laYlnan delivering such a lecture 
,vithin the precincts of his Abbey. As to the opin- 
ions which I expressed on that occasion, I had ex- 
pressed thern before in my published" Lectures on 
the Science of lleligiono" 'Yhether they are ortho- 
dox or heretical, others are nlore c0111petent to deter- 
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mine than I am. I simply hold theIn to be true, and 
at nIY tilne of life, lnere contradictioll
, abuse, or 
even threats are not likely to keep nle frOll1 express- 
ing opinions which, whether rightly or \vrongly, seem 
to me founded in truth. 
But ,vhile I refrained from replying to Jllere out- 
bursts of anger, I gladly ava.iled Inyself of the op- 
portunity offered by an article published in the 
"Fortnightly Revie\v" (July, 1
74), by :\11'. Lyall, 
a highly distinguished Indian civilian, in order to 
explain more fully some of the vie\vs expressed in 
my lecture ,vhich seemed liable to Inisapprehension. 
Unfortunately the ,vriter of the article" On )lissiol1- 
ary l{,eligions" had not the \vhole of Iny lecture be- 
fore hilll ,\ hen writing his criticislns, but had to fornl 
his opinion of it froln a. condensed report which ap- 
}wared in the u rriules" of Deceluber 5th, 1873. 
rfhe limits of a lecture are in thelu!-)elves very nar- 
row, and when so large a subject as that of ,vhich I 
had to treat in 'Vestminster ALbey had to be con- 
ùCI1::)cd ,vithin sixty n1Înutes, not only those who 
,,,ish to nlisunùerstalld, but tho::)e also who try to 
judge fairly, Illay discover in ,vhat has been said, or 
,vhat has not been said, a very different nleani llg 
froln that ,vhich the lecturer wisheù to convey. And 
if a closely-packed lecture is compressed once Inore 
into Olle cohunll of the "rrin.e
," it is ha.r<lly pm)si- 
ble to avoid ,,,,hat has happened in this CaSe. 
Ir. 
Lyall has hhuned IHe for Hot quoting fact!:) or sta.te- 
Inellts which, as he will have seen by this tiTne, I had 
quoted in IllY lecture. 1 anl reluinde(l Ly hi Ill, for 
instance, of the relnarks Inade Ly Sir George Caillp- 
bell in his report upon the governlnellt of Bpugal ill 
1
71-72, \\ hen he \vrott:, "It is a great Jui::)take to 
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snppose that the Hindu religion is not proselytizing; 
the systeIl1 of castes gives roonl for the introduction 
of any number of outsiders; so long as people do 
not interfere \vith E'xistiug castes, they Inay fOrtH a 
lle\V caste and call then1selves I-lindus; and the 
Brahlnans are always ready to receive all ,vho will 
suhn1Ît to thell1 and pay them. The process of )nau- 
ufacturing Rajputs from alubitious aborigines goes 
on before our eyes." "This," Mr. Lyall observes, 
'" is one recpntly recorded observation out of many 
that nlight be quoted." 
It is this very passage which I had quoted in my 
third note, only that in quoting it from the " Report 
on the Progress and Condition of India," laid before 
Parliament in 1873, I had added the caution of the 
reporter, that"" this assertion must be taken with re- 
serve. " 
\Vith such small exceptions, however, I have really 
nothing to cOlnplain of in the line of argnment 
adopted by 1\lr. Lyallo I believe that, after having 
read my paper, he ,vouid have modifieù some portions 
of wha.t he has written, but I feel equally certain 
that it is \vell that wha.t he bas written should have 
been written, and should be carefully pondered both 
by those ,vho have the interests of the natives, anù 
by those ,vho have the interests of Christian I1lissions 
at heart. The few remarks which I take the liberty 
of Inaking are made by ,yay of explanation only; 
on all truly essential points I believe there is not 
much difference of opinion between 1\lr. Lyall and 
myself. 
As n1Y lecture in Westn1Înister Abbey was deli v- 
ered shortly after the publication of Iny "" Introiluc- 
tion to the Science of Religion," I ven tured to take 
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certain points ,vhich I had fully treated there as gen- 
erally known. One of thelll is the exact value to be 
ascribed to canonical books in a. scieutific trcatlnent of 
1'{'ligion. 'Vhen ::\11'0 Lyall observes in [illline, that 
in fprpl1ces as to the nature and tendency of various 
existing religions \vhich are dra\Vll frolH study and 
exegptic cOlllparison of their scriptures, HUlst he qual- 
ified by actual observation of these religions and their 
popular fornl a.nd working effects, he expresses an 
opinion \vhich I hold as strongly as he holds it him- 
self. After enulnerating the books \vhich are recog- 
nized as sacred or authoritative by large religious 
cOlnlnunities in India, books of such bulk and snch 
difficulty that it seems almost i
npossible for any 
single scholar to nlttster them in their entirety, I 
added (p. 111), "And even then our eyes would not 
havp rpaclwd nlany of the sacred recesses in which 
thè IIindu I1liu<] has taken refuge, either to 111pditate 
on the great problems of life, or to free itself fronl 
the temptations and fetters of \vol'ldly existence by 
penances and mortifications of the l1l0st exquisite 
cruelty. India has always becn teelning ,vith relig- 
ious sectR, a.nd its religious life has been broken up 
into countless local centres which it required all the 
ingenuity and perseverance of a priestly caste to hold 
together ,vith a semblance of dogn1atic unifol'luity." 
vVe Inust take carp, ho,vpver, in all scientific 
studi(1s, not to render a task inlpuHHible by attaching 
to it conditions ,vhich, hUlnanly sppaking, cannot l>
 
fulfilled. It is desirable, no douht, to Htudy SOIne of 
the local varieties 01 fa.ith and ,vorship in every re- 
ligion, but it is in1possible to do this ,vith anything 
like completenesso 'V ere we to ,vait till \ve had ex.- 
amincd every Christian sect before trusting ourselves 
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to fornl a general judgment of Christianity, not one 
of us could honestly say that he kne\v his own relig- 
ion. It seems to me that in studying religions \ve 
111Ust expect to Ineet \vith the sallIe difficulties which 
,ve ha. ve to encounter in the conl para.ti ve stud y of 
languages. It Inay, no doubt, be argued with grpat 
force that no one knows English who is ignorant of 
the spoken dialects, of the jargon of sailors and 
miners, or of the slang of public-houses and prisons. 
It is perfectly true that ,vhat \ve call the literary and 
classical language is never the really living language 
of a people, and that a foreigner Inay kno,v Shake- 
speare, 
lilton, and Byron, and yet fail to understand, 
if not the debates in Pariiaillent, at all events the 
wrangling of sellers and buyers in the lnal'kets of 
the city. Nevertheless, ,vhen ,ve learn English, or 
Gernlan, or French, or any of the dead languages, 
such as Latin and Greek, ,ve must depend on gnun- 
mars, \vhich gralnmars are founded on a few classical 
writers; and ,vhen ,ve speak of these languages in 
general, when 've subject them to a scientific treat- 
nlent, analyze thelll, and atternpt to classify them, 
we avail ourselves for all such purposes alnlost ex- 
clusively of classical ,yorks, of literary productions 
of recognized authorityo It is the same, and it can 
hardly be otherwise, ,vhen we approach the study of 
religions, \vhether for practical or for scientific pur- 
poses. Suppose \. I-lindu wished to kno\v what the 
Christian religion really ,vas, should 've tell hilTI to 
go first to Rome, then to Paris, then to St. Peters- 
burg, then to Athens, then to Oxford, then to Berlin, 
that he might hear the sermons of HOlTIan Catholics, 
Greeks, and Protestants, or read their so-called re- 
ligious papers, in order to form out of these scattered 
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inlpressions an idea of the real nature of the working 
effects of Chri
tianity? Or should ,ve not rather 
tell hiln to take the Bible, and the hYlnns of Chris- 
tian Churches, and fronl therll to form his idf'al of 
true Christianity? A religion is much more likely 
to become "a mysterious thing,," when it is sought 
for in the heart of each individual believer, ,,,here 
alone, no doubt, it truly lives, or in the endless shib- 
boleths of parties, or in the often contradictory ten- 
ets of sects, than when it is studied in those sacred 
books which are recognized as authoritative by all 
believers, however nluch they Blay vary in their in- 
terpretations of certain passages, and still Inore in 
the practical application of the doctrines contained in 
their saered codes to the ordering of their daily life. 
I.Jet the dialects of languages or religions be studied 
by all nleans, let even tIle peculia.rities in the utter- 
ances of (,<lch town, village, or f:unily, be carefully 
noted; but h.t it be recognized at the f'anle tinH
 that, 
for practical purposes, the ilnlnPllse variety of incJi- 
vidual expression has to bc 1llcrgpll in one general 
type" and that this alone supplies the chance of a 
truly Hcientifie treatnlent. 

o Hiuch in justification of the principle which I 
have followed throughout in nIY treatlnent of the 80- 
called Book-religions, holding that they Inust be 
judgpd, first of all, out of their own nlouths, i. e., out 
of their sacred ,vritings. Although each individual 
believer is responsible for his rpligion, no Teligioll can 
be III:ull' rt":;p(JllHihle for each iHdividual Lplil'ver. 
Even if we adopt the theory of developInelJt in re- 
ligion, aud grant to every thinkill
 BlaH his right of 
private interpretation, tlwre renlains, and tlwir IllU:.;t 
al ways l't'luaill, to Ule hi
Lur.ian of l't'ligiuu, 

ll a 1'- 
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ppal to the statutes of the original code ,vith which 
each religion stands and falls, and by which alone it 
can justly be judged. 
It Inay be, as 1\1:1'. Lyall says, an inveterate nlodern 
habit to assunle all great historic nalnes to represent 
sonlething definite, sYlnmetrical, anù organized. It 
nlay be that Asiatic institutions, as he asserts, are 
incapable of being circurnscribed by rules and forlnal 
definitions. But 1\'lr. Lyall, if he ùirected his at- 
tention to European institutions, ,vould Ineet "with 
much the saIne difficulties there. Christianity, in 
the largest sense of the word, is as difficult to define 
as Brahmanism, the English constitution is as ullsYln- 
metrical as the system of caste. Yet, if ,ve Il1ean to 
speak and argue about them, ,ve Inust atteIl1pt to 
define theIn, and ,vith regard to any religion, ,vhether 
Asiatic or European, no definition, it seelllS to Il1C, can 
be fairer than that ,vhich we gain from its canonical 
books. 
I no,v come to a Inore inlportal1t point. 1 had 
divided the six great religions of the world into 
J.lfÙ
8ionary and non-jJIissionary, including J udaisIn, 
Braluuanism, and Zoroastrianislu, under the lattcL'; 
Buddhisln, Christianity, and 
lohanlInedallisln, nnder 
th
 fornler category. If I had follo,ved the good old 
rule of always giving a definition of technical tenus, 
the objections ra.ised by lVlr. Lyall and others \volÜd 
probably never have been urged. I thought, how- 
ever, that froln the whole tenor of IUY lecture it wuuld 
have been clear that by missionary l't.>ligiolls I IllPallt 
those in whiclt tlte spreading of the truth and the CUIt- 
version of unbelievers are raised to the 'j'aJl1c (1' c(, sa- 
crfJd dut.'J b!J the founder or lds immediate succes
or
o 
In ex:plailling the JHeallÌng ot the uurJ pro
plytt..., 01 0 
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7rpOa
À1JTOç, I had sho\vn that literally it Inea.ns those 
who COine to us, not those to whom we go, so that 
even a religion so exclusive as J uc1aisI11 Inight adn1Ït 
proselytes, Inigbt possibly, if we insisted only on the 
etYlllological meaning of the ,vord, be called prose- 
lytizing, ,vithout having any right to the naine of a 
ulissionary religion. But I ÌInagilled that I had sa.id 
enough to make such a misunderstanding impossible. 
\Ve may say that the :English nobility gro\vs, but \ve 
should never say that it proselytizes, and it \vould 
be a mere playing with \vords if, because Brahlnan- 
ism adlnits ne\V-COlners, we \vere to claim for it the 
title of a proselytizing religion. The ßrahnu.tnic 
Scriptures have not a ,vord of \velcome for con verts, 
quite the contrary; and as long as these Scri ptnres 
are recognized as the highest authority by the IIindus 
themselves, we have no right to a.scribe to llralnnan- 
ism \vha.t is in direct contradiction with their teaching. 
The burning of \vido\\'R \vas not enjoint>d in the 
Vedas, and hence, in order to gain a. sanction for it, 
a paH
age in the Ved... \vas falsified. No snch IlPl't'S- 
sity \vas ever felt \vith l'l'gard to gaining ('onvprts fot O 
the BrahnuuÚc faith, and this shows that, though ad- 
mission to certain llrahnu.tuic privileges Ina.y be easier 
at present than it ,vas in the da.ys of Visvâulitra, con- 
version by persuasion has never become an integra.l 
portion of the ßral11nanic la.\v, 
IIowever, a.s 
Ir. Lyall does not stand alone in his 
opiniolls, and as others have claillll,tl for .J ullaisln and 
Zoroastrianism the sanIC rnissionary character \vhich 
,\p claims in tIle naIne of ßra.llluani:-Hn, a fe\vexplana- 
tions rna.y not Le uut of placeo 
'fill very latply, all urthm}o'( Jp\\ "a
 ratlH'l' proud 
of thtj ta
t that hp awl Jus pp"l'le had Ill'\ ,.r cunde- 
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scent1ed to spread their religion alTIOng Christians by 
such lneans as Christians use for the con version of 
Je\vso The Parsi COlTIlllunity, too, seelHed to share 
,vith the Quakers a prudent reluctance in adnIÏtting 
outsiders to the advantages conferred by 111ell1bership 
of so respectable and influential a COIll111uuity.. while 
the Bralllnans certainly were the very last to cOlnpass 
heaven and earth for the conversion of 1\lleklchas or 
outcasts. Suddenly, however, all this is chan
ed. 
rrhe Chief Rabbi in London, stung to the q nick by 
the reproach of the absence of the missionary spirit in 
J lldaisll1, has delivered a sermon to sho\v that I had 
lllaligned his people, and that, though they never had 
n1issionaries, they had been the nlost proselytizing 
people in the ,vorlel. SOllie strong arguluents in sup- 
port of the saIne view have been brought forward by 
the Revo Charles V oysey, ,vhose conception of J ll- 
dai
In, ho\vever, is. founded rather on \vhat the great 
prophets wished it should ha.ve been than 011 what 
history teaches us it \va
o j-\S the facts anù argn- 
luents advanced by the ,Jewish advocates di<l not 
1110dify my judglnent of the historical character of 
J udaisrn, I did not think it necessary to reply, partic- 
ularly as another enlinent Rabbi, the editor of the 
" Jewish \V arid," fully endorsed lilY views of J uda- 
iSln, a.nd expressed his surprise at the unorthodux 
theories advanced by so high an authority as Dro 
Adlero I aln informed, however, that the diseussion 
thus originated will not remain without pra.ctical re- 
sults, and that sOlnething like a J ewish 
lissiollary 
Society is actually foruling in London, to prove that, 
if n1Ïssionary zeal is a test of life, the Jewish religiun 
will not shrink froIn such a test. "\V e have <lone 
sOlnething," the Rev. Charles V 0) sey r
lnarks, '" to 
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stir thPIll np; but let ns not forget that onr reluin<lpr 
,vas answered, not by a. n'pulse 01 0 
xprpssion of snr- 
prise, but by an assurance that luany earnest .J P\VS 
had already becn thinking of this very \vork, an,1 
planning 
unong thell1selvcs ho\v tlH
y could rpyiye 
801ne kind of rnissionary enterprise. Before long, I 
feel sure they ,vill give practical evidence that the 
missionary spirit is still alive and striving in their re- 
ligiol1o" And again: "The J e\vs ,vill soon show 
,vhether their religion is alive or dead, \vill soon 1neet 
the rival religions of the world on nlore than equal 
tt'rll1S, and will once more take the lead in these days 
of cnlightpned belief, and in search after conceptions 
,vorthy of a Goù, just as of old ,J uùaislll stood on a 
lofty height, far above all the religions of mankind." 
\Vhat has happened in London see Ins to ha.ve hap- 
pened in Bornhay alsoo 'Tlhe Zoroastrians, too, did 
not likp to be told that their religion 'vas dying, and 
that tllPil o gradual dpcay \\Tas due to the ahSl'IH'e of 
the Inissionary Bpirit alllong thenl. \V c reaù in the 
'10 ()ricntal " of Apl'il, 1 
7 4, '10 'There is a discn::;sion as 
to wllpt hcr it is C'ontrary to the cr('
<l uf Zoroastpr to 
spt'k eon \ erts to the faith 0 \Vhile conepcJillo' that 
a 
ZOl'oasb'l' \vas hilllSplf opposed to proselytizing hea- 
thens, nlost of the Parsis hol([ that the great decrease 
in the llllinber of his followers renders it absolutely 
npcessary to attelnpt to augment the secto" 
Lastly, )11'0 Lyall stands up fur BrallIua.nisIn, aIld 
TIlaintaiw; that in India Brahlllanislll had spread uut 
during tilt:-' last hundred years, while J
lanl and 
Chri
tianity have contracte<l. '" ßlore persons in 
Inùia," he says, "" Lecolllc every }ear 13ralllnanists, 
than all the convprt.s to all thf' otlll'r l'p) iginns i II India 
pH t togt'tl1l'l" 0 " '\0 'rhe BUill bl'r of ('011 \torts," he luaill- 
\ 0 I.. [\, 20 
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tains, "added to Brahnlanislu in the last few gen- 
erations, especially in this country, Blust be iUl1nense ; 
and if'the 'word proselyte rna!J be used in the sen.çe qf 
one that has come, not necessarily being one thal has 
been invited or persuaded to corne, then ßrahnlanis1l1 
(Hay lay clailll to be by far the lllost successful prose. 
lytizing religion of lllodern ti
nes in Indiao" 
The ,vords which I have ventured to put in italics, 
,vill sho\v at once ho,v little difference of opinion 
there is bet\veen 1\11'. Lyall and 11lyself, as long as \ve 
use the sanle ,vords in the same sense. If prosel ytiz- 
ing could be used in the etymological sense, here as- 
signed to it by 1\lr. Lyall, then, no doubt, Braillnan- 
iSll1 ,voldd be a proselytizing or n1Ïssionary religion. 
Rut this is Inere playing \vith wordso In English, 
proselytizing is never used in that sense. If I Ineant 
by nlissionary religions nothing Inore than religions 
,vhich are capable of increase by a(hnitting those 
that wish to be adn1Ïtted, religions ,vhich Bay to the 
,varId at large, " I
uock and it shall be opened unto 
you," but no Blore, then, no doubt, Bl'a.llJuanisl)l, or 
at least SOine phases of it, luight be called Ly that 
nalnc. But what., according to my explanation, con- 
stitutes a nlissionary religion is sOlnething totally 
different. It is the spirit of truth in the hearts of 
believers \vhich cannot rest unless it ruanifests itself 
in thought, \vord, and deed, which is not satisfie<l till 
it has carried its u1essage to every lllunall soul, till 
,,,hat it believes to be the truth is accepted as the 
truth by all melnbers of the hUluan fêunily. 
'l'hat t'pirit irllparts to ce.rtain religiolls a character 
of their OWll, a eharaeter ,vhieh, if I 
UJl Hot nÜstakl'n, 
(,ollstitntes the vital principlp of ou
. <nvn religion, 
and of tht- ,)ther two \vhieh, in tha.t n"spe
t, stand 
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nearest to Christianity - BlldùL.isLn and :\Iohallllne- 
Janisnlo rrhis is uut a IHere outwar(l difference, 
ùepeuding on the \viUingne
s of others tu join or not 
to join; it is an inward difference ,vhich sb.uuped 
Christianity as a luissioua.l'Y religion, \vhen as yet it 
couutetl no more than twelve apostles, and which 
lays on everyone that calls hilnself a Christian the 
duty of avowing his convictions, \vha.tever they lnay 
be, aHd gaining uthers to t>mbrace the trlltho In tha.t 
sense every true Christian is a 111issionary. 
Ir. 
Lyall is evillpntly aware of all this, if we 111ay judge 
by the expressions which he uses \Vhell speaking of 
the increase of Brahn1anism. He speaks of the clans 
and races \vhich inhabit the hill-tracts, the out-lying 
uplanùs, anù the uncleared jungle districts of India, 
as 'Ineltin,fl into Hindnisill. fIe represents the ethni- 
cal frontier, described by :\11'0 II unter in the" Annals 
of ltural Bengal," as an ever-breaking shore of priln- 
itive beliefs, which tUlltble constantly into the ocean 
of Brailluanismo And even 'Vht'll he dwell
 on the 
fact that nun-.l\ryalls are invite(l by the Bralunans to 
enh'l' in, he add
 that this is dune for the Rako or 
profit and repute, not from a. ,,,ish to pradicate (,ITOl', 
to save souls, or to spread the truth. Such instances 
occurred even in the ancient history of India. ; and 
1 had nlyself, in lIlY 'I. lIistory of .i\ncient Sanskrit 
Litpratllre," pointed out the case of the RathakarêLs 
01' ('arpt'uters ,vho ,vere adnlitted to tho Vl'dic Racri- 
ficps, and who, probably frolH a lllere sinÚlarit)" of 
nanH' - their leader Ll'ing caned I 
rihu, - ha.t1 the 
old V"dic l{ibh\l
 assignptl tit tlwnl as tht'il' Pl'culiar 
d..i tie
o B II t tlwse \vprp ('xceptiow..,. t liP)" ,v<'re ('u/t- 
n 
...;ioJl:'l ftll,r nè.(lr('.

 (It'\ iatiolls fruIIi traditioHa 1 1111t's, 
t'ntirt'l
 0\\ illg tu tlu' pn'
:-\ure of ..irCU!II:,,\(tlIH't:.':-;; Hot 
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manifestations springing from religious ilnpulses. If 
1\1ro Lyall relnarks hinlself, that a religion .which thus, 
half involuntarily, enlarges its borders, is not, in the 
strict sense of the word, a n1issionary religion, he 
sho\vs that he is fully a\vare of the profound difference 
bet\veen a religion that grows by l11ere agglollleration 
and a religion that grows by its own strength, by its 
irrepressible missionary zeal. In answer to his COll- 
cluding relnark, that this ground was not taken in my 
lecture, I can only say that it \vas, nay, that it fonned 
the very foundation on which the \vhole argulnent of 
my lecture was meant to rest. 
rrhere is more force in the objections which lVlr. 
Lyall raises against my calling Brahmanism already 
dead. The word was too strong; at all events, it 
,vas liable to be Inisunderstood. 'Vhat I Ineant to 
say .was that the popular \vorship of Siva and Vishnu 
belongs to the sanIe intellectual stratum as the \vor- 
ship of J llpiter and Apollo, that it is an anachl'onisul 
in the nineteenth century, and that, for our pnqJoses, 
for prognosticating the issues of the rpligiolls strug- 
gles of the future, it Inay sin1ply be set aside. For 
settling any of the quest.ions that Inay be sa.id to be 
pending bet\veen Christianity, Mohammedanisll1, anrl 
Buddhism, Brahmanisl11 is dead o For converting any 
nUll1ber of Christia.ns, l\Iohaull11edans, and Buùdhists 
back to idohvorship, Bralunanislll is dead. It lnay 
absorb Sonthals, and Gond8, and Bhils, and other 
half savage races, \vith thpir rough - hewn jungle 
deities, it lllay even raise theln to a higher stage of 
civilization, and ilnblle them with the first pl'incipl,.g 
of a tl'llt-'r faith and a pUl'el' \vorship, but for earl',ving 
any of the strong positions of Budllhisnl, 
Iolut1n- 
Inedani::;m. and Christianity, Hl'alunanisrn is power. 
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less and deado In India itself, \vhere it clings to the 
soil with a thousand roots, it ,va.s beaten by Bud- 
dhism, and, if it afterwards recovered its position, 
tbat was due to physical force, not to per
uasi()n and 
conver
ion. The struggle between }{ohalulnedanislll 
and BralnnanÌsm in India ,vas on both sides a. politil'al 
rather than a religious struggle: still when a. change 
of religion a.rose froln conviction, ,ve see llrailluanisln 
yielding to the purer light of Islam, not Islalu to 
Brahmanism. 
I did not undervalue the actual power of Brah- 
Jnanisln, particularly its po,ver of resistance; nor did 
I prophesy its speeùy extinction. I said on the con- 
trary that '" a religion luay linger on for a long tilne, 
and be accepted by tbe large masses of the people, 
because it is there, and there is nothing bettero" "" It 
is true," I added, "" there are nlillions of chilùren, 
WOlnen, and IHen in India ,vho fall do,vll b...fore the 
stone Ìlnage of Vishnu, ,vith his four anus, riding on 
a creature, half-bird, half-man, or sleeping on thp 
serpl'nt; ,vho ,vorship Siva, a lllonster ,,'ith thrpe 
eyes, riding naked on a bull, ,vith a necklace of skulls 
for his ornalnent. l"'hpre are }l1l1nan beings ,vho 
still believe in a god of ,val', T(âl"tik(1ya, ,vith six faee
, 
ri{ling on a peacock, and holding how êll1l1 (\lTO\V in 
his halu1s; and ,vho invoke a gud of suceess, Ganl'
a, 
with fonr IUllllh
 and an elephant's 11l'.\(1, sitting on a
 
rat. Nay, it is true that, in the broad ùaylight of 
the nineteenth century, the figure of the goddess I\:ali 
is carried through the streets of her own city. Cal- 
cutta, h(1r wild disheveled ]lair rr-:lching to hpr fCl,t, 
,vith a ne('klacl-' of InlIl1an hp.\(ls. h('I O tongne pl"O- 
tl'(l(ll.d frml1 her rllouth, IIPr gir(lle :-\taill
'd with blood. 
i\ll thi
 is true; but ask any IIin(lu \\Tho can reaù 
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and \vritf' and think, \vhether thpse are tlw. god
 he 
hplieves in, and he ,,,ill s1nile at your credulity. liow 
long this living death of national religion in India. lnay 
last, n<? one can tell: for our purposes, ho\vever, for 
gaining an idea of the issue of the great religions 
struggle of the future, that religion is dead and gone." 
I ask 1\lro Lyall, is this true or is it not? lIe sa) s 
hilnself, "that Brall1nanisn1 lna.y possibly melt H.\vay 
of a hpap and break up, I \vOldc1 not absolutely deny." 
,V ould 
Ir. Lyall say the same of Buùdhism, l\Iohau1- 
l11edanism, or Christianity? He points hinlself to the 
description \vhich Gibbon gives of the ancient Ron1an 
religion in the second century of the Christian era, 
and sho\vs ho\v closely applicable it is to the present 
state of Brahmanisl11 in India. u The tolerant super- 
stition of the people, 'not confined by the clailns of 
any speculative system,' the' devout polytheist, whmn 
fear, gratitude, and curiosity, a dre
un, or an Olnen, a 
singular disorder, or a distant journey, perpetually 
disposed t.o 111ultiply the articles of his belief, and to 
enlarge t.he list of his protectors;' the 'ingenious 
youth alike instructed in every school to reject and 
llespise the religion of the Inllititnde ;' the philosophic 
class \vho " look \vith indulgenee on the errors of the 
vulgar, diligently practice the cereluonies of their 
fathers, and devoutly frequent the telnples of their 
goùs ;' the' ]nagistrates \vho know and value the ad- 
vantages of religion as it is connected \vith civil 
governrnent ; , - all these scenes and feelings are l't
p- 
resented in India at this In01n
nt, though by no 
Ineans in all parts of Inelia:' If, then, in the sec- 
ond century a stndpnt of religious pathology had ex- 
presseù his conviction that in spite of the nUlnbcr of 
its profc
sors, in spite of its antiquity, in spite of its 
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indigenous f'haracter
 in spite of its political, civil, 
:uHI soel:tl influP1H'CS, in spite of its tplnples and 
priests, in spite of its schools and philosop}H'rs, the 
ancipnt religion of Jupiter had lost its vitality, ,vas 
sick unto death, nay, for all real purposes ,vas clead, 
,vould he have been far wrong? It lnay be replipd, 
110 doubt, that siInilar corrnptions have Cl'Ppt into 
other religions also, that gaudy <lolls are carried about 
in Christian cathedrals, that people an' invited to 
see tears rolling do\vn fronl the eyes of inlages, or 
to \vorship ,vine changed into blood, to say nothing 
of even nlore terrible hallucinations on the Eucharist 
propounded frolll so-called Protestant pulpits, and 
that, in spite of all this, we should not call the Chris- 
tian religion dying or dead. This is true, and I 
thought that by my remarks on the different reviv- 
als of IIinduislll frotn the twelfth to the nineteenth 
cPIÜnry, I had sufficiently inrlicated that ne\v life 
Inay spring even fronl sueh apparently hopeless cor- 
ruptiouo If it is nloahnl:tnisln that lives in the se
ts 
of Hâtnânu,qa and ll:îlllâuanda, in the poptry of l{abir 
ana the \visdonl of Nàna.k, in the honest purposes of 
HalH 1\Iuhun Roy and in the high aspirations of 
J\pshnh Chunder Sen, then I quite agree ,vith 
Ir. 
LYlñl that Brahn1anisIl1 is not dead, but lives 11101"(' 
illtpl1sply than ever. 
But IlPre, for SOine reason or other, 1\lr. Lyall seem
 
to tlelnlU" to Iny hopeful f'stilna.te of Brahlnoisln. I Ie 
had expressed his own c(Jnviction tha.t Bl"i.Llllllanism, 
thol1
h it l11ight suddenly coIIapRe and vanish, was 
111<)1"(' likely grtulnally to spiritualize anrl centralize 
its J'anthpon, rpdlH'f' its tllPology to a. C0l11pa('t sys- 
tplll, snftt'll <1own it
 Innrah
 hy 
ynlbnlisJ}ls al1tl in- 
terportations, discard' doglllatic t'xtrclnes," and gcn- 
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erally to bring itself into accordance \vith inlprov0d 
standarils of science and intelligence. lIe hacl also 
quote(l with ilnplied approval the l'elnark of qualifie<l 
observers, "tha.t \ve n1Îght at any tinle witn
ss a great 
Brahtuanic refol"lning revival in India, if saIne really 
gifted and singularly po\verful prophet \vere to arise 

Llnong the I-lindns." But when I hinted that this 
prophet had actually arisen, aud that in Bra.llIî1oisn1, 
as preached by Ram l\fohun Roy, Debendranath Ta- 
gore, and J{eshub Chunder Sen, \ve ought to recognize 
a transition froln Brahll1anism to a purer faith; \vhen 
I pointed out that, though Christian n1issionaries 
might not .wish to recognize Brahmoism as their 
work, it was the work of those n1Ìssionary Chris- 
tians \vho have lived in India as exalTIples of a true 
Christian life" \vho have approachpd the natives in a 
truly Inissionary spirit, in the spirit of truth anù in 
the spirit of love, Mr.I.Jyall replies tha.t "Bralunoism, 
as propaga.teJ by Keshub Chunder 8en, seelns to be 
Unitarianisln of an European type, and, so far as o11e 
can understand its argunlent, appears to have no 
logical stability or locus standi bet\vePll reve lation 
and pure rationalisH1; that it propounds either too 
D1uch or too little to its hearers." ,,, A faith," he 
continups, ,,, \vhich contains nlere fervent sentiments, 
and high conceptions of 111orality, does not partake vf 
the coulplexiol1 or nature of those religions which have 
eneompassed the heart of great nations, nor is it gen- 
erally supposed in India that Brahmois111 is percept- 
ibly on the increase." 
jJ'Iutatis '1n'lttandis, this is very 111neh \vhat an or- 
thodox Rabbi lnight have said of Christianity. Let 
us wait. I an1 not given to prophecy, but though I 
anl no longer young, I still hold to a belief that a 
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cause upheld \vith such honesty of purpose, purity, 
and unselfishness as Brahlnoislll has been, must and 
,vill nleet ,vith ultinlate success. Does 
Iro Lyall 
think that Unitarian Christianity is no Christianity? 
DoC's he find logical stability in Trinitarianislll? 
Does he consider pure rationalisn1 incompatible ,vith 
revelation? Does he know of any teacher who might 
not be accused of saying either too little or too much? 
In Ao D. 890 the Double Procession was as much a 
burning question as the IIolnoonsia in 324, - are, 
therefore, both Channing and Dr. Döllinger to be an- 
athelnatized no\v? Brahnloisln lnay not be like the 
religions of old, but must the religions of the future 
be Eke the religions of the past? However, J do not 
,vish to dr
t\v 1\lr. Lyall into a theological argun1
nto 
IIis estimate of the real value and vitality of Brah- 
nloislll Inay be right, mine may be wrongo I-lis pres- 
ence in India, and his personal intercourse with the 
Brahmos, may have given him opportunities of jUflg- 
ing ,vhieh I have not. Only let us not forget that 
for watching the 1110Ven1onts of a great strnggle, and 
for judging of its successful issue, a certain distance 
fronI tbe field of battle has its advantages, and that 
judges in India have not ahvays proved the best 
judges of India. 
One point, ho,vever, T am quite ,villing to conceòe. 
If Brall1noislll and sin1ilar n10VeJncnts lnay hp cOllsid- 
pft'd a
 refonns and resuscitations of Braillnanisnl, 
thpn I with(lra,v Iny expression that Braillnanislll is 
dpaù. Ouly let us reJuelnbpr that \ve are thus using 
Brahrnanism in two very diff"rl1nt spnSèS, that \v
 are 
again playing ,vith words. In the onp Sel1Hl
 it is stark 
] (lolatry 
 in the other the loftipst spiritual worship. 
Tho fOl'lner asserts the existcnee of lllitllY personal 
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gods, the latter shrinks even from the attribute of 
personality as too human a conception of the Highest 
Spirito The fonller makes the priest a kind of god 
on earth, the latter proclainls the priesthood of all 
Inen; the former is guidpd by scriptures ,vhich nlan 
calls sacred, the latter kno\vs of no sacred oracles but 
t.he still small voice in the heart of every man. The 
t\VO are like two opposite poles. \Vhat is negative on 
one side is positive on the other; \vhat is regal'fh.r1 by 
the one as the most sacred truth is anathematized by 
t.he other as deadly error. 
1\lr. Lyall tells us of Ghási Dás, an inspired proph- 
et, ,vho sojourned in the wilderness for six rnont
lH, 
and then issued forth preaching to the poor and igno- 
rant the creed of the True Name (Satnám). He 
gathered about half a million people together before 
he died in 1850. He borro\ved his doctrines from the 
\vell-known Hindu sect of the Satnâlnis, and though 
he denounced Bral11nanic abuses, he instituted caste 
rules of his o\vn, and his successor \vas murdered, not 
for hel.esy, but because he aped Bralullanic insignia 
and privileges. 1\11'. Lyall thinks that this COIl1111U- 
nity, if left alone, \vill relapse into a lllodifiell Brah- 
111anisln. This Inay be so, but it can hardly be said, 
t.hat a refol'ln, the follo\vers of which are nlurdel'ed for 
aping Brahmanic insignia and privileges, represents 
I
ïalllnanisln which l\Ir. Lyall defines as 

 the broa(} 
denomination of what is recognized by all IIindn
 as 
the supreme theological faculty and the cornprehensive 
schelne of authoritative tradition to ,vhich all Ininor 
beliefs are referred for sanctiouo' 
\Vhen I spoke of BrahmanisIll as dead, I 111eallt the 
popular orthodox Brahmanism, which is openly pat- 
r')llizpd hy the Bra.lllnans, though scurned by then1 in 
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secret; I did not, and could not, mean the \vorship of 
BraJnah as the Supreine Spirit, ,vhich has existed in 
India froln the tilue of the Upanishads to the present 
day, and has lately aSSlllned the nanlC of Brahnloism, 
- a worship so pure) so exalted., so dl>eply hUllUtn, so 
truly divine, that every ll1an can join ill it without 
apostasy, \vhether he be born a Je\v, a Gentile, or a 
Christian. 
That many antagonistic forms of religions faith, 
SOllIe the 1110st degraded, others the Inost exalted, 
should live on the saIne soil, alnong the saIne people, 
is indeed a disheartening truth
 enough alnlost to 
shake one's belief in the COffilnon origin and the con1- 
mon destinies of the hUInan raceo And yet \\ye lllust 
not shut our eyes to the {act that a.nlongst ourselves, 
too, lnen \vho call thcl11selvps Christians aloe ahnost as 
,videly separated froln each other in their concpptions 
of the Divine and the HU111all, in their grounds of be- 
lief and in their sense of duty, as, in India, the wor- 
shippers of Gane
a, the god of success, \vith foul' 
hands and an cl
>phant's hl'aù, sitting on a. rat, on one 
sidp, and tlH
 hplievers i Jl the trup Bl'al11na on the 
other. 'There is a Christianity that is dead, though 
it Inay be professed by n1Ïllions of people, but there 
is also, let us trust, a Christianity that is alive, though 
it Inay count but twelve apostles. As in India, so in 
I
l1rope, InallY \vonhl call death what we eall life, 
Inany would call li{p ,vhat \ve ('all dpatho T Ipre, as 
t->lsewhcre, it is high tilHe that IneH shonlll Jptìup the 
exact nwaning of their worùs, trusting that dlAfillite- 
n \S

 frallkllpss, alld honesty Inay oHpr a Lptter chancc 
of IllutualUlldcrstauding, 
t1Hl ser\.c as a stl'ongel' bund 
of union LetwPPll lnan :uHII1Wll, than vague fOl'lllulas, 
faillt-lwarte(} retil'Pllel', :uHl wbat is at tlw root of it 
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all, \vant of true love of l\1an, and of true faith in 
Godo 
If 1\1r. Lyall ilnagined that the object of lny Lec- 
ture \vas to discourage lnissionary efforts, he must 
have found out his Inistake, when he ca.lne to read it, 
as I delivered it in Westnlinster Abbey. I kno\v of 
no nobler life than that of a true n1Ïssionary. I tried 
to d.efend the labors of the paternalll1issionary ag-ainst 
disparaging criticisnlso I tried to account for the 
slnall success of controversial 111issions, by showing 
ho\v little is gained by Inere arglunent and casuistry 
at hOJue. And I pointed to the indirect 111issionary 
influence, exercised by evpry man who leads a Chris- 
tian life in India or elsewhere, as the n108t enconrag- 
ing sign of the final triumph of a pure and living 
Christianity. It is very possible, as 1\lr. Lya.ll says 
sonle,vhat sarcastically, that "missionaries \vill even 
yet hardly agree that the essentials of their religion 
are not in the creeds, but in love; because they a.re 
sent forth to propound scriptures \vhieh say clearly 
that \vha.t \ve belipve or rlisbelieve is literally a. bu.,'J"n- 
ing question." But those who, \vith Mr. Lyall, con- 
siùer love of nlan founded on love of God, nothing but 
"flat nlora.lity," rnust have forgotten that a IIigher 
One than they declar
d, that on these two hang all 
the law and the c0111tnandnlents. By placing abstruse 
tenets, the handi\vork of Popes find CouncilR, in the 
place of Christ's teaching, and by tnaking a belief in 
these positive articles a burning question, weak Inor- 
tals have driven \vea.k 11101'tals to ask, "" Are ,ve Chris- 
tians still?" Let thern for once "" by observation and 
experience" try the oldest and silnph.st and Bl0st pos- 
itive article of Chl'iRtianity, l'eallove of Inan founded 
on real love of God, and I believe they \vill soon ask 
themselves, '" 'Vheu shall we be Christians at last?" 
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OPENING l
DDRESS. 


DELIVERED BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE ARYAN SEC- 
TION AT THE INTERNATIONAL CO
GRESS OF ORI- 
ENTALISTS, HELD IN LONDON, SEPTE'IBER 14-:21, 
1874. 


No one likes to be asked, wha.t business he has to 
exist, and yet, whatever we do, \vhpther singly or in 
concert \vith others, the first qlH-'stion which the ,vorld 
never fa.ils to address to 11S, is Die cnr ltie? 'Vhyare 
you }u-'re? or to put it into French, 'Vhat is your 
raison d' être ? 'Ve have had to subn1Ït to this exan1Ì- 
nation even before \ve existeJ, and lnany a tinle have 
I been asked the question, both by frien<1 antl foe, 
'Vhat is the good of an lnternatiow:tl Congress of 
Orit-'ntalists? 
I shall endeavor, as shortly as possibl p , to answer 
that question, and show that our Congress is not a. 
lHere fortuitous congerips úf barren atol0::; or Inolecules, 
hut that we are at least Leibnizian rllonatls, e:u'h with 
hi:s O\Vl1 HP]f, and force a.nd ,vill, alHl each <1etCrtnillc<l, 
within the lin1Ïts of sonIC prei;stablishell harlnony, 
to help in \vorking out sonle conllnon purpose, and to 
achieve sonle real and lastinu- ,roodo 
., 1':) 
It is gpw>rally thong-lIt that the chief object of a. 
scientific CongrPRs is sO(lial, and I anI not olle of those 
who a.re in('apablp of apprpcia.tillg the dplights and 
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benefits of social intercourse with hard-working and 
honest-thinking n1en. l\1uch as I detest .what is 
(,olnmonly called society, I ,villingly give up glaciers 
and "\vaterfalls, cathedrals and picture galleries, for 
one half hour of real society, of free, frank, fresh, anù 
friendly intercourse, face to face, and n1Ïnd to 111ind, 
with a great, and noble, and loving soul, such as ,vas 
I
unsen; ,vith a man intrepid in his thoughts, his 
,vords, and his deeds, such as was John Stuart :I\Iill ; 
or ,vith a scholar ,vho, ,vhether he had been quarry- 
ing heavy blocks, or chiseling the most brittle filigree 
,vork, poured out all his treasures before you with the 
pride and pleasure of a child, such as was Eug6ne 
Burnouf. A Congress therefore" and particularly an 
International Congress, would certainly seem to an- 
swer son1e ,vorthy purpose, ,vere it only by bringing 
together fellow workers of all countries and ages, by 
changing what ,vere to us merely great nanles into 
pleasant cOll1panions, and by satisfying that very right 
and rational curiosity ,vhich ,ve all feel, after having 
read a really good book, of seeing ,vhat the man looks 
like ,vho could achieve such triulnphs. 
All this is perfectly true; yet, however pleasant 
to ourselves this social intercourse Inay appear, in the 
eyes of the world at large it \vill hardly be consider
d 
a sufficient excuse for our existence. In order therp- 
fore to satisfy that outer ,vorld that we are really 
.J 
doing s01l1cthing, we point of course to the papPI's 
which are read at our public meetings, and to the ùis- 
eURsions ,vhich thpy elicit. 1\1uch as I value that 
feature also in a scientific congress, I confl
SS I doubt, 
and I know that nutny share t.hat dUll bt, ,vhpthpl' the 
saIne result rnight not be obtained with 11111<'h it-ss 
troubleo A paper tha.t contains sOluethillg really new 
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and valuable, the result, it lnay be, of years of toil 
and thought, requires to be read ,vith care in a quiet 
corner of our o\vn study, before the expression of uur 
assent or dissent can be of any \veight or value. There 
is too III uch hollow. praise, and occasionally tuo 111 ueh 
\vrangling and ill-natured abuse at our scientific tour- 
IHLnlents, anù the ,vorld at large, which is never with- 
out a tinge of malice and a vein of quiet hurnor, has 
frcqupntly expressed its concern at the ,vaste of "oil 
anù vinegar" which is occasioned Ly thp frequent 
Dleetings of our British and Foreign Associationso . 
'''"hat then is the real use of a Congress, snch as 
that which has brought us together this \veek froln 
:111 parts of the world? \Vhat is the real excuse for 
our existence? 'Vhy are \ve here, and not in our 
,vurkshops? 
It seelns to tne that the real and p
manent nse of 
these scientific gatherings is t\vofold. 
(1) They enable us to take stock, tu C0111pare 
not('H, to see ,,,here we are, and to find out \vhere ,ve 
otlgh t to be going. 
(2) They give ns an opportunity, from time to 
tinlP, to tell the ,vorld where \ve are, \vhat \ve have 
1,ecl1 doing for the ,vorld, and wbat, in return, "\ve 
pxpeet the \vor]ò to do for nso 
l'he dangt'r of alJ scientific ,vork at prf\sent, not 
only aInong Oriental schola
'J, but, as far as I can see, 
evcrywhere, is the tendpucy to {'xtrellle specialization. 
Our age sh(nvs in that rpspect a deei(h
a reaetion 
aga.inst the Rpirit of a forrner age, which thOH(
 with 
gray ]u-':uls among us ('an still rPllleInhf'l\ an age 
r(ïH't
Sent{'d ill (h
"lnall'y hy sHeh nanlCH :tR 1111lnbuldt, 
Rittt'I', Bi)...kh, .Tohanncs, 1Iiiller, BopI', Bllllsen, and 
other:;; 111('11 who look to us like giants, carrying a 
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weight of kno\vledge far too heavy for the shoulde]:s 
of such nlortals as no\v be; aye, Inen who were giants, 
but ,vhose chief strength consisted in this, that they 
were never entirely absorbed or bewildered by specia.l 
researches, bùt kept their eye steadily on the highest 
objects of all human knowledge; who could trace the 
vast outlines of the koslnos of nature or the kOSl110S 
of the n1Ïnd \vith an un\vavering hand, and to whose 
lnaps and guide books we lllUSt still recnr, whenever 
\ve are in dan
er of losing our ,yay in the nlazes of 
lninute research. At the present nl0nlent such ,yorks 
as Humboldt's" I{osmos," or Bopp's " Conlparative 
Gntnlnlar," or Bunsen's" Christianity and l\Iankind," 
,vonld be impossible. No one ,vould dare to write 
them, for fear of not knowing the exact depth at 
,vhich the Protogenes Haeekelii has lately been dis- 
covered or the lengthening of a vo,vel in the Sa rn- 
hit a p â t h a of1he Rig-Veda. It is quite right that 
this should be so, at least, for a tilDe; but all rivers, 
all brooks, all rills, are 111eant to flo\v into the ocean, 
and all special knowledge, to keep it from stagnation, 
nlust have an outlet into the general knowledge of the 
world. Kno\vledge for its own sake, as it is SOlne- 
tinies called, is the most dangerous idol that a student 
can worship. \Ve despise the l11iser ,vho amasses 
nloney for the sake of money, hut still more conteInp- 
tible is the intellectual miser who hoards up knowl- 
edge instead of spending it, though, with regard to 
nlost of our kno\vledge, we nlay be ,yell assured and 
satisfied that, as \ve brought nothing into the \vorld 
so ,ve Inay carry nothing out. 
Against this danger of Inistaking the means for the 
end, of ll1aking bricks without l11aking nlortar, of 
working for ourselves instead of \vorking for others, 
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meetings such as our o"\vn, bringing togethpr so large 
a nunlber of tLe fir.st Oriental scholars of Europe, 
seem to me a Jnost excellent safeguard. They drënv 
us out of our shell, away fron1 our conlIllon routine, 
away from that small orbit of thought in ,vhich each 
of us 1110ves day after day, and Inake us realize lllore 
fully, that there are other stars Jlloving all around us 
in our little universe, that we all belong to one celestial 
systeln, or to one terrestrial conlIn on wea.lth, and that, 
if ,ve ,vant to see real progress in that ,york \vith 
,vhich ,ve are more especially entrusted, the re-con- 
quest of the Eastern world, ,ve must work with one 
another, for one another, like melnbers of one body, 
like soldiers of one arrny, guided by COlnnl011 prin- 
ciples, striving after ('01111110n purposes, and sustained 
by common sympathies. Oriellta.lliterature is of such 
enormous dimensions that our slnall arlny of scholars 
can occupy certain prominent positions only; but 
thu8e points, like the stations of a. trigonol11etrieal 
survey, ought to be carefully chospu, so as to be able 
to \vork in hal"lnony together. I hope that in that 
respect our Congress n1ay prove of special benefit. 
'Ve shall hear, each of us, froln otlu'rs, ,,
hat they 
wish us to do. I., \Vhy don't you finish this?" "'''by 
don't you pubIi8h that?" are qucstions which we 
have already hpard askp<1 by Inany of our frielldso 
'Ve shall he able to avoid what happens so often, that 
t\VO nlt'U collect Inaterials for exactly the sanle ,vork, 
and \ve Inay possibly hpar of some c0l11bincd effort to 
carry out great works, which C;ln only Lc carried out 
virilJu8 unitis, aHa of \vhich I Jllay at least Jl1cntion 
one, a translation of the'" Sacred Books of l\fankilldo" 
I Illportant progress has a.lready been 111tule for setting 
on foot this great undertaking, an unùprtakiug \,,"hieh 
YOLo I\'o 21 
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I think the \vorld has a right to demand fronl Ori- 
ental scholars, but ,vhich can only be carried out by 
joint action. rrhis Congress has helped us to lay the 
foundation-stone, and I trust that at our next Con- 
gress \ve shall be able to produce some tangible 
resnltso 
I no\v COlne to the second point. A Congress en- 
ahles us to tell the \vorld what we have been doing. 
This, it seeJns to Ule, is particularly needful with 
regard to Oriental studies \vhich, with the exception 
of Hebrc\v, still stand outside the pale of our schools 
and universities, and are cultivated by the very slnall- 
est nUlnber of students. And yet, I nlake bold to 
say, that during the last hundred, and still more dur- 
ing the last fifty years, Oriental studies have contrib- 
uted nlore than any other branch of scientific research 
to change, to purify, to clear, and itensify the intel- 
lectual atlllosphere of Europe, and to widen our hori- 
zon in all that pertains to the Science of Man, in his- 
tory, philology, theology, and philosophy. \Ve have 
not only conqnered and annexed new worlds to the 
ancient elnpire of learning, but \ve have leavened the 
old ,vorld \vith ideas that are already fennenting even in 
the daily bread of our schools and universities. 
Iost 
of those here present kllo\v that I anl not exaggera.t- 
ing; hut as the \vorld is skeptical while listening to 
orations pro donlo, I shall attmnpt to Inake good Iny 
assertionso 
At first, the study of Oriental literature \vas a. mat- 
ter of curiosity only, and it is so still to a great ex- 
tent, particularly in Englando Sir \Villianl Jones, 
\vhose IUtlne is the only one anlong Orienta.l seholars 
that has ever obtained a real popularity in England, 
represents 11108t ,vorthily that phase of Oriental stud- 
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ieso Read only the two YOlUll1PS of his life, an(l they 
,,,"ill certainly leave on your luind thc flistinct illllH'es- 
sion that Sir \Villialll Jones \\Ta.S not only a lTIan of 
extensive Iparning and refint'd taste, but undoubtedly 
a. very grt'at Inan - one in a 11lilli0l1o He ,vas a good 
c1assical Rcholar of the old school, a ,vcll-r(-'ad h isto- 
rian, a. thoughtful lawyer, a clear-headed politician, 
and a true gentlenlan, in the old sense of the
 \vord. 
H
 nloved in the best, I mean the IllOst cnlti vated 
socipty, the great writers and thinkers of the day 
listened to him ,vith respect, and say ,vhat yon like, 
,ve still live hy his grace, ,ve still dra\v on that stock 
of general interest which he excited in the English 
1nind for Eastern subjects. 
Yet the interest ,vhich Sir \Villiam Jones took in 
Oriental literature ,vas purely æsthetic. He chose 
,vhat was bC'alltiful in Persian a.nd translated it, as he 
,vnuld translate an ode of IIorace. lIe was charmed 
".ith I\:â.lidâsa's play of "Sakuntala."- anù ,vito is 
not? - and he left us his classical reproduction of one 
of the finest of Eastcrn gelnso Being a judge in 
India, }lC thought it his duty to acquaint hilnself \vith 
the native law-hooks in their original language, and 
he gave us his nlastcrly translation of the "Laws of 
l\Ialluo" Sir 'Villialll Jones \vas fully a\vare uf the 
startling silHilarity bet\vcen Sanskrit, Latin, and 
Greek. 
[orc than a. hundr
d ypars ago, in a h}ttt--r 
writtpn to Prince .'\dalll Czartoryski, in tl\p ypar 1770, 
he Hays: "l\[any learned investigators of antiquity 
arp fully persuaded, that a. very old and a.hnost pri- 
111eval language was in use among the nortlwrn na- 
tions, from which not ouly the Celtic dialect, but even 
Greek and Latin arc derive(l; in faet, \Vp find 7ranífJ 
anù J1-tJn/P in Persian, nor is 6vyúnJp RO far relHoved 
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fronl dockter, or even õlIop.a and nomen fro In Persian 
nâm, as to make it ridiculous to suppose that they 
sprang fronl the sanle root. We must confess," he 
adds, (,(, that thpse researches are very obscure and un- 
certain, and you will allo\v, not so agreeable as an ode 
of IIafez, or an elegy of Anu"alkeis." In a letter, 
dated 1787, be says: " You ,vill be surprised at the 
resenl blance between Sanskrit and both Greek and 
Latino" 
Colebrooke also, the great snccessor of Sir 'Villiam 
Jones, ,vas fully aware of the relationship bet\-veen 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Gerlnan, and even Slavonic. 
I possess some curious l\IS. notes of his, of the year 
1801 or 1802, containing 10,ng lists of words, expres- 
sive of the most essential ideas of prilnitive life, and 
,vhich he proved to be identical in Sanskrit, Greek, 
Latin, Gerluan, and Slavonic.! 
Yet neither Colebrooke nor Sir Willialn Jones per- 
ce
ved the full inlport of these facts. Sir 'Villiam 
J ones died young; Colebrooke's energies, marvelous 
as they ,vere, \vere partly absorbed by official \vork, 
so that it was left to Gerll1an and French scholars to 
bring to light the full ,vealth of the I1line ,vhich those 
great English scholars had been the first to open. 
"T e know now that in language, and in all that is iln- 
plied by language, India and Europe are one; but to 
prove this, against the incredulity of all the greatest 
scholars of the day, ,vas no easy l11atter. It could be 
done effectually in one ,va.y only, vizo, by giving to 
Oriental studies a strictly scientific character, by 
requiring fronl Oriputal studell ts not only the ùevo- 


1 These lists of common Aryan words were published in the Academy, 
October 10, 1874, and are reprinted at the end of the next article " On the 
Life of Colebrooke." 
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tion of an amateur, but th0 sanlP thorollgl1l1P
$, n1i- 
nuteness, and critical accuracy ,vhi('h 'vere long con- 
sidered the exclusive property of Greek and Latin 
scholars. I could not think of giving here a history 
of the ,york done during the last fifty years. It has 
been adn1Írably described in TIenfey's " IIistory of the 
Science of Langnage." 1 Even if I attelnpted to gi ve 
Inerely the nalnes of those ,vho have been Inost distin- 
guished by really original discoveries - the nan1es of 
Bopp, Pott, Grimm, Burnouf, Ra,vlinson, l\liklosich, 
Benfey, I{uhn, Zeuss, ''''hitley, Stokes-I an1 afraid 
111Y list ,vonid be considered very incoll1plcteo 
But let us look at ,vhat has been achieved by 
these n1en, and nlany others \vho follo\vpd their ban- 
ners! rrhe East, forlnerlya land of drea.n1s, of fables, 
and fairies, has become to us a land of ulln1Ïstakable 
r0ality ; the curtain between the 'V e
t and the East 
has been lifted, and our old forgotten hOJn
 stanJ3 
l>pfore UR again in bright colors and definite ol
t1ines. 
Two ,vorlels, spparated for thousan<ls of ypars, have 
1\('(>11 reunited as hy a Iuagic spell, and ,ve feell'ich in 
a past that luay \vell be the pride of onr noLle ....\ryan 
faJuily. \V c say no longer vagucly and poetically 
Ex Oriente Lux, but ,ve kno,v that all the 1110st vital 
clClnents of our knowledge and civilization, - Ollr 
languages, onr alphabets, our figurcs, our \veights and 
nlCasur
s, Ollr art, our religion, our traditions, ollr 
very nursery stories, cOlne to us from the East; aud 
,ve Inust confess that but for the rays of East('rn 
light, whether ...\.ryall 01" SClnitie ur IlanlÏtic, that 
called forth the hidden gertllS of the dark :t1HI dreary 
'V pst, Europe, now t1lP very light of thp worltl, IHight 


1 fi, srhir.htt d l' Spr(/f'h l/'i.,<;t'lI...;d/(
ff und O";f71f"li,<;I'ht'lt P.. i{olo!lie in 
Dt'llfsdd,a , I, ,-on Thelldor B\'nt\'y. :\limclH'n, I
tj
. 
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have renlalned forever a barren and forgotten pr01n- 
ontory of the primeval Asiatic continento 'Ve live 
indeed in a new ,vorId; the barrier between the \Vest 
and the East, that seelued insurlnountable, has van- 
ished. The East is ours, we are its heirs, and claim 
by right our share in its inheritance. 
'Ve know what it ,vas for the Northern nations, 
the old barbaria.ns of Europe, to be brought into 
spiritual contact with ROine and Greece, and to learn 
that beyond the small, poor ,vorld in ,vhich they haa 
moved, there ,vas an older, richer, brighter \vorIJ, 
the ancient world of Rome and ..Athens, with its arts 
and la,vs, its poetry and philosophy, all of ,vhich they 
might call their own a.nd Inake their own by claiuling 
thp heritage of the past. "\Ve know ho\v, fr01n that 
tiule, the Classical and Teutonic spirits 11lingled to- 
gether and fornled that streaUl of lllodern thought on 
,vhose shores ,ve ourselves live and 1110veo A ne\v 
strealn is no,v being brought into the SêtlUe bpJ, the 
strealn o of Oriental thought, and already the (>0101'8 of 
the old strealn sho\v very clearly the influence of tha.t 
ne\v tributary. Look at any of the inlportant works 
published during the last twenty years, not only on 
language, but on literature, Illythology, la\v, religion, 
and philosophy, and you will see on every page the 
,vorking of a lle\V spirit. I do not say that the East 
can ever teach us new things, but it can place bpfore 
us old things, and leave us to dra\v froln theln lessons 
111ure strange and startling than anything dreanlt uf 
\n onr philosophy. 
Before all, a study of the East has taught ns the 
same Ipsson which the North
rn nations once learnt 
in Rmne <llnl Athcns, that tlwre are othpr ,vorlds bp- 
side our own, that th
re ëu.e other religions, other 
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mythologies, other laws, and that the history of phil- 
osophy fronl Thales to Hegel is not the \vhole history 
of human thought. In an these subjects the East 
has supplied us with parallels, and with all that is 
in1plied in parallels, vizo, the possibility of COll1par- 
ing, measuring, and understandingo The comparative 
i3pirit is the truly scientific spirit of onr age, na.y úf 
all ages. An elnpirical acquaintance \vith single 
facts does not constitute kno\vledge in the true sense 
of the ,vord. All hUlnan kno\vledge begins \vith the 
T\vo or the Dyad, the conlprehensioll of t\VO single 
things as one. If in these days we may still qnote 
Aristotle, we lnay boldly say that "there is no 
science of that ,vhich is uniqueo" A single event 
may be purely accidental, it COlnes and goes, it is in- 
explicable, it does not call for an explanation. But 
as soon as the saIne fact is repeated, the \vork of 
comparison begins, and the first step is 1llade in that 
,vollderful process \vhieb \ve can generalization, and 
which is at the root of all intellectual kllowledgl' allll 
of all intellectual language. 'I'his prilll iti ve procpss 
of comparison is repeated again and again, aud \\'h('11 
we no\v give the title of C011lparative to tlH
 highest 
kind of knowlf'dge in every bra.nch of sci(\ncc, we 
ha.ve only replaced the old \vord intelligent (i. eo, in- 
terligent) or inter-twining, by a ue\v a.ucl luore px- 
pressive tenn, c01nparcttive. I sha.ll sa,y nothing 
abont the complete revolution of the study of lan- 
gnag P 8 by means of the cOInpa,rative lnctho<l, for here 
I ('an aplwal to 
uch na-nit'S as 
IOlnlnscn and Curtius, 
to HltoW that tIll' lwst among elas:-;ieal sl'holars arc 
t hemsel ves the IIlO:-;t rpac h to :Lc,kllowlc>cl(re thp illl- 
.. l"" 
pllrtallce of lilt-I l't.:;ulb; ol.taillc'.J h) the illlt'rtwiltill
 
of Earitern and \r ,..
tl"rll philolog) 0 
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But take ll1ythology. As long as we had only 
the Inythology of the classical nations to deal 'with, 
've looked upon it sÏInply as strange, anolnalous, and 
irrational. When, however, the saIne strange stories, 
the sa.llie hallucinations, turned up in the Illost an- 
cient nlythology of India, ,vhen not only the charac- 
ter and achieven1ents, but the very n
t1nes of SOllle 
of the gods and heroes were found to be the saine, 
then every thoughtful observer sa'\v that there lliHst 
be a. systeu1 in that ancient madness, that there HUlst 
be SOllIe order in that strange luob of gods and heroes, 
and that it must be the task of comparative Inythology 
to find out, what reason there is in all that In
lSS of 
unreason. 
The saine cOlnparative lnethod has been applied to 
the study of religion also. All religions are Oriental, 
and with the exception of the Christian, theil" sacred 
books are all '\vritten in Oriental languageso 'rhe 
Inaterials, therefore, for a comparative study of t.he 
religious systerns of the world had all to be RU pplip(l 
hy Oriental scholal'so But far 1110re Ilnportallt than 
those Inaterials, is the spirit in ,vhich they have h(>('}1 
treatedo 'flle sacred hooks of the principal religions 
of Inankin(l had to be placed side by side ,vith per- 
fect in1partiality, in order to discern the points which 
they share in COlnnlon as ,vell as those that are peculiar 
to eacho The results already obtained by this sirnple 
juxtaposition are full of ilnportant lessons, and the 
fact t.hat the truths on ,vhich all religions agree far 
exceed those on ,vhieh they differ, has hardly been 
sufficiently apprpciatet10 I feel convincpd, however, 
that the tiIne will C0I11e when those ,vho at prespnt 
prnfPRs to be lll0Rt. disfJ.niph
(l hy onr stLHli('
, "Till be 
the lnost grateful for our support, - fut' having 
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sho,vn by evidenee ,yllÍ(.h cannot ht
 controverh-d, 
that all religions spring fro III the saine sacred soil, 
the hUlnan heart; that a.ll are quickpned by the SaI})e 
divilH
 spirit, the still slnaH voice; and that, thon
h 
the outward. fornls of religion nlay change, Inay ,vithet O 
and decay, yet, as long as I})an is ,vhat he is and what 
IH
 has been, he ,vill postulate again and again the 
Infinite as the very condition of the Finite, he ,vill 
yearn for sOlnething ,vhich the world cannot give, he 
,vill feel his weakness and dependence, and in that 
weakness and dependence discover the deepest sources 
of his hope, a.nd trust, and strength. 
A patient study of the sacred scriptures of the 
,vorla is what is ,vanteJ at present nlore than any- 
thing else, in order to clear our own ideas of the origin, 
the natnn', the purposes of religion. 1"here can be no 
science of one l'pligioll, but there call be a science of 
1nauyo "\Ve ha,ye learnt already OIlP lesson, that be- 
hind the IH'lpless expressions ,vhich langnagt"\ has dp- 
vi8('(1, wlH'thf'l" in the East or in the \V P::5t
 for uttPl o - 
iug tht' unuttl'raLle, hp it J)!JflU8hpitû or .1.LhllJ"f'lJllazdfl, 
1)(. it ,Jell'Jvah or 
lllah, hl' it the All or the Nothing, 
he' it t ht" First Canst' or Our Father in hpa,ven, thpre 
jH t he 
anH
 intention, tlH
 saine 
triying, the ::-;aB1P 
f'talnlllf'ring, thp saBH
 faith. Oth('r l('
sons ,vill fol- 
]o'v, till in the ell(l "pe shall be able to l"l'store that 
ancient bonò which unites Hot only thp East with thl
 
"\Y ('st, but all the nleInbers of the Illllnan family, and 
111:\.Y lparn to under8tantl what a Pprsian poet nll'nnt 
Whl\n hl' ,vrotp IHau)' cpntnries ago (I qnote fl'lHn :\1ro 
Conway's "S
H'n.a .Anthology "), " Divprsity of \Vor- 
f'hip has di ,'i(l.,a the Iltllnan race into sen'nty-twu 
natiol1so Froln aUlong all th..ir dognuu; I have 

t.lb,tpd OIlP - the Loye of Godo" 
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Nor is this c0111parative spirit restricted to the treat- 
ment of language, lllythology, and religion. 'Vhile 
hitherto \ve knew the origin and spreading of 1110st of 
the ancient arts and sciences in one channel only, and 
had to be satisfied \vith tracing their sources to Greece 
and RonIe, and thence do\vn the Inain strealll of 
European civilization, we have now for nlany of thcln 
one or two parallel histories in India. and in China. 
The history of geol11etry, for instance, - the first 
forlTIation of geolnetrical conceptions or technical 
terms - was hitherto kno\vn to us from Greece only: 
no\v we can conlpare the gradual elaboration of geo- 
metrical principles both in Greece and India, and thus 
arrive at sonle idea of \vhat is natural or inevitable, 
and \vhat is accidental or purely personal in each. It 
,va.s kno\vn, for instance, that in Greece the calcula- 
tion of solid figures began \vith the building of altars, 
and you \vill hear to-day fro In Dr. Thibaut, that in 
India also the :first ilnpulse to g
ollletric science \vas 
given, 110t hy the lneasurillg of fields, as thp ll
ìlne ÎlIl- 
plies, but by the lllinute oLservances in building altars. 
Similar coincidences and divergences Lave Lppu 
brought to light by a. conlparative study of the his- 
tory of astron0111Y, of D1usic, of gramnlar, but, 1110st 
of all, by a cornparative study of philosophic thought. 
There are indepd fe\v problems in philosophy which 
have not occupied the Indian lnind, and nothi ng can 
exct'ed the interest of ,vatching the IIilldu and the 
Grpek, ,vorking on the same problems, each in his 
own wa
T, yet both in the end arriving at HInch the 
san1P J't'>snltg. Su(,h are the coincidences bet\veen the 
two, that but latdy an en1Ïnent Gennan professor,! 


1 .Ari:;f(lIl:II'S' lfC'lHpll'!JÚJ., cine 1'ochta tit/' Sânkh'!Jít-Leh're dt:s KapiEa, 
von Ur. C. D. ::;chlÜt
r. IM74, 
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published a treatise to show that the Grpeks had bor- 
rowed their philosophy fronl lndia, \"hile others lean 
to the opinion that in philosophy the Hindus are the 
pupils of the Greeks. This is the same feeling which 
ilnpelled Dugald Stc\vart, \vhen he SaW the striking 
silnilarity het\veen GrePl{ and Sanskrit, to lnaintain 
t hat Sanskrit nlust have been put together after the 
Inotlel of Greek and La.tin by those arch-forgers and 
liars, the Brahrnans, and that the ,vhole of Sanskrit 
literature ,vas an ilnposition. The comparative Ineth- 
od has put an end to such violent theories. It teaches 
us that \vhat is possible in one country is possible also 
in another; it shows us that, as there are antecedents 
for Plato and Aristotle in Greece, there are anteee- 
den ts for the V edân ta. and Sânkhya philosophies in 
I ndia, and that each had its o\vn independent growth. 
It is true, that \vhen \ve first meet in Indian philoso- 
phy ,vith our old friends, tluJ. fonr 01' five eletnPI1Ìs, 
the atolns, our n1etaphysiC's, out' logic, onr syll()gi
nn, 
wp are starth--d; but "'e soon dis('ovpr that, giVPH the 
hUlnau millù and hU1l1an languag p , and the \vorId by 
whil'h we a.rp surronndpd, the difI'
r(ìnt SYStPIl1S of 
philosophy úf rfha.les and llcg
l, of V yâ:sa. and Kal'ila, 
are inevitable s01utionso 1"hey all cOlne a.nd go, tIH:'Y 
are nlalntained and refuted, till at last all philosophy 
enùs \vhere it ought to begin, with an inquiry into 
the necessary conditions and the inevitable forms of 
knowledge, represented by a criticis1n of Purp Iteason 
:uHI, ,vhat is Inore important still, hy a critich
ln of 
Language. 

r tH'h has !wen nOIlP of ]aÌf
 for T IHlia n philosophy, 
partit'ularly Ly llallallt)'IlP alltl 1 fall, by Cowell aull 
n ough, It,\' thp f'tlitlJrs of tit.. '" Hi hI iotllt'ca !nc.lica:' 
iHHt the'" Pallllit." Y(>t it is IHlll,h to he <tt-':-,in.d, that 
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sOllle young scholars, ,veIl versed in the history of 
European philosophy, should devote thenlselves l110re 
ardently to this promising branch of Indian literature. 
No doubt they would find it a great help, if they 
,vere able to spend some years in In(lia, in onler to 
learn froIn the last and fast disappearing rE'prpsenta- 
tives of S0111e of the old schools of Indian philosophy 
,vhat they alone can teach. 1Vhat can be done by 
such a combination of Eastern and 'Vestern knowl- 
edge, has lately been shown by the excellent ,york 
done by Dro J{ielhorn, the Professor of Sanskrit at the 
Deccan CoHege in Punah. But there is 110'V so nluch 
of published Illaterials, and Sa.nskrit 1\lS8. also are so 
e
tsily obtained froln India, that much nlight be done 
in England, or in France, or in Gerlnany - nluch 
that would be of interest not only to Oriental scholars, 
but to all philosophers ,vhose p(HVE'rS of independent 
appreciation are not entirely blunt.ed by their study 
of Plato and Aristotle, of Berkeley, HU111e, and I{ant. 
I have so far d,velt chiefly on the po,verfnl influence 
,vhich the East, and more particularly India, has ex- 
ercised on the intellectual life and work of the 'Vest. 
nnt the progress of Oriental scho]ar
hip in Enropp, 
and the discovery of that spiritual relationship ,vhich 
binds India and England together, have like,vise pro- 
duced practical effects of the greatest moment in the 
East. 'The Hindus, in their first intercourse with 
English scholars;pla.c
d before them the treasures of 
their native literature ,vith all the natural pride of a 
nation that considered itself the oldest, the ,viscst, the 
1l1ost enlightpned nation in the ,vorldo For a tirnp, 
but for a short tinle only, the clainls of their litE'l"atnre 
to a fabulous antiquity ,vere adn1Íttcd, and (1azzled hy 
the unexpected discovery of ët new clas
ical literature. 
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peopl p raveù about the beauty of Sanskrit poetry in 
truly Oriental strains. "fhen followed a suùden reac- 
tion, and the natives thelnsclves, on becolning Inore 
and lllore acquainted ,vith European history and liter- 
ature, began to feel the childishness of their claims, 
and to be almost asluuneù of th{->ir O\Vl1 classics. 1'his 
,vas a national misfortunco A people that can feel no 
pride in the past, in its history and literature, loses 
the mainstay of its national character. \Vhen Ger- 
many was in the very Jepth of its political degrada- 
tion, it turned to its ancient literature, and drew hope 
for the future fronl the study of thp pasto Son1ething 
of the same kind is no\v passing in India. ..li new 
taste, not "itbout S0111e political ingredients, has 
sprnng up for the ancient literature of the country; 
a Inore intelligent appreciation of their real 111eL'its 
has taken the place of the extravagant adtniration for 
the master\vorks of their old poets; there is a revi ya,] 
in tbe study of Sanskrit, a surprising activity in the 
republication of Sanskrit texts, and there are traces 

unong the IIindus of a growing feeling, not very 
different from that ,vhich 1'acitus described, "hen he 
said of the Gernutns: '" \Vho \vonIù go to Germany, 
a country .without natural beauty, ,vith a ,vretd1e(1 
cliJllêtte, nlis(
raLh
 to cultivate or to look at- unlex8 it 
be 'tis ftlthe'ì"land ? " 
Even the ùiscovery tha.t Sanskrit, English, Greek, 
:lIHl Latin are cognate languages, has not been ,vith- 
out its illf111Cnl"C on the seholars and thinkprs, or the 
le.ulpl's of public opinion, in IIHliao "rh{\y, InOl'e than 
otl}(.rs, lIeu1 fel t for a tiU1C Inost kf.('uly tlH
 in tpllel'tnal 
HupprÎol'ity of tllP \V(>st, ntHl tlH'Y rosp a
ain in tlwir 
o\vu estinlatioll hy It'aruing that, physÎ('ally, or at all 
events, iutellectually, thpy had been and Inight bo 
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again, tfle peers of Greeks and ROInans and Saxons. 
'fhesp silent influences often escape the eye of the 
po1itieian and the historian, but at critical Inonlents 
they deci<le the fate of whole nations and enlpil'es. 1 
'fhe intpllectuallife of InLlia at the present nl01nent 
is full of interesting problenlso It is too HIuch the 
fashion to look only at its darker sides, and to forget 
that such intellectua.l regenerations as ,ve are witness- 
ing in India, are iInpossible without convulsions and 
failures. A new race of n1en is growing up in India, 
"\vho have stepped, as it ,vere, over a thousand years, 
and have entered at once on the intellectual inheri- 
tance of Europeo They carry off prizes at English 
schools, take their degrees in English universities, and 
are in every respect onr equals. They have tenlpta- 
tions which \ve have not, and now and then they suc- 
cum b; but \ve, too, have temptations of Ollr o\vn, and 
,ve do not ahvays resist. One can ha.rdly trust one's 
eyes in reading their ,vritings, ,vhether in English or 
Bengali, l11any of \vhich would reflect credit on our 
own Qual'terlieso \Vith regard to "\vhat is of the 
greatpst interest to ns, their scholarship, it is true that 
the old school of Sanskrit scholars is dying out, and 
111uch will die with it which we shall never recover; 
but a ne'v and nlost prolnising school of Sanskrit stu- 
dents, eJucated by European professors, is springing 
up, and they ,viII, nay, to judge from recent contro- 
versies, they have already becolne most fonnidnhle 
rivals to our own schola.rso The essa.ys of Dro Bhao 
Daji, whorn, I regret to say, \ve have ]ately lost. by 
death, on disputed points in Indian archæology and 
literature, are most valuableo The inch.fatigable Raj- 
endra. Lal :\Iitra is renùering most excellent sprvice in 
the publications of th
 Asiatic Society at Calcutta, 
1 See Note A, p. 3550 
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and he discusses tlH
 theories of European Orientalists 
with d.ll the ease and grace of an English reviewer. 
'rhe R(ljah of Beslnah, Girlprasflda.-slllha, has just 
finiRhpd his nlagnificent pclition of the" 'Yhite Yajur- 
ve<la," The Sanskrit hooks published at Calentta by 
1"ål'ånâtha, and others, fonn a cOJnplete library, and 
l"ânl11âtha's lle,v "Dictionary of the Sanskrit Lan- 
guage" ,vill prove most useful and valuable. 'fhe 
{1ditions of 
anskrit texts published at BOlllbay by 
rrofessor Bhândârkar, Shankar PanJural1g Pandit, 
ana others, need not fear conlparlson \vith the best 
'work of European scholars. 1"here is a school of na- 
tive students at Benares \vhose publications, under 
the auspices of }Iro Griffith, have nlade their journal, 
t.lu:1o ,,' Pa.ndit," inJispensable to every Sanskrit scholar. 
R " 0" ^ " ,,
 d R " 1 " ,., d o 0 f 1 1\ K 

l] aranla.S(lstrJ S an a asastl"l s e Ihon 0 t Ie '" ..iH.a- 
hfLbhâRhya " has rpceÎvpd the highest praise froln Eu- 
ropl'an students, In the "Antiqua.ry," a paper very 
ahly conducted by 
Iro Burgess, ,ve Ineet ,vith contri- 
butions froln several learned natives, aOlong th{1m 
frotH his IIighness the Prince of Travancore, from 
}{atH Da
ð SPl1, the Zelnindar of Herhalnporc, frorn 
J{âshinâth Trilnbak rrelang, froln Sashagiri.
âstrî, and 
otlH'rs
 \vhieh are read ,vith the greatest interest and 
wI vantagt
 by Europea.n schola,rs. The collected l
S- 
Rays of }{anl Dass Sen ,yell deserve a translation into 
Euglish, and l{ajanîkânta's '" Life of tJl<' Poet .Jaja.- 
dp\a," just published: bf'ars ,vittJf>sS to the same re- 
vival of literary tastes and patriotic fcplings. 
Bpsi(les this pnrl'ly literary movenlent, there is a 
),t'lig-ious 1110Vt'Inel1t going on in India, th 
 Bra}uno- 
S:lIl1âj, ",'hieh, Loth in its origin and its la,tpr llevclop- 
me nt, is Ina.iuly the r('sult of Europ<':tn illflnenè
so It 
began \vith an attpHlpt to bring the IlJuJern currupt 
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fOl'lllS of worship back to the purity a/nel silnplieity of 
the Vedas; and by ascribing to the V t'da the authnr- 
itJ of a Divine Itevela.tion, it was hoped to secure that 
infallible authority without. which no religion ,vas 
supposed to be possible. Ho\v was that Ill0VelTICnt 
stopped, and turned into a ne,v channel? Simply by 
the publication of the Veda, and by the ,yorks of Eu- 
ropean scholars, such as Stevenson, 1\Iill, Rosen, 'Vil- 
son, and others, \vho sho\ved to the natives \vhat the 
Veda really was, and n1ade them see the folly of their 
way.! Thus the religion, the literature, the \vhole 
character of the people of India are becoming nlore 
and nlore Indo-European. They ,york for us, as WA 
,york for theIne Many a letter have I received from 
native scholars in ,vhich they express thcir admira- 
tion for the wonderful achieveInents of European in- 
genuity, for railways, and telegraphs, and all the rest; 
and yet what, according to their o\vn confession, has 
startled theu1 and delighted theIll nlost, is the inter- 
est we have taken in their literature, and the ne\v life 
which \ve have ilnparted to their ancient history. I 
kno\v these matters seem small, when ,ve are near to 
thein, ,vhen we are in the very midst of thenl. Like 
the tangled threads hanging on a 100n1, they look 
worthless, purposelesso But history ,veaves her woof 
out of all of theIn, and after a tiu1e, when \Ve see the 
full and finished design, \ve perceive that no color, 
ho\vever quiet, could have been dropped, no shade, 
however slight, could have been n1issed, without spoil- 
ing the ,vhole. 
.A.nel no\v, after having given this account of our 
ste\vardship, let Ine say in conclusion a fc,v words on 
the c1ainls ,vhich Oriental studies have on public 
synlpathy and support. 
1 See Note B, p. 3560 
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Lpt me begin with the U niversities-I mean, of 
course the English Universities-and n10re particu- 
larly that Univel'sity ,vhich has been to n1e for 
Inany years an Alma 4JIater, Oxford. 'Vhile ,ve have 
there, or are founùing there, professorships for every 
branch of 'Theology, Jurisprudence, and Physical 
Science, we have ha.rdly any provision for the study 
of Oriental languages. "\Ve have a chair of Hebre\v, 
rendered illustrious by the greatest living theologian 
of England, and we have a chair of Sanskrit, \vhich 
has left its mark in the history of Sanskrit litera- 
ture; but for the lllodern languages of India, ,vhether 
Aryan or Dravidian, for the language and literature 
of Persia, bot.h ancient and n10dern, for the language 
and antiquities of Egypt and Babylon, for Chinese, 
for 'rurkish, nay even for Arabic, there is nothing 
deserving the nalne of a chair. 'Vhen in a I{eport 
on University Refonu, I ventured to point out these 
gaps, and to remark that in the smallest of German 
Universities n10st of these subjects \vere represented 
by professors, I ,vas asked whether I ,vas in earnest 
in Inailltaining that Oxford, the first University in 
,vhat has rightly been called the greatest Oriental 
Elnpire, ought really to support the study of Orienta.l 
languages. 
l"he second cla.im we prefer is on the Jlissionary 
Societies. I have lately incurred very severe oblo- 
quy for Iny Rupposed hostility to n1Ïssionary enter- 
pris(}o All I can say is, I ,vish that there wpre ten 
Inis
ionaries for everyone \ve ha.ve no\v. I ha.ve 
always counted Inissionaries alnong my bpst fripnt1:i ; 
I ha.ve again a.nù again ackno,vledgt'd how olllf'h 
Oriental stnùies and linguistic sttltlit.
s in gPlleral, 
owe to th
m, a.nd I aln proud to .say that, even 1l0\V, 
VOL. l\"o 22 
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,vhile rnissionaries at hOlne have abused n1
 in un... 
llleasured language, missionaries abroad, devoted, 
hard-,vorking nlissionaries, have thank
d 111e for 
what I said of theln and their work in 111Y lay- 
sernlon in Westminster Abbey last Decenlbero 
Now it seems to me tha.t, first of all, our Univer- 
sities, and I think again chiefly of Oxford, 111ight do 
nluch more for missions than they do at present.. 
If ,ve had a sufficient staff of professors for Eastern 
languages, we could prepare young missiona.ries for 
their ,vork, and should be able to send out froln 
till1e to time such men as Patteson, the Bishop of 
Melanesia, ,vho was every inch an Oxford nlau. 
And in these missionaries we lnight have not only 
a.postles of religion and civilization, but at the saIne 
time, the most valuable pioneers of scientific research. 
I know there are some authorities at bonle who 
declare that such a cOlnbilla.tion is ilnpossible, or at 
least undesirable; that a lllan cannot serve two 
masters, and that a missionary must do his own 
work and nothing else.. Nothing, I believe, can be 
more mistaken. First of all, SOlne of our Inost 
efficient ll1issionaries have been those who have 
done also the lllost excellent ,vork as scholars, and 
vvhenever I have conversed on this subject ,vith 
missionaries ,vho ha.ve. seen active service, they all 
agree that they cannot be converting all day long
 
and that nothing is more refreshing and invigorating 
to them than' S01ne literary or scientifie ,vorko Now 
what I should like to see is this: I should like to 
see ten or t,v
nty of our non-resident fplhnvshipR, 
,vhieh at present are doing more harln than goo(1, 
assigned to Inissional'Y ,vork, to be given to young 
llH'U who have taken their degree, and who, ,vhcther 
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laymen or .:.lergynlen, are ,villing to ,,"ork as assist- 
ant missionaries on distant stations, ,vith the dis- 
tinct understanding that they should devote SOllle of 
their tinle to scientific ,vork, whether the study of 
la.nguages, or flowers, or stars, and that they should 
send hOlne every year SOIne account of their laborso 
1'hese nlen ,vould be like scientific consuls, to WhOlll 
students at hOIHe n1ight apply for infornlation anù 
help. 1'hey would have opportunities of distinguish- 
ing thell1selves by really useful ,vork, far InOl'e than 
in London, and after ten years, they might either 
return to Europe with a. ,veIl-established reputation, 
or if th
y find that they have a real call for lnission- 
ary work_ devote all their life to it. Though to Iny 
own nlÍnd there is no no11er work than that of 
a lllissiona.ry, yet I believe that SOlne such con- 
nection ,vith the Universities a.nd Inen of science 
,voulJ raise their position, and ,voulJ call out mOl'e 
g/
neral interest, H,nù secure to the missionary cause 
the gooJ-,viIl of those ,vhose will is apt to beCOlue 
law. 
Thirùly, I think that ()riental studies have a claim 
on the colonies and the colonial govprnments. The 
English colonies are scattered all oyer the globe, and 
rrHlny of thenl in localities where an inl1nense deal 
of useful scipntific ,york Inight lw done, antI ,nnlld 
1)(' dOllP ,vith th(' slighh'st encouragt'>I11l'nt frolH tlu-J 
local authoritips, and sCHnetbillg like a systt'luatie 
sup'I'vision on the part of the Colonia.l OHi('c at 
hOUH'. SOlne years ago I venturer} 10 H(1(lrehs tlH
 
Colonial S(,c1'ptary of S tatp on this 81\ hj('l't, a nd a 
letter \, as sent. out in eOJls('q Ill'net' to a 11 t lip Euglish 
('olon it's, i IH. i ti n
 ill fonna-tioll Oil thp languages, 
111011111 1ll'1l ts, l'U:;tOlll
, anti t.raditions of the nativo 
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races. 80111e most valuable reports have been sent 
hOJne during the last five or six years, but \vhen 
it ,vas suggested tha.t these reports should be pub- 
lished in a pernlanent fonn, the expense that \vould 
have been required for printing every year a vol- 
UIne of Colonial H,eports, and ,vhich ,vonId not have 
anlounted to l110re than a few hundred pounds for 
all the colonies of the British Empire, part of it to be 
recovered by the sale of tbe book, \vas considered too 
large. 
N o,v ,ve should bear in mind that at the present 
n10111ent some of the tribes living in or near the 
l
nglish colonies in Australia, Polynesia, Africa, and 
Anlel'ica, are actually dying out, their languages are 
disappearing, their customs, traditions, and religions 
,vill soon be cOInpletely s\vept a\vay. To the student 
of language, the dialect of a. savage tribe is as valu- 
able as Sanskrit or Hebrew, nay, for the solution of 
certain problems, n10re so; everyone of these lan- 
guages is the gro,vth of thousands and thousands of 
years, the ,vorkInanship of millions and nlÎllions of 
IUlInan bpings. If they \vere no,v preserved, they 
rnight hereafter fill the Inost critical gaps in the his- 
tory of the hunutn race. At Rome at the time of the 
Scipios, hnndred
 of people 111ight have written down 
a. granllnar and dict.ionary of the Etruscan language, 
of Osean, or Un1briall; but there \vere nlel1 then., as 
there are JlO\V, .who shrugged t.heir shoulders and sai<1, 
'Vha.t can be the use of preserving these barbarous, 
uncouth idiolns ? - \Vhat \vould ,ve not gi ve now for 
SaIne sueh records? 
And this is not all 0 The study of savage tribes 
ha.s assulued a new interest of late, \vhen the ql1e
tion 
of the exact relation of Ulan to the rest of the aniIl1al 
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kingdoln has again roused the passions not only of 
scientific inquirers, but also of the public at la.rge. 
. Now \vhat is ,vanted for the solution of this question, 
are 1110re facts and fewer theories, and these facts can 
only be gained by a patient study of the lowest races 
of lnankind. 'Vben religion was held to be the spe- 
('ific character of Inan, it ,vas a.sserted by 11lany trav- 
ellers that they llad seen races without any religions 
idpas; when language ,vas seen to be the real frontier 
line bet,veen man and beast, it was nlaintained that 
there \vere hUlnan beings ,vithout langnageo N o,v 
an \ve ,vant to know are facts, let the conclusion
 be 
\vhatever they nlay. It is by no Inea.ns easy to decide 
whether savage tribes have a religion or not; at aU 
evpnts it requires the same discernlnent, and the same 
honesty of purpose as to find out ,vhether n1en of 
the highest intellect an10ng us have a religion or not. 
I call the Introduction to Spencer's "First Princi- 
pIes" deeply religious, but I can well understand 
that a Tllissionary, reporting on a tribe of Spencerian 
savages, might declare that they had no idea ,vha.tso- 
ever of rl'ligion. Looking at a. report sent h01l1e 
lately hy the indefatiga.ble Govprnor of New South 
\Valps, Sir llerculcs Robiuson, I find the following 
description of the religious ideas of the !{alnilarnis, 
OTlP vf the Inost degra.ded tribes in the Northwestern 
district of the colony: - 
" Bhaia.lni is l'('ga.r(lp<! by then1 as the makpr of all 
1 hingso 'rile name signifies' Inaker,' or 'cutter-out,' 
frOJn the verb bha.i, baialli, batao lIe is rt
garded 
as the rewarder and punisher of l11pn ac{;ortling to 
tlll'il' (;ondnct. IIp SPPs an, :lIul knO\\R all, if not di- 
rp(,tly, tln-ough t]u' suhordinatp d('tty Tllrra1nûlan, 
,,,110 prpsi(les at the Bora. Bha.ialni is 
aid to have 
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been once on the earth. Turram ûlan is Inedi.uor in 
all the operations of Bhaiami upon lnau, and in all 
luan's transactions \vith Bhaia.mio Turranlûlan means 
, leg on one side only,' 'one-Ieggedo' " 
This description is given by the Rev. C. Greenway, 
and if there is any theological bias in it, let us 11lake 
allowance for it. But there relnains the fact that 
13 haian1Ï, their name for deity, COlnes fron1 a root 
b h a i, to "make," to " cut out," and if \ve reilleinber 
that hardly any of the names for deity, either among 
the Aryan or Sen1Ïtic nations, COUles fronl a root 
with so abstract a 11leaning, we shall adlllit, I think, 
that such reports as these should not be allo\ved to lie 
forgotten in the pigeon-holes of the Colonial Office, 
or in the pages of a mon thl y journal. 
'Vhat applies to religion, applies to language. 'Ve 
have been told again and again that the Veddahs in 
Ceylon have no language. Sir EJnerson 1
ennant 
,v rote "that they n1utually 111ake thenlselves under- 
stood by signs, grimaces, and guttural sound:;, ,vhich 
have little rese111blance to definite ,vords or language 
in generaL" 'Vhen these statell1ents ,vere repeated, 
I tried to induce the Governll1ent of Ceylon to send 

t cOlllpetent 11lan to settle the question. I did not 
receive all I ,van ted, and therefore postponed the 
pu blication of ,,,hat was sent Ineo But I lnay say so 
Inuch, that 11101'e tha.n half of the ,vords uspd by the 
Veddahs, are, like Singhalese itself, luere corruption 
of Sanskrit; their very na.nle is the Sanskrit \vord 
for hunter, v e d d h â, or, as 
Ir. Childers supposes, 
v y â d h a. 1
here is a ren1nant of word::; in their 
language of ,vhich I can lnake nothing a
 yeto But 
so rnuch is certain; either the Vetldahs start.ed \vith 
the COlnUlOll inheritance of Aryan words and ideas; 
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or, at all events, they lived for a long time in contact 
,vith Aryan people, and adopted from thelH sueh 
,vords as \\Tere \Vantillg in their language. If they 
no"T stand lo\v in the sC'd.le of hUluanity, they Ollce 
stood higher, nay they may possibly prove, in lan- 
guag
, if not in blood, the distant cousins of Pla.to, 
and Newton, and Goptheo 
It is most essential to keep la earrière ouverte for 
facts, even 1110re than for theories, and for the supply 
of such facts the Colonial Government might render 
n1o
t u
eful !3erviceo 
It is but right to state that whenever I have ap- 
p1Ïpd to the Governors of any of the Colonies, J have 
invaria.bly met ,vith the greatest kindness and readi- 
ness to }u>lp. Some of thenl take the warmest in- 
terest in tlJese researches. Sir George Grey's services 
to thp H('ipnee of language have hardly been snfn- 
f'ipntl,v appreciated as yet, and the Linguistic Library 
,vhieh he fOlllltlt'(l at the Cape, places hiD1 of right by 
the siùe of Sir rrholnas Borlley. Sir Hercules Rohill" 
son, 
I 1'0 1\1 usgrave in South Australia., Sir IIenry 
Barkley at the Cape, and several others, are quite 
aware of the Ïtnportanee of linguistic and ethnologi- 
('al reHPa,rches. 'Vhat is \vante<l is encourageillent 
frOll1 horne, and SOlne systeillatic guidan<.'e. DI'. 
Blpek, the excellent librarian of Sir Gporgp Grt
y'R 
Library at the Cape, \vho has df\voted the whole of 
his life to the study of sa.vage dialects, and \vhose 
CU1I1pa.rativ
 Gramnm,r of tlu
 South African Ian- 
gl1agt>s \vill hold it
 pla.ce by the si(h
 of Bopp's, 
I)ipz'H, and Caldwel1'::i COlnpa.rative Granlmal o H, Id 
nloHt anxious tha.t there shonl(l be a permanl'IH lin- 
gUiHtic a.nd cthuologiea.l station establishl'cl at the 
Cape; in fa.ct, tha.t therp should ùe a. linguist at- 
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tachcd to every zoölogical station. At the Cape 
there are not only the Zulu dialects to be studied, 
but t,vo n10st inlportant languages, that of the Hot- 
tentots and that of the Bushulen. Dr. Bleek ha.s 
lately been enabled to \vrite do,vn several vohunes of 
traditional literature from the mouths of son1e Bush- 
man prisoners, but he says, "my powers and IllY life 
are dra\ving to an end, and unless I have SOUle young 
men to assist me, and carryon my ,york, nluch of 
what I have done \vill be lost." There is no tinle to 
be lost, and I trust therefore that 111Y appeal ,vill not 
be considered importunate by the present Colonial 
l\Iinister. 
Last of all, ,ve turn to India, the very cradle of 
Oriental scholarship, and here, instead of being iU1- 
portunate and urging ne\v claims for assistance, I 
think I am expressing the feelings of all Oriental 
scholars in publicly ackno,vledging the readiness \vith 
which the Indian Governnlent, .whether at hOlHe or 
in India, \vhether during the days of the old East 
India Company, or now under the auspices of the 
Secretary of State, has a.lways assisted everyenter- 
prise tending to throw light on the literature, the 
religion, the la\vs and custonls, the arts and manu- 
factures of that ancient Oriental Elnpire. 
Only last night I received the first volunle of a 
,york ,vhich will Inark a ne\v era. in the history of 
Oriental typography. Three valuable :\1880 of the 
l\Iahâbhâshya have been photolithographed at the 
expense of the Indian Govenunent, and under the 
supervision of one whom nlanyof us will J11iss here 
to-day, the late Professor Goldstücker. It is a lnag- 
nificent publication, and as there are only fifty copies 
printed, it will soon become more valuable than a 
real MS. 
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There are two surveys carrif>ù 011 at the present 
1110lnent in Inùia, a Jiterary aud an archæological 
survey. l\fany years ago, when Lord Elgin ,vent to 
Inùia, as Governor-general, I suggested to him the 
necessity of taking 111ea
Ures in or(Ier to rescue froin 
destruction \vhatever could still be rpscueù of the 
ancient literature of the country. Lord Elgin died 
before any active measures could be taken, but the 
plan found n more powerful advocate in 1\11'. 'Vhitley 
Stokes, ,vho urged the Governn1ent to appoint sOlne 
Sa.nskrit scholars to visit all places containing collec- 
tions of Sanskrit J\;ISS., and to publish lists of their 
titles, so that ,ve might know, at all events, ho\v 
111Ul'h of a literature, tha.t had been preserved for 
thousands of years, ,vas still in existence at the 
present n101nent. This ,vork ,vas confided to Dr. 
Bühler, Dr. Kielhorn, lVlr. Burnell, l{,ajendralal l\litra., 
and others. Several of their catalogues have been 
published, and there is but one feeling aI110ng all 
Sanskrit scholars as to the value of their ,yorko But 
they also feel that the tin1e has con1e for ùoing nlore. 
'flle n1ere titles of the l\ISS. ,vhet our appetite, but 
do not satisfy it. l'bere are, of course, huudl'eùs of 
Looks ,vhere the title, the name of the author, the 
luaus et anll,Uð a.re all ,ve care to kno\v. But of 
hooks which are scarce, anù hitherto not kno,vn out 
of In(lia, "Te ,vallt to know n101'e. '\T e \vant SOllie 
illfol'1nation of t.he subject and it.s treatJnent, and if 
possible, of the date, of the author, anù of the writers 
quoted by hiln. \Ve ,ntnt extracts, intelligently 
('ho
en, ill fact, ,ve want sOlnethillg like the excellent 
('atalogue "hich Dr. .A. ufrpeht has Blade for the 
Bodleian Library. In 1\11,. BUl"nl'll, ])r. Biihlpl', ])1'. 
}{ielhorn, the Govenuuellt pos
l'

es 
chular
 w 110 
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could do that \vork adlnirably; what they ,vant IS 
more leisure, more funds, 1110re assistance. 
Contelnpol'aneously with the Literary Survey, 
there is the A rchæological Survey, carried on by 
that gallant and indefatigable scholar, General Cun- 
ningham. His published reports show the systen1atic 
progress of his ,york, and his occasional COlll n1 uni('a- 
tions in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
te II us of his newest discoveries. The very last 
nnn1 bel' of that journal brought us the ne,vs of the 
discovery of the ,vonderful ruins of the Buddhist 
telnple of Bharahut,l which, \vith their representa- 
tions of scenes froin the early Buddhist litera.ture, 
,vith their inscriptions and architectural style, may 
enable us to find a terminus a quo for the literary 
and religious history of India. We should not for- 
get t.he services vlhich Mr. Fergusson has rendered to 
the history of Indian architecture, both by a,vakening 
an interest in the subject, and by the Inagnificent pub- 
lication of the dra \vings of the sculptures of Sanchi 
and Amravati, carried on under the authority of the 
Se
retary of State for InJia. Let us hope that these 
ne,v discoveries may supply hinl \vith nlaterials for 
another volume, ,vorthy of its cOlnpanion. 
I t ,vas supposed for a tilne that there ,vas a third 
survey carried on in India, ethnological and linguis- 
tic, and the volulne, published by Colonel Da.lton, 
'" Dpseriptivc Ethnology of Bengal," with portraits 
frOlH photographs, \vas a most excelll>tlt bpgiuning. 
I
ut the other India Governlnents have not hitherto 
follo\ved the ex
unple of the Bengal GovPl"luuent, 
and nothing ha.s of late conle to Iny knowledge in 
this inlportant line of research. \V oulJ not Dr. 
1 Academy, August 1, 18740 
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I-Iunter, ,vho has done so lnuch for a scientific study 
of the non-Aryan la.nguages and races of India, take 
up this iOlpOl'tant branch of research, and give ns, 
not only photographs an(1 graphic description, but 
also, "That is nlost \vanted, scholarlike gratnnUlI'H of 
the principal races of India? Lists of ,vords, if care- 
fully chosen" like those in Colonel Dalton's ,york 
and in Sir George Catnpbell's "Specilnens," are, no 
doubt, nlost valua.ble for prclilninary researches, but 
without granlnla.rs, none of the great questions which 
are still penùing in Indian Ethnology \vill ever he 
satisfactorily and definitely settled. No real advance 
has been maùe in the classification of Indian dia- 
1ects since the time ,,,hen I endea.vored, SOlne twenty 
ypars ago, to sunl np ,vhat ,va}; then known on that 
subject, in D1Y lett.er to 13unsen" On t]lt
 Turanian 
L:Lngnagpso" 'Vhat I then for the first titne ventured 
to Hl'liutain against the highest authorities in Indian 
linguistic ethnology, viz., that the dialects of the 
l\lunda.s or the I(oles constituted a third and total- 
1y indppendent class of languages in In(lia, rplatpd 
1witllt'l' to the Aryan llOt" to the })ravidian falnilips, 
has siu(>e bpen fully confirlned by later res 
arches, 
and is no\v, I be1icve, genera.lly accpptcd. The fact 
also, on ,vhich I th"o strongly insistell, that the 
Uraon }\:olps, and I
ajlJlaha.1 I\:olps, lnight h.. I\:ol.-.s 
in blood, but ('prtai)) ly not in lan
nagp, thpir lan- 
gnage being, like that of the Gonds, Dravi(lian, i:-; 
now no ]ouger disputed. But bt>yond this, all is still 
as hypothetical as it ,vas t\venty years ago, sitnply 
h 
C.'ause we can get no gramrnaTs of tlH
 l\f nuda 
dialeets. 'Vhy do not tliP Gennan rniHsionaries at 
U
uH'hi, \vho have donp sueh t>xt'pllt>nt work :tJl1ong 
the I(oles, publish a grauuuatieal anal}sis of that 
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interesting ('luster of dialects? Only a ,vpck ago, 
one of thl'ln, 1\11'. J ellinghaus, gave Ine a granlnuttical 
sketch of the 1\fundári language, and even this, short 
as it is, was quite sufficient to show that the snp- 
posed relationship bet,veen the l\Iunda dialects and 
the J{hasia language, of which \ve have a granlJnar, 
is untenable. rr"he sin1ilarities pointed out by 
Jason 
bt't,veell the l\lunda dialects and the rr"alaing of 
Pegu, are certainly startling, but equally startling 
are the divergences; and here again no real result 
\vill be obtained without a cOlnparison of the graul- 
Juatical structure of the two langnageso The other 
classes of Indian languages, the Taic, the Gangetic, 
subdivided into Trans-Himalayan and Sub-Hinu1Ia- 
Jan, the Lohitic, and Tanlulic, are still retained, 
thongh some of their n
tJnes have been changed. 
'Vi thont wishing to defend the narnes \vhich I had 
chosen for these classes, I lllust say that I look upon 
the constant introduction of ne\v technical tenus as an 
unJnixed evil. Every classificatory term is Ünperfect. 
Aryan, Sernitic, Harnitic, l'uranian, all are Ï1nper- 
fect, but, if they are but rightly defined, they can do 
no hann, \vhereas a ne\v terlu, however superior at 
first sight, ahvays makes confusion \vorse confounded. 
The chenrists do .not hesitate to call sugar an acid 
rather than part \vith an old established tenn; ,vhy 
should not "\ve in the science of language follow their 
goofl ex
tJnple? 
Dr. Leitner's labors in Dardistan should here be 
mentioned. They date froln the year 18GGo Con- 
siderinO' the shortness of the tiIne allotted to hiu1 for 
t) 
exploring that conn try, he has been Inost successful 
in collecting his linguistic 111aterials. \Ve o\ve hiln 
a vocabulary of t\VO Shinâ dialects (the Ghilghiti and 
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Astori), and of thp Arnyia, the I\:hayuna, and the 
I(aJâBha-.:\I:1nder. rrhcse vocabularies are so arranged 
as to give us a fair idea of the systenlB uf conj ngatioll 
and Jedension. Other vocabularies, arranged accord- 
ing to 
ubjects, allo\v us an insight into the intellee- 
tuaI life of the Shinas, and ,ve also receive n10st 
interesting inforlnation on the customs, legends, su- 
perstitions, and religion of the Darduso Some úf the 
Ì1nportant results, obtained by the saIne enterprising 
scholar in his excavations on the 1'akht-i- bahai hills 
,vill be laid before the Archæological Section of this 
Congress. It is ilnpossible tu look at the Buddhist 
sculptures ,vhich he has brought hOIHe \vithout }Jer- 
cei ving that there is in theln a foreign elelnento rrhey 
are BuJ.Jhist sculptures, but they ùiffer both in treat- 
ment anù expression froln ,vhat was hitherto known 
of Buddhist art in various parts of the ,vorld. Dr. 
Leitner thinks that the foreign elenlent canle froln 
Greece, fro III Greek or l\Iacedolliall workulen, the 
descendants of Alexanùer's cOlnpanions; others think 
that local and illdividual infiuf'llCeS are sutlìeicllt tu 
a.e
()nnt for apparent dpvia.tiollS fr0l11 the COlnl110n 
Buddhist typeo On this puint I feel totally incorll- 
petellt to express an opinion, but whatever the judg- 
rnent of our archæological colleagues H1ay be, neith
\r 
they nor we ourselves can have any doubt that 1)1'. 
Leitner deserves our sincere gratitude as an indefatiga- 
ble explorer ana successful discoverer. 
l\lany of the Jnust valuable treasurps of every kine I 
and sort, collectpd dUL'i ng thpgp official fHlrvpy:s, ant! 
Ly privatp enterprise, are IlO\V deposi tl'J in the In- 
dian .:\[ uSPU III in Lonùon, a real III ine of Ii terary antI 
an'h:pologi('al \vpalth, openPll with the 
n\atest lib.. 
erality tu all \\ 110 are willillg to work in ito 
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It is unfortunate, no doubt, that this nleeting of 
Oriental scholars should have taken place at a titHe 
,vhen the treasures of the Inilian l\Iuseunl are still in 
their tenlporary exile; yet, if they share in the regret 
felt by every friend of India, at the Jelay in the build- 
ing of a ne,v museum, ,vorthy both of England and 
of India, they ,viU also carry away the conviction, 
that such delay is simply due to a desire to do the 
best that can be done, in order to carry out in the 
end something little short of that Inagnificent schenle 
of an Indian Institute, dra,vn by the experienced 
hand of Mr. Forbes Watson. 
And now, in conclusion, I have to express my o,vn 
gratitude for the liberality both of the Directors of 
the old East India C0111pany and of the present Sec- 
retary of State for India in Council, for having en- 
abled lne to publish that ,york the last sheet of which 
I aIn able to present to this l\leeting to-day, the" Rig- 
Veda, with the Conlnlentary of Sâyanâlcârya." It is 
the olc1e::;t book of the Aryan world, but it is also one 
of the largest, and its publica.tion ,vould have bt'PJl 
simply ilnpossible ,vithout the enlightened liberality 
of the Indian Government. For twcnty-five years I 
find, tha.t taking the large and slnall eilitions of the 
Rig-Veda together, I have printed every yea.r \vhat 
,vonld 111ake a volume of about six hundred pages 
octavo. Such a publication ,vonld have rUlnl'a any 
bookseller, for it nlHst be confessed, that there is 
little that is attractive in the Veela, nothing that 
could excite general in terest. Froln an æsthctic 
point of vie\v, no one ,yould care for the hymns of 
t1H
 Rig-Veda, and I ean ,veIl understand how, in the 
bpginning of our ct')Ünry, PVPll so discTllninating a 

cholar a::; Colebrooke coulll t:'xl'l"eSH his opinion that, 
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" The Vedas are too voluminous for a cOlnplpte trans- 
lation, and ,vhat they contain ,vould hardly reward 
the labor of the reader, much less that of the trans- 
lator. The ancient dialect in which they are con1- 
posed, and specially that of the three first Vedas, is 
extremely difficult and obscure; and, though curious, 
as the parent of a more polished and refined language, 
its difficulties lllust long continue to prevent such an 
exatnination of the whole Vedas, as ,vould be requi- 
site for extracting all that is remarkable and Ílnpor- 
tant in those voluminous workso Bnt they ,veIl de- 
serve to be occasionally consulted by the Oriental 
scholaro " Nothing sho,vs the change fronl the purely 
æsthetic to the purely scientific interest in the lan- 
guage and literature of India more clearly than the 
fact that for th
 last twenty-five years the ,york of 
nearly all Sanskrit scholars has been concentrated on 
the Veda. When some thirty Jpars ago I rt'cpivl'd 
my first }pssons in Sanskrit frolH Professor Bl'ol'kltans, 
,vhom I an1 happy and proud to see to-day tllnoJlg tiS, 
tlwre wpre but few students ,vito v(
ntured to <Ii ve 
into the c1f'pths of V 
dic litpratul'e. rru-day al1l0ng 
the banskrit scholars 'Vh01H Gennany has 
l'Bt to us 
_ Profl
')sors Stenzler, Spipgel, "rebel', JIang, Pel'hwh, 
'Vinrlisch - there is not one who has not won his 
laurels un the field of Vedic scholal'shipo In France 
also a. new school of Sanskrit students has sprnng up 
"rho lutvp (lone most exeellpnt ,vork for thl" interpre- 
tation of the Vt'(la, ana ,vho bitl fair to rival the 
glorious school of 11'rench Oriplltalists at thp lwginnil1ß 
of this century, Loth hy their pt'rsPvPloing illf}lIstry 
(llul hy t.hat "swel'tne
s and light" which Set'lns to 
bt' tIlt' Lirthright of tlH'ir 11:ltioll. Hut. I say a
aill, 
there is litth
 that is beautiful. ill uur :'Wll
t" ut the 
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,vord, to be found in the hynlns of the Rig-"Veda, ana 
,,,hat little there is, has been so often dwelt on, that 
quite an erroneous ilnpression as to the real nature 
of Vetlic poetry has been produced in the Inind of 
the public. l\ly old friend, the Dean of Sto Paul's, 
for instance, in sOlne thoughtful lectures ,vhieh he 
delivered this year on the ", Sacred Poetry of Early 
Rt'ligiol1s," 11as instituted a conlparison between the 
Psahns and the hymns of the Veda, and he arrives 
at the conclusion that the Psahns are superior to the 
Vedic hymns. No doubt they are, fron1 the point of 
view" which he has chosen, but the chief value of these 
hYll1l1S lies in the fact that they are so different fronl 
the PsalIns, or, if you like, that they are so inferior 
to the Psalms. They are Aryan, the Psahns 8ellli- 
tic; they belong to a primitive and ruJe state of 
societ.y, the Psahns, at least n10st of thein, are COll- 
telnporaneous with or even later than the IH
ydays 
of the J e,vish 1110narchy 0 rrhis strange mihconception 
of the true character of the VeJic hyrnns sePIHed to 
1l1e to bpconle so general, that when SOBle years a.go I 
haù to publish the first VOlU111C of IllY translation, I 
inteutionally selected a class of hYlnns whieh should 
in no ,yay encourage such erroneous opinions. It 
,vas interesting to ,vatch the disappointInent. 'Vhat, 
it \vas said, are these strange, savage, grotesque in- 
vocations of the Storln-gods, the inspired strains of 
the ancien t sages of India? Is this the ,visdonl of 
the East? Is this the prin1eval revelation? Even 
seholars of high l'Pputation joined in the outery, 
and 111Y friends hinted to Ine that they,vouid not have 
,vasted their life on sneh a. booko 
N ow, SUrr()

 a gpologist ha(l brought to light the 
hones of it fo:ssil iLlIilnal, dating [rani a pt:'riud :i.llt('l'!Of' 
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to any in ,vhich tracps of aninutl life had been dis- 
covereù before, \vould any young lady venture to say 
by way of criticisn1, 1010 Yes, these bones are very curi- 
ous, bu t they are not pretty!" Or suppose a ne\v 
Egyptian statue had been disco\"ered, belonging to a 
dynasty hitherto unrepresented by any statues, \vould 
PVPll a school-boy llare to say, " Yes, it is very nice, 
but the Venus of :\Iilo is nicer? " Or suppose an old 
l\IS. is brought to Europe, do \ve find fa.ult with it, 
because it is not neatly printed? If a chenlist dis- 
covers a. ne\v element, is he pitied beca.use it is not 
gold? If a botanist \vrites on gern1s, has he to de- 
fend hilnself, because he does not \vrite on flowers? 
''''hy, it is siu]ply because the Veda is so different 
frolu \vhat it ,vas expected to be, because it is not 
like the Psahns, not like Pindar, not like the Bhaga_ 
vadgîtâ, it is because it stands alone by itself, and 
reveals to us the earliest gernls of religious thought, 
such as they really \vere; it is because it places be- 
forc us a language, 1110re printitive than any \'fC knc\v 
before; it is because its poetry is \vhat you lnay call 
savage, uncouth, rude, horrible, it is fur that vpry 
rea
()n that it wa
 ,vorth ,vhilc to (1ig and dig till the 
old buried city was recovered, showing us \vhat Inan 
,vafo;, \vhat \ve \vere, before \ve had reached the level 
of David, the level of IIonler, the level of Zoroaster, 
showing us the very cradle of our though ts, onr 
\\'ords, and onr deeds. I am not diHappuinted with 
the \T pda, and I shall conelnde nlY address wit}] tht
 
la.st vprsps of the last hymn, \vhi('h you have now in 
your hantls, - Vt>rSl'S \, hich thousands of ypars ago 
nlay have been aùùressed to a sitnilar 11lceting of 
Aryan fellow-men, and which arc not inappropriate 
to otlr own: - 


"OL. 1\'. 
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Sám gakkhadhvam I'ám vadadhvam sAm vah mánâmsi-.?iìnatâm, 
])c,"ûh bhâg-ám ,yáthâ píÍrvc 1 samgâllânã.1t upfÍsate, 
Samâlláh málltralt sámitih samân1 samûllá.m Illállah sahá kittám cshâm, 
Samllám mánrram abhí mantraye vuIL 8:unûnéll<l vah havíshâ guhomio 
Samâní'vak âkûtih samânf( h1"Ídayâni vah, 
Samânám astu vah mállah Játhâ vah súsaha ásati. 
,"" Come together! Speak together! Let your lninds 
be concordant - the gods by being concordant receive 
their share, one after the other. 'l-'heir ,vord is the 
same, their counsel is the same, their mind is the 
same, their thoughts are at one; I address to you the 
sarne ,vord, I worship you with the saIne sacrifice. 
Let your endeavor be the sa.me! Let your hearts be 
the san1e! Let your mind be the same, that it may 
go well with you." 
1 I read yathâ.pûrv e 85 one wordo 
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Ix the "Indian l\Iirror," published at Calcutta, 20 September, 
1874, a native writer gave utterance almost at the same time to 
the same feelings:- 
" 'Vhen the dominion passed from the l\Iogul to the hands of 
En;.!;li
hmen, the latter regardeù the natives as little better than 
ni:!gers, having a civilization perhaps a shade better than that 
of the barbarianso 0 0 0 The 
ulf was wiùe bet w('en the conq l1er- 
or
 and the conquereclo 0 0 0 There was no affection to lessen lhe 
di:".tane'e between th{
 two raceso . 0 . The discovery of San:-:kl'Ìt 
t'ntirel.r revolutionizeù the coursc of thought anù speculations. 
It ;:,crH',1 as the' open :-csame' to many hiù,len trea
url'
. It 
was tht'Jl dlat the po:-ition of Inflia. in the t'cale' of ehiJization 
was cli:-tin{'t1y apprt,hcnc}eel. It was theu that our relation:- with 
tIll' aùvanccd nations of the wOI'lù Wl'J'e fuBy rpalized, ,,\
 W('J'C 
ni

('rs ilt one timc, \\r e now be('omt.' brl'thren, 0 0 0 The adn.'ut 
of the .En:;li:-:h found us a nation low sunk in the' mire of super- 
st it ions, i
lIorancc, and political scn itudco Thl' ad vpnt of schol- 
ar
 like Sir \\
illialll Jones founel us fully p...tablishl',l in a rank 
aho\"e that of ('very nation as that from whieh 1llo,!t.'rn l'Ïviliza- 
tion ('oulcl be (li:-:tinctl.r traccùo It woulù he intt.'rt'
lin;; to l'on- 
tt.'lIIplate what would have been om' position if the 
ciencl' of 
philology ha(l not bel'n ùi
eovt.'reclo. 0 0 It WêlS only wht'n th(' 
Jabor of s('holars brought to light the tn'asures of our anti(I'JÏty 
that they pcrl'civeù how near we wpre to thcir races ill almost 
all thill".s tha.t. th,'\" }Idcl dear in tlll'ir )ift,. It was thl'lI that our 
,..., w 
(.laims on tllt.'Ìr affection anti n':!aJ'd wt.'r,' first pstahli;..;hl'(l. As 
IIindll
 we ol1
ht IH'n'r tl> for
ct the labor of s('holar
o 'r c owc 
thcm onr life as a nation, om. fl'Cl'<!OIll as a. rl't'o
nized 
ot'il'ty, 
awl OUl' 1'0
itioH in till" scal.. of T<H'l'S. it i:-- the fa:-:hillil \\ ith 
1lI:1Il)" to dt'('ry the labor:; of tho1'1l' men a:-, dl.
., ullprofitahle, and 
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dreamyo 'Ve shoul<l know that it is to tnc study of the roots 
an<l inflections of the Sanskrit languagl
 that we owe onr national 
salvationo 0 0 0 'VI thin a very few years after the (Iiscovery of 
Sanskrit, a revolution took place in the history of comparative 
sdenceo Never were so many ùi!'coveries made at once, and 
from the 
peculations of learneù scholars like -, the ùa wn- 
ings of many truth::; are even now visible to the world 0 0 0 0 
Comparative mytholo
y and comparative religion are new terms 
altogether in the worldo 0 0 0 'Ve say again that India has no 
reason to forget the services of scholarso" 


NOTE Bo 


TilE following letter addressed by me to tlle " Academy," Oc- 
tober 17, 1874, p. 433, gives the reasons for this statement:- 
" I was aware of the mission of the four young Bra.hmans sent 
to Benares in 18-15, to copr out amI study the four V cdas respec- 
tivclyo I had read of it last in the' lIistorical Sketch of the Brah- 
mo Samaj,' which l\1iss Collet had the kinùness to send me. But 
what I said in my address before the Oriental Congre:o:s referred to 
ear1ier timeso . That mission in 1845 was, in fact, the la
t result 
of mueh previous di:-cussion, which gradnaHy weakened and 
destroyed in tJ1e mind of Ram 1\[ohun Roy and his foll{)\V(>rs 
their traditional faith in the Divine origin of tlle Vl'da
, At 
first Ram 1\lohun Roy mct the arguments of his English frien(ls 
by 
imply saying, 'If you claim a Divine orig-in for your sacred 
books, so do we;' and when he was pressl'd by the arguml'ut 
derived from internal eviJence, he appealed to a few hymns, 
uch 
as the Gâyatrî, and to the Upanishads. a
 by no means inferior 
to pas:o;ages in the Bible, and not unworthy of a divine anthoro 
The Veda with him was chiefly in the Upanishads, and he had 
hardly an)' knowlt:dge of the hymns of the Uig- Vl'da. I state 
thb on the authority of a conversation that pasf'ed between him 
awl young Ho:o:en, who was then working at the 1\18S. of the Hig- 
Y cda-Sanhitâ in the British l\luseum, and to whom Ram l\luhun 
Ho)' expres
cù his rpgTet at not Leing able to read his own f'acred 
books, 

, Thprc were other channels, too, throu)!h W}1Ïell, after Ram 
l\lohlln Boy's dC'ath ill lR33, a knowled
e of IIU' st111lil':O: of Eu- 
ropl'an 
eholar
 Jlla) have rf'::t,(.tu-d the 
till ht'
itatiJ}
 n'former8 
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of the Brahma Sabháo Dvarka Náth Tagore paiù a v;
it to Eu- 
rope in the year 184'>. I write from memor). Thon
h not a 
Ulan of deep reli
ions feeling-s, he was an enlightened anò :o:hrewd 
observer of all that passed uefore his eyeso lIe was not a Sall- 

krit f'eholar; allò I well recollect, when we paid a vi
it to
ether 
to Eu:.rène Burnouf, Dvarka :Nátb Tagore putting his òark deli- 
cate hand on one side of Burnollf's edition of the 'Bha.gavat 
Purâna,' containing the French tran:)lation, and ::-aying he could 
understand that, but not the San
krit original on the oppo!'itc 
pageo I saw him frequently at Paris, whel'e I was then engaged 
in collecting ma.terials for a complete edition of the Veòas and 
the commentary of Sâyanâkârya, l\lanya morning diù I pass in 
his rooms, smoking, accompanying him on the pianoforte, and 
discussing questions in which we took a common interesto I re- 
Ilu'mber one morning, after he had been singing some Italian, 
:Frl'neh, anù German music, I asked him to sing an Indian song. 
I-Ie declineù at first, saying that he knew I should Dot like it; 
but at last he yielded, and sang, not onc of the modern Persian 
son:!s, which commonly go by the name of Inòian, but a genuine 
nati,.e piece of musico I listened quietly, but when it was over, 
I told him that it seemed stra.nge to me, how one who could ap- 
pre('iate Italian and German mu
ic could find any pleasure in 
what sounded to me like mere noise, without melody, rhythm, or 
httrmunyo 'Oil,' he said, , that is exactly like you Europl'ans! 
"rhen 1 first heard your Italian ami Gl'rman music I disliked it; 
it was no mu
ic to me at allo But I persevereò, T became ac- 
custOlIlcd to it, I found out what was good in it, and now I am 
aLlc to enjoy ito But you despise whatever i
 stran
e to you, 
whether in music, or philosophy, or religion; you will not li
ten 
an(llearn, and we shall unòcrstanù you much sooner than you will 
untler
tand lISo' 
'" In our conversations on the Vedas he never, as far as I rpc- 
olh.>et, òefended the divine origin of his own sacreù writings in 
the ahstrat't, hut he displaypd g-reat casuistic clevern('ss in main- 
tainin
 that ('very ar
uml'nt that had eve)' lwcn a(llluel'd in SlIp- 
})ort of a supprnatural origin of the Bihle could he n
l'II wil h 
equal furce in favor of a divilU' alltllUrship of the Yeòa. I1is 
own illl'as of the \Tl,(Ia. were chit'fly derived from the Upani:.;lJa(l
, 
anti he freqtH'ntl}' assnn.'(lme that tlu're was much 1II0rl' of Vedic 
literature in Inòia. than we ima
inl"l. This lharka K.ít h Tagore 
\\as thc father of Dl,Lcllllra. K..íth TagOl'c, the true founder of 
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the BJ'ahmo Sandj, who, in 1845, sent the four young Brahmans 
to Denares to copy out anù study the four V edas. Thuu
h 
Dvarka N:ith Ta<rore was so far orthodox that he maintained a 
v 
number of Brahmans, yet it was he also who continued the 
rant 
for the support of the Church, founded at Calcutta by Ram :\10- 
hun Royo One letter written by Dvarka Núth Tagore from 
Paris to Calcutta in 18-15, would supply the missing link between 
what was passing at that time in a room of a hotel on the Place 
Vendõme, and the resolution taken at Calcutta to tinù out, once 
for all, what the Vedas really areo 
" In Inùia itself the idea of a critical and historical study of 
the Veùa originated certainly with English scholarso Dro .l\lill 
once showed me the first attempt at printing the sacred Gâyatrî 
in Calcutta; and, if I am not mistaken, he added that unfortu- 
nately the gentleman who had printed it died soon after, thus 
confirming thè prophecies of the Brahmans t.hat :mch a sacrilege 
would not remain unavenged by the godso Dro .l\1ill, Stevenson, 
'Vilson, anti others were the first to show to the educated natives 
in Inùia that the Upanishads belonged to a la.ter age than the 
hymns of the Rig- Veda, and likewise the first to exhibit to Ram 
l\Iohun Hoy and his friends the real character of t!wse ancient 
hymns. On a mind like Ham l\Iohun Roy's the effect was prob- 
ably much more immediate than on his followers, so that it took 
several years before they decided on sending their commission- 
ers to Benares to report on the Veda and its real charactero Yet 
that mission was, I believe, the result of a slow process of attri- 
tion produced by the contact between native and European 
minds, and as such I wished to present it in my address at the 
Oriental Congress." 
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THE name and fatne of Henry Thomas Colebrooke 
are better known in India, France, GernuLny, Italy 
- nay, even in Russia - than in his o,vn country. 
He \vas born in London on the 15th of June, 1765; 
he dieJ in London on the 10th of 
Iarch, 1837; and 
if no\v, after waiting for thirty-six ypars, his only 
surviving son, Sir Ed ward Colebrooke, has at last 
given us a Inore complete account of his father's life, 
the impulse has CODle chiefly fronl Colebrooke's ad- 
mirers abroad, ,vho \vished to kno\v ,vhat the Ulan 
had heen whuse ,vorks they kno\v so \vell. If Cole- 
brooke had sitnply been a Jistinguishcd, even a highly 
distinguished, servant of the East India C0l11pany, 
,ve could well unùerstand that, 'v here the historian 
has so many en1Ïnellt services to record, those of 
IIpnry rrhonlas Colebrooke should have been allowèù 
to pass alllloHt unnoticed. rrhe history ûf British 
] Julia has still to be \vritten, and it ,viII be no easy 
task to writ(-' it. 
lacaulay's" Lives" of Clive and 
\V tUTcn IIastings are but t,vo specilnens to slHHV 
how it ought to be, and yet ho\v it cannot be, wl'it- 
b>u. I'fhere is in the annals of the conquf'st and 
adllli1l1strative tpnnre of r ndia. hO nllwh uf the bold 
gt'lJt'ralshi p of I'a \V recruits, tl)(> stat(>smallshi p of COIH- 
1 .11 ;sallaneous f'-Mays. By I fl.ury fhoma" Col('bronkco 'V jth a Life of 
the authur by his 
ono III three volumes, London: is.:.!. 
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mon clerks, and the heroic devotion of 111ere adven. 
tUl'prs, that even the largest canvas of the historian 
Blust d,varf the stature of heroes; and characters 
which, in the history of Greece or England, ,vould 
stand out in bold relief, Inust vanish unnoticed in the 
crowdo The substance of the present lnellloir ap- 
peared in the " Journal" of the Royal Asiatic Society 
soon after 1\11'. Colebrooke's death. It consisted orig- 
iually of a brief notice of his public and literary ca- 
reer, interspersed with extracts from his letters to his 
fan1Ïly during the first t\venty years of residence in 
India. Being asked a fe\v years since to allow this 
notice to appear in a ne\v eùition of his "l\liscellan- 
eous Essays," \vhich 1\11'. Fitz-Edward Hall desired to 
republish, Sir Edward thought it inclunbent on hin1 
to render it more \vorthy of his father's reputation. 
The letters in the present volulne are, for the Bl0st 
part, given in full; and some additional correspond- 
ence is included in it, besides a few papers of literary 
interest, and a journal kept by hin1 during his resi- 
dence at N agpur, ,vhich ,vas left incompleteo Two 
addresses delivered to the Royal Asiatic and Astro- 
llon1ical Societies, and the narrative of a journey to 
and from the capital of HeraI', are given in an appen- 
dix and con1plete the volume, \vhich is no\v on the eve 
of pnblicatiollo 
Although, as \ve shall see
 the career of 1\11'0 Cole- 
brooke, as a servant of the East India Conlpany, was 
highly distinguished, and in its vicissitudes, as hl
re 
told by his son, both interesting and instrl!ctive, yet 
his most lasting fame \vill not be that of the able 
êuhninistrator, the learned lawyer, the thoughtful 
financier anù politician, but that of the founder anJ 
father of true Sanskrit scholarship in Europe. In 
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that character Culebrooke has secured his pla.ce in the 
history of the ,vorld, a place ,vhich neither envy nor 
ignorance can ever take froln hin10 Had he lived in 
(
t:'nnany, ,ve should long ago have set.:'ll his statue 
in his nati ve place, his n
une ,vritten in letters of 
golù on the ,valls of acadenlÏes; ,ve should have 
Ilt-'èLl'd of Colebl'ouke jubilees and Colebrooke scholar- 
sh:pso In England, if any notice is taken of the 
discovery of Sanskrit - a discovery in Inany respects 
Pqually important, in SOIne even Illore iInportaut, 
than the revival of Greek scholarship in the fifteenth 
century - ,ve may possibly hear the popular n
une of 
Sir 'VillialTI Jones and his classical translation of 
Sakuntala.; but of tIle infinitely Inore Ï1nportant 
achievell1pnts of Colebrooke, not one word. l'he fact 
is, the tiu1c has not yet COlne when the full iln- 
pOl'tallce of the Sanskrit philology can be appreciated 
by th
 public at large. It ,va.s the saIne with Greek 
philology. 'Vhen Greek began to be studied by 
sorne of the leading spirits in Europe, the snbjBct 
sPPlned at fil'Rt one of Plll'cly lih>rary curiosity. 
\Vhen its cla.in1s ,vcre pressed on the pn blic, they 
,vere Iuet by opposition, auù even ridicule; and those 
,vho kne\v least of Greek ,vere lllost eloquent in their 
denunciation
. Even ,vhen its study haa become 
Inure gt:>neral, anti been introduced at llnivprsities 
anù schools, it ren1ainell in the t:'yes of IlJany a. IlJere 
accomplisluncllt - its true value for highpl" than 
scholastic pnrposes being scarcely snspectp<l. j\t 
present ,\"c know that the revival of Gl'p<,k scholar- 
ship affpcted the tll,t'pc8t interests uf hunlanit), that. 
it was in rea1it). a. n'vival of that c<HlseioI1S11eSS which 
Jinks large portions of mankind togpther, COJ)llpcts 
the living with the ùe;.ul, and thU8 Sl'CU)'t'S to each 
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generation the full intellectual inheritance of our 
race. vVithout that historical consciousness the life 
of nlan ,vould be ephenleral and vain. The nlore ,ve 
can see backward, and place ourselves in real sym- 
pathy ,vith the past, the lnore truly do \ve nlake the 
life of fornler generations our own, and are able to 
fulfill our own appointed duty in carrying on the 
work which \vas begun centuries ago in Athens and 
at Rome. But ,vhile the unbroken traditions of the 
Roman world, and the revival of Greek culture 
alnong us, restored to us the intellectual patrinlony of 
Greece and Rome only, and made the Teutonic race 
in a certain sense Greek and Ran1an, the discovery of 
Sanskrit \vill have a nluch larger influence. Like a 
ne\v intelJectual spring, it is lneant to revive the 
broken fibres that once united the Southeastern 
with the N ortlnvestern branches of the Aryan faln- 
ily; and thus to reëstablish the spiritual brother- 
hood, not only of the Teutonic, Greek, and l{oman, 
but likewise of the Slavonic, Celtic, Indian, and 
Persian branches. It is to make the n1Ïnd of Tnan 
wider, his heart larger, his sYlnpathies world-enlbrac- 
ing; it is to lnake us truly humaniores, richer and 
prouder in the full perception of ,vhat htunanity has 
been, and \vhat it is Incant to beo This is the real 
object of the more cornprehensive studies of the nine- 
teenth century, and though the full appreciation of 
this their t.rue ilnport nlay be reserved to the future, 
no one \vho follo\vs the intellectual progress of 11lan- 
kind attentively can fail to see that, even now, the 
cOlnparative study of languages, tnythologies, and re- 
ligions has widened our horizon; that Jnuch ,vhich 
'vas lost has been regained; and tbat a IH
\V \vorld, if 
it has not yet been occupied, is certa.inly in sight. It 
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is curious to observe that those to ,vhom \ve chiefly 
owe the discovery of Sanskrit were as little conscious 
of the real importa.nce of their discovery as Columbus 
'vas when he landed at St. Salvador. 'Vhat 
lr. 
Colebrooke did, was done fron1 a sense of ùuty, rather 
than froln literary curiosity; but there \vas also a 
tinge of enthusiasln in his character, like that which 
carries a traveller to the wastes of Africa or the ice- 
bound regions of the Pole. Whenever there ,vas 
work ready for him, he was ready for the ,vork. 
E ut he had no theories to substantiate, no pre- 
conceived objects to atta.in. Sobriety and thorough- 
ness are the distinguishing features of all his ,vorks. 
There is in them no trace of haste or carelessness; 
but neither is there evidence of any extraordinary 
effort, or nlinute profpssional scholarship_ In the 
sanle business-like spirit in which he collected the 
revenue of his province he collected his knowledge 
of Sanskrit literature; ,vith the Së:Llne judicial iln- 
partiality with \vhich he delivered his judglllel1ts 
he dcliv
red the results at which he had arrived after 
his extensive and ca.reful reading; and ,vith the sa.lne 
sense of cOllfh1l'nce with which he quiptly waited for 
the effects of his political and financial IneaSUl"es, ill 
spite of the apathy or the opposition ,vitlI ,vhich thl'Y 
met at first, he left his \vritten works to the judg- 
Inpnt (Jf posterity, never wasting his tilne in the 
rplJeated as
;prtion uf his opinions, or in useless COIl- 
trovprsy, though hl
 was by no IDPans iU:-'l'nsibh
 to 
his own literary repntatiol1o The biography of such 
a IHau deserveR a careful shHly; and we think that 
Sir Ed ward Colebrooke has fulfilled Hl01'e tha.n a. 
Pllnaly filial duty in giving to the ,vorld a full aecount 
of the priva.te, public, anù literary life of his gl'l
a.t 
father. 
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Colebrooke was the son of a wealthy London 
banker, Sir George Colebrooke, a l\lember of Parlia.- 
n1ent, and a In an in his tiIlle of SOI11e political in1por- 
tan ceo Having proved hin1self a successful advocate 
of the old privileges of the East India Con1pany, he 
was invited to join the Court of Directors, and becanlB 
in 1769 chairnlal1 of the Company. Ilis chairnlanship 
"vas distinguished in history by the appointment of 
"\Varren IIastings to the highest office in India, and 
there are in existence letters froIn that illustrious man 
to Sir George, written in the crisis of his Indian Ad- 
nlinistration, ,vhich sho\v the intimate and confiden- 
tial relations subsisting between them. But when, in 
later years, Sir George Colebrooke becan1e involved 
in pecuniary difficulties, and Indian appointInents 
\vere successively obtained for his t\VO sons, Jan1es Ed- 
ward and Henry Thomas, it does not appea.r that \Var- 
l
en Hastings took any active steps to advance theIn, 
beyond appointing the elder brother to an office of some 
il11portance on his secretariat. Henry, the younger 
brother, had been educated at hon1e, and at the age 
of fifteen he had laid a solid foundation in Latin, 
GI'eek, French, and particularly in mathematics. As 
he never seeins to have been urged on, he learned 
,vhat he learned quietly and thoroughly, trying from 
the first to satisfy hinlself rather than otherso Thus 
a love of knowledge for its o\vn sake reInailled firll1ly 
engrained in his mind through life, and explains 111uch 
of what \vonld otherwise remain inexplicable in his 
literary career. 
At the age of eighteen he started for India, and 
arrivl
d at l\Iadras in 1783, having narrowly escapeJ 
capture by Frpnch cruisers. The tirnes ,vere anxious. 
tillies for India, and full of interest to an observer of 
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political 
ventso In his very first letter froln India 
Colebrooke thus sketches the political situation: - 


" The state of affairs in India seems to bear a far more favor- 
ahle a!'peet than for a long timc pasto The peace with the 
l\lahrattas and the (leath of Hyder Ally, the intende(l invasion 
of Tippoo's country by the )Iahrattas, sufficiently removed all 
alarm froll1 the. country powers; but there are likewise a.ccounts 
anivcd, anù which seem to be credited, of thc ùefcat of Tippoo 
by Colollel1tlatthews, who commands on tlle other eoasto" 


Froln 
Ia.dras Colebrooke proceeded, in 1783, to 
Ca.lcutta, where he 111et his elder brother, alrl
ady es- 
tablished in the service. I-lis o,vn start in official life 
was dela.yed, and took place under circunl
tances by 
no Ineans auspicious. 1-'he tone, both in political and 
pri \.ate life, was at that time at its lo,vest ebb in In- 
dia. Drinking, ganlbling, and extravagance of all 
kinds ,vpre tolerated even in tlle best society.. and 
Colpbrooke could not entirely escape the evil effects 
of the 1I1orai atlnosphere ill ,vhich he had to liveo It 
is all the more l'cnlarkable that his taste for ,vork 
never deserted him, and " that he ,vould retire to his 
JnidJlight Sanskrit studies unaffected by the excite- 
Inent of the ga.lnblil1g-table." It ,vas not till17
G- 
a )'ear after \Varren IIastings had left India. - that 
he l'ecpÍ vpd his first ofiieial appoin tInpnt, as Assistallt 
Coll()('tor of l{evenue in 'firhut. His father seen1R to 
have aùvised hiln froni the first to be assiduous in 
acquiring the vernacular languages, and ,ve find hinl 
at an (1arly period of his Illdian C(lrf\er tints ,vriti ng on 
this 
mbject: "Tlw OI1P, al1(1 that tht' n10st nect'
sary, 
J\loors (no\v eallpd Ifindustani), by not being \\...itten, 
l)ars all (:lose applieatioll; the other, Pprsian, is too 
(Iry to pllticp, alld is so spldolll of any use, that I seek 
its acyuisitiou very leisurely." lie asked his father 
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in turn to send him the Greek and Latin classics, evi- 
dently intending to carryon his old favorit
 studies, 
rather than begin a ne,v career as an Oriental scholar. 
For a time he seemed, indeed, deeply disappointed 
with his life in India, and his prospects were anything 
but encouraging. But although he serio
lsly thought 
of throwing up his position and returning to England, 
he ,vas busy nevertheless in ela.borating a schen1e for 
the better regulation of the Indian service. His chief 
idea was, that the three functions of the civil service 
- the cOl1ul1erciaI, the revenue, and the diplomatic- 
should be separated; that each branch should be pre- 
sided over by an independent board, and that those 
,vho had qualified themselves for one branch should 
not be transferred to another. Curiously enough, he 
Ii ved to prove by his own example the applicability 
of the old systen1, being hinlself transferred frol11 the 
revenue depart111ent to a judgeship, then employed on 
an ilnportant diplolnatic mission, and lastly raised to 
a seat in Council, and acquitting himself \vell in each 
of these different employments. After a tilne his dis- 
content seems to have vanished. He quietly settled 
down to his \vork in collecting the revenue of Tirhut ; 
and his official duties soon became so absorbing, that 
he found little time for projecting reforI11s of the 
Indian Civil Service. 
Soon also his Oriental studies gave him a new in- 
terest in the country and the people. The first allu- 
sions to Oriental literature occur in a letter dated 
Patna, Decen1ber 10, 1786. It is addressed to his 
father, \vho had desired some information concerning 
the religion of the IIindus. Colebrooke's own inter- 
est in Sanskrit literature was from the first scientific 
rather than literary. His love of Inathenla.tics allù 
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astrononlY made hiln anxious to find out what the 
Brahnlalls had achieved in these branches of knowl- 
eJge. I t is surprising to see how correct is the first 
cOlnnlunication which he sends to his father on the 
four modes of reckoning tinle adopted by IIinJu as- 
tron0l11erS, and which he seelns chiefly to have drawn 
froIlI Persian sources. The passage Cpp. 23-26) is 
too long to be gi yen here, but \ve recoIn mend it to the 
careful attention of San
krit scholars, who ,vill find it 
Jnore accurate than what ha.s but lately been ,vritten 
on the same subject. Colebrooke treated, again, of 
the different measures of time in his essay"" On In- 
dian Weights and l\Ieasures," published in the"" Asi- 
atic Researches," 1798; aDd in stating the rule for 
finding the planets ,vhich preside over the day, called 
Horâ, he was the first to point out the coincidence 
bet\vpen that expression and our naOle for the twenty- 
fourth part of the day. In one of the notes to his 
Dissertation on the Algebra of the Hindus he showed 
that this and other astrological tel'1llS wpre evidl'utly 
borrowed by the Hindus froln the Greeks, or other 
external sourcps; and in a. l11anuscript not.. published 
for the first tilne by Sir E. Colehrooke, we find hinl 
following up the same su bjt'ct, and calling atb.'ntion 
to the fact that the ,vorù H01.a occurs in the Sanskrit 
v,pcahlilary - the JIedinî-I(oðha, and bears there, 
:tJnong other significations, that of the rising of a sign 
of the zodiac, or half a sign. 'This, as he rl'llIa.rks, is 
in diurnal tnotion one hour, thus confirn1Ìng the con- 
npction bphveen the Indian and European significa- 
tions of the word. 
'Vhilp he thus felt attractpd toward
 the study of 
Oripntalliteratlll"P by his o\vn scientifie intprpsts, it 
seems that 
an
kt'it 1it
ratllrp aI1<l pm'try hy theul- 
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selves had no charms for hiIll. On the cont.rary, he 
declares hinlself repelled by the false taste of Ori- 
ental \vriters; and he speaks very slightingly of " t.he 
amateurs \vho do not seek the acquisition of useful 
kno\vledge, but \vould only wish to attract notice, 
without the labor of deserving it, which is reaùily 
acconlplished by an ode froin the Persian, an apo- 
logue fron1 the Sanskrit, or a song fron1 sonle un- 
heard-of dialect of Hinduee, of which a.mateur fa.vors 
the public with a free translation, \vithout under- 
standing the original, as you \vill in1nledia.tely be con- 
vinced, if you peruse that repository of nonsense, the 
'Asiatic l\fiscellany.'" He nlakes one exception, 
ho\vever, in favor of 'Vilkins. "I have never yet 
seen any book," he ,vrites, "which can be depended 
on for infol'lnation concerning the real opinions of the 
Hindus, except "\\Tilkins's 'Bhagvat Geeta.' That 
gentlelnan was Sanskrit mad, and has n10re materials 
anJ lllore general kno\vledge respecting the Hindus 
than any other foreigner ever acquired since the days 
of Pythagoras." Arabic, too, did not then find luuch 
more fa.vor in his eyes than Sanskrit. "'-rhns nIuch," 
he \vrites, " I 
Ul1 induced to believe, that the Arabic 
language is of more difficult acquisition than Latin, 
or even than Greek; and, although it nlay be concise 
and nervous, it \vill not reward the labor of the 
student, since, in the works of scienct:', he can fhíd 
nothing new, and, in those of literature, he coulJ not 
avoid feeling his judgll1ent offenùed by the false taste 
in which they are \vritten, and his iIllagination being 
heated by the glo\v of their iluagpry. A few dry facts 
might, however, re\vard the literary drudge. . . . ." 
It lnay be doubted, indeed, whether Colehrooke 
would ever have overCOlue these prej udices, had it 
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not bpen for his father's exhortations. In 1789, 
Colphrouke was transferre(l frotH l'irhut to Pnrneah; 
and snch was his interest in his HPW aud ITlOre respun- 
sible office, that, aecorc.liug to his own expression, he 
felt for it all the solicitude of a young author. Eu- 
grosseù in his work, a ten years' settleIl1pnt of some 
of the districts of his ne\v collectorship, he ,vrites to 
his father in July, 1790:- 


" The religion, manners, natural hi
tory, traditions, and arts 
of this country may, certainly, furnish subjects on which my 
cOUlIUunications mi;.ð1t, perhaps, be not uninteresting; but to 
oITer anJthin
 deserving of attention would require a season of 
]ei
U1'e to collect and di
pst inforlllationo Engaged in public 
and busy scenes, my mind is wholly engrossed by the cares and 
dutil's of my station; in vain I seek, for relaxation's :-:ake, to 
direct my thoughts to other suhjects; matters of business con- 
stantly recuro It is for this cau
e that 1 have occasionally 
apologized for a dearth of subjects, having no occurrenCes to 
relate, anù the matters which occupy my attention being unin- 
tere
ting as it subject of correspondencco" 


'Yhen, after a tin1e, the hope of distinguishing 
hililself ilnpelletl Culebrouke to new exertions, and he 
detennineù to hecolne an author, the subject ,vhieh 
he chose ,vas not antiquarian or philosophical, but 
purely practical. 


" Tran
lations," he writeR, in 1 790, "nre for tho
e who 
rather f1(>('d to fill their pm':-,:ps than 
ratifr their ambitiono For 
original ('ompo!o:itions on Ol'iental history antI sciences i:o: required 
more reading in tIlt' literature of the East than I poSSl'
s. or alii 
likely to attain. 1\ly Ruhjt'(.t :-;houl(l he connech',l wit h tllO
e 
math'r!' to which my attention is prof(':,,!':ional1y Il'(l. One suh- 
jPl't is, T ht'lievl', yet untouched - the agriculture of Bl'ng-al. 
On thiQ I have been curious of information; alul, havin
 ob- 
tailll'cl :-Ollle, I am now pursuing ill(luil"Íl'
 with some clegrt'e of 
re
ularityo I wish for your (,pinion, whether it would be worth 
while tu reduce into form the information whil'h may ht o oL- 
VOL. I V . 24: 
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tained on a subject necessarily ùry, and which (curious, perhaps) 
is, certainly, uselc!'s to English readerso" 


Among the subjects of ,vhich he ,vishes to treat in 
this ,york \ve find son1e of antiquarian interest, e. go, 
what castes of Hindus are altogether forbid cultivat- 
ing, and \vhat castes have religious prejudices against 
t.he culture of particular articles. Others are purely 
technical; for instance, the question of the succes- 
sion and mixture of crops. He states that the Hin- 
dus häve son1e traditional nlaxÏ1ns on the succession 
of crops to ,vhich they rigidly adhere; and \vith re- 
gard to mixture, he observes that t\VO, three, or even 
four different articles are sown in the san1e field, and 
gathe,red successively, as they ripen; that they are 
sOlnetirnes all sown on the same day, sOlnetilnes at 
different periods, etc. 
His letters now becan1e more and more interesting, 
and they generally contain SOlne fl o agll1ents ,vhich 
sho\v us how the sphere of his inquiries becalne n10re 
and more extended. We find (p. 39) observations 
on the Psylli of Egypt and the snake-charrners of 
India, on the Sikhs (p. 45), on human sacrifices in 
India. (p. 46). The spirit of inquiry \vhich hall been 
kindled by Sir \V. Jones, more particularly since the 
foundation of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1784, 
had evidently reached Cûlebrooke. It is difficult to 
fix the exact date \vhen he began the study of 8an-. 
skrit. lIe seems to have taken it up and left it again 
in despair several times. In 1793 he ,vas rernoved 
from Purneah to Nattore. .From that place he spnt 
to his father the first volUlnes of the H Asiatic Re- 
searches," published by the melTIbprs of the Asiatic 
Society. He drëw his father's attention to some 
articles in then1, ,vhich ,vonid seer11 to prove that the 
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ancient] lindus ro
sessed a kno\vletlge of Egypt and 
of the JC\VS, but he adds: H No historical light can 
be expected from 
anskrit literature; but it nHtY, 
l1Pvertheless, be curious, if not useful, to publish such 
of their legends as seen1 to resemble others known to 
European mythology." The first glil1unering of com- 
parative mythology in 1793 ! 
Again he writes in 1793, "In my Sanskrit studies, 
I do not confine myself now to particular subjects, 
but skilll the surface of all their sciences. I \vill sub- 
join, for your amuselnent, S01l1e remarks on subjects 
treated in the 'H,esearches.'" 
'Vhat the results of that skinllning were, and how 
far more philosophical his appreciation of Hindu 1it- 
prature had then becolne, may be seen fronl the end 
of the same letter, ,vritten froln Rajshahi, Decelnbcr, 
6,1793:- 


"Upon the whole, whatever may be the true antiquity of 
this nation, whether their mythology be a corruption of the pure 
(h.ism we finù in their books, or their ùcism a refinement from 
gro!:\s idolatry; whether thcir religious and moral precepts have 
lJeen en
rafted on the elegant philo!'ophy of the .Nyâya al)(1 
1\limânsâ, or this philosophy been refined on the plainer text of 
the Veda; the IIinùu is the 1ll0:-;t ancient nation of which we 
have ,"aluable remains, ancl has been surra
sed hy none in rt.- 
fincment and civilization; thon
h the utmust pitch of rcfineml'nt 
to whi('h it evpr arri\.ed precede(l, in time, the dawn of civiliza- 
tion in any other nation of whi('h we have even the nallle in 
histor}"o The furth('r our literary inquiries are extendeù here, 
the more va.st and 
tupencI()us is the scene which opl'ns to us; a.t 
the 
ame time tha.t th(' true amI fa.ls(', the sublime and the 
puerile, wi:'ìdom and ahsurdity, are so interrnixecl, that, at every 
t:tpp, we have to !"mile at folly, whilp we a.clmil'e ancl acknowledge 
the philo:-;ophical truth, though couclwd in ohscure alll'gory and 
puerile fableo 


In 17U-!, Colebrooke presented to the .Asiatic So- 
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ciety his first paper, "On the Duties of a Faithful 
HinJu 'Vido,v," and he told his father at the saine 
tillIe, that he 111eal1t to pursue his Sanskrit inqui Joies 
diligently, and in a spirit \vhich seerns to have guided 
all his ,vork through life: "The only caution," be 
says, "which occurs to me is, not to hazard in pub- 
lication anything crude or imperfect., which ,vouid 
injure my reputation as a man of letters; to avoid 
this, the precaution may be taken of submitting nlY 
111anuscripts to private perusal." 
Colebrooke n1ight indeed from that time have be- 
COlllC altogether devoted to the study of Sanskrit, 
had not his political feelings been strongly roused by 
the ne,v Charter of the East India C0111pany, which, 
instead of sanctioning refornls long delnanded by 
politieal econon1Ìsts, confinned nearly all the old priv- 
ileges of their tradeo Colebrooke ,vas a free-trader 
by conviction, and because he had at heart the in- 
terests both of India and of England. It is quite grat- 
ifying to find a 111an, generally so cold and prudent 
as Colebrooke, ,varm with indignation at the folly 
and iuj ustice of the policy carried out by England 
,vith rpgard to her Indian subjects. lIe kne,v very 
,veIl that it ,vas personally dangerous for a covenanted 
servant to discuss and attack the privileges of the 
Conlpany, bnt he felt that he ought to think and act, 
not nJerply as the servant of a c01111nercial conIpany, 
but as the servant of the British Govenllnento lIe 
,vished, even at that early tillle, that India should be- 
cOlne an integral portion of the British Empire, and 
cease to be, as soon as possible, a luere appendagp, 
yielding a large C0111111ercial revenlleo He ,vas en- 
courag<'d in these views by 
I ro .A II tholl Y Léull bert" 
and the two frienils at last decided tu eInbody their 
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views in a ,york, ,vhich they privately printed, under 
the title of " l{elnarks on the Present State of the 
Husbandry and COtnnlerce of Bengal." Colebrooke, 
as ,ve kllO\V, haJ paid considerable attention to the 
subject of husbandry, and he no,v contributed I1HH'h 
of the Inaterial which he had collected for t
 purely 
tliùactic ,york, to this controversial and political trea- 
tiseo He is likewise responsible, anù he never tried to 
shirk that responsibility, for n10st of the advanl'eJ 
financial theories ,vhich it contains. The vohune was 
sent to England, and subn1Ïtted to the Prilne 
Iillis- 
tel' of the day and several other persons of influence. 
It seen1S to have produced an impression in the quar- 
ters most concerned, but it ,vas consiùered prutlent to 
stop its further circulation on accouut of the danger- 
ous free-trade principles, which it supported ,vith 
powerful argullll'utS. Colebrooke had lpft the dis- 
cretion of publishing the ,york in England to his 
friends, and he cheerfully snhnlÌtted to their decisiono 
I-Ie bilnself, however, never ccaspd to advocatp the 
1nost liberal financial opinions, and being cOUHidpl'"tl 
by those in power in Leadenhall Street as a dang<,rous 
young lnan, his aùvancenlent in India becalne slower 
than it ,vould otherwise ha.ve been. 
A Inan of Colebrooke's po,ver, however, ,vas too 
useful to the Indian Governnlent to be passed uver 
altogether, and though his carcer was neither rapid 
))or bl'illiallt, it ,vas nevertheless lTIOst successful. 
.J ust at the titHe when Sir 'V. .f OllCS haa died sud- 
ùenly, Colebrooke \vas rellloved frotH the revt.'nne to 
the judicial branch of the IIHlian st'rviee, antI there 
was no Illan in I nùia, cxcppt Colebrookp, \\" lio t'(Jul( 1 
earl'." Oil t he work whi('h Sir \\T 0 .font's had left 1I1l- 
fini
llt.d, vizo: "The Di
pst (If II indu anti f\.!ohaln- 
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medan Laws." At the instance of 'Varrell Hastings, 
a clause had been inserted in the Act of 1772, pro- 
viding that "l\laulavies anù Pundits should attend 
the Courts, to expound the law and assist in pas::;ing 
t.he decrees." In all suits regarding inheritancp, 
Inarriage, caste, and religious usages and institutiuns, 
the ancient la,vs of the IIindus were to be followt.'d, 
a.nd for that purpose a body of la\vs fronl their own 
books had to be compiled. Under the direction of 
'Varren Hastings, nine Brahnlans had bepll com- 
Inissioned to dra\v up a code, \vhich appeared in 1776, 
under the title of " Code of Gentoo La\vs." 1 It had 
bepn originally compiled in Sanskrit, then translated 
into Persian, and frolll that into Engli:;h. As that 
code, however, ,vas very irnperfect, Sir "T. Jones bad 
urged on the GoverIllnent the necessity of a n10re 
cOHlplete and authentic compilation. 'Texts were to 
be collected, after the model of Justinian's Pandects, 
froln law-books of approved authority, and tu l,e l1i- 
gt'sted according to a scientific analysis, ,vith refer- 
lJllCCS to original authors. 'l"he task of arranging the 
text-books and compiling the llC\V code fell chil.fl y to 
a learned Pandit, J agannåtha, and the task of trans- 
lating it ,vas llO\V, after the death of Sir 'V. Jones, 
undertaken by Colebrooke. 1'his task was no easy 
one, and could hardly be carried out without thp help 
of really learned pandits. :Fortunately Colebrooke 
wa.s reilloved at the tilue ,vhen he undertook th is 
,york, to l\Iirzapur, close to Benares, the seat of Brah- 
nlanicallearlling, in the north of India, and the seat 
of a Hindu Collegeo I-Iere Colebrooke founù not 


1 The word G en too, whieh wa
 commonly applied in the last e('ntur" 
to the Hindll
, is, at'conling to 'Viison, derivt:'tl from the Portuguese \\unl 
!Jt:,ntiu, gf'ntile or heathen. The word caste, too, comes from the f::ame 
SOUfee. 
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only rich 
ollections of Sa.nskrit l\ISS, but likewise 
a nUlnber of la\v pandits, \\'ho could solve Inany of 
the difficulties \vhich he bad to encounter in the trans- 
lation of J agannâtha's Digest. .A.fter t,vo years of 
incessant labor, \ve find Colebrooke on J annary 3, 
17
7, announcing the cOlnpletion of his task, \vhich 
at once established his position as the best Sanskrit 
scholar of the day. Oriental studies \vere at that 
tinle in the ascendant in India. A dictionary \va.s 
being compiled, and several gralnmars were in prep- 
parationo Types also had been cut, and for the first 
tilne Sa.nskrit texts issued frolll the press in Devauà- 
garÎ letterso Native scholars, too, began to feel a 
pride in the revival of their ancient literatul'e. rrhe 
Brahnlans, as Colebrooke \vrites, were by no nleans 
averse to instruct strangers; they did not even con- 
ceal fronl hinl the most sacred texts of the Veda. 
Colebrooke's " Essa.ys on the Religious Cerenlonies of 
the IIinùus," which appeared in the fifth vohnne of 
the ".i\siatic I
esearches" in the saIne year as his 
traw:;lation of the "Digest," show very clparl y that 
he ]uHl found excellent instructors, anù had been In- 
itiatc.a in the Hlost 
acred literature of the Brahnlans. 
An iUlportant paper on the lIilldu schools of law 
Sel'lllS to date fronl the same period, and shows a. 
familiarity, not only \vith the legal authorities of 
India, but \vith the \vhole structure of the traditional 
and bacred literature of the Bralllnans, which but fp\v 
Sanskrit 
cholars con lò lay clainl to pvell at thp 
pn'Ht'llt <layo In the fifth vohnne of thp ".Asiatic 
l{e
pan'hes" app "arc(l also his essay H On Inùian 
'V eights and l\Ieasures," and his" Enull1pration of In- 
dian ClaRs
so' , A short, hut thoughtful IHPlnOralHhl1n 
on t.he origin ot caste, writtell during that pt.riod, and 
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printed for the first tilne in his" Life," will be real! 
,vith interest by all who are acquainted ,vith the dif- 
ferent views of living scholars on this iUlportant 
subjecto 
Colebrooke's idea was that the institution of caste 
,vas not artifical or conventional, but that it bpgan 
,vith the siluple division of freelnen and sla.ves, which 
,ve find anlong all ancient nations. I'his ùivision, as 
he supposes, existed among the IIindus before they 
settled in India. It becalne positive law after their 
ellligration fron1 the northern mountains into India, 
and ,vas there adapted to the ne\v state of the 
Hindus, settled among the aborigineso The class 
of slaves or S û d l' a s consisted of those who C
Ulle into 
India in that degraded state, and those of the a bo- 
rigines who sublnitted and were spared 0 
Ienial 
offices and 111echanical labor were deenled un worthy 
of freenlen in other countries besides India, and it 
cannot therefore appear strange that the class of the 
S û d l' as conlprehended in India both servants and 
nlecbanics, both Hindus and enlancipated a.borigines. 
The class of freemen included originally the priest, the 
soldier, the lnerchant, and the husbanllnu\n. It was 
divided into three orders, the Brâlllnanas, I\:sha- 
t r i y as, and ,r a i 8 Y as, the last c0l11prehending 111er- 
chants and husbandnlen indiscrin1inately, being the 
yeolnen of the country and the citizens of the town. 
According to Colebrooke's opinion, the I\: s It at r i - 
Y a s consisted originally of kings and their descenr1- 
ants. It was the order of princes, rather than of 
111ere soldiers. The Brâhmanas cOlnprehelHled no 
Inore tha.n the descpnùants of a few religious IHen 
who, by superior knowledge anel the austerity of 
their lives, had t;ained an a
cendèney uver the 
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people. Neither of these ordets was originally very 
nunlerous, and their prol11incnce gave no offensp to 
tllP far more powcrful body of the citizen!:) and 
)"eolnel1. 
'Vhen legisla.tors hpgan to give their Ral1ction to 
this social systcln, their chief object seems to have 
been to guard against toe great a confusion of the 
four orders - the t\VO orders of nobility, the sacer- 
dotal and the princely, and the two orJers of the 
}wople, the citizens and the slavps, by either pro- 
hibiting interlllarriage, or by degrading the offspring 
of alliances between melubers of different orders. If 
Inp]l of superior marricd ,vomen of inferior, but next 
adjoining, rank, thp offspring of their l11arriage sank 
to the rallk of thcir Inothers, or obtained a. position 
int(>rnH>cliate betwepn t.he twoo The childrpl1 of snch 
nlarriages were distinguished by separate titleso rrhns, 
the SOli of a Brâhnlana by a I
shatriya. "
oma.n 
,,'as raJlpd)1 ûrdhflhhishikta, ,vhieh ill1plies roy- 
aU Yo 1'hey fonlled a distinet tribe of prineps or IH il i- 
tary nubility, au(l Wl're by SOIlW n>ekolH>d Huperior to 
the T\" s 11 a t r i y a. 'The HOIl of a. B r â lun a It a. hy a. 
\T a i x y a 'VOHlall was a. V a i ù y a. or A In bas h t" a ; 
thl" off::;pring of a. l\:shatriya. Ly a Vaisya was a. 

Iahishya, funning t\VO trihes uf respectable citi- 
zells. But if a greater disproportion of rallk pxistcd 
l)et\\"ccn tl)(} parl'nts - if, for in
tance, a B r â h In a II a 
Inarripd a J,
' û d r a, thp offspring of their Inarriagt', 
the N ish â d a, sllfl'cl'f'd greah'r s()('ial penalties; he 
hecaille ill1})ure, notwithstanding the nobility of his 
fa tlll'l'o ::\IarriagPR, agal Il, betwcpn wOlnen of su- 
}wl'ior with Illen of inf
rior rank ,vpre (,()l1sitlered 
IHorp ohjc(.tiouahlp than IH:trl'iagl's of IHPn of slllH'rinr 
wit h WOIJH'H of inft'l'iol' rallk, a sPlltilllt'nt \\ hieh ('011- 
tillllt'S to tllJ' l're
l'ut day. 
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'Vhat is peculiar to the social systeln, as sanctioned 
by IIilldn legislators, and gives it its artificial charac- 
ter, is their attelupt to provide by n1Ìnute regu- 
lations for the rank to be assigned to ne,v tribes, 
and to point out professions suitable to that rank. 
'fhe tribes had each an internal governn1ent, and 
professions naturally fonned then1selves into COIH- 
pallies. Froln this source, - while the corporations 
ilnitated the regulations of tribes, a n1ultitude of new 
and arbitrary tribes sprang up, the origin of ,vhich, 
as assigned by 
lan u and other legislators, ,vas prob- 
ably, as Colebrooke adn1Ïts, n10re or less fanciful. 
In his "Relnarks on the Hushandry and Internal 
COlnnlerce of Bengal," the subject of caste in its 
bearing on the social Ï1nprovelnent of the Indian 
nation ,vas likewise treated by Colebrooke. In 
reply to the erroneous vie,vs then prevalent as to 
the supposed ba.rriers which caste placed aga.inst the 
free developnlent of the- IIindus, he ,vrites:- 
" An erroneous doctrine has been started, as if the great pop- ' 
ulation of these provinces could not avail to effect improvements, 
notwithstanding opportunities afforded by an inereased demand 
for particular manufactures or for raw produce: because, ' pro- 
fcs:-icns are hereditary among the Hindus; the offspring of men 
of one calling do not intrude into any other; professions are con- 
fined to hereditary descent; and tIle produce of any particular 
manufacture cannot be extended according to the inerease of the 
demand, but must depC'nd upon the population of the caste, or 
tribe, which works on that manufacture; or, in other words, if 
the {lemand for any art ide should exceed the ability of the 
numher of workmen who produce it, the deficiency cannot be 

upplie(l hy calling in a
sistance from other tribes.' 
.
 III oppo
ition to this unfounded opinion, it is necessary that 
we not only show, as has bt'en already done, that the popu- 
lation is actually sufIìdent for great improvl'lIl('nt, but we JlJust 
dso provl', that pl'ofe:-;!'ious are not separated hy all impas
able 
line, and that the population afford
 a sl1fficipnt number who
e 
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religions prejudices permit, and whose indination lealls them to 
engage in, those occupatiuns through which the desil'\
d improvc- 
IIwnt may he dfectcd. 
" The 
Iu
elmans, to whom thc ar 6 ument ahove quoted cannot 
in any manner be applic,l, bear no inconsiderable proportion to 
the whole populatiollo Uther descriptions of people, not governed 
by Hindu institutions, are found among the inhabitants of these 
pro\ inces; in rpgard to these, also, the objection is irrt'levanto 
The Hindus themselves, to whom the doctrine which we combat 
is meant to be applied, cannot exceed nine tenths of the popula- 
tion; probably, they do not bear so great a proportion to the 
other tribeso They are, as is well known, divilled into four 
grand cla::,ses; but the three first of them are much less nUlller- 
ous than the S û d I' ao The aggregate of B r â h man a, K s h a- 
t r i y a, and \
 a i,li Y a may amount, at the most, to a fifth of the 
population; and even these are not absolutely restricted to tIlt.ir 
own appointed occupations Commerce anll agriculture are uni- 
versally permitted; and, under the designation of servants of 
the other three tribes, the S û J r a s :,eem to be allowed to prose- 
cute any mannfactureo 
" III this tribe are included not only the true S û d r a s, but 
also the several castes who:,e ori
in is a
criLed to the promiscu- 
ous intercourse of the four das
es. To these, abo, their sevpral 
occupations wpre as
igned; Lut neitlH'r arc tlwy re:--trictell, hy 
ri
orous injunctions, to their own appointeJ occupation:-,o :For 
any person unable to procure a sub
i:,tt'nee by the exerci:,e of 
his own proft'!'!'ion may earn a livelihooll in the calling of a sub- 
ordinate cast...", within certain limits in the 
cale of relative pre- 
cedence aSf'igned to 
ach; and no forfeiture is now incurred hy 
his intruùing into a Fuperior profe

iono It was, indeed, the 
duty of the llindu magistrate to restrain the encroachment
 of 
inferior tribes on the oceupations of superior cash."s; hut, HIllIer 
a fol"t'ign governllwnt, this restraint has no existence. 
" In practice, little attention is p:tid to the limitation
 to whi"h 
we 1Ia\ e llere Mllu..1cd: daily oh
crvation f'hows even Bl'ëÎhmana.s 
eXt'rl'i
ing the menial profe

ion of a Sû(ll'a. "'e are aware that 
e\'ery ('a
te form!' it
df into ('luhs, or lodg-es, ('onsistin
 of the 
fcy,'ral individuals of that caste n.:-.;iflill.r within a slJIall tlis- 
1"'1 
taIH'e
 allli thaI tlle:'t' l'IHI,
, 01' lod
t'
, gfl\.I'rn tIH'm
t.ln's by 
partil'nl;,r rl\Il'
 aUll l'"stoms. ll\' hy hn\
. But, tllt)l\
h 
O\lle 
rc
triction:-; alllllimita.tion
, Hot fmmlh..d on reli,rious l )re j .udíl't.s. 
. 1"'1 
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are found among their by-laws, it may be received, as a genpral 
maxim, that the occupation appointed for each tl'ibe is entitled 
merely to a preference. Every profession, with few exceptions, 
is open to every description of persons; anù the discouragemcnt 
arising from religious prejudices is not greater than what l'xist
 
in Great Britain from the effects of municipal and corporation 
laws. In Bengal, the numbers of people actually willing to 
apply to any particular occupation are sufficient for the unlim- 
ited extension of any manufactureo 
B If tbese facts and observations be not considered as a con- 
clusive refutation of the unfounded assertion maùe on this sub- 
ject, we must appeal to the experience of ever)" gentleman who 
may have resided in the provinces of Bengal, whether a change 
of occupation and profession does not frequently and indefinitely 
occur? \Vhether Brâhmanas are not employed in the most ser- 
vile offices? And whether the Sûdra is not secn elcvated to sit- 
uations of respectability and importance? In short, whcther 
the assertion above quoted be not altogether destitute of foun- 
dation? " 


It is ll1uch to be regretted that studies so auspi- 
ciously begun \vere suddenly interrupted by a diplo- 
111
ttic Inission, ,vhich caned Colebrooke awa.y froln 
l\lil'za.pur, and retained hin1 from 1798 to 1801 at Nag- 
pur, the capital of Berar. Colebrooke hilTIself had by 
this till1e discovered that, ho,vever distinguisht:
d his 
public career might be, his lasting faIlle must ùepend 
on his Sanskrit studies. 'Ve find hinl even at Nagpur 
continuing his literary ,york, particularly the cOlnpila- 
tion and translation of a Supplementary Digest. I Ie 
also prepared, as far as this was possible in the 111idst 
of diplol11atic avocations, sOlne of his most iUlportant 
contributions to the "Asiatic Researches," one on 
Sanskrit prosody, \vhich did not appear till 1808, 
uHI 
was then sty led an essay on Sanskrit and Prakri t 
poetry; one on the Vedas, another on Indian Th
og()- 
nies (not publisheJ), and a critical treatise on Ind iau 
fJlautso At last, in l\Iay, 1ö01, he left Nag-pill" to 
. 
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return to his post at l\Iirzapur. Shortly aft.er\vards 
he \vas SUlllnluned to Calcutta., and appointed a l11enl- 
ber of the newly constituted Court of A ppeal. lie at 
the saIne tinle accepted the honorary post of Profe

;Or 
of Sanskrit at the colh-'ge recently established at Fort 
'Villialn, ,vithout, however, taking an active part in 
the teaching of pupils. lIe seeins to have been a di- 
rector of HtuJies rather than an actual professor, but 
he rendered valuable service as exarniner in Sanskrit, 
Bengali, IIindustani, anù Persian, In 1801 appeared 
his essay on the Sanskrit and Prakrit languages, 
,vhich shows ho,v well he had qualified hilllself to act 
as profe:ssor of Sanskrit, and ho\v well, in addition to 
the lpgal and sacred literature of the Bralllnans, he 
had nlé:lstered the belles lettres of India al
o, \"hich at 
first, as we sa,v, had rather repelled hinl by their ex- 
tra.vagance and \vant of taste. 
And here \ve have to take note of a fact \vhich has 
never Leen Inentioned in the history of the science of 
language, viz., that Colebrooke at that early tiHIC 
devoteù cOllsillera.blc attention to the study of COlll- 
parative Philology. rro ju<1ge fronl his papPI's, \vllÏ('h 
ha.ve never been published, but \vhich are still in the 
pu
:se:ssion of Sir 
. Coleurooke, the range of his COlll- 
pa.risolls ,vas very ,viae, and elnbraced not only San- 
skrit, Greek, and Latin, with tlwir derivativl's, but 
a.bo tbe G-el'lnauic and Slavonic languagt's.l 
'file princi pal ,york, however, of this pprio-l of his 
life was his 
anskrit Grauunar. rrhough it \vas llPver 
tinislwd, it will ahvays keep its place, like a classical 
tljr
w, )June atln1Ïred in its ullfinishet.1 state than othcr 
,yorks whi('h statl<l by its ::;i(lp; tinislwtl, yet le:SR pl'!'- 
fpcto Sir E. Culebl'ooke has endl'a.vorl'(l to convey t
 
1 See the list of wonls giy<
n at the end of thit; article, p. 400. 
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the gc}neral reacler SODle idea of the difficulties ,vhich 
had to be overcorne by those \vho, for the first titne, 
approached the study of the native gra.lnlnarians, par- 
ticularly of Pânini. But this gralnnlaticallitprature, 
the 3,9D6 granl1TIaticai l5ûtrll
 or rules, ,vhich deter- 
tuine every possible form of the Sanskrit langnage in 
a nutnller unthought of by the gralllll1arians of any 
other country, the glosses and C0l1ll11entaries, one piled 
UpOI1 the other, ,ybicb are indispensable for a suc- 
cessful unraveling of Pânini's artful web, which sta.rt 
every objection, reasonable or unreasonable, that can 
be Ïtl1agined, either against Pânini hilnself or against 
his interpreters, \vhich establish general principles, 
register every exception, and defend all fOrl11S ap- 
parently anomalous of the ancient Veàic langnage; 
all this together is so completely sui generis.. tha.t 
those only ,vho have thelnselves follo,veù Colebrooke's 
footsteps can appreciate the boldness of the first ad- 
venturer, and the perseverance of the first explorer of 
that granlnlaticallabyrinth. Colebrooke's own Graln- 
Tnar of the Sanskrit language, founded on works of 
native gralnmarians, bas sOlnetilne::; been accused of 
obscurity, nor can it be denied that for those ,vho ,vish 
to acquire the eleDlents of the language, it is ahnost 
uselesso nut those ,vho kno\v the rnaterials which 
Colebrooke ,vorked up in his granllnar, will readily 
give him credit for what be has done in bringing the 
indi[/eðta moles ,vhi('h he found before bin1 into S0I11e- 
thing like order. He made the firRt step.. and a very 
considerable step it ,vas, in translating the sb'ange 
phraseology of Sanskrit granll11arians into something 
at lea.st intelligible to European scholars. How it 
could have been iluagine"d that their extraordinary 
gramn1atical phraseology ,vas borrowed by the Hin- 
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dus froll1 the Greeks, or tha.t its forluation \vas in- 
fluenced hy the granllnatieall::;chouls established alTIOng 
the Greeks in llactria, is difficult to undt
rstand, if one 
possesses but the slightest acquaintance with the 
character of either SystCIU, or \vith their resp
ctive 
historical developnlents. It \vould be far l110re accu- 
rate to say that the Indian and Greek systen1s of 
granll11ar represent two opposite poles, exhibiting the 
two starting-points from which alone the granl11J:tr of 
a language can be attacked, viz., the theoretical and 
the elnpirical. Greek granlma.r begins with rhilos- 
ophy, and forces language into the categories esta.b- 
lisht.ù by logic. Indian grammar begins \vith a mere 
collection of facts, systenlatizes them nlechanically, 
and thus leatls in the end to a system \vhich, though 
lllarvelous for its completeness and perfection, is 
nevertheless, frOlTI a higher point of vie\v, a mere tri- 
unlph of scholastic pedantry. ' 
Colebrooke's grarnlnar, even in its unfinished state, 
\vill always be the best introduction to it study of the 
native grallllnarians - a study indispensa.ble to every 
sound Sanskrit scholar. In accuracy of stateuIPut it 
still holùs the first place among European gnuumars, 
and it is only to be regretted that the referpnces to 
Pftnini and other gramlnatical authorities, \vhich ex- 
istpd in Colebrooke's Inanl1script, should have been 
Jeft out when it Clune to be prilltedo The 1l10d
l'n 
sel1001 of Sanskrit students has entirely reverh
rl to 
Colebrooke's views on the importance of a. study of 
the native gralnmarians. It is no longer considered 
sutlicient to know the correct fornls of Sanskrit de- 
clt.nsion or conjugation: if challenged, ,vc nillst be 
prepar('d to substantiate their corre('tllt'SS hy giving 
chapter and verse frOIH Pånini, the fountain-hea.d of 
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Indian granllnar. If Sir E. Colebrooke says that 
"Bopp also drew deeply fronl the fountain-head of 
Indian gra.nl111ar in his subsequl'nt labors," he has 
been Inisinfonnedo Bopp may have changed his 
opinion that "" the student Inight. arrive at a critical 
kno,vh>dge of Sanskrit by an attentive study of Fos- 
ter and \Vilkins, without referring to native authori- 
tie
;" but he himself never ,vent beyond, nor is 
there any evidence in his publisheù ,vorks that he 
himself tried to ,vork his way through the intricacies 
of Pânini. 
In adùition to his gramlnatical studies, Colebrooke 
,vas engaged in several other subjects. He ,vorked 
at the SUpplell1ent to the "" Digest of Laws," ,vhich 
assnnled very large proportions; he devoted SOlne of 
his tilne to the deciphering of ancient inscriptions, in 
the hope of finding sonle fixed points in the history úf 
IIHlia.; he undertook to supply the Oriental syno- 
nynles for H,oxburgh's "Flora Indica" - a 1110St la- 
borious task, requiring a knowledge of botany as ,veIl 
as an intimate acquaintance ,vith Oriental languages. 
In 180-1 and 1805, ,vhile preparing his classical essay 
on the Vedas for the pr
ss, ,ve find him approachillg 
the study of the religion uf Buddha. In all thel::;e 
varied researches, it is Inost interesting to observe the 
difference between hinl and all the other contributors 
to the "" Asiatic Researches" at that tinle. They 
,vere all carried away by theories or enthusiasln; 
they were all betrayed into assertions or conjectures 
,vhich proved unfounùedo Colebrooke alone, the 
1nust hard-working and 1110St cOlnprehensive student, 
never allows t>ne ,vord to escape his pen for which he 
has not his authority; and wht'n he spt'aks of the 
treatises of Sir \V. Jones, \Vilford" and others, he 
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readily adn1Ïts that they contain curious matter, but 
as he expresses hiulself, '" very little con viction." 
\Vhen speaking of his own \vork, as for instance, 
,vhat he had ,vritten on the Vedas, he says: "I im- 
agine "Iny treatise on the Vedas will be thought curi- 
ous; but, like the rest of nIY publications, little in- 
t(--lre
ting to the general rea.der." 
In 1805, Colebrooke becalne President of the 
Court of Appeal- a high and, as it ,vonld seen1, 
lucrative post, ,vhich nuule hin} unwilling to aspire to 
any other appoinhnent. His leisure, though lllore 
lilnited than before, ,vas devoted, as formerly, to his 
favorite studies; and in 1 
07 he accepted the presi- 
dency of the Asiatic Society - a post never before or 
after filled so ,vorthily. He not only contributed 
hinlsL.lf several articlcs to the" Asiatic Researches," 
published by the Society, viz., " On the Sect of Jina," 
"On the Indian and Arabic Divisions of the Zodi- 
ack," and "On the Frankincense of the Ancients; " 
but he encouraged also nntny useful Ii terary nnJer- 
takings, and threw out, anIong other things, an idea. 
,vhich has but lately been carried out, viz., a Cata- 
logue raisonné of all that is extant in Asiatic litera- 
ture. His o,vn studies became more anù Inore con- 
centrated on the Inost ancient litcrature of India, the 
VeJas, and the que
tion of their real antiquity led 
Jliln again to a IBore cxhaustivp examination of the 
:LHtJ'olloIui('al litpratllre of the B ralunanso In all 
tlll'se resean,hps, which \vere necessarily of a ROll1P- 
,vhat conjectural character, Colt'hrooke \vas gllÏtlcù 
by his usual caution. Instead of atteInpting, for in- 
stanee, a. free and Inore or lpss divina.tory translation 
of the hYHlIIS of the l{ig- V pda, hp upgan ,vith the 
tedious but inevitable work of exploring the nati vo 
\"01., IVo 25 
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commentaries. No one ,vho has not seen his MSS., 
no\v preserved at the India Office, and the nlarginal 
notes \vith \vhich the folios of Sâyana's cOlnlnentary 
are covered, can form any idea of the conscientious- 
ness \vith which he collected the materials for his 
essay. He was by no means a blind follower of 
Sâyana, or a believer in the infallibility of traditional 
interpretation o The question on which so much use- 
less ingenuity has since been expended, whether in 
translating the Veda we should be guidpd by native 
authorities or by the rules of critical scholarship, 
Inust have seenled to hinl, as to every sensible person, 
answered as soon as it was asked. He ans,vered it 
by setting to ,york patiently, in order to find out, 
first, all that could be learnt from native scholars, and 
afterwards to form his o\vn opinion. His experience 
as a practical Iuan, his j lldicial fralne of ]nind, his 
freedoln froln literary vanity, kept hinl, here as else- 
,vhere, fronl falling into the pits of learned pedantry. 
It ,vill seelll altnost incredible to later generations 
that Gernlan and English scholars should have 
,vasted so nluch of their time in trying to prove, 
either that we should take no notice ,vhatever of the 
traditional intl'Ppretation of the Veda, or that, in fol- 
lo,ving it, \ve should entirely surrender our right of 
private judglnent. Yet that is the controversy \vhich 
has occupied of late years sorne of our best Sanskrit 
scholars, ,vhich has filled our journals ,vitb articles as 
full of learning as of acrinlony, and has actnaHy 
diviJed thp students of the history of aneient relig- 
ion into t\vo hostile campso Colebrooke knew that 
he had Inore useful ,york before hinl than to dis('uSS 
the in fa llibility of fallible interpreters - a qupstion 
haudlpd with greater ingenuity by the l\Iailllânsa,ka 
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philosophers than by any living casuists. He ,visbed 
to leave substantial work behind him; and though he 
clainled no freeùoln froln error for himself, yet he felt 
conscious of haying done all his ,york carefully anù 
honestly, and was willing to ]eave it, such as it ,vas, 
to the judglllent of his contelnporaries and of poster- 
ity. Once only duriug the whole of his life did he 
allo\v hilnself to be dra\vn into a literary controversy; 
and here, too, he Inust have felt ,vhat Inost Incn fepl 
in the end - that it \vould have been better if he had 
not engaged in ito The subject of the controversy 
was the antiquity and originality of Hindu astron- 
onlYo l\Iueh had been ,,-ritten for and against it by 
various '''Titers, but by n10st of thenl \vithout a full 
conllnand of the necessary evidenceo Colebrooke 
himself lnaintained a doubtful attitude. He began, 
as usual, ,vith a careful study of the sources at that 
tinle available, with translations of Sanskrit treatises, 
,vith astronolllÏ('al calculations and verifications; but, 
being unable to satisfy hinlsplf, he abstained froni 
gi ving a definite opinion. Bent]ey, who had pub- 
lished a paper in which the antiquity and originality 
of Hindu astronolny ,vere totally denied, ,vas prob- 
ably a\vare that Colebrooke ,vas not convince(l by bis 
argnmcnt
. '''hen, therefore, an adverse criticisln of 
his vie\vs appeared in the first IHunber of our Revie,v, 
l
ent}ey jllInped at the conclusion that it was writb.:'n 
or inspin'd by Colehrooke. Hence arose his allilllos- 
ity, which lasted for nlany years, anel veil tpc 1 itsplf 
from tinH
 to tilne in virulent abuse of Culebl'ookp, 
WhOUl Bpntl
) al'011Sl'll not only of lluint('utiunal 
error, but of "infu1 Inisrcpre
entatioll and unfair sup- 
prc
siull of tIll' trutho Colebrookp ought tu ha.ve 

nown that in the l'Ppuhlic of h.ttC'I's seholar
 are 
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sOluetilnes brought into strange society. Being what 
he \vas, he need not - nay, he onght not- to ha.ve 
noticed such literary ro\vdyisln. But as the point at 
issue \vas of deep interest to hiIn, and as he hin1self 
had a 11111Ch higher opinion of Bentley's real n1erits 
than his reviewer, he at last vouchsafed an answer in 
the "Asiatic Journal" of l\Iarch, 1826. \Vith re- 
gard to Bentley's personalities, he says: "I never 
spoke nor wrote of NIro Bentley with disrespect, and 
I gave no provocation for the tone of his attack on 
meo" As to the question itself, he sunlS up his posi- 
tion \vith silnplicity and dignity. "I have been no 
favorer," be ,vrites, "no advocate of Indian astron- 
olny. I have endeavored to lay before the public, in 
all intelligible form, the fruits of n1Y researches con- 
cerning it. I have repeatedly noticed its iUlperfec- 
tions, and have been ready to adn1it that it has been 
no scanty borrower as to theory." 
Colebrooke's stay in India ,vas a long one. He 
arrived there in 1782, "\vhen only seventeen years of 
age, and he left it in 1815, at the age of fifty. During 
all this tilue \ve see hiln uninterruptedly engaged in 
his official ,york, and devoting all his leisnre to liter- 
ary labor. 'fhe results \vhich \ve ha.ve noticed so far, 
,vere already astonishing, and quite sufficient to fornl 
a solid basis of his literary fanle. But we have by 
no nleans exhausted the roll of his \vorks. 'Ve sa\V 
t.hat a supplell1ent to the" Digest of La\vs" occupied 
him for several yearso In it he proposed to recast 
the \vhole title of inheritance, so ilnperfectly treated 
in the "Digest" ,vhich he translated, and supple- 
ment it with a series of cOlnpilations on the several 
heads of Crilninal Law, Pleading, and Evidence, as 
treated by Inùian juristso In a letter to Sir T. 
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Strange he speaks of the San
krit text as ,.ulnplete, 
anù of the translation as considerably adva.nced; but 
it \vas not till 1810 that he published, as a first ill- 
stalhnellt, his translation of t\VO ill1portallt treatises 
on inheritance, representing the vie\vs of different 
schools on this subject. l\Iuch of the 111aterial \vhich 
he collected \vith a vie\v of ilnprovillg the adll1Ïnistra- 
tion of law in India, and bringing it into harillony 
,vith the legal traditions of tbe country, rCll1ained 
unpublisll(
d, partly because his labors \vere antici- 
pated by timely reforIns, partly because his oHicial 
duties bec
une too onerous to allo\v hill1 to finish his 
,york in a Inanner satisfactory to hiInself. 
But although the bent of Colebrooke's luind ,vas 
originally scientific, and the philological researches 
,vhich have conferred the greatest lustre on his nalne 
grc\v insensibly beneath his pen, the services he ren- 
dered to Indian jurisprudence would deserve the high- 
e
t praise and gratitude if he had no other title to 
faille. Aillong his earlier studies he had applied hinl- 
self to the l{omau la\v ,vith a zeal ll11COllllllon a010ng 
Englishrrlen of his standing, and he Las left behind 
hilTI a treatise on the lloluan La\v of Contracts. 
'Vhen he directed the sallIe po\vers of investiga- 
tion to the sources of Indian la\v he found everything 
in confusion. 'Ihe texts and glosses \vt're varioll
 
and confused. 'rite local custOlTIS ,,,hich abound in 
Inùia had not Leen discrilninated. Printing \vas of 
conrsp unknown tu these texts; and as no SUprell1e 
judieial intelligence and authority existetl to give 
unity to the whole systcln, nothing COllltl be IllOI.e 
IH'rplexing' than the state of the la\v. .Fro III this 
chaos Culpbrouke brought forth order and light. 
'The publicatioll of the 
" IJhaya-bhâga," as the cardi- 
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nal exposition of the la-w of inheritance, ,vhich is the 
basis of Hindu society, laid the foundation of no less a 
,vork than the revival of Hindu jurisprudence, which 
had been overlaid by the l\lohanuuedan conquest. 
()n this foundation a superstructure has no\v been 
raised by the cOin bined efforts of Indian and English 
ht\vyers: but the authority which is to this day Inost 
frequently invoked as one of conclusive ,veight and 
learning is that of Colebrooke. By the collection 
and revision of the ancient texts wl1Ïch ,vouid prob- 
ably have been lost without his intervention, he 
becalne in SOlne degree the legislator of India. 
In 1807 he had been pl,;on10ted to a seat in Council 
- the highest honor to \vhich a civilian, at the end 
of his career, could aspire. rfhe five Jears' tenure of 
his office coincided very nearly ,vith Lord Minto's 
Governor-generalship of Inùia. During these five 
years the scholar became Inore and n10re merged in 
the stat
slnan. His marriage also took place at t.he 
sanle tiJne, which ,vas destined to be happy, but 
short. 'Two 1110nths after his ,vife's death he sailed 
for England, detennilled to devote the rest of his life 
to the studies which had become dear to hitn, and 
,vhich, as he no\v felt hin1self, were to secure to him 
the honorable place of the father and founder of true 
Sanskrit scholarship in Europe. Though his earliest 
tastes still attracted hin1 strongly towards physical 
f;ciellce, and though, after his return to England, be 
devoted Inore tilue than in India to astronolnical, 
botanical, chemical, and geological researches, yet, 
as an author, he rell1ained true to his vocation as a 
Sanskrit scholar, and he added sonle of the must iln- 
portallt \vOl'ks to the long list of his Oriental publi- 
cations. How high an estimate he enjoyeù aIllong 
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the students of physical science is best sho\vn by his 
election as President uf the Astrononlieal Society, 
after the death of Sir .John Hl'rschel in 18
2. SOlne 
of bis published contributions to the scil>ntific jour- 
nals, chiefly on geological subjects, are said to be 
highly speculative, \vhich is certainly not the charac- 
ter of his Oriental ,yorks. Nay, ju<lging frolll the 
tenor of the ,vorks \vhich he devoted to scholarship, 
,ve shoul<l think that everything he wrote 011 other 
suLjects ,vonid deserve the most careful and unprej- 
udiced attention, before it \vas allow.ed to be forgot- 
tl'H; and we should be glad to see a complete edition 
of all his ,vritings, which have a cha.racter at once so 
varied and so profound. 
'Ve havp still to n1ention SOlne of his nlore ilnpor- 
tant Oriental publications, \vhich he either began or 
fÌnishcll after his rl'turn to Englando The first is his 
"" Algebra, with Arithlnetic and ::\Iensnratiol1, from 
tll<' Sanskrit uf Brahmagupta and Bhâskara, pre- 
cpded by a Dissprtation on the State of the Scil'llc('s 
aH known to t.he l-lin(lns," London, 1817. It is still 
the standard work on the subject, and likely to re- 
Blain so, as an intimate knowledge of matheillatics 
is but seldom cOInbined with so conlplf'te a nUlstery 
of Sanskrit as Colebruoke possessl'do IIp h:ul be('n 
prec('(led by the labors of Burro\v and E. Stl'acllPY; 
but it is entirely (Iue to hilll that nlathenlaticianH 
are now enabled to fOl'lH a ell'ar idea of the progress 
,vhich the Indians had n1ade in this branch of knowl- 
cdgp, psppcially as regarùs indeternlillate analysis. 
It Lpe:uue heIH'('forth firnlly cstahlishp(l that the 
'" ...\.rahian AIgl'bra ha(1 }"t'al points uf rpsPJllhlancp to 
that of tlw In(lians, and not to that of the Gn'eks; 
that the Diophantine :LnalysiH was only slightly cul- 
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tivated by the Arabs; and that, finally, the Indian 
was nlore scientific and profound than either." 
Some of the links in his argul11ent, ,vhich Colebrooke 
hilTIself designated as weak, have since been sub- 
jected to renewed criticism; but it is interesting to 
observe how here, too, hardly anything really ne,v 
has been added by subsequent scholars. The ques- 
tions of the antiquity of Hindu nlathematics - of its 
indigenous or foreign origin, as well as the dates to 
be assigned to the principal Sanskrit writers, such 
as Bhâskara, Brahmagupta, Aryabhatta, etco, - are 
very much in the same state as he left theln. And 
although some living scholars have tried to follo,v in 
his footsteps, as fa.r as learning is concerned, they 
have never approached hin1 in those qualities ,vhich 
are more essential to the discovery of truth than Inere 
reading, viz., caution, fairness, and n1odesty. 
Two events remain still to be noticed before ,ve close 
the narrative of the quiet and useful years ,vhich Cole- 
brooke spent in England. In 1818 he presented his 
extremel y valuable collection of Sanskrit 
ISS. to the 
East India, COlnpany, and thus founded a treasury 
fron1 \vhich every student of Sanskrit has since drawn 
his best supplies. It may be truly said, that \vithout 
the free access to this collection - granted to every 
scholar, English or foreign - few of the really iln- 
p(ntant publications of Sanskrit texts, ,vhich have 
appeared during the last fifty years, would have been 
possible; so that in this sense also, Colebrooke de- 
serves the title of the founder of Sanskrit scholar- 
shi p in Europe. 
The last service \vhich he rendered to Oriental lit- 
erature ,vas the foundation of the Royal j-\siatic So- 
ciety. He had spent a year at the Cape of Goo(l 
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Hope, in or(l<>r to superintend Sfnne landpJ property 
\vhich he haJ acquired there; and after his return to 
London, in 1822, he succeeded in creating a society 
which should do in England the ,york ,vhich the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, founded in 1784 at Cal.. 
cutta, by Sir 'V. Jones, had done in InJia. Though 
he declined to beconle the first president, he bec
une 
the director of the ne\v society. IIis object was Hot 
only to stimulate Oriental scholars living in England 
to greater exertions, but likewise to excite in the 
English public a more general interest in ()riental 
studies. There was at that tÏIne far nlore interest 
sho\vn in France and Gennany for the literature of 
the East than in England, though England alone 
posse
sed an Ea.stern EHlpire. Thus we find Cole- 
brooke writing in one of his letters to l'>rofessor 'Vil- 
son : - 
" Schlegel, in what he said of some of us (English Oriental- 
bts) and of 0111' labors, did not purpose to be uncalHlid, nul' tò 
unùervalue what has been don eo In yonI' summary of \\ hat he 

aÏfl )'OU set it to the right accounto I am not personally ac- 
quainted with him, thou 6 h in correspondenceo I do think, with 
him, that as much has not been done by the English as might 
have been expected from uS o Excepting you anù mc, and two 
or three more, who is there tl1at has done anything-! In Eng- 
land nohody cares about Orientalliteraturc, or is likely to give 
the least attention to ito" 
All(l again: - 
" I rejoice to learn that rOnI' great work on the Indian drama. 
may bc soon expectc(l by us. I anticipate much gratification 
from a. pCl'u!"al. Careless and indifferent as 0111' countrymen 
are, I think, ncverthel(>
s, you and I may derive some compla- 
cent feelings from thc refll'ction that, following the foot:,teps of 
Sir \V, ,fonl's, we have, with 80 1iuh- ai(l of l'ollahoré\tor
, and 
80 littlt' enl'OUl'a
ellll'nt, opened near')y evl'I'Y avcnue, and It.ft it 
to forcigm'l's, who arc taking up the clue we have furnislu.'(l, to 
completc the J.>utlinc of what we have 
ketc.:he(l. It is 
OIllC 
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gratification to national pride that the opportunity which the 
English have enjoyed has not been wholly unemployed," 
Colebrooke's last contributions to Oriental learn- 
ing, which appeared in the ,,' Transactions" of the 
ne\vly-found
d Royal Asiatic Society, consist chiefly 
in his 111asterly treatises on Hindu philosophy. In 
1828 he read his pa.per on the Sânkhya systen1; in 
182-1 his paper on the N yâya and Vaiseshika sys- 
tenls; in 1826 his papers on the Mîlnânsâ; and, in 
1827, his t\VO papers on Indian Sectaries and on the 
Vedânta. These papers, too, still retain their value, 
unilnpaired by later researches. They are dry, and 
to those not acquainted with the subject they may 
fail to give a living picture of the philosophical strug- 
gles of the Indian n1ind. But the statelnerlts \vhich 
they contain can, \vith very fe\v exceptions, still be 
quoted as authoritative, while" those who have worked 
their \vay through the same materials \vhich he used 
for the c0l11pilation of his essays, feel Inost struck by 
the conciseness \vith \vhich he was able to give the 
results of his extensive reading in this, the lnost ab- 
struse dOlnain of Sanskrit literature. The publica- 
tion of these papers on the schools of Indian 11leta- 
physics, \vhich anticipated \vith entire fidelity the 
materialisln and idealisll1 of Greece and of 1110<1ern 
thought, enabled Victor Cousin to introduce a bril- 
liant survey of the philosophy of India into his Lec- 
tures on the History of Philosophy, first delivered, 
\ve think, in 1828. Cousin kne\v and thought of 
Colpbrooke exclusively as a metaphysiciano He prob- 
ably cared nothing for his other labors. But as a. 
n1etaphysician he placed hiln in the first rank, and 
H
ver spoke of bin1 without an expression of venera.- 
tion, Yel'Y unusual 011 the eloquent hut sOlne\vhat im- 
periulls lips of the French philo
opher. 
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The last years of Colebrooke's life ,vere full of 
suffering, both bodily anù mental. lIe died, elfter a. 
lingering illness, on 
[arch 10, 1887. 
1'0 111any even alnong those \vho follow the prog- 
ress of Oriental scholarship ,vith interest and atten- 
tion, the estilnate \vhich \ve have given of Cole- 
In'ookp's Inel'its may Seelll too high; but we doubt 
,dlPthpl" froH1 the inner circle of Sanskrit scholars, 
any <lisspntient voice \vill be raised against our a\vard- 
iug to hi n1 the first place an10ng Sanskri tists, both 
dead and livingo '-fhe nll1nber of Sanskrit scholars 
has by this tilne becolne considerable, and there is 
hardly a country in Europe which 111ay not be proud 
of sonle distinguished nan1eso In India, too, a. ne\v 
and Hl0st useîul school of Sanskrit stu(lents is rising, 
,vllo are doing excellent ,vork in bringing to light 
the forgotten treasures of their country's literature. 
But here we must, first of all, distinguish between 
two cla!ises of scholars. There are those \vho have 
learnt enough of Sanskrit to be able to read texts 
that have been puhlished and translated, who can 
discuss their merits allJ. defects, correct SOlne Inis- 
takes, and even produce ne\v and more correct edi- 
tiouso 1'here are others whu venture on neW gronnd, 
,,,ho devote thPHlsplves to tlw study of 1\1880' and 
\\"ho by fJditiolls of new texts, Ly translations of 
,vorlu; hithprto untrauslated, or hy essays on brancht's 
of literature not yet explored, rl'ally add to thp store 
of our knowledgpo If WP spl"ak of Colehrookp as 
facile princeps aillong Sa.nskrit scholars, we are think- 
iug of real scholars ouly, and we thus retlnce the 
n\ll11hpl" of those who ('ould cOlllpete with hiln to a 
Inuch slllaller C011lpass. 
Secondly, w'e Inust dist.inguish between those \vho 
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came before Colebrooke and those ,vho came aft.er 
hiIn, and ,vho built on his fOllndation
. That ttlllong 
the latter class there are SOHle scholars ,vho have car- 
ried on the ,york begun by Colebrooke beyond the 
point 'v here he left it, is no more than natural. It 
,vould be disgraceful if it ,vere otherwise, if ,ve had 
not ppnetrated further into the intricacies of Pânini, 
if we had not a more cOlnplete kno,vledge of the 
Indian systenls of philosophy, if 've had not discov- 
ered in the literature of the Vedic period treasures of 
which Colebrooke had no idea, if ,ve had not iln- 
proved the standards of criticisln which are to guide 
in the.critical restoration of Sanskrit textso But in 
all these branches of Sanskrit scholarship those ,vho 
have done the best work are exactly those ,vho speak 
most highly of Colebrooke's labors, They are proud 
to call thelnselves his disciples. They would decline 
to be considered his rivals. 
There relllains, therefore, in reality, only one who 
could be considered a rival of Colebrooke, and ,vhose 
name is certainly nlore ,videly known than his, vizo, 
Sir \VillialTI Jones. It is by no means necessary t.o 
be unjust to hilTI in order to be just to Colebrooke. 
First of all, he came before Colebrooke, and had to 
scale some of the most forbidding ont\vorks of San- 
skrit scholarship. Secondly, Sir \Villiam Jones died 
)'oung, Colebrooke lived to a good old age. '" ere 
we speaking only of. the two n1en, and their personal 
qualities, we should readily adn1Ìt that in sOlne 
respects Sir 'V. .J ones stood higher than Colebrooke. 
He was evidently a nun1 possessed of great origin- 
ality, of a highly cultivated taste, a.nd of an excep- 
tional po,ver of assinlÍlating the exotic bl
a.uty of 
Eastern poetry. \Ve Inay go even further, and 
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frankly admit that, possibly, \vithout the ilnpulse 
given to Oriental scholarship through Sir \Villiam 
J 0IH.'S'S influpnce and exalllple, ,vo shouhl never ha vc 
couutpc1 Colebrooke's lliUUC al110ng the professors of 
Sanskrit. But ,ve are here speaking not of the Iuen, 
but of the works \vhich they left behind; and llPre 
the difference between the t\VO is enOrInOllS. The 
fact is, that Colebrooke was gifted with the critical 
cOllacience of a scholar - Sir \V. Jones was not. Sir 
\V. Jones could not \vish for higher testin10ny in his 
favor than that of Colebrooke himself. Illllne- 
diately after his death, Colebrooke \vrote to his 
father, June, 1794:- 


" Since I wrote to you the world has sustained an irreparable 
loss in the dcath of Sir 'Vo Joneso As a judge, as a constitu- 
tional lawyer, and for his amiable qualities in private life. he 
must have be('n lo
t with heartfelt regreto But his loss as a lit- 
erary character will be felt in a wider drcle. It wa
 his intl'n- 
tion shortly to have returned to Europe, where the most valuable 
works l1Ii
ht have been expected from his peno His prematnre 
ùeath leaves the results of his researclU'c: unarrangcd, awl must 
lose to tlu' world mUl'h that was only committed to memory, 
and lIluch of whieh the notes mIH;t he unintelli
ible to thOSl' into 
whose hands his papers fall. It must be lon
 before he is 
replace<<! in the I"ame career of Htm'ature, if he is ever 800 
.Kone of tho
(' who are now t'ngaged in Oriental researl'hes arc 
so fully informed in the classical languages of the East; an<<! I 
fear t hat, in the pro
ress of their inquiries, none will be foun(l 
to have such cOl11prehl.nsive views." 


And again :- 
"You ask }lOW we are to supply his plaee? Indeed, but illo 
Our pre:--ent. anti futnre' pre
i(Ients Jl).IY pr('
i(l(' with <<li
nity and 
propriety; hut who can supply his place in diligent and in'.!.cn- 
ious researches? Kot even the comhine<<! l'ffons of the whole 
Society; an<<1 the fipl<<! is large, and few the cnltivator
o" 
Stilllah-r in lift', Whl'H a rt-a,("tioll had :;t't ill, and 
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the indiscrin1inate admiration of Sir "V. J0l1P8 had 
given ,yay to an equally indiscrin1inate depreciation 
of his merits, Colebrooke, \vho was then the Inost 
cOlnpetel1t judge, ,vl'ites to his father: - 
" As for the other point you mention, the use of a translation 
hy \Vilkins, without acknowledgment, I can bear testimony that 
Sir 'V. Jones's own labors in l\Ianu sufficed without the aid of 
a translationo He had carried an interlineary Latin ver
ion 
through an the difficult chapters; he had read the ori
illal 
three times through, and he had carefully studied the comUH'n- 
tarieso This I know, because it appears clearly so from the 
copies of l\lanu and his commentators which Sir 'Villiam used, 
and which I have seeno I must think that he paid a 8utIìcient 
compliment to 'Vilkins, when he said, that without his ahl he 

hould never have learned SanskrÏto I observe with regret a 
growing disposition, here and in England, to depreciate Sir \V. 
Jones's meritso It has not hitherto shown itself beyond private 
circles and conversationo Should the same disposition be man- 
ifested in print, I shall think myself bound to bear public testi- 
mony to his attainments in Sanskrito" 
Such candid appreciation of the 111erits of Sir 'V. 
Jones, conveyed in a. private letter, and cOIning frOlll 
the pen of the only person then comp
tent to judge 
both of the strong and the weak points in the scholar- 
ship of Sir \Vil1iam Jones, ought to caution us against 
any inconsiderate judgn1ent. Yet ,ve do not hesitate 
to declare tha.t, as Sanskrit scholars, Sir \Villialn 
Jones and Colebrooke cannot be cOlupared. Sir 
'Villiatn had explored a fe,v fields only, Colcbrooke 
had surveyed ahnost the ,vhole dOll1ail1 of Sanskrit 
literature. Sir \Villiarn ,vas able to read fragnH
nts 
of epic poetry, a play, and the la\ys of 
Ianuo But 
the really difficult ,yorks, the granllnatieal treatises 
and c0111tnentaries, the philosophical sy
tenlS, and, 
bpfore aU, tlw inllnpnsp litpratllre of the Vedie ppriod, 
were never seriously approached by hin10 Sir \Vil- 
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liam Jones relninds us sometimes of the dashing and 
impatient general who tries to take every fortress by 
bon1bardlnent or by storln, ,vhile Colebrooke nevel O 
trusts to anything but a regular siege. "rhey will 
both retain places of bonor in our literary 'Valhallas. 
But ask any librarian, and he" will say that at the 
present day the collected ,yorks of Sir 'V. Jones are 
hardly ever consulted by Sanskrit scholars, while 
Colebrooke's essays are even no\V passing through a 
new edition, and we hope Sir Ed\vard Colebrooke 
will one day give the world a complete edition of his 
father's works. 
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COMPARATIVE VIEW OF SANSKRIT AND OTHER 
LANGUAGES, 


By To Ho COLEBROOKE. 


Oxford, September, 18740 
I l\IENTIONED in my Address before the Aryan sectIon 
of the Orien tal Congress that I possessed some 1\IS o notes 
of Colebrooke's 011 Comparative Philology. They were 
sent to me some time ago by his son, Sir Eo Colebrooke, 
who gave me leave to publish them, if I thought them of 
sufficient importanceo They were written down, as f:tr as 
we know, about the year
 1801 or 1802, and contain long 
lists of words expressive of some of the most important 
f'lements of early civilization, in Hallskrit, Greek. Latin, 
Teutonic, Celtic, and Slavonic. Like everything that Cole- 
brooke wrote, these lists are prepared with great care. 
They exist in rough notes, in a first, and in a second cOPYo 
I give them from the second copy, in which many WOl'tIS 
from less important languages are omitted, and several 
ùoubtful comparisOl
 suppressed. I have purposely altert'(l 
nothillg, for the interest of these lists is chiefly historical, 
showing how, long before the days of Bopp awl Grimlll, 
Colehrooke had cll.arly perceived the relationship of alJ the 
pdndpal branches of the Aryan family, and, what is Illore 
impOI'tant, how he had anticipated the historical conclusions 
which a comparison of the principal words of the gJ't'at 
(lialpcts of the Ar
'an f:lmily enahlps us to draw with reg-a reI 
to the state of civilization anterior to the first 
el'aratioll of 
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the Aryan raceo No one acquainted with the progress 
which Comparative I>hilology has ma(]e during the last 
seventy J
ars woulò thillk of quoting some of tIle compari- 
suns here suggesteJ by Col
brooke as authorita.tiveo The 
restraints which phonetic laws have siuce imposed 011 the 
comparison of words were unknown in his days. Hut with 
all that, it is most surprising to see how cart.'ful Col
L)'u()ke 
was, even when he had to guess, aud how well he succeeded 
ill collecting those words which form the earlic
t eOl1lffiun 
dictionary of our ancestors, and supply the only trust- 
worthy materials for a history of the very begiuuilJgs of 
the Aryan raceo 


l\IAx l\lUI
LER. 


Father. 
Sanso Pitri (-tá). Beng. HÙzdo Pitá. Pe1"s. Pider. 
Sa ISo Janayitri (-tá). Gr. Geneter, Gennetor. Lat. Gen- 
itor. 
Sanso Tátao Beng. T
ít. Arm. Tat. TValo Corn. Tado 
Ango Dad. 
Sanso Vaptrí (-tá)o Bengo B:ipáo Hind. B}ib:í, Báp. 
Germo .Vater. Bel!Jo Vadero Islo Bader. Gr. Laio Pater. 


Mother. 
S((11So JanaJitrí, JananÍo Gr. Gennêteirao Lat. Genitrix. 
Sll II so l\1
it)'í (-t:i)o I-Jengo l\Iåtáo Lato l\Iatero Gr. l\Icter. 
Scl(ll'o l\Iatio I,.o .l\lat'hair. Germo ..'\Iutter'o Saxo l\Ioder. 
Be/go Islo l\Iooc1er. 
Ko Ho The roots jan and jani (the past tense of which 
last is jajnyé, prollounced jO,q.'/é in Bengal, Tirhut, ClCo) are 
eviùently analogous to the Latin gigno, and Greek gelllUw. 


Son. 
Sanso Ptltra. Hind. PutI', Pút. Túmil. Putren. Orio 
PlÍ
i. 
Stl1lSo Súnuo ll"nrlo SlÍn, SU:illo 

\1nao fl('
qo 
oen, Soneo Sue. 
].0/0 llu/lo S)'no &'[0 Sin, 8)110 
'OL, IV 26 


Gotno Sunu;o;o Saxo 
Son. Dalm. Szun. 
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Grandson. 
Sans. ..Naptri (-tá). Lat. Neposo Hiud. Nátí. JIallT. Nátú. 


Granddaughter. 
Sanso Kaptrí. Lat. Neptis. Hind. Natní. Beng. Nátní. 
Ori. .Nátuni. 


Suns. Dauhitra. 
Thugatridous. 


Daughter's Son. 
Beng. Dauhitro. Hind. Dóhtå. 


Gr. 


Son's Son. 
Sans. Pautra. Hind. Pótá. Bengo Pautro. 


Daughter. 
Sans. Duhitri (-tá)o Bengo Duhitáo Hindo Dóhitåo Goth. 
I)auhter. Sax. Dohter. Pers. Dokhter. Belgo Doch- 
tere. Germ. 'Tocht.ero Gr. Thygater. Sueo Dottero 
Islo Dooter. Dan. Daater. 
Sanso Tóc
i. Russ. Doke. Hi'nd. Dhíya, Dhío Oro Jhíäo 
Sel. Hzhi. Dalmo IIchiio Bolt 0 Dey, Deerao Ir. Dear. 
Brother. 
Sanso Bhrátrí (-hí) 0 Hindo Bhnitá, Rhaï, Bhayá, Bir, Hiran. 
Pers. Birádar. Corno Breda.r. JVal. Braudo lro Bra- 
thairo A1'm. Breuro .JJIonuo Bn'yro Sclo Erato Russ. 
Brateo Dnlmo llratho Boll 0 Eradro Germ 0 DrucIer. 
An,qo-Saxo Brother. Saxo Brother. Lato Fratero Gallo 
Frère. 


Sister. 
San.f\o BhaginÍo HÙldo Bhagní, Rahin, Bhainá. Beng. 
BhogillÍ, Boïno i1Ial,r. Bahiuo Or. Bhauuío 
SU1l,fò o Swasrl (-sá)o [1'0 ShinJ'. Gallo Soeuro Jlonao Sywr. 
Sicilo 8uOl'ao Lat. Sororo Gerl/lo 
clnY('stero Saxo 
Sweostcro Got It 0 
wibter. Holl. Zustero IVai. C'huacr. 


Father-in-law. 
Sa/lso S'wasnrao Hen,go Sósllro j1ralwo 
asar:i. lfinrlo 
Sll
ar, Sús..
i, Sa:,ÍJro Lat. S()
t'r, SO
Cl'llSo Gr. lIe,')'roðo 
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Mother-in-law. 
Sallso S'wasrú. Bengo 
osru, S
ísuri. HÙldo Så
. JIahr. 
SÚsú. Lato Socruso Oro Heeyra. 


W ife's Brother. 
Sflnso Syálao Bengo Syáloc. }{,:Ildo S
i1á. Or. SaIá. 


Husband's Brother. 
Sans. Dévrl (-vá), Dévarao llindo Déwar. Cui. Díyar. 
J11aln'0 Díro Cro Daêro Lato Levir (olim Devir)o 


Son-in-law. 
Sans. J
imátrí (-tá)o llt'ndo ,Jamáí, Jaw
iío Pers. D
í.m
id. 


Widow. 
Sanso Vidhav
í. Lato Viduao StlXo 'Vidwa. Holl. Weduwe. 


Sanso Badhúo 
Sail so Hnushåo 
La!. N uruso 


Daughter-in-law. 
Hind, Bahú. J/engo Biltí. Gallo Bruo 
Cashmo Nuso PcnJo Nuho Gr. Nyos. 


Sun. 
Sans. IIcli (-lis). Gr. IIelios. Arm. IIeol. Wale llayI, 
lIeylllen. 
S01/So 1\1 itra.o Pehlo J\fithra. 
SflUSo .l\lihara, l\Iahirao Perso )Iihro 
SflliSo Súra, Súrya. Hindo Sürej. .J.llah-,o. Súrj, Súryao Ori. 
S u ru y . 
Moon. 
SflllSo Chandrao Ililldo Ch
iIH1, Cha.ndr, Chandrarn:i. 
S" II so )la8 (m:ih)o Perso )Iáho BolLo )Ie
yc. Pol. 
Iiesyac. 
D"lmo )Iiszecz. 


Star. 
Salts. T:ir:i. [Jim!. T:ir:i. jJ erso Sitan.ho r:ro Ast(\ro R"Zq. 

ter
eo Sa.co Steorra. Germ. 
tcrno UUl"llo .ArJlto Stt'rcu. 
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Month. 
Sanso l\Iása (-sas). Hind. l\Iahinå, l\fás. Pers. l\Iáh. Sel. 
l\Iesscz. l)almo l\Iiszecz. JVal. l\lisguaith. Gr. l\Iene. 
Lat. l\Iensis. Gallo l\Iois. 


Day. 
Sans. Divao ]JIahro Diwaso Lat. Dieso Sax. Dæg. 
Sans. Dina. Hind. Din. Bvh. Den. Sel. Dan. Dalm. 
Daano Pol. Dzien. .Ang. (Anto) Den. 


Night. 
Sanso R
itri. Hindo Ráto Penj. Rátter. 
Sans. Nis, Niså. Wale Armo Nos. 
Sans. Nactå. Lat. Nox. Gr. Nyx. Goth. Nahts, Nauts. 
Sax. Nihto Isl. Natt. Boh. Noc. Gallo Nuit. 


By Night. 
Sanso (adv.) Nactam. Lato Noctu. Gro Nyctor. 


Sky, Heaven. 
Sanso Div, Diva. Bengo Dibi. Liv. Debbes. 
Sans. Swar, Swarga. Hind. Swarag. Guzo Sarago Cant. 
Cerna. 
Sans. Nabhas. Bengo Nebho. Rus,f,o Nebo. Sclo Nebu. 
Buh. N ebe. Pol. Niebo. 


God. 
Sans. Déva ( -vas), Dévatå. Hind. Déwatáo 
Tamil. Taivamo Lat. Deus. Gro Theos. 
Ir. Diu. 
Sanso Bhagaván. Dalmo Bogho Croato Bog. 


Penj. Déú. 
JValo Dij u. 


Sanso Agnio Casmo Agin. 
Ogeiuo Croato Ogayn o 
Lato I gniso 
Sllnso V. ahllio Bu/to Ohen. 


Fire. 
Bengo Águno 
Pol. Ogien. 


Hindo Ago Sclo 
Dalmo Ogany. 
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Sanso Ana]a. Bengo Onol. J1/önao AuI. 
Sanso S'ushman (má)o Canto Sua. 
Snnso Tanúnapåt. Wale Tân. Ir. Teene. 
Sans. .Varhiso Saxo Vür. Beig. Vier. 


Water. 


&l1lSo Á p . Pers. Áb. 
Sans. Páníya. Hind. Pání. 
SnllS o U daca. Russ. Ouodeo Sclo V oda. Boll. W oda. 
Sanso Níra, Nárao Beng. Nír. Carn. Níra. Tel. Níllu. 
Vulgo Gr. Nero. 
Sallso J ala. Hind. J a1. Ir. Gil. 
Sans. ArÍIa. 11'. An. 
Sail so V ár, V ári. Bengo Bár. Ir. Bir. Cant. V rao 


Sans. Abhra. 
Gro Ombros. 


Cloud. 
PenJo Abhar. Casm. Abar. 
Lat. Imber. 


Pers. Abr. 


Man. 
Sanso Nara. Pers. Naro Gr. Aner. 
, 
Sans. l\Iánava, l\I
inushao Guzo l\Iánas. Beng. l\lánus. 
Dan. l\Iando Sax. l\Ian, l\Ien. 


Mind. 
Sans. l\fanas. Gr. l\Ienos. Lat. l\Iens. 


Bone. 

lms. J-Jacl'd'a. Hzondo Hadí. 
Sans. Asthi. Lat. Os. Gr. Osteon. 


Hand. 
Sanso IIasta. Hindo Hát'h. PenJ. IIatt'h. Beng. H:ít. 
l
erso Dest. 
S01t,
o Cara.. G'r. Cheir. Vulg. Gr. Chere. 
Sans. Páni. JVålo Pawen. .Ang. Paw. 
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Knee. 


Sans. J:ínuo 
Gr. GOIlUo 


Pen}. JÚ,hllUo 
Lalo GellUo 


Perso Z
inu. 
Gallo Gellouo 


Htndo Gutaná. 
Saxo clleowo 


Sanso P:ida, Pado 
PayaJ'o Lato 
Gro Podare. 
Saeo Footo 
Sans o Anghri. Beng. Onghrio 


Foot. 
Oro Pádo Bengo Pod, Páo IIÙzdo P:iú, 
Pes (pedis)o Gr. Pow, (podos)o -Va/g. 
Gallo Pied. Gotho Fotus. Saxo Fot, V 
t. 


Sel. Noga. 


Pol. N ogio 


Breast. 
Sans. Stanao Beng. Stan. (Ang. Pap.) Gr. Sternon. 
Lato Sternuillo (Ango Chesto) 


Navel. 
Sans. Nábhio Hindo Nábho Beng. Náï. Or. Nahi. Pers. 
Náf. Gr. Omphalos. Sax. Nafela, Navela. 


Ear. 
Sans. CarIÍa. HÙzd. Cán. Armo Skuarn. Oorno Skevam. 


Nose. 
Sanso Nasicá, Násá, Nasyao Htnd. Náco PenJo Naccao 
Oasm. :Nasto Lat. Nasus. Germ. Nase. Belgo Nuese. 
Sflxo Noese, Nosao Sueo Nasao Boh. Nos. Sclo Nuso 
Dalmo N oosSo 


Tooth. 
San so Danta. n,,'ndo Dánto PenJo Dando Pe-,'so Dendan. 
JValo Dant. Lato Dens. Gallo Dent. Gro Odous (-ontos). 
Belgo Tant, Tand. Saxo Toth. 


Mouth. 
Sans. 1\Iuc'hao Hindo .l\Iuc'h, l\Iuh, 1\Iunh, 1\Iúnh. Penj. 
l\Iúh. Guz. l\Ióho Sax. l\Iutho 
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Elbow. 
Sanso Anka, flank; Anga, membrum. Gr. Agkõn. 


Voice. 
Sanso ''''
ich (vác)o Lato Vox. Gr. Ossa. 


Name. 
&,nso Náman (-ma)o Hindo N
im, N
ioìí. PeTs. Nám. Gr. 
Onomao Lat. Nomen. Gallo .NOIDo Sax. :Narna. 


King. 
Sans. Råj (-t', -d'), Rájan (-j:i)o Hind. Rájá. Lat. Rex. 
Gall. Roy. JVal. L
huy, Rhiydh. Ir. Righ, Rak. 


Kingdom. 
Sans. R:ijnya (-am). Lato Regnum. 


Town. 
Sans. C'hétao Hind. C'hérá. Wale Kaer. Arm. Koer. 


House. 


Sans 0 Ócas. 
Sanso Gríhao 


Gro o icos 0 
Hindo Ghar. 


Oasm. Gar. 


Sanso Nau (naus). 
llindo Nau, :Náú. 


Ship 0'1' Boat. 
Gr. Naus. Lat. Navis. Pers. Nauo 
Or. Náo Garn. Náviya. 


A Small Boat. 
Sallso Plava. lJIah. Plav. Gr. Ploion. 


Thing, Wealth. 
Sanso Rai (rás). Lato Res. 


Mountain. 
Sanso Parvatao J[illdo P
ll'hat, Pah:ir. Penj. Parabat. 
Carno 1>ar1Jatavu. 
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Sauso Adri. Penj. Adari. Ji.o Ard. 
Sans. Naga, Aga. Iro Aigh. 
S(t'/lso Gr.ivan (-vá), Girio Lus. Grib. &1. Hrib. 


Rock 01- Stone. 
Sans. Prastara. Hind. Patt'har. Guz. Pat'har. Beng 
Pat'har. Gr. Petra. Lato Petra. 
Sans. Grávan (-vá). Penj. Garáv. 


Tree. 
Sans. Dru (drus), Druma (-mas). Gr. Drys (Drymos, a 
wood). EpÏ1'. Druu. Russ. Dreous. Sel. Drevu. 
Sans. Taru. Goth. Triu, Trie. Sax. Treo, Treow. Dan. 
Tree. 


Pomegranate. 
Sans. Róhita. Gr. Rhoa, Rhoia. 


Horse. 
Sanso G hófaca. Hind. Ghórá. Guz. Ghóró. Casm. Guru. 
Wale Goruydh, Govar. 
Sans. Haya (-yas). Ant. Sans. Arusha. Isl. Hors, Hes- 
tur. Dan. Hest. Sue. Ifast. Sax. Hors. 
Sanso Asva. Pen;". Aswa. Pers. Asp. 


Ass. 
Sans. C'hara. Pen}. C'har. Pers. Khar. 
Sans. Gardabhao Hind. Gadhá. Tirh. Gadahá. 


Mule. 
Sanso Aswatara. Pers. Astar. 


Camel. 
Sans. Ushira. llind. Unto Guz. Ute Pen}. Us tar. Pers. 
Ushtur, Shutur. 
Ox, Cow, Bull. 
Sanso Gó (gaus) 0 Hind. Gau, Gáí. Beng. Goru. Pers. 
Gauo Saxo Cu. Sueo Kooo Belg. Koe. GeT1n. Kue. 
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Sanso Ucshan (-shá). Saxo Oxao Dano Oxe. Isl. Uxe. 
Boh. Ochse. Germ. Ochs. Wale Y chs. 
Sans. V rísha, V ríshan (-shá). Tirh. Brikho ]3Qh. Byk. 
Pol. Beik. Dalmo Bak. L'llso Bik. llt.tng. Bika. JVal. 
Byuch. .Arm. Biych. Corn. Byuh. 


Goat. 
Sans. Bucca, Barcara. HÙzd. Bacrá. Manr. Bócar. OllZ. 
Bócaróo Bengo Bócåo .Arm. Buch. Corn. Byk. Sax. 
Buccao Gall. Bouc. Sue. Bock. Belg. Bocke. Ital. 
Becco. 
Ewe. 
Sans. Avi (-vis). Gr. Ois. Lat. Ovis. Sax. Eowe. 


Wool. 
Sanso UrIÍå. Hind. Un. Sel. Volna. Pol. Welna. Bon. 
'VIna. Dalm. V una. Sue. un. Is I. un. Belg. ,V ul. 
Germ. wone. A.-Sax. W uIle. Wale Gulan. Corn. 
Gluan. .Árm. Gloan. Ir. Olann. 


Hair of the Body. 
Sans. Lava. Ir. Lo. 
Sans. Lóman (-ma), RÓlnan (-ma). Hind. R6án. Beng. 
Lóm, Róm. Casm. Rúm. .1Jfah. Rómé. 


Hair of the Head. 
Sans. Césa. Hìndo Cés. Casm. Cís. Lat. Crinis. 
8anso TIáIa. llind. BáI. 


Hog. 
Sanso Slícara (fpm -rí). Penj. Súr. Ilt"ndo Slíär, Súwar, 
Sú, Suéno Ben,qo Shúcar, Shúór. JJrahr. Dúcar. Tirh. 
Sligar. Nepalo Surún. Dall. Suin. Sileo Swiin. LllS. 
Swina. Carno Swynia. Swineo .Ang. Swine. Sax. Sugno 
Holl. Soeg, Sauwe. Germ 0 Sauw. .Ang. Sow. ßr(q. 
Socho Lflt. Suso Oro IIys, Syso Lacon. Sika. Pers. 
Khuc. Wale Húkh. Corno Iloch, 1loh. 
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Boar. 
Srznso Varáha. Hindo Baráho Oriso 
r
thó, Boráo Oorn. Bora, Baedho 
Bar. Ang. Boar. Span. Berracoo 
Verro. 


Bal
há. Bengo Bo- 
Belg o Beer. Sax. 
Gallo Verrat. Ital. 


Mouse. 
Sans. l\Iúshaca, l\Iúshá. Ilt"ndo l\1us, 1\1usá, l\Iusí, l\lúsrí, 
l\lúsnåo PenJo l\lúshá. Tir/i. l\lúso Lat. 1\1 us. Gr. 
l\lûs. Sax. l\Ius. 
Bear . 
Sanso Ricshao Hind. Rích'h. PenJ. Richh. Guz. Rénchh. 
Tirho Rikho 
Sanso Bhalla, Bhallaca, BháIlúca. Hindo Bhál, Bhálú. 
Sans. Ach'ha, Acsha. Gr. Arctos. JVal. Arth. 


Wolf. 
Sans o V rIca. Dalm. V uuk. Sel. V ulk. Pol. W ulk. 


Insect. 
Sans. Crimi. Pers. Cirm. Beng. Crimi. Tamil. Crimi. 


Serpent. 
. 
Sans. Ahi (ahis)0 Gro Ophiso 
Sans. Sarpao Pel's. Berpo Lato Serpens. lfind. Sárp. 


San s. Cocilao 
Sans. Pica. 


Cuckoo. 
Hindo Coil. Lato Cuculuso Gr. Kokkyx. 
Lato Pic us. 


Crab. 
Sans. Carcata. Bengo Cáncfá, Céncfá. H'inà. céncrá, 
Cécráo Gro Carcinoso Lnto Cancer. JVai. Kranko 
(hrno .Armo Kankro Gall. Cancre. Ir. Krubano Sax. 
Crabbe. Ang. Crabo 


Cucumber. 
Sans 0 Carcatío Ben,qo Cåncur. Hindo CácrÍo Lato Cucu- 
mer, Cucumis. Gall. Concombreo Ang. Cucumber. 
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Sanso Swana, Swánao 
Sux. SUl1do 


Sound. 
Lalo Son us. 


Wale Sûn, Sôn, Saine 


Sleep. 
Sanso Swapna, Saya, Swápao Benyo Shóöno Hind. (Supna) 
Sona [to slet>p J. Gro IIypnoso Wàlo IIeppian [to sleep]. 
Saxo Sleepan. .Ang. Sleep. 
New. 
Snl1so Nava (mo Navas, fo Xavá, D. Navam), Navínao Lat. 
1'0vuSo Gro .Neos, Nearoso Perso l'Óo Hindo Nayá, 
Nawt-no Bengo Niara. JVido Corn. Neuydh. Ir. Xúadh. 
.Armo .Kevedh, Noadh. Gall. Neuf. ...lng. New. Sax. 
Neow. 


Young. 
Sans. Yuvan (Yuvâ). Lat. Juvenis. 


Sans. Tanus. 


Thin. 
Lat. Tenuiso 


Sanso U rUSe 


Great. 
Gr. l\Iegas. Lato l\Iagnns. 
Broad. 
Gr. Eurus. 


Sanso l\Iahâo 


Sans. J Írnas. 


Old. 
Gr. Geron 0 


Sanso I taras. 
Sans. Anyas. 


Other. 
Gr. IIeteros. 
Lato Alius. 


Fool. 
Sans. 1\1 úa'has, 1\[úrchaso Gro l\Ioros. 


Dry. 
Sa lSo Csháras. Gro Xcros. 
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Sin. 
Sanso Agha. Gr. Ragos (veneratio, seelus). 


One. 
Sans. Eea. Hindo Beng. etc. Ee. Pers. Y éc. 


Two. 
Sanso Dwi (nomo duo Dwau). Htond. Do. Pers. Do. Gr. 
Dyoo Lat. Duo. Gall. Deux. Corn. Deau. .Arm. 
Dou. Ir. Do. Goth. Twai. Saxo Twu. .Ango Two. 


Three. 
Sanso Tri (nom. pl. Trayas). Lat. Tres. Gr. Treis. Gall. 
1'roiso Germ. Drei. Holl. Dry. Sax. Threo. .Ang. 
Three. Wale Arm. Ir. Tri. Corn. Tre. 


Four. 
Sans. Chatur (nom. pI. chatwáras, fern. Chatasras). Lat. 
Quatuor. Gallo Quatre. Gr. Tessares. Pers. chehár. 
Hind. chehár. 


And. 


Sans. Chao Lat. Que. 


Five. 
Sans. Paneha. Hind. Páneh. Pers. Penj. Gr. Pente. 
.Arm. Corn. Pemp. Wale Pymp. 
Six. 
Sans. Shash. Pers. Shesh. Lat. Sex. Gr. Hexo Gall. 
Ang. Six. Wale Khuêkh. Corn. IIuih. ..Arm. Huekh. 
Ir. She, Seishear. 


Seven. 
Sans. Sapta. Lat. Septem. Gallo Sept. 
Ang. Seven. Sax. Seofon. Gr. Hepta. 
Hindo Sát. Wale Saith. Armo Corn. Seith. 


Germ. Sieben. 
Pers.. I-Ieft. 
Ir. Sheakhd. 


Eight. 
Sans. Asht'a. Pers. IIashto Jltond. Áfh. Gall. Huit. 
Sax. Eahta. Anoqo Eight. Ir. Okht. Lat. Octo. 
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Sans. Nava. llindo Nó. 
Arm. Nâo. Ir. Nyi. 
Nigon. Ang. Nine. 


Nine. 
Lat. N ovem. 
Pers. Noh. 


Wale Corn. N au. 
Gall. N euf. Sax. 


Ten. 
Sanso Dasa. Hin.do Daso Pers. Dah. Lat. Decem. Ir. 
Deikh. .Arm. Dêk. Corn. Dêg. 


PRONOUNS. 
I. 
Sans. Aham (ace. l\Iá; pOSSe and date l\Ié; duo Nau; pl. 
Nas). Lat. Gr. Ego, etc. Perso l\Ien. Hind. l\Iai. Ir 
l\Ie. Wal. Corn. 1\'Ii. Arm. l\Ia. 


Thou. 
Sanso Twam (acc. Twá; pOSSe and date Té; duo Vám; pI. 
Vas). Lat. Tu, etco Gr. Su, etc. Hind. TÚ, Tain. 
Beng. Tumi, Tul. Ir. Tu. PeTs. To. Arm. Te. Corn. 
Ta. Wale Ti. 


PREPOSITIONS, ETCo 
Sans. Antaro Lat. Inter. Sans. Upari. Gr. IIyper. Lat. 
Super. Sanso Upa. Gr. IIypo. Lat. Sub. Salls. Apa. 
Gr. Apoo Sans. Pari. Gr. Peri. Sanso Prao Gr. 
Lat. Pro. Sans. Pará. Gr. Pera. Sans. Abhi. Gr. 
Amphi. Sllnso Ati. Gr. Anti. Sans. Ama. Gro Amå. 
Sanso .Anuo Gr. Ana. 


TERMINATIONSo 
Sans. (terminations of comparatives and superlatives) Taras, 
tamas. Gr. Teros, tatos. Lat. Terus, timus. Sans. 
Ishihas. Gro 1stos. 
Sans. (termino of nouns of agency) Trío Gr. Tor, ter. Lat. 
Tor. 
Sans. (termill. of participle) Tas. Gr. Tos. Lat. Tus. 
Sans. (termin. of supine) Turn. Lat. Turn. 
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VERBS. 


To Be, Root ASo 
Sanso Asti, Asi, Asmi, Santi, Stha, Smas. 
Gro Esti, Eîs (Essi), Eimi (D. Emmi), Eisi (D. Enti) , 
Este, Esmen (Do Eimes). 
Lat. Est, Es, Sum, Sunt, Estis, Sumus. 


To Go, Root 10 
, , , 
Sanso Eti, Esio Emi, Yanti, Itha, Imas. 
Lato It, Is, Eo, Eunt, Itis, Imus. 
Gl"o Eîsi, Eîs, Eîmi, Eîsi, Ite, Imen (D. Imes). 


To Eat, Root ADo 
Sanso Atti, Atsi, Admi, Adanti, Attha, Admaso Lat. Edit, 
Edis, Edo, Edunt, Editis, Edimus. Gl". Esthiei. Sax. Etan. 


To Give. Root DAo 
Sans. Dadáti, Dadási, Dadámi. Lat. Dat, Das, Do. Gr. 
Didõsi, Didõs, Didõmi. 
lIenee, Sanso Dánam, Lat. Donum. 


To Join, Root YUJo 
Sanso Yunaeti, Yunjantio Lat. Jungit, Jungunt. Sans. Yu- 
najmio G1"o Zeugnumio 
Hence, Sanso Y ugamo Lat. Jugum. G,". Zugos, Zugon. 
Hindo Juä. Sax. Geoc. .Ang. Yoke. Dutch 0 Joek. 


To Sit, Root SADo 
Sans. Sídati, Sídantio Lato Sedet, Sedent. 
Hence, Sunso Sadas. Lat. Sedes. 


To Subdue, Root DAMo 
Sans. Dámayatio Gro Danlaeio Lat. Domat. 
Hence, Damanamo Damnum. 


To Drink, Root P A or PI. 
Sanso Pibati, Pibanti; Píyaté. Lat. Bibit, Bibunt. Gr. 
Pinei, Pinousi. 
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To Die, Root :\fRIo 
Sanso l\Iriyaté, l\Iríyantéo Lalo ::\Ioritur, ::\Ioriuntur. 
lIence, l\Irïtis, 1\lors, 1\1 rltas, l\Iortuus. 


To Know, Root J
YA" 
SilllSo .Járuítí. Jánanti. Gr. Ginosco or Gignoscoo Lat. 
N osco. 
Hence, Jnyátas. Lato Nótus. Gr. Gnostos. 


To Beget, Root JAN" 
Sanso Jáyaté. I>ret. Jajnyé (pronounced jagyé). Gr. 
GinOlllai vel Gignomai. Lato Gigno. 


To Go, Root SRlPo 
Sanso Sa.l'pati. Lat. Serpit. Gr. Herpei. 


To See, Root DRYS, 
Gr. Derco. Sanso Dds. Ht"nd. Dék'h, to see. 


To Procreate, Root SUo 
Sanso Súyaté (rado Sú). 
IIence, Sans. Súta, son. Hind. Suäñ. Gr. I-Iuios, 
IIuicus. 


To Know, Root VIDo 
Sans. Vid, to know. Lat. "Video, to see. 


To Delight, Root TRlPo 
Sanso Tripo Gr. Terpo. 


To Strew, Hoot STRI. 
Sanso 8trt Lato Sterno. .A.ngo To strew. Gr. Stornumi, 
Stronllumi. 


Snnso Ao 
Sans 0 8 u. 


ADVERfiS, ETCo 
Gro A privo (before vowels An). 
G"ro Eûo 
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Sanso Dus. Gro Dys. 
Sanso Chao Gr. Te. Lat. Que. 
Sanso Na, No. Lat. Ne, Non. Ang. No. 
Sanso Chit (in compo). Lat. Quid. Gr. Ti. 
Sans. Nanu. Lat. Nonne. 
Sanso Prabháte. Gr. ProÏo 
Sanso Pura, Puratas. Gr. Pro, Proteros, etc. 
, 0 
Snnso Punar. Gr. PalIn. 
Sanso Pura. Gr. Palai. 
Sanso Alamo Gr. Halis. 
Sans. IIyas. Gr. Chthes. 
Sans. Adya. Hind. Aj. Lat. Hodie. 



IX. 


MY REPLY TO MR. DARWIN. 


--+-- 


DURING the whole of the year that has just passed 
away, all my spare time has been required for the 
completion of my edition of the Rig-Veda and its 
Sanskrit commentary. I had to shut my eyes to 
everything else. l\Iany a book ,vhich I felt ten1pted 
to read was put aside, and hardly a single Review 
could draw me away from Iny purpose. Thus it has 
come to pass that I did not kno\v, till a fe\v days ago, 
that some Lectures which I had delivered at the 
Royal Institution on "Mr. Darwin'8 Philosophy of 
Language," and \vhich had been fully reported in 
" Fraser's Magazine" for :ðlay, June, and July, 1873, 
had elicited a reply en1anating from one \vho \vrites 
if not in, at least ,vith 1\1r. Darwin's name, and \vho 
hiInself would be, no doubt most proud to ackno\vl- 
edge the influence of "fan1Ïly bias." I could not 
have guessed froll1 the title of the paper, " Professor 
'Vhitney on the Origin of Language: by George II. 
Dar\vin," that it ,vas meant as an answer to the argu- 
ments which I had ventured to advance in Iny Lec- 
tures at the Royal Institution against 
Ir. Ðar\vill'S 
views on language. It was only" hen telling a friend 
that I soon hoped to find tilne to c(HlJplete thosp Lpc- 
tures, that I \vas asked whether I had seen Darwin's 
'"01. IVo 21 
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reply. I read it lt once in the Novernber nunlber of 
the ,. Conten1porary Review;" and, as it will take 
SOH1P tilllP before I can hope to finish my book on 
"Language as the true barrier bet\Veell l\Ian and 
Beast," I deternlined, in t.he n1eantilne, to publish a. 
bripf rejoindl'r to the defense of :àlr. Darwin's philoso- 
phy. so ably and chivalrously conducted by bis son. 
\V i t h regard to the proxilnate cause of :àlr. Dar- 
,vin's defense of his father's vie,vs on language - viz. 
an article in the" Quarterly Revie\v," I Il1ay say at 
once that I knew nothing about it till I sa\v 
Ir. G. 
Dal',vin's article; and if there should be any suspicion 
in 
Il" Dar\vin's tnind that the writer in the" Quar- 
terly Review" is in any sense of the word rny alter 
ego I can cOlnpletely renlove that in1pression. 
It seen1S that the ,vriter in the" Quarterly" ex- 
pressed himself in the following terms \vith regard to 
1\lro Darwin's competency on linguistic problems:- 


"Few recent intellectual phenomena are more astounding 
than the ignorance of these elementary yet fundamental distinc- 
tionf; anù principles (i, e., as to the essence of language) exhib- 
itea by con
pieuous advocates of thE' monistic hypothesis. !\[ro 
Darwin. for example, does not exhibit the faintest indication of 
ha.ving grasped them," 


l\lro Darwin, I mean the father, if he has read my 
lectures, or anything else I ha.ve written, might easily 
have known that that is not the tone in which I 
,vrite, least of all when speaking of 111en who have 
rendered such excellent service to the advancenlcnt of 
seience as the author of the book" On the Ori
in of 
Specieso" To me, the fe\v pages devoted to language 
by l\lro Darwin werE' full of intpl"Pst, as showing the 
conclusions to \vhich that school of philosophy which 
he so \vorthily represents is driven with rega.rd to the 
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nature and origin of language. If put into Dlore be 4 
coming languagt., however, I <.10 not think there would 
be anything ofl'l>llsivc in stating that 
Iro Darwin" 
Sr., knows the J'Psults of tllP Sci('n(:e of Languagf> at 
se('outl hand only" and that his opinions on thp HU b4 
ject, however interesting as cOIning fronl hiln, cannot 
be aee(>pted or quoted as authoritative. It has often 
clOlH> infinite n1Ïschief when IHen ,vl1o ha.ve acquired 
a right to ::;peak \vith authority on one subject, ex- 
pre
ð opinions on other suLjects ,vith ,vhieh they are 
hut slightly aeqnainte<.1o These opinions, though 
never intended for that purpose, are sure to be in- 
vested by others, particularly by interested pet'sons, 
,vith an authority to which in theulselves they have 
no right ,vhatever. It is true it ,vould be ditlicult to 
carryon any scientific w'ork, \vithout to SOllIe extent 
reeognizing the authority of those who have pstab- 
lisllPd t1lPir clainl to a certain :unount of infallibility 
within their own special spheres of study. But when 
either thf-' Pope expresses au opinion on astronoIny, 
OJ" th(1 Duke of 'Vellington on a work of a.rt, they 
certainly ought not to be offelHled if asked for thpir 
reasons, like any other ,nlortah
o No linguistic stu- 
dent, if he had ventured to pxpress an opinion on the 
fertilization of orchids, differing fron1 that of 1\[r. 
I)arwin, \vould feel aggrieved hy being told that his 
opinion, though sho\ving int<.'lligPIH'P, di(l not sho,v 
that real grasp of the wholp hparing of tlw p1'ohlp1H 
which ('an he acquired hy a life-long devotion only. 
If the lingnistic studpnt, who n1ay be fond of orchids, 
cu,n.,(l only for a tell1porary tritllnph in the eyes of the 
,nn'Ic.l, he Inight l'asily find
 an10ng the numerons an- 
tagonists of 1\1 ro I)arwin
 one \vho ag'ft:'ed with him 4 
self, and apppal tu hiJl1 as showing that ht', though a 
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mere layn1an in the Science of Botany, ,vas supported 
in his opinions by other distinguished botanists. But 
no real advance in the discovery of truth can ever be 
achieved by such mere cleverness. How can the 
soundness and truth of Mro Darwin's philosophy of 
language be established by an appeal like that with 
which :à-Ir. Dar,vin, Jr., opens his defense of his 
father? 


" Professor "\Vhitney," he says, "is the first philologist of 
note who has professedly taken on himself to combat the views 
of Professor Max l\lül1er ; and as the opinions of the latter most 
properly command a vast deal of respect in England, we think 
it will be good service to direct the attention of English readers 
to this powerful attack, and, as we think, successful refutation of 
the somewhat dogmatic views of our Oxford linguisto" 


First of all, nothing \vonId convey a more erro- 
neous impression than to say that Professor \Ybitney 
was the first philologist of note ,vho has combated n1Y 
views. There is as much con1bat in the linguistic as 
in the physical canlp, though Mr. Darwin may not be 
aware of it. Beginning with Professor Pott, I could 
give a long list of n10st illustrious scholars in Ger- 
many, France, Italy, and surely in England also, ,vho 
have subjected my views on language to a far Inore 
searching criticism than Professor 'Vhitney in Atner- 
ica.. But even if Professor \Vhitney were the only 
philologist who differed from me, or agreed ,vith 1\lr. 
Darwin, ho\v would that affect the sonndnpss of 1\lr. 
Darwin's theories on language? Suppose I ,vere to 
quote in return the opinion of M. Renouvier, t.he dis- 
tinguished author of '" Les Principes de la. Nature," 
who, in his journal, " La Critique Philosophique," ex- 
presses his conviction that my criticism of 1\11'. Dar- 
win's philosophy contains not a simple polé.mique, but 
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has the character of a réd'4essement
. would that dis- 
heartpl1 
I r. Dar,vin? I nlust confess that I had 
never before read Professor \Vhitney's " Lectures on 
Language," which ,vere published in America. in 
1867 ; and I ought to thank 111'. Dar,vin for having 
obliged n1e to do so now, for I have seldom perused a 
book \vith greater interest and pleasure, - I 11light 
ahnost say, amUSeIl1ent. It was like \valking through 
old falniliar places, like listening to music ,vhich one 
knows one has heard before some,vhere, and, for 
o that very reason, enjoys all the more. Not unfre- 
qupntly I was met by the ipsissima verba of Iny own 
lectures on the Science of Language, though ilnmedi- 
ately after they seelned to be changed into an in- 
verted fugue. Often I saw ho,v carefull y the same 
books and pamphlets ,vhieh I had ,vaded through had 
been studied: and on almost every page there ,vere 
the same doubts and difficulties, the same hopes and 
fears, the saIne hesitations and n1Ïsgivings through 
,vhich I Inyself well remenlòere(l having passed ,vhen 
preparing my two series of " Lectures on Language." 
Of course, \ve must not expect in Professor \Vhit- 
ney's Lectures, anything like a systematic or ex- 
haustive treatment. They touch on points which 
were most likely to interpst large audiences at \Vash- 
ington, and other towns in America. 1"hey "'el'(' 
lneant to be popular, and nothing ,vould be more nn- 
fair than to blame an author for not giving what hp 
did not 11lean to give. rrhe only just complaint \ve 
have heard Tnade about thpse Lecture
 is that they 
giv(À Rometilnps too 11111('h of what is irn>verf'ntly called 
h pad(lingo " Profpssor \Vhit'H>Y ha(1 re
l<1 illY own 
LectureB Lefore writing his; :lIl<l though lit' is quite 
right in sa.ying the priu('ipal fact
 on \vhich hi
 l"eason- 
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ings are founded have been for some time past the 
c0l11lnonplaces of COIllpara.tive Philology, and required 
no acknowleùgnlent, he lllakes an honorable excep- 
tion in Iny favor, and acknowledges 11l0st readily ha.v- 
ing bO
Towed here and there an illustra.tion fronl lny 
Lectures. As to IllY o\vn views on the Science of 
Language, I an} glad to find that on all really ilnpor- 
tant points, he far more frequently indorses thenl-- 
nay, corroborates them by ne\v proofs and illustra- 
tions - than attempts to refute then}; and even in 
the latter case he generally does so by sinlp1y pI"O-. 
l10uncing his decided preference for one out of two 
opinions, while I had been satisfied ,vith stating what 
could be said on either side. fIe nlight here an(i 
there bave tenlpered the \vind to the shorn lalnb, out 
I believe there is far more license allo\ved in Anler- 
ica, in the expression of dissent, than in Englallù; 
and it is both interesting and instructive in the stu(ly 
of Dialectic Growth, to see how ,vonls ,vhieh ,vould 
be considereù offensive in England, have cease(l to be 
so on the other side of the A tlan tic, and are adn1itted 
into the 1110st respectable of Anlerican Revie\vs. 
\Vith regard to the question, for instance, on \vhieh 
so much bas lately been written, ,vhether we ought to 
ascribe to language a. natural growth or historical 
change, I see not one single argunlent produced on 
either side of the question in Professor \Vhitney's 
Second Lecture, Ll'yonJ those which I had (li
cussed 
in lny Second Lecture. l\fter stating all that coultl 
be said in support of extending the IUtnlC of history 
to the gl'aùual ùevelopnlellt of language, I tried to 
8ho,," that, after all, that narne ,voulJ not be '1uite 
aceuratf"o 
,. The pl"OCC
s," I ::-a.id, 00 tlllOo(\
h wliil'h language i:, settled 
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and unsettled comòinps in one the two oppo
ite elements of 
necessity and free will. Though the individual seems to be the 
prime agent in producing new words and new grammatical fonn:-:, 
he is so only after his indivi(luality has heen mer
ed in the com- 
mon action of the family, trihe, or nation to which he Lclongso 
He can ùo nothing by himself, and the fir
t impubic to a new 
formation in language, though given by an individual, is mo
tly, 
if not always, given without prl>meditation, nay, uncon
ciously 0 
The inùividual, as such, is powerless, and the rpslllts, apparcntly 
produced by llim, depend on laws be)"ond his control, and on the 
coöperation of all those who form togpther with him one cla:-s, 
one body, one organic wholco" (Page 430) 
After going through the ,vhole argunlent, I 
summed up in the end by saying:- 
" 'Ve cannot be careful enough in the use of our wordso 
Strictly speaking, neither history nor growtll is applicable to the 
changes of the shifting surface of the eartho Hi..,:tor/l aprlie
 to 
the actions of free agents, grmcth to the natural unfoldin:! of 
organic beings. "? e s}>pak, however, of the growth of till' crust 
of the earth,l and we know what we mean by it; and it is in 
this sense, but not in the sense of growth as apl'liecl to a tree, 
that we have a right to speak of the growth of Ianguagco" 
'Vhat do ,ve find in Professor 'Vhitney's Secantl 
Lecture? I-Ie objects, like nlyself, to comparing thp 
growth of language and the growth of a tree, all<l like 
myself, he admits of an excuse, vizo, wht'u the 1l1t'ta- 
phor is employed for the sake of hrevity or livelinPHs 
of delinpatioll (p. 3:3). I had said:- 
"Ever since Horace, it has been usual to comparl' the 
changes of languagc with the growth of trec:o;o But eompari- 
SOliS are treacherous things; anù thou
h we cannot help u:-in
 
Ilwt:tphorical exprcssions, we should ahv'LYs bc 011 our guard," 
etc, 
So far \Vp art' ill pprfp(,t h al"ll1 011)" 0 But. inlllll.di- 
1 "The ya..;t 1I11111111'r of 
rallllllati('al forms h:ts ha<<1 a 
tr:,tifi,'d uri
illo 
A
 (Ill tilt' 
tlrfal:" of tilt' l':lrth old",. :11111 Y(lllll.
,'r laYl'r
 Hf 
tll'''.
 :lrc folltltl 
unt' al",\(, tlU' ollU'r, or ont' lIy th.. si,It'uf tht' ofl,,'r, \\t' fillll 
illlillir :l1'1','ar- 
üm'l'
 ill 1:II1:;ua
c at auy tim" of its exi,,"'IH'c." l'urtiu:-, hill' Cltro/wlv- 
yie, p, H. 
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ately after, the ,vind begins to blo\v. One sentence 
is torn out from the context, where I had said:- 
"That it is not in the power of man (not men) either to 
produce or to prevent change in languagc; that we might think 
as well of changing the laws which control the circulation of 
our blood, or of adding an inch to our height, as of altering the 
laws of speech, or inventing new words, according to our pleas- 
ureo" 


In order to guard against every possible apprehen- 
sion as to .what I lneant by according to our pleasure, 
I quoted the ,veIl-known anecdotes of the Enlperor 
Tiberius and of the EUlperor Sigis111und, and referred 
to the attempts of Protagoras, and other purists, as 
equally futileo Here the Republican indignation of 
the Anlel'iean \vriter is roused; I, at least, can find 
no other nlotive. He tells 11le that what I really 
wanted to say ,vas this: - 
"1f so hi
h and mighty a personage as an emperor could not 
do so small a thing as alter the gender and termination of a 
single word - much less can anyone of inferior consideration 
hope to accomplish such a change, " 0 0 . 
He then exclainls: - 


" The utter futility of deriving such a doctrine from such a 
pair of incidcnts, or a thou
and like them, is almost too obvious 
to be worth the trouble of pointing outo 0 . . High political 
station docs not confer the right to make or unmake language," 
etc, 
Now every reader, even though looking only at 
these short extracts, ,vill see that the real point of my 
al'gulnent is here entirely missed, though I do not 
)nean to say that it ,vas intentionally Inissedo The 
stress ,yas laid by me on the ,vords according to our 
pleaJ3Ure ,; anù in order to elucidate that point, I first 
qlloh
a instances taken froln those \V}H) ill other Inat- 
tel'S ha.ve the right of saying car tel eðt 1uon plai
ir, 
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and then froln others. I feel a littlp guilty in Hot 
having n1entioneù the anecdote about carro.
se,. hut 
not being able to verify it, I thought I luight leave it 
to Iny opponents. However, é.lfter having quoted the 
two Elnperors, I quote(l a nlore IHlIllble personage, 
I
rotagoras, and referred to other attelnpts at purislu 
in language; but all that is, of course, passed over by 
my critic, as not ans,vering his purpose. 
SOlnetiJnes, an1Ïdst all the loud assertion of differ- 
ence of opinion on Professor ''''hitney's part, not 
only the substantial, but strange to say, the verbal 
agreeJnent bet,veen his and lHY own St->conù Lecture 
i::, startlingo I had said: "The first iJnpulse to a 
ne\V fnnnation in language, though given by an 
intlivitlual, is 111ostly, if not always, given without 
p1'elllcditat ion, nay, unconsciou.,r;;Zy." 
I y antagonist 
varies this very slightly and says: "The ,york of 
each individual is done 'llnpr(' 'ineditate ly, or, as it 
'Were, ulu>on
ciollsly" (po 45)0 "Thile I had said 
that we individually can no .nore change languagp, 
Beloll notre pl(li.
ir, than \ve can adù an inch to our 

tature, Profl'ssor 'Vhitney again adopts a. slight 
altpration and expresBes himself as foHows; "1'hey 
(the facts of language) are altnost aH little the \vork 
of nlan aK is the fonn of his skull" (po 52)0 ""'hat 
is tlH
 difIt'rl'J1ce between us? 'Vhat is the difference 
IH'twPt'H changing our stature and changing onr 
skull? SOl' ÙOCS he use the ,vnrd growth as a pplil'd 
to language, less frpqnently than nlysplf; nay, SOIlH'- 
tinles hl' uSPS it so l'ntirely without. the llPcess:try 
liJl1itatiol1s, that ('ven I ShOlll(l have shrunk frolH 
:Hlopting his phras('ology". '\T e rca<l - h In this 
HPnsp la nglla
p is a growth" (po --l") ; H a. l:Ln
nngp, 
likt' an orgallic. Lody, i8 110 .1lPl'P aggl'l'gate of silnilar 
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particles - it is a cOlllplex of related and Inutually 
helpful pa.rts" (po -!G); "langnage is fitly cOlnpara- 
ble ",ith an organized body" (p. 50); "colnpared 
,vith then1, language is a real gro\vth " (p. 51) ; etc., 
etco, etc. 
In fact, after all has been said by Professor \Yl)it- 
ney that bad been said before, the only difference 
that reInains is this - that he, after making all these 
concessions, prefers to class the Science of Language 
as an historiçal, not as a physical scienceo \Vhy 
should he not? Everybody ,vho is fau1iliar with 
such questions, knows that all depends on a dear and 
accnrate definition of the tenns ,vhich ,ve en1ploy. 
The method of the Science of Language and the 
physical sciences is a.dn1Ïtted, even by hiln, to be the 
same (p. 52). Everything therefore depends on the 
,vider or narro,ver definition which we adopt of phys- 
ical science. Enlarge the definition of the natural 
sciences, and the science of language ,vill enter in 
freely; narrow it, and it \vill enter wit.h difficulty, or 
not at all. 1"he sanle with the historical scienceso 
Enlarge their definition, and the science of langnage 
will enter in freely; narrow it, a.nd it ,vill enter with 
difficulty, or not at aHo There is hardly a ,vord that 
is used in so lnany different rneanings as nature, and 
that nJan in lnany of his apparently freest aets is under 
the sway of unsnspected laws of nature, cannot sound 
so very novel to a student of {{ant's writings, to say 
nothing of later philosopherso 1 l\Iy priucipal object 
in elailning for the Science of Language the narne of 
a physi('al sciencp, ,vas to lllake it quite elear, once 
for all, that COlllparative Philology ,vas totally dis- 
tinct frolll orùinary Philology, that it treats language 
1 See Acadtmy, 19 J lme, 1875, 
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not as a vehicle of literature, but for its own sake; 
that it ,vants to explain the origin and ù
velopn1r'nt 
far J110re than the i(1iomatic use of ,von1s, an<.l that 
for all these purposes it rnust adopt a strictly induct- 
ive I1wthoùo 
Ia.ny of these views ,vhich, ,vhen I 
delivered Iny first lectures, l11et ,vith very detern1Îned 
opposition, are now genera.lly accepted, and I ca.n 
,veIl unùerstand, that younger readers shoulù be sur- 
pl"ised at the elaborate anù nlinllte argllluents by 
\vhich I tried to sho\v in what sense the Science of 
I
angnage Inay be counted as olle of the physical 
sci(>nces. Let theln but read other books of the 
saine pcrioù, and they will see ,vith ho,v lunch zeal 
these questions ,vere then being discussed, particu- 
larly in EnglanJ. 'V riting in England, an<.l chipfly 
for English readers, I tried as Innch as possible to 
a(lapt Inyself to the intelh
(.tllal atJnosphere of that 
country, and as to the classification of the inductive 
sciences, I started froln that ,,,hich ,vas then Inost 
\vid..>ly known, that of 'Vhe\vell in his" History of the 
Inductive Scienceso" lIe c1assps tIn> Science of Lan- 
guage as one of the palaitiological seiencps, but 111akes 
a distinction hpÌ\vpen ralaitiologi('al sciences treating 
of Inatprial things - for instancp, geology, and otll('rs 
reRppcting the products ,vhich result front nlan's inlag- 
inative anc! socia.l enrlowments - for instance, COJll- 
parative Philology. lIe still excludes the lattpr f),OIn 
the circle of the physical sciences,l properly so calle(l, 
but he aùds:- 


" "... e have seen that hiolo
J leads us to psychology, if wo 
chuuse to fullow the path; ancl thus th(" pas
age from the ma- 
l .\s it has been ohjl'cteù that f hall no rig-ht to claim Dr. \\llc\\ ell's au- 
thority in support of my cJa
!'ilì('atiou, I may Iwrt, :ulcl a pa

ag-(' flom l 
It.ttt'r (Kov. 4, ]8IH) :\llclresseu tu me by Dr. "'hcwell, in which hi' fully 
31'pro\"Cs (If lll
' treating the Science of Language as oue uf Ihe I'hJsical 
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t{'rial to the immatcrial has alrearly unfolded it
elf at one point; 
and we now perceive that there are scveral large pruvinces of 
f:peeulation whieh concern subjects belonging to III an 's immate- 
rial nature, and which are governcd by the same laws as sciences 
altogether physical. It is not our business to dwcll on the pros- 
pects which our philo
ophy thus opens to our contemplation; 
but we may allow our:-elves, in this last stage of our pilgrimage 
among the founùations of the physical sciences, to be cheered 
and animated by the ray that thus beams upon us, howeyer 
dimly, from a higher and brighter regiono" 


Considering the high position \vhich Dr. 'Yhewell 
held al110ng the conflicting parties of philosophic and 
religious thought in England, \ve should hardly have 
expected that the hope \vhich he expressed of a possi- 
ble transition from the material to the ir11lnaterial, 
and the place \vhich he tentatively, and I more de- 
cidedly, assigned to the Science of Language, could 
have roused any orthodox aninlosities. Yet here is 
the secret spring of Professor 'Vhitney's efforts to 
clailn for the Science of Language, in spite of his 
own adn1Íssions as a scholar, a place alnong the 
1110ral and historical, as distinct from the physical 
sciences. The theological bias, long kept back, 
breaks through at last, and ,ve are treated to the 
following senTIon : - 
" There is a school of modern philosophers WllO are trying to 
materialize all science, to eliminate the distinction between the 
physical and the intellectual and moral, to declare for nonght the 
free action of the human will. and to ref'olve the whole story of 
tin' fates of mankind into a serie
 of purely material l'fft't't
, 
pruduced by assignable physical causcs, anù eXplainable in the 
past, or determinable in the future, by an intimate knowledgë of 
those causes, by a recognition of the action of compulsory 1ll0- 
sciences. " You have more than once done me the honor, in your )ectllrp8, 
of referring to what I have written: but it seems to me possible that you 
may not ha'"c remarked how complctcly I agree with :you in classill
 the 
Scit'n..c of Laugnagc among the ph)'sical sciences, as to its hi
t"ry and 
IStrnct ureo " 
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tiyes upon the passively obedient nature of mano 'Yith such, 
language will naturally pass, along with the rest, for a physical 
produet, and its study for physical science; anll, however we 
may dis
ent from their general classification, we cannot quarrel 
with its application in the particular insta.nceo But Ly those 
who still hold to the grand distinction," etc., etco, etco 
At the end of this arguing pro anù con., the Blatter 
itself rell1ains exactly \vhere it was before. 'The Sci- 
ence of Langnage is a physical science, if we extp,nù 
the Ineaning of nature so far as to illcluùe Inunan 
nature, in those nlanifestations at least where the 
individual does not act freely, but under reciprocal 
restraint. 1'he Science of Language is an historical, 
or, as Professor \Vhitney prefers to call it, a Inoral 
science, if we cOlnprehend under history the acts per- 
formed by men "unprenleditately, or, as it ,vere, un- 
consciously," and therefore beyond the reach of Illoral 
considerations. 
I Inay seenl to ha.ve entered more fully into this 
qucstion than its real iluportance requires, but I was 
anxious, before replying to \11'. Darwin's objPctions, 
to sho\v to him the general sty Ie of argulnent that l wr - 
vac1eH Profe
sor \Vhitney's ,vritings, and the charac- 
tcr of the arlnory fronl which he ha.s borro,veù his 
'Vl'apons again
t IDe. I have not bCPH ablt' to get 
access to Professor \Vhitney's last article, and shall 
then-fore confine nlyself here to those argnnwnts 
only which 1\11". Darwin has adoptcd as his 0'\'11, 
though, ("ven if I had sPen the whole of the Ameri- 
('all article, I should have pref0rreù not to enter into 
allY personal cOlltrovprsy with PrOfl)SSOr 'Yhitnpy. I 
haye pxprpsst-d nlY SilH't're appreciation of the- ilHlns- 
try and aCU111en which that scholar displays in his 
lectures on the Scicnce of Languagco 'fllPre are 
SOlnp portions, particularly those on the SCluitic and 
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An1prican languages, \vIH>re he has It:>ft Ille f<
r behind. 
l-'here are SOllIe illustrations extrelllely ,veIl chosen, 
and worked out \vith a, touch of poetic genius; thpre 
are whole chapters \vhere by keeping 1110re on the 
surface of his subject, he has succeeded in Inakiug 
it fa.r n101'e attractive and popular than I could have 
hoped to do. rrhat treatInent, however, entails its 
dangers, unless an author ren1elll bel's, at every 
nloinent, that in addressing a popular audience he 
is in honor bound to be far Inore careful than if 0 
he ,vrites for his own professional colleagues only. 
The conlparative portion, I mean particularly the 
Sevpnth Lecture, is hardly ,vhat one ,vould have 
expected frOlll so experienced a teacher, and it is 
strange to find (p. 219) the inscription on the Duil- 
ian colunln referred to about B. c. 263, after Ritschl 
and l\IOl1UIISen had pointed out its affected archa.- 
isms; to see (p. 222) the name Ahura-
Iazda. ren- 
dered by "the mighty spirit;" to meet (p. 258) 
with'" sarvanâlnan," the Sanskrit nallle for pronoun, 
translated by '" nalne for e\erything, universal desig- 
nation;" to hear the Phænician alphabet still spoken 
of as the ultinzate source of the ,vorld"s alphabets, etc. 
Such lllistakes, however, can be corrected, but ,vhat 
can never be corrected is the unfortunate tone which 
Professor 'Vhitney has allopted throughout. II is one 
object See111S to be to show to his countrJlnen that he 
is the equal of Bopp, Rena.n, Schlpicher, Stpinthal, 
Bleek, lIang, and others - aye, their snperioro In 
stating their opinions, in criticizing their work, in 
suggesting nloti ves, he shrinks froin nothing, evi- 
dently trusting to the old adage, semper aliquÙI ltæ- 
rete I have often asked n1yself, why should Professor 
'Vhitney have assllilled this exceptional position 
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alnong COll1parative Philologists. It is not Aluerican 
to attack others, siulply in ortIer to acquire notoriety. 
Alnerica ha.s possessed, and still possesses, SOine excel- 
lent scholars, ",hOl11 everyone of these G-erlna.n and 
French savants ,vould be proud tu acknuwledge as his 
peerso 
Ir. .àlar::;h's "Lpctures on the English Lan- 
guage" are a recognized standard wurk in England; 
Prufessor's ::\Iarch's ,,, Anglo-Saxon Granllnar" has 
been praised by everybody. 'Vhy is there no trace 
of self-assertion or personal a.buse in any of their 
,vorks? It is curious to observe in Professor 'Vhit- 
ney's ,yorks, that the less he has thought on certain 
subjects, the louder he speaks, and ,vLere arguments 
fail hinl, epitheta ornantia, such as worthless, futile, 
absurd, ridiculous, superficial, unsound, high-flown, 
pretelltiuu
, disingeuuous, false, are poured out in 
abunJance. I believe there is not one of these choice 
counters \vith which, at saIne tilHe or other, he has 
not presented me; nay, he has even .poured the 
soothing oil of praise over nIY bruised head. Quand 
on 15e perntet tuut, un peut faire quelque chose. But 
wbat has been the result? It has actually beCOlne a 
distinction to belong to the noble arnly of his Inar- 
tyrs, ,vhile, ,vhenever one is praised by hiln, one feels 
inclinc,l to say ,vith Phocion, OU SrI 1rOV 'Tt KaKÒV Àf:YWV 
(p.avròIJ Àf.A:q8ao 
\Vhat such. beha.vior may lead to, we have latcly 
seen in an encuunter bet\vecn the Same Anleriean 
Sllvant and Professor Steinthal, of Berlin.! In his 
parlil'lo writing
 Pl"ofessor 'Vhitnpy spoke of Profes
ur 
Stein thai as an elninent Inaster in linguistic science, 
froln ,vhose ,vritings he had derived the grcatest 
instruction and enlightenlnent. _ \fterwar' Is the 
1 .Antikritik, W;e eine1 0 den ..lV'ct!lcl (mf (hn Kopf t,'ij[t: BerI. 18740 
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friendly relations between the Yale and Berlin pro- 
fessors seeln to have changed, and at last Pro- 
fessor Steinthal becanle so exasperated by the mis- 
representations and the overbearing tone of the 
AUlerican linguist, that he, in a nlonlent of irritation, 
forgot hiulself so far as to retaliate ,vith the 8ame 
nlissiles with ,vhich he had been assailed. \Vhat 
the n1Ïssiles used in such encounters are, Inay be 
seen fro In a fe\v specinleus. One could hardly quote 
them all in an Euglish Review. \Vhile dwelling on 
the system of bold nlisrepresentation adopted by 
Professor \Vhitney, Professor Stein thaI calls hinl- 
"That vain man who only wants to be nalned and 
praised;" "that horrible hUlllbug;" "that scolding 
flirt;" "that tricky attorney;"' "wherever I reaù 
him, hollo,v vacuity ya,vns in Iny face; arrogant 
vanity grins at me." Surely, 111ere \vords can go no 
further - we must expect to hear of tOlllaha\vk and 
bowie-knife -next. Scholars who object to the use of 
such ,veapons, \vhether for offensive or defensive pur- 
poses, can do nothing but ,vhat I have done for 
years - relllain silent, select ,vhat is good in Pro- 
fessor \Vhitney's ,vritings, and try to forget the rest. 
Surely, students of language, of all people in the 
world, ough t to kno\v what words are Inade of, and 
ho,veasy it is to pour out a whole dictionary of abuse 
\yithout producing the slightest effect,. A page of 
offensive language ,veighs nothing - it simply sho,vs 
the gall of bitterness and the ,veakness of the cause; 
,vhereas real learning, real love of truth., real sympa- 
thy \vith our felhnv-Iaborers, 111anifest thell1selves in a 
very different Inanner. There \vpre philosophers of 
old who held that woròs 111USt have been pruduced by 
nature, not by art, because curses proJuced such ter- 
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rible effects. Professor 'Vhitney holds that language 
was produced ()iun, not cþÚ(]'(L, and yet he shares the 
satne superstitious faith in ,vords. lIe bitterly con1- 
plains that thuse whom he reviles, do not revile hinl 
again. lIe 'VOIHlers that no one ans\vers his stric- 
hIres, anù he is gradually becoming convinced that he 
is unanswerable. "\Vha.tever 1\lr. Darwin" Jro, may 
think of Professor 'Vhitney as an ally, I feel 
ertain 
that 
Ir. Darwin, Sr., ,voulù be the last to approve 
the spirit of his ,yorks, and that a fe\v pages of his 
controversial ,vritings would make him say: Non tali 
auxilio. 
I now proceed to examine SODle of the extracts 
which 1\11'0 Dar\vin, Jr., adopts frOll1 Professor 'Vhit- 
ney's article, and even in them we shall see at once 
. what I nlay call the spirit of the advocate, though 
others luight call it by another name. 
Instead of exanlining the facts on which my con- 
clusions ,vere founded, or sho,ving, by one or two 
cases, at least, that I had nlade a Hlistake or offended 
against the strict rules of logic, there appears the fol- 
}()\ving s\Veepillg exorùiun1, \vhich has done service 
before in IHan y an opening address of the counsel for 
the defendant:- 


" It is never entirely easy to reduce to a skeleton of logical 
statemcnt a discussion as carried on by 
Iüller, because he is 
ca!'clt,ss of logi<,'al sequence anli connection, preferring to pour 
hun:,df out, as it. were, over hi
 subject, in a gush of genial as- 
sertion anù interesting illustrationo" 


\YIlPI"C is the force of snch a sentence? It is a. 
Int'rp pourin
 out of assertions, though ,vithont any 
intpl"psting illustration, and not exactly genia.l. .All 
\ve leal'll frolll it is, that Professor \Vhitncy does not 
HIHl it entirely easy to reJu<.;e what I have \vritten to 
VOL. IV. 28 
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a skeleton of logical sequence, but ,vhether the fault 
is nlille or his, renlains surely to be proved. There 
may be a very strong logical backbone in argulllents 
,vhieh nlake the least display of Aldrich, \"hile in 
others there is a kind of ,vhited and sepulchral logic 
which seldorl1 augurs ,veIl for what is behind and be- 
neath. 
The
e is a very siluple rule of logic, sonletinles 
called the La\v of the Excluded l\Iiddle, according to 
,vhich either a given proposition or its contradictory 
lllust be trueo By selecting passages sOlue,vhat freely 
fronl different parts of Professor 'Vhitney's lectures, 
nothing ,vould be easier than to prove, and not sinlply 
to assert that he has violated again and again that 
fundalnental principle. III his earlier Lectures \ve 
are told, that" to ascribe the differences of language · 
and linguistic growth directly to physical causes, 
. . . . is wholly lneaningless and futile" (po 152). 
When ,ve C011le to the great variety of the American 
languages, ,ve are told that" their differentiation has 
been favored by the influence of the variety of cli- 
nlate and nlode of life." On page 40, we read that a 
great genius" 111ay no'v and then coin a new word! " 
On page 123, we are told" it is not true that a genius 
can inlpress a nlarked effect upon language." On 
page 177, ßI. Henan and lnyself are told that ,ve have 
COlli nlitted a serious error in adlllitting dialects as an- 
teceden t feeders of national or classical languages, 
and that it is hardly ,vorth while to spend any effort 
in refuting such an opinion. On page 181, we read, 
" a. certain degree of dialectic variety is inseparable 
froln the being of any language," etco, etco, ptco 
I should not cal\ this a fair ,yay of dealing \vith 
any book; I only give these fe\v specilnens to show 
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that the task of changing Professor \Vhitney's Lec- 
ture into a logical skpleton ,vould not always be an 
easy one. 
'The pleading is now carried on by 1\lr. G. Dar- 
'VIn : - 


" In taking up the cudgels, Müller is clearly impelled by an 
o\crma.stering fear lest man should lo:se 'his proud position in 
the cr
ation ' if his animal ùescent Ï::; proved." 


I should in nowise be ashamed of the fear thus as- 
cribed to me, but ,,
lH:
ther it was an overJllastering 
fear, let those judge who have read snch passages in 
l}}Y Lectures, as the following: - 
" The {ptestion iR not whether the be1ief that animals so dis- 
tant as a man, a monkey, an elephant, and a hummin
 bird, a 
snake, a frog, and a fish, could all have sprung from the same 
parent
 is monstrous, but simpl
' an(l soldy whethm" it is true. 
If it is true, we shall soon learn to òige:st ito Appeals to the 
pri(le or humility of Illan
 to scientific courage, or religious 
piety, are all equally out of pla.ceo" 


If this and other passages in my Lectures are in- 
spired by overmastering fear, then surely Talleyrand 
,vas right in saying that language ,vas intended to 
di::,gui::;e our thoughtso And Inay I not adtl, that if 
sueh charges can be Inade ,vith ilnpunity, "re shall 
soon have to say, ,vith a still Inore notorious diplo- 
nlatist, '" \Vhat is t.rllth?" Such reckless dlargps 
)nay look heroic, but what applied to the falHous 
charge of Balaclava, applies to thenl: (}' fE5t ma,tl- 
'll
fique, 8rtlUI dvute, 'ì1UlÚ
 ce n' eE5t pa
 la guerre. 
I anI next ('hargpd, I do not know whpther Ly the 
senior 01" the junior counsel, with luailltailling the ex- 
traonlinal'Y position that if an insensible graduation 
coul(l be establislu-,d betwee"n ape and nlan, their 
lllintls would be identical. 


. 
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Here all depends on \vhat is meant by rnind and by 
identical. Does 1\11'. Dar\vin 111ean by " n1Ïnd " sOlne- 
thing substalltial- an agent that deals with the inl- 
pressions received through the senses, as a builder 
deals \vith his bricks? Then, a.ccording to his father's 
vie\v, the one builder nlay build a 111ere hovel, the 
other Inayerect a cathedral, but through their de- 
scent they are substantially the sanle. Or does he 
Inean by H lnind," the lnode and nlanner in ,vhieh 
sensations are received and arranged, wha.t one lnight 
call, in fact, the law of sensuous gravit.ation? 'l'hen 
I say again, according to his father's view, that la\v 
is substantially the sanle for aniulal and Inan. N or is 
this a conclusion derived from 
Ir. Darwin's prenl- 
ises against his will. It is the opinion strongly advo- 
cated by hinl. He bas collected the most interesting 
observations on the incipient gerlllS, not only of lan- 
guage, but of æsthetics and ethics, anlong aniulals. 
If 
lr. Darwin, J 1'0' holds that the lnind of Jnan is 
not substantially idpntical with the aninJal Inind, if 
he adlnits a break sOlnewhere in the aseen(lillg scale 
froln the Protogenes to the first l\Ian, then "\ve should 
be driven to the old conclusion- viz., that Inan ,vas 
forlned of the dust of the ground, but that God 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and tnan 
becatne a living soul. Does 1\11'. Darwin, Jro, accept 
this? 
Next it is sa.id, that by a silllilar argunlent the 
distinction bet\veen blaek and ,vhite, hot and cold, a 
high and a lo\v note lnight be elin1Ïnatedo l'his 
sounlls no doubt fonnidable - it alnlost looks like a. 
logical skeleton. But let us not be frightened by 
worJso Black and white are no doubt as different 
as possible, so are hot and cold, a high and a lo\v note. 
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But what is the diff
rence between a high and a lo,v 
note? It is siulply the sll1aller or la.rger nUlnber of 
vibrations in a given till1e. 'Ve can count these 
vibrations, and 've also kno,v that, froln tilne to tiIne, 
as the velocity of the vibrations increases, our dull ... 
senses can distinguish new tones. 'Ye have therefore 
here to deal with differences that used to be called 
differences of Jegree, as opposed to differences in 
kind. 'Vhat applies to 
 lo\v and a high note, applies 
to a. lo,v and high degree of heat, and to the various 
degrees of light which ,ve call by the n
uues of colors. 
In a.ll these cases, what philosophers call the sub- 
sta.nce, renlains the sa.llle, just as, according to evo- 
lutionists, the substance of Juan anù anilnal is the 
saBle. Therefore, if luan differs fl'OIn an aninlal no 
JllOre than a high note differs froin a lo\v, or, vice 
versâ, if a high note differs no lnore from a lo\v than 
nlLUl differs from an ape, my argument ,vould seem 
to stand in spite of the shower of words poured over 
it. 
I nlYHP1f referred to the difference between a high 
and a lo\v note for a totally different purpose, vizo, in 
order to call attention to those strange lines anù 
linlits in nature ,vhich, in spite of insl'nsible gradua.- 
tiolJ, ellable us to distingui
h broad dpgrees of sound 
which we call keys; broad degrcl'H of light, ,,
hieh 
,ve call colorH; broad degrpps of hpat, for which our 
language has a less perfect nOll1enclature. rrhpse 
lint's and liulits ha.ve never been explained, nor the 
higher limits ,vhich separate sOllnd frotn light, and 
light from heato \\Thy \VP shoulll derive ph):\snre 
frotH tlU) exa.ct nUln!wl' of vihrations which yi..lrl C, 
anù then have painful Hl'llsations till we COHW to the 
exa.ct nUlubcr of vibrations which yield C sha.rp, re- 
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n1ains as yet a mystery. But as showing that nature 
had drawn these sharp lines across the continuous 
strean1 of vibrations, \vbether of sound or light, 
seemed to lne an important problem, particularly fot" 
evolutionist philosophers, who see in nature nothing 
but" insensible graduatiol1o" 
The next charge brought against n1e is, that I 
overlook the undoubted and undisputed fact that 
species do actually vary in nature. This seems to 
IHe begging the \vhole question. If terms like species 
are fetched froln the lumber-roonl of scholastic phi- 
losophy, they 111uSt be defined \vith logical exactness, 
particularly at present, ,vhen the very existence of 
sueh a thing as a species depends on the meaning 
\vhich \ve assign to ito Nature gives us individuals 
only, and each individual differs from the other. 
But "speci
s" is a thing of human work'mauship,l 
and it depends entirely on the disputed definition of 
the tenn, whether species vary or not. In one sense, 
1\11'. Dar\vin's book, "On the Origin of Species," 
nlay be called an attelnpt to repeal the tern1 "spe- 
ci
s," or, at all events, an atten1pt at giving a new 
definition to that \vord which it never had before. 
Noone appreciates more than I do the service he has 
rendered in calling forth a ne\v examination of that 
olll and sOlllewhat rusty instrun1ent of thought. 2 
Only, do not let us take for granted \vhat has to be 
proveù. 
The dust of words grows thicker and thicker as ,ve 
go on, for I am next told that the saIne line of proof 
\vould show "that the stature of a l11a11 or boy ,vas 
identical, because the boy passes through every gra- 


1 Cf. Sachs' Botany, p. 830. 
2 Se
 Lectw.u on the Science of Language, \yolo iio 
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dation on attaining the one stature from the other. 
No one eould maintain such a position who grasped 
the doctrines of continuity and of the differential cal- 
CUlllSo" It Spell1S to lue that even without the help 
of the differential calculus, \ve can, with the help of 
logic and grammar, put a stop to this argulnent. 
I
oy is the subjeet, stature looks like a subject, but is 
11lerely a predicate, and should ha.ve been treated as 
sueh by 
lr. Darwino If a boy arrives by insensible 
graduation or gro,vth at the stature of lnan, the nlan 
is substantia.lly the saIne as the boy. 1-lis stature 
111ay De different, the color of his hair Inay be so 
likewise; but 'what philosophers used to call the sub- 
stance, or the individuality, or the personality, or 
what we nuty call the man, rell1ains the sallle. If 
evolutionists really Inaintain that the diffprence be- 
tween nlan and beast is the Ranle as between a. 
grown-up nlan and a boy, the ,,,hole of Iny argulnent 
is gl'<lIÜPll, and granted ,vith a completeness \vhich I 
had no right to expecto 'ViII 
fro Darwin, Senior, 
indorse the concessions thus Inade by 1Ir. Darwin, 
J lInior ? 
In order to sho\v ho,v the silnplest matters can be 
eomplit'ateJ by a free USe of scholastic tprnls, I quote 
the fullowing sentence, which is meant as an answer 
to illY argulnent: - 


"According to what is called the Darwinian theory, organ- 
isms are in fact pre('i
t'ly the rl'sult of a multiple intpgration of 
a ('Olllpll'X function of a Vl'ry great numLt'r of va.riaLlcs; many 
of 
tl('h variahlcs })l'in
 LOl1nd to
ether hy relation
hip
 amon:.!
t 
them::.elvcs, an example of one such relationship Leill
 afforùed 
by the law, which has Lccll callcù 'corrclation of growtho' " 


Next follows a rocket froln l\Il'. 'Vhitney's a.l'Ill- 
ory : - 
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" As a linguist," he says, "Profes80r l\liil1er claims to have 
found in language an endowment which has no analogies, and 
no preparations in even the beings nearest to man, and of 
which, therefore, no process of transmutation could furni
b an 
expIanationo Here is the pivot on which his whole argument 
rests and revol veso " 


So far, the statement is correct, only that I ex- 
pressed myself a little more cautiously. I t is \vell 
kno,vn, that the animals 'which in other respects 
COlne nearest to man, possess very ÏIl1perfect phonetic 
organs, and that it would be inlproper, therefore, to 
refer more particularly to theln. But, however that 
may be, I expected at all events SOHle proof that I 
had nlade a mistake, that my argunlent jars, or Iny 
pivot gives. But nothing of the kind. No facts, no 
arguments, but simply an assertion that I do not 
argue the case ,vith moderation and acuteness, on 
strict scientific grounds, and by scientific n1ethods in 
setting up language as the specific difference between 
man and aninlals. And why? Because lllany other 
writers have adduced other differences as the correct 
ones. 
There is a good deal of purely explQsive nlatter in 
these vague charges of want of n1oderatioll and acute- 
ness. But \vhat is the kernel? I represented lan- 
guage as the specific difference between man anù 
anilna]s, \vithout mentioning other differences \vhich 
01 hers believe to be specific. It \vouId seeln to sho\v 
Illoderation rather than the absence of it, if I confine(l 
myself to language, to the study of which I have de- 
voted the \vhole of nlY life; and perhaps a certain 
acuteness, in not touching on questions which I do 
110t pretend to have studied, as they ought to be. 
But there were other reasons, too, \vhich tnade Jne 
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look upon language as the spt'cific difference. The 
so-ca.lled 
pecific diff
rences n1entioned by others faU 
into two classes -those .that are ilnplied by language, 
as I defi ned the \vord, and those which Ita ve been 
proved untenable by ßlro Darwin and others. Let 
us read on no,v, to see what these specific differences 
are: - 


" 1.1an alone is capable of progres- 
sive improvement." 


"He alone makes use of tools or 
fireo' , 


"He alone domesticates other an- 
imalso" 
U He alone possesses property 0 " 


" He alone employs languageo" 
" No other animal is self-con- 
sciouso" 


" He alone comprehends himselfo" 
" He alone has the power of ab- 
stractiono" 
u He alone possesses general ideaso" 
" lIe alone has sense of beaut yo" 


" He alone is lia.ble to capriceo " 


" He alone has the feeling of grat- 
itude, " 
" lie alone has the feeling of mys- 
tery. " 


Partly denied by l\Ir. Dar- 
win, partly shown to be 
the result of language, 
through which each suc- 
cessive generation prof- 
its by the experience of 
its predecessorso 
The former di8proved by 
1\11'0 Darwin, the latter 
trueo 
Denied, in the case of the 
an tso 
Disproved by every dog 
in-the-mangcro 
Truco 
Either right or wrong, ac- 
cording to the definition 
of the word, and nt'ver 
capable of direct proofo 
True, implied by languagco 
True, implied h)"languageo 


True, implied by languageo 
Di
proved or rendered 
douhtful by sexual se- 
lcdiono 
Disproved by every horse, 
or monkey, or ruuleo 
Disproved by every <logo 


Cela me passe. 
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" lIe alone believes in Goù." 
" He alone is endowed with a con- 
science. " 


Trueo 
Denied by 
Iro Darwino 


Did it sho,v then such want of moderation or acute- 
ness if I confinpd n1yself to langua.ge, and what is 
ÏIllplipd by language, as the specific difference between 
Ulan and bpast? Really, onp son1etimes yearns for 
an adversary ,vho can hit straight, -instead of these 
\ 
randOll1 st L'okes page after page. 
The next attack is so feeble that I should gladly 
pass it by, did I not kno,v from past experience that 
the very opposite l1lotive would be assigned to my 
doing so. I had stated that if there is a terra incog- 
nita which excludes all positive kno,vledge, it is the 
mind of aninlals. Ho,v, then, I am asked, do you 
kno,v that no anilnal possesses the faintest gern1s of 
the faculty of abEtracting and generalizing, and that 
anilllais recpive their knowledge through the senses 
only? I still recollect the tilne when any philosopher 
who, even by ,vay of illustration, ventured to appeal 
to the mind of animals, was sinlply tabooed, a.nd I 
thought every student of the history of philosophy 
,vould have understood what I meant by saying that 
the whole subject ,vas transcendent. However, here 
is n1Y answer: I hold that anilnals receive their 
knowledge through the senses, because I can apply a 
crueÏal test, and sho,v that if I shut their eyes" they 
cannot see. And I hold that they are without the 
facnlty of ahstntcting and generalizing, because I 
have here nothing before Die but IHere assertions, r 
know of no crucial test to prove that these assprtions 
are true. Those \vho have read nlY Lectures, and 
,vere able to reduce thenl to a skeleton of logical sta.te- 
U1ent, Inight have seen that I had adùuced anuther 
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reason, vizo, the fact that general conceptions are inl- 
possible \\Tithout languagp (using language jn the 
,videst sense, so as to include hieroglyphic, nunlPrical, 
and other signs), antI that as no Olle has yet diRCOV- 
ercd any out,vard traces of languag
 
llllOHg anilHals, 
'Vt' an.> j ust.ified in not ascribing to then1, as yet. t IH" 
possessio)} of abstract ideas. rrhis seerns to IHe to 
explain fuBy "why th.. 
anH). pprson (viz., IllY poor 
splf) shoulù be invoh'ed in such profound ignorance, 
and yet have so cOlllplete a knowleJge of the lin1Íts of 
the animal nlind." If I had said that nlan has five 
8t'nses, and no 11lore, ,yoldtI that be "Tong ? Yet hav- 
ing 11lyself 011 ly five senses, I could not po
sibly prove 
that other Inen Inay not have a sixth st:'llse, or at all 
events a disposition to develop it. But I aln quite 
,Yil1ing to carry my agnosticisln, ,vith regard to the 
inner life of anirllals, still further, and to say again 
,vhat I wrote in nlY Lectures (po 46) :- 
" 1 
ay a
ain and a
ain, that according to the strict rilles of 
positive philosophy, we ha.ve no right either to assert or to ùcny 
anything with reference to the so-called mind of animals." 
nut th
rp is anoth
r piecp of Chil1ese al'tillpry 
hrol
ght out by 1\11"0 G. I)arwin. As if not trusting 
it hilnself, he calls on l\fr. 'Vhitnpy to fire it oil- 
"I'he Ininds of our fello,v Inen, too," ,ve are told, 
"a1'P a terra incognita ill exact.! y the saIne senSt" as 
arf' tho
e of animals." 
:Ko student of psychology ,vould dt.}ny that paeh 
indivi(lual has irnrnediatp knowlt'dge of his OW)} IHil1d 
only, but even 
lr. G. Dan\"Ïn 1'eluinds )11'. 'Vhitnpy 
that, aft 
r all, ,vith nlau we have one additional source 
of pvidPHce - vizo, Iangnagt
; nay, he evpn don bts 
,y}wther tl1t'r"1 Inay not be otlwrs, too. If 
rl'o T)ar- 
,vin, J 1'0' grants that, I ,villingly grant hill1 that the 
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horse's impression of green - nay, my friend's im- 
pression of green - Inay be totally different fron1 lIlY 
o\vn, to say nothing of Daltonislll, color-blindness, 
and all the rest.! 
After this, I need hardly dwell on the old attmnpts 
at proving, by a nUlnber of anecdotes, that anill1als 
ptJssess conceptual kno\vledge. 'Ihe anecdotes are 
al ways anlusing, and are sure to meet \vith a grateful 
public, but for our purpose they have long been ruled 
out of court. If 1\11'. Darwin, Jr., should ever pass 
through Oxford, I pronlise to sho\v hinl in Iny own 
dog, \Valdrnann, far more stnrtling instances of sagac- 
ity than any he has nlentioned, though I aUl afraid he 
\vill be confirrned all the I1101'e in his anthropoll1orphic 
interpretation of canine intelligence. 
N O\v comes a ne\v appeal ad populu'li't. I had ven- 
tured to say that in our days nothing ,vas 11101'e 
strongly to be reconll11ended to young and old philos- 
ophers than a study of the history of philosophy. 
There is a continuity, not only ill Nature, but also in 
the progress of the 11l11na.n n1Ïnd; and to ignore that 
continuity, to begin always like 'rhales or Denlocritus, 
is like having a special creation every day. E
olu- 
tionists seenl to iluagine that there is evolutiun for 
everything, except for evolutionism. 'Vhat would 
chen1Ìsts say, if every young student began again 
wi th the theory of a phlogiston, or every geologist 
,vith V ulcanisnl, or every astronOlne1' \vith the Ptole- 
mæic systeln? However, I did not go back very far; 
I only claill1ed a little consideration for the ,york 
done by such gialJts as Locke, IIulne, Berkeley, and 
Kant. I expressed a hope that certain questions 
might be considered as closed, or, if they \vere to be 
1 Fiske, Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy, vol. i. p. 110 
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re-opened, that at least the controversy should be 
takpll up where it wa.-; left at the 
nd of the last 
debate. Hpre, ho,vever, I failed to Blake any ilnpres- 
sion. l\Iy appeal is stignlatized as "an attelnpt to 
crush IUY adversaries by a reference to Kant, HUlne, 
Berkeley, and Locke." And the popular tribune 
finishes ,vith the following brave \vords: "FortH-- 
nately \ve live in an age, ,vhich (except for te1TIporary 
relapses) does not pay any great attention to the 
pions founders, and ,vbich tries to judge for itselfo" 
I never try to crush Iny adversaries by deputy. 
Kant, Hume, Berkeley, and Locke may all be anti- 
quated for aU J kno,v; but I still hold it would be 
useful to read then1, before we declare too elnphati- 
cally that \ve have left thenl behind. 
I cannot deny Inyself the satisfaction of quoting on 
this point the ,vise and \veighty ,vords of Huxley:- 


"It is much easier to ask such question
 than to answer them, 
especially if one ùe:-;ires to be on good terms with one's contem- 
poraries: but, if I must give an answer, it is this: The growth 
of php::ical science is now so pro(ligionsly rapid, that thosè who 
are acti,.cly cng:lgcù in keeping up with the present, have much 
ado to find tinll' io look at the past, and even grow into the 
habit of n('gIpcting ito But, natural R!i this rc!'ult may be, it is 
none tIll' Il'ss detrimcntal. The intellect lo
es, for thcre is as- 
surc(lIy no nlore effectualmcthod of cleaI'in
 up one's OWll mind 
on any subject than by talkin
 it over, so to speak, with nH'n 
of r('al power and grasp W}lO have con!'idered it from a tot... II)" 
diffl'rent point of vic\Vo The parallax of time helps 11:-; to l1w 
true pu:-;ition of <L eonecption, as the parallax of space llt.lps us 
to that of a staro .And the moral nature Io
cs no lcss. It is 
wdl to turn ashle from the frctful stir of the pl'csent, an(1 to 
dwcll with gratitude awl re:,pel"t upun tlll' Sl'rviccs of thosc 
mi
ht." lIlt'n of 01(1 who have 
one down to tlU' 
ra.ve with their 
wl':ll'ons of wa.., hut who, while they yet lin'd, "on 
plell(lid 
victorie::; O\.el' ignorance." 
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Next follo\v some extraordinary efforts on 1\'11'. 
Whitney's part to show that Locke, \vhose argulnentB 
I had sinlply re-stated, kne,v very little about human 
or anirnal understanding, and then the threadbêtre ar- 
gUlnel1t of the deaf and dumb is brushed up once 
nlore. U util something ne\v is said on that old sub- 
ject, I must be allowed to renlain myself deaf and 
dUlnbo I 
Then comes the final and decisive charge. I had 
said that" if the science of language has proved any- 
thing, it has proved that conceptual or discursive 
thought can be carried on in "Tords onlyo" Here 
again I had quoted a strong array of authoritit'H- 
not, indeed, to kill free inquiry - I am not so blood- 
thirsty, as Iny friends imagine - but o to direct it to 
those channels where it had been carried on bpfore. 
I quoted Locke, I quoted Schelling, IIegel, \Vilhehn 
. von HUlnboldt, Sehopenhauer, and 1\1ansel- philoso- 
phers diametrically opposed to each other on Inany 
points, yet all agreeing in \vhat SeeIng to I1Jauy so 
strange a doctrine, that conceptual thought is impos- 
sible without language (con1prehending by language 
hieroglyphic, nuu1erical, and sinlilar SYUl bols). 1 
might have quoted nlany other thinkers and poets. 
Professor I-Iuxley seems clearly to have seen the dif- 
ference bet\veen trains of thought and trains of feel- 
ings. "Brutes," he says, "though, frOln the ab- 
sence of language, they can have no trains of 
thoughts, but only trains of feelings, yet have a con- 
sciousness ,vhich, more or less distinctly, foreshadows 
our o\vn." And \vho could express the right yie"T uf 
language more bpautifully t.han Jean Paul?- 


1 :-)('e Kilian, Uber die Ruccnf1'age der Semitischen unci A1'Îschen 
Sprachbünd<-, 187-1. 
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CC Micb dünkt, der .l\fensch würde 8ich, so wic das sprachlose 
Thier, ùas in der 
iussern 'Velt, wie in einem dunkeln, bet:iuben- 
den 'VelIen-1\-Il'cre scbwimmt, ebenfalls in dl'm yollgestirnten 
Himmel del' äussern Anschauung dumpf vl'rlil'rcn, wenn t.'r 
das verworrene Leuchtl'n nicht durch Sprache in SternLilller 
abtheiltc, und sich durch diese das Ganze in Theile für das 
Bewusstein auHöseteo 


Having discussed that question very fully in Iny 
Lectures, I shall attempt no 1nore at present than to 
sho,v that the objections raised by 1\lr. Darwin, Jro, 
entirely miss the point. Does he really think that 
those nlen could have spent all their lives in consider- 
ing that question, and never have been struck hy the 
palpable objections raised by hiln ? Let us trpat such 
neighbors, at least like ourselves. I shall, ho,vever, 
do IllY.' best to sho\v 1\lro Darwin tbat even I had not 
been ignorant of these objections. I shall follow hin1 
through every point, and, for fcar of misrepresenting 
him, quote his own ,vords:- 
"(1) Concepts may be formed, and yet not put bt'fore the 
consÓousness of the conceiver, so that he 'realizes' what he is 
doingo" 


Does that Jnean that the conceiver concpives concppts 
,vithout conceiving theln? Then, I ask, ",hOln do 
these concepts belong to, ,vhere are thp
?, arHlllnc!pr 
,vhat conditions ,vere they realized? Is to cnllcei,-e 
an active or a passive verb? 1\lay I once morp qnote 
I\.ant ,vithout incurring the suspicion of wishillg to 
strangle frpc inquiry by authority ? ,
 COnCl)pts;' 
gays the ola vpteran, " are f0111Hletl on tlw spontanl'ity 
of thought, RPnR110\\S intuitions on thp l"pcpptivity of 
. ." 
inl prpsslonso 
"(
) Cumplt'x thuuf.!hts arc douhtlt'5S illlpo
8iLle without 
f)'mLol
, just as are the higher IlÚ,helllatil's? " 
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Are lo,ver mathelnatics possible ,vithout numerical 
sYlnbols, and ",here is the line which separates COlll- 
pl
x fronl sin1ple thought? Everything would seeln 
to depend on that line ,vhich is so often spoken of by 
our criticso There ought to be sOll1ething in that line 
,vhich ,vould at once remove the blunders cOlnnlitted 
by Hunlboldt aHd otherso It ,vould define the lin1Ït 
between inarticulate and articulate thought; it nlight 
possibly be the very frontier bet\veen the anilnal and 
the hnnutn Inind, and yet that magic line is sirnply 
conceived, spoken of freely, but never realized, i. eo, 
never traced with logical precision. Till that is done, 
that line, though it may exist, is to me as if it did 
not existo 


"(3) 'Ve know that dogs doubt and hesitate, and finally 
dctprmine to act without any external determining circum- 
stancco" 


IIow this argument fits in here, is not quite clear 
to me; but, ,vhatever its drift lnay be, a o perusal of 
Professor Huxley's excellent paper, " The IIypothe- 
sis that Anitnals are Autolnata," ,viII supply a full 
answero 
" (4) Profl's
or 'Vhitney very happily illustratps the independ- 
ence of thought from ]ang-uage, by calling up our state of milHI 
whcn casting about, often in the most open manner, for nl'W 
de
ignations, for new forms of know]eùge, or when drawing dis- 
tinc.tions, and pointing conclusions, which words are then 
stretched or narrowed to coycro" 


Language with us has beconle so cOlnpletely tra- 
ditional, that we frequently learn words first and 
their meaning after,val'ds. The problenl of the orig- 
inal relation betwÐf'l1 concepts and \VOI'(]S, hO\Vf'YPl o , 
refers to perio(ls wlH'l1 these ,vonlH did not JPt pxist, 
but had to be fralned for the first tiUH'. 'Ve are 
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speaking of totally different things; he, of the geol- 
ogy, I, if I nlay say so, of the chenlistry of speech. 
But even if ,ve accepted the test frolll nlodern lan- 
gnages, does not the very fonn of tlH
 qupstiol1 supply 
the answer? If" e ,vant nell' dpsignatiolls, 'ilf:'U! 
fOrlns of knowlpdge, do ,ve not confess that we have 
old designations, though iUlperfect ones; old forllls of 
knowledge ,vhich no longer answer our purpose? 
OUlo old ,vords, then, become gradually stretcht'd or 
narro,ved, exactly as our know ledge becolnes stretehpd 
or narrowed, or "re at last thro\v 
t\vay the old ,yon1, 
and borrow another froln our O\VI1, or even fron1 a 
foreign language. 
" It is a proof," ::\11'0 Da.rwin says, " tliat we realized and con- 
ceivcd tllf' idca of the texture and nature of a musical sounù 
bcforc we had a word for it, that we had to borrow the expres- 
sive worù "timbre" from the Frencho" 


But ho,v did we realize and conceive the iòpa be- 
fore ,ve had a ,yord for it? Surely, by old ,vords. 
'Ye called it quality, texture, natul o e - we kne\v it 
as thl' re
ntl t of the prt'sence and absence of various 
harlllonicso In Gel"lnan, ,ve stretched an old ,vord, 
a nel ca.llpd it }'l1rbe 
o in English, timlJ/"e wa::; bOlTO,,-cd 
froln the Fn'nch, just. as we 111ay call a pound vin!Jt- 
cinq francs,. but the French themselves got thpir 
word by the ordinary procpss - vizo, hy stretching tlH
 
old word, tyn'panum. 
,: (5) If .:\liiIler had brol1
ht ])('forp him some wholly ncw 
a\.imal Ill' would filHI that be could shut hi
 eyes, alHI call np 
the image of it readily enough without any acc:oarpanyiug 
namc. ' , 


All thi
 is far, far a\vay frOlll the real field of bat- 
tleo No dou ht, if 1 Jonk at the sun and shut tHY 
('YPH, tIt.. ilHag-p r....IHaills for a tilllP. By irllag-illatioll 
\OJ.. IVo 29 
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I can also recall other sensuous in1pressions, and, in 
an attack of fever, I have had sensuous inlpressions 
resuscitated \vithout my \vill. But ho\v does that 
touch conceptual kno\vledge? As soon as I \vant to 
kno\v \vhat aninlal it is which I conjure up or illlag- 
ine to lnyself, I lllust either have, for shortness' sake; 
its scientific nalHe, or I lllust conceive and realize its 
ears, or its legs, or its tail, or something else, but al- 
ways something for whieh there is a nailleo 
I have thus, in spite of the old ,yarning, Ne Her- 
cules contra duos, gone through the ,vhole string of 
charges brought aga.inst me by 1\1r. Dar,vin and Pro- 
fessor 'Vhitney; and while trying to sho\v thell1 that 
I ,vas not entirely unprepared for their conl bined at- 
tack, I hope I have not been ,vanting in that respect 
\vhich is due even to a sOlllewhat rancorous assailant. 
I have not returned evil for evil, nor have I noticed 
objections which I could not refute without seen1Ïng 
to be offensive. Is it not Inere skinnishing \vith 
blank cartridge, \vhen Professor \Vhitney assures nle 
that [ have never fathonled "the theory of the ante- 
cedency of the idea to the ,vord in the 11linds of those 
who hold that theory?" Surely, that is the theory 
which everybody holds \vho fOrIns his idea of the 
origin of language fronl the nlanner in which we ac- 
quire a. traditional language ready Blade, or, later in 
life, learn foreign languageso It has been In)" object 
to sho\v that our probleln is not, ho\v languages are 
learnt, but ho\v language is developed. 'Ve Inight 
as well fornl our ideas of the origin of the alphabet 
fron1 the nlanner in ,vhich ,ve learn to ,vrite, and 
tlwn sn1Ïle when \ve are told that, in \vriting " F " we 
still draw in the two upper strokes, the two horns of 
the ècra;ste8, and that the cOl1ucctiug linc in the H 1-1 " 
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is the last remnant of the lines dividing the sieve, 
both hi
roglyphics occurring in the nalne of Chufu 
or Cheopso 
Philosophy is a study as nluch as philology, and 
though C01l11110n sense is, no doubt, very valuable 
within its proper lin1Íts, I do not hesitate to say, 
though I hear already the distant grulnbling of Ju.pi- 
tpr tUllalls, that it is generally the very opposite of 
philosophy. One of the rnost enlinent and Inost 
lparned of living GerIl1an philosophers - Professor 
Carriere, of l\lünchen - says in a very friendly re- 
vie,v of Professor 'Vhitney's "Lectures on Lan- 
" 
guage - 
"rhilo
ophical ùepth and precision in psychological analy
is 
are not 11Ïs strong points, and in that rl'spect the reader will 
hardly find anything new in his Lectureso" 


lIe goes on to say that - 


" The American !'cholar did not 
f'e that lan
uage is meant 
fin
t for forming, afterwarùs for communicatin 6 thol1g-hto" 
" ".. ordmaking," he sa.ys with great truth, "is the first philos- 
ophy - the fin.;t poetry ûf mankind. \Ve can have sen:-öations, 
de!'irps, intention
, but we cannot think, in the proper !'l'nse of 
the word, without langLJageo }
VCI')" word ",xpre
ses the gpn- 
eral. 1\Iro "Thitn...y has not l1nderstoo(1 tlJis, and hi
 calling 
language a human institution is very shallowo" 


Aga.inst Professor Whitney's vic\v tha.t language 
is arbitrary and conventional, and against the oppo- 
site view that langnag(l is instinctive, Professor Car- 
riere quotes the happy expression of l\1. Renan, (,(, La 
liaÙwn du RrllS et du rnot n' est iamais né('es,
aire, ia- 
,nai8 arbitraire, toujours eUe est 'lnotivPl!." IIcn
 the 
nail is hit on the heado Profps
()r Carriprp hi(Thly 
1") 
 
COllllupuds Profpssor 'Vhitllcy's lectuJ'{'H, and hp dUl'H 
by no Incans aJo}!t all IllY 0\\ n views; but he felt 
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obliged to enter a protest against certain journalistic 
proceedings ,vhich in Germany have attracted gen- 
eral attentiollo 
In conclusion, if I may judge froln Professor 'Vhit- 
ney's lectures, unless he has changed very n1l
ch of 
late, I doubt .whpther he ,vould prove a real ally of 
}'Ir. Darwin in his vie,vs on the origin of langnageo 
Towards the end of his article, even :NIl'. Darwin, 
Jr., becomes suspicious. Professor Whitney, he says, 
Inakes a dangerous assertion \vhen he says that we 
shall never kno\v anything of the transitional forlns 
through ,vhich language has passed, and he advises 
}1is friend to read a book lately published by Count 
G. A. de Goddesand Liancourt and .Fo Pincott, called 
"Primitive and Universal Laws of Languagp," in 
which he would find much information and enlight- 
enment on the real origin of rootso There is an 
unintentional irony in that advice ,vhich Professor 
'Vhitney ,vill not fail to appreciate. Ho\v anyone 
who cares for truth can speak of a dangerous asser- 
tion, I do not understand. Thf\ Pope may sa.y so, or 
a barrister; a true friend of truth knows of no dan- 
ger o 
In his" Lectures on Language," Professor 'Vhitney 
protests strongly against Darwinian rnaterialisl1l. 
But, as he confesses himself half a convert to thp 
Bow-u'ou' and Pooh-pooh theories, thus showing I, ow 
,vrong I was in supposing that those theories had llO 
advocates all10ng cOlnparative philologists in the nine- 
teenth century; nay, as no\v, after he bas discovereo 
at last that I am no believer in ])ing-dongism, he 
seems inclined to say a kind ,vord for the advocatps 
of that theory - IIeyse and Steil1thal- ,vito knows 
whether, after nlY Leeture
 on Darwin'8 " Philosophy 
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of Language," he may not be converted by Bleek and 
Haeckel, the mad Darwinian, as he calls hiln? 
All this, no doubt, has its IUl111orous side, and I 
have tried to ans,ver it goo(l-illunoredly. But it 
seelns to me that it also has a very st:'riou
 ilnport. 
'Vhy is there all this ,vrangling as to ,vhether l11al1 is 
the descendant of a lower anilnal or not? 'Vhy 
cannot pt:'ople examine the question in a tenlper nlore 
consonant ,vith a real lovp of tnlth? 'Vhy look for 
artifieial barriers bet\vecn luan and bpast, if they are 
not there? Why try to l'PIUOVe real barriers, if they 
are there? Surely ,ve shall 1'Plllain ,vhat \ve are, 
whatever befall. 'Vhen ,ve thro,v the question back 
into a very distant antiquity, all seenlS to gro\v con- 
fm;ed and out of focus. Y t-'t time and space Inake 
little difference in the solution of these probll\nls. 
Lpt lIS see \vhat exists to-dayo "r e see to-day that 
the lo\vest of savages - nlen whose language is said 
to be no better than the clucking of bens, or the 
twittering of birds, and who have been dt:'('lared in 
ßl.tny respects lower even than anilnals, possess this 
one t-;ppeific dlaraeteristic, that if you take one of 
thpÍr babies, and bring it up in Englan(l, it will lparn 
to speak as ,vpH as any English baby, while no 
amount, of etlucation ,vill elicit any attplnpts at lan- 
guagp froIn the highest anilna.ls, ,vhether Lipeds 
or qnadrupedso 1'ha.t disposition cannot have been 
fonllt-'d by detlnite nervous structures, congenitally 
fralt1pd, for we are tol(l by the hest Agriologists that 
both father awl IHothpr cluekp(l likp hens. This 
fact, therefore, unless clisproypd by pxpcrinwllt, re- 
IHains, whatever the explanatioll nlay hco 
Let us suppose, then, that nlyria(ls of years ago 
there was, out ()f InYloiads ()f anilllal beings, on
, and 
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one only, ,vhich Inade that step ,vhich in the end led 
to language, ,vhile the whole rest of the creation 
renlained behind; - what would follo,v? That one 
being then, like the savage baby now, nUlst have 
possessed sOlnething of his own - a. gerln vcry Ílu- 
perfect, it 111ay be, yet found nowhere else, anti that 
gprm, that capacity, that disposition - call it ,vhat 
you like - is, and ah'ntys ,vill renutÏn the specific 
difference of hilnself and all his descendants. It 
nlakes no difference ,vhether \ve say it calue of itself, 
or it 'vas due to environment, or it ,vas the gift of a 
Being in ,vholn ,ve live and n10ve. All these are 
but different expressions for the Unknown. If that 
genu of the Logos had to pass through thousands of 
fornls, fronl the Protogenes to Adan1, before it was 
fit to fulfill its purpose, ,vhat is that to us? It ,vas 
there potentiâ from the beginning; it manifested 
itself where it ,vas, in the paulo-post-futurema11 ; it 
never ll1anifested itself ,,
here it ,vas not, in any of 
the creatures that ,vere anilnals from the beginning, 
and relnained so to the end. 
Surely, even if all scholastic philosophy must now 
be swept aw'ay, if to be able to reduce all the wisdoln 
of the past to a tabula rasa is henceforth to be the 
test of a true philosopher, a fe\v landnlarks Ina.y still 
be allowed to remain, and \ve nlay venture to quote, 
for instance, Ex niltilo nihil fit, ,vithout being accused 
of trying to crush free inquiry by an appeal to au- 
thority 0 Language is sornething, it pre-sn pposes 
SOllletlÚng; and that ,vhich it pre-supposes, that 
fronl which it sprang, whatever its pre-historic, pre- 
Inundane, pre-cosmic state may have been
 lnust have 
been different from that froln which it did not 
spring. People ask whether that genu of language 
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,vas" slowly evolved," or "divinely iUlplanted," but if 
they ,,"ould but lay a firIll grip on their ,vords and 
thoughts, they ,vould see that these t,vo expressions, 
,vhich have been Inade the ,vatclnvords of two hostile 
canlps, differ froin each other dialectically only. 
That there is in us an anilllal-aye, a bestial naturp 
- has never been denie<l; to dt'ny it ,vouid take 
away the very foundation of Psychology and Ethicso 
'Ve cannot be reminded too often that all the 11late- 
rials of our knowledge ,ve share ,vith aninla.ls; that, 
like them, we begin ,vith sensuous inlpressions, and 
then, like ourselves, and like ourselves only, proceed 
to the Genera.l, the Ideal, the Eternal. 'Ve cannot 
be reillinded too often that in n1any things we are 
like the beasts of the field, but that, like ourselves, 
and like ourselves only, we can rise superior to our 
bestial 
elf, anù strive after what is Unselfish, Good, 
and God-likeo 'fhe wing by ,vhich ,ve soa.r above 
thp Sensuous, 'vas called by wise men of old the 
Logo8" the wing ,vhich lifts us above the Sensua.l, 
,vas called by good n1en of olll the Daimonion. Let 
us take continual care, especially within the precincts 
of the 'fenlple of Science, lest by abusing the gift of 
speech or doing violence to the voice of conscience, 
,\ e soil the t,vo ,vings of our soul, and fa.ll back, 
through our own fault, to the drea.ded level of the 
Gorilla. 
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IN BE LF- D EFENSEo 


PRESENT STATE OF SCIENTIFIC STUDIESo 


IT has been relnarked by many observers that in all 
branches of physical as 
ell as historical learning 
there is at the present moment a strongly pronounced 
tendency towards special researches. Noone can 
hold his o,vn among his fellow-,vorkers who cannot 
point to SOlne discovery, however small, to SOUle ob- 
servation, to some decipherings, to sorne edition of a 
text hitherto unpublished, or, at least, to sonle con- 
jectural readings ,vhich are, in the true sense of the 
,vord, his property. A man nlust no,v have served 
from the ranks before he is admitted to act as a. gen- 
eral, and not even Darwin or 1\lonlnlsen ,vould have 
comrnanded general attention for their theories on 
the ancient history of l{ome, or on the prilnitive de- 
velopment of anilllal life, unless they had been 
kno,vn for years as sturdy workers in their respective 
qnarnes. 
On the ,vhole, I believe that this state of public 
opinion has produced a salutary effect, but it has also 
its dangers. An arlny that means conquest, cannot 
always depend on its scouts and pioneers, nor nlllst 
it be broken up altogether into single detaelunents of 
tirailleurso }-"ronl time to tioIe, it has to nlake a 
conlbined 1l10Vell1ent in advance, and. for that purpose 
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it ,vants comn1anders ,vho know the general outlines 
of the battle-field, and are familiar ,vith the ,vork 
that can best be done by each branch of the service. 


EYOLUTIONIS
L 
If we look upon scholars, historians, students of 
physical science, and abstract philosophers, as so 
Inany branches of the great army of knowledge which 
has been fighting its ,yay for centuries for the con- 
quest of truth, it nlight be said, if we lnay follo\v up 
our c0l11parison a little further, that the light cavalry 
of physical science had lately n1ade a quick 1110Ve- 
ment in advance, and detached itself too much from 
the support of the infantry and heavy artillery. The 
charge was nUlde against the old ilnpr
gnable fortress, 
tlH
 Origin of Life, and to judge froni the victorious 
hurrahs of the assaulting squadron, \ve n1ight ha.ve 
thought that a breach had at last been effected, and 
that the keys to the long hiJden secrets of creation 
and developn1ent had been surrenderedo As the gen- 
eral comn1an(ling this attack, we all recognize :\11'. 
Darwin, supported by a brilliant Rtaff of dashing 
officers, and if ever general \vas ,veIl chosen for vic- 
tory, it was the author of the" Origin of Species." 
rfhere ,vas indeed for a time a sanguine hope, 
shared by 11lany a brave soldier, that the old ,varfare 
of the ,vorld ,vould, in our tilne, be crowned ,vith 
success, that \ve should kno\v at last ,,-hat w... arp, 
\vhence we canle, and whith...r \ve go ; that, bt>ginning 
,vith tlw silnplpst elell1entary substances, \ve shouhl 
bp ahle to foHow the process of c0l11bination and ,li- 
yision, leading Ly nUlllberless and ilnptjrcpptiLle 
changps fro1l1 the lowest Bathyhios to tlull hi
1lPHt 
Ilypsibios, and that we 
hould succeed in establishing 
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by incontrovertible facts ,vhat old sages had but 
gl1essed
 vizo, that there is nowhere anything hard 
and specific in nature, but all is flLHving and gro\ving, 
w"ithout an efficient cause or a deternlining purpose, 
unùer the sway of circunlstances only, or of a self- 
created environlnent. nÚVTU píÎ.. 
But that hope is no longer so loudly and confi- 
dently expressed as it was sonle years ago. For a 
tinle all seenled clear and sinlple. 'Ve began with 
Protoplasln, ,vhich anybody might see at the bottoln 
of the sea., developing into Moneres, and we ended 
\vith the binlanous manlnlal called Homo, \vhether 
sapiens or insipiens, everything between the two be- 
ing matter of ilnperceptible developlnent. 


DIFFICULTIES IN EVOLUTIONISMo 
The difficulties began ,vhere they generally begin, 
at the beginning and at the end. Protoplasm ,vas a 
nanle that produced at first a soothing effect on the 
inquisitive nlilld, but \vhen it \vas asked, \vhence that 
power of developlnent, possessed by the Protoplasln 
\vhich begins as a 110neres and ends as Honlo, but 
entirely absent in other Protoplasln, which resists all 
mechanical manipulation, and never enters upon or- 
ganic growth, it \vas seen that the problenl of de- 
velopnlent had not been solved, but only shifted, and 
that, instead of simple Protop1asnl, very peculiar 
kinds of Protoplaslll \vere required, ,vhich under ciJ'- 
Cl1111stances nlight becoIne and remain a l\Ioneres, and 
under circunlstances might become and relnain Ifulno 
fOl'L'Vero That \vhich deternlinetl Protoplasln t.o enter 
upon its nlarvelous career, the first KWOÛV ÙKlV1]TÓI', re- 
malnpù as unknown as ever. It was open to call it 
an internal and unconscious, or an external and con- 
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scious po,ver, or both together: physical, metaphysi- 
cal, and religious mythology ,vere left as free as ever. 
'rhe Lest proof of this we find in the fact tha.t 
Ir. 
l)arwin hirwseIf retained his belief in a personal Cre- 
ator, ,,-hile IIaeckel denies all necessity of adlnitting 
a consci(}us agent; and Von HartInanll l sees in what 
is called the philosophy of evolutionisl11 the strongf:-'st 
confirnlation of ideaJisln, "all developInent being in 
truth but the realization of the unconscious reason of 
the creative idea." 


GLOTTOLOGY AND EVOLUTIONIS:\I. 
'Vhile the difficulty at the beginning consists in 
this that, after all, nothing can be developed except 
,vhat was enveloped, the difficulty at the end is this 
that sonlething is supposed. to be dpveloped that was 
not enveloped. It 'vas here ,vhere I thought it be- 
canle IllY duty to draw 1\11'. Darwin's attention to 
difficulties ,vhich he had not suspected at all, or. 
,vhich, at all events, he had allowl'd hinlself to un- 
der-valueo :\11'. Darwin had tried to prove that there 
,vas nothing to prevent. us fron1 adlnitting a possible 
transition froln the brute to l11a.n, as far as tlwir 
physical structure ,vas concerned, and it was natural 
that hp should wish to believe that the saine applied 
to their Inental capacities. N O\V, ,vhatever diffprclIce 
of opinion there Inight be anlong philo
opht:'rs as to 
the classification :uHI n:uning of tlu.)s(:) capaeitips, and 
as to any l'lH1imclItal'Y traces of them to be dis('ovpl"t'll 
in aniIllals, tl""1"p had always bpl)n a. nnivt'rsal ('()Il- 
sent that langnage was a distingui
hing l'haraeteristic 
of Inall. \rithout inquiring what was implipd by 


1 See u \"Cry rt
markahlc article by Von Ibrtmsnß on Ihcckel, in the 
Deutscl,e Run /sdwu, J Illy, 1875, 
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language, so much ,vas certain, that language ,vas 
sonlething tangible, present in every Ulan, absent in 
every brute. Nothing, ther
fore, \vas more natural 
than that l\fr. J)arwin should wish to show that this 
,vas an error: that language was nothing specific in 
n1an, but had its antecedents, ho,vev
r illlperfect, in 
the signs of comn1Ullication alllong aninutls. Influ- 
enced, no dOll bt, by the ,vorks of SOBle of his friends 
and relatives on the origin of language. he thought 
that it had been proved that our \vords could be de- 
rived directly frOln in1itative and interjectional 
soundso If the Science of Language has proved 
anything, it has proved that this is not the case. 
'Ve know that, with certain exceptions, about ,vhich 
there can be little controversy, all our words are de- 
rived fron1 roots, and that everyone of these roots is 
the expression of a general concept. "vVilhout roots, 
110 language; ,vithout concepts, no roots,O' these are 
the two pillars on ,vhich our philosophy of language 
stands, and \vith which it falls. 



lR. vVEDGvVOOD'S DICTIONARYo 
Any ,vord taken from 
Ir. vVedgwood's Dictionary 
,vill sho\v the difference bebveeu those who derive 
words directly fronl in1Ïtative and interjectional sounds, 
and those who do not. For instance, s. v. to plunge, 
\ve r
ad : - 


,. Fr. plon.r;cr Duo plotsen, plnn.'
..
en, plonzcn, to fall into the 
water - Kit. ; plOfsCll, aI:-:o to faU 
uddpnly on the gronndo The 
ori
in, like that of plump, is a representation of the noise made 
by the fall. Swiss Munf.<;c!ten, the sound of a thick heavy body 
fal1ing into the watero" Under plump we read, ,. that the radi{'a.l 
image is the sound maùe by a compact body falling into the 
water, or of a mass of wet falling to t.he ground. He ,I;mit den 
sten in't water, plump! seg dat, 'He threw the stone into the 
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water; it cried plump!' Plumpen, to make the noise represented 
by plump, to fall with such a noise, ctco, etc., etco" 
All this sounds extren1ely plausible, and to a man 
not specially conversant \vith linguistic sttH1ies, far 
Il}ore plausible than the real ety 1110logy ùf the word. 
'1'0 plunge is, no doubt, as )11'. \Vedgwood says" the 
French plongpr" but the French plonge1- is plu1ìlbica1-e, 
,vhile in Italian piombare is cadere a piornbo, to fall 
straight like the plun1111eto 'fo plunge, therefore, has 
nothing to do ,vith the splashing sount! of heavy bot!ies 
falling into the water, but with the concept of straight- 
llPSS" here synlbolized by the plUilllllet. 
This case, however, \vould only sho\v the disregard 
of historical facts with ,vhich the onoInatopæic school 
has bepn so frequently and so justly charged. But 
as ,ve cannot trace plllrnbuJ11" or p.óÀvßoç, or Old Slav. 
olovo with any certainty to a. root such as JJull, to be 
soft, let us take another ,vord, such as feathero IIere, 
again, we find that 1\lr. "r edgwooù connects it with 
such ,vords as Bav. jledern" Duo vlederen, to Hap, flut- 
ter, the los
 of the 1 being eXplained by such words as 
to splutter and to spnttero \Ve have fir
t tu note the 
disn'gard of historical facts, for afeat}w1- is 00 II. ('0 
feduJ"a, Sk. pat-tra, Gro 7rTEpÓV for íTETEpCW, all c.leri ved 
froB1 a root pat, to f:ly, from \vhich \ve have also penna, 
old pesna, 7rf.T-o/J-at, peto, Ùnpetus, etc. 'fhe root pat 
expres
e8 violent n10tion, and it is specialized into up- 
,varù Illotion, 7rf.TOpa, 1 fly; duwn ward Illotion, 
k. 
pa tati, he falls; t!l}(l onward IllntioH, as in Latin 
peto, impetus, etc. Feather, therpfore, as derivpd 
frolH this root, was concpi \
e(l as the instfillnen t of fly- 
ing, and was ncvcr intended to illiitate the noise of 
Duo vlederen, tù flutter, a.nù to flap. 
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MY LECTURES ON MRo DAR'VIN'S PHILOSOPHY OF 
LANGUAGEo 
As this want of historical treatInent among onOlna- 
topæic philologists has freq uentl y been d \velt on by 
111yself and others, these instances Inay suffice to lllark 
the difference between the school so ably and po\ver- 
fully represented by }\{r. \Vedgwood, and the school 
of I3opp, to \vhich I and 1110st cOlnparative philologists 
helong. It \vas in the llalne of that school that I ven- 
tured to address my protest to the school of evolution- 
ists, reminding them of difficulties, which they had 
either ignored altogether, or, at all events, greatly 
undervalued, and putting our case before them in such 
a forn1 that even philosophers, not conversant with 
the special researches of philologists, might gain a 
clear insight into the prp.sent sta.te of our science, and 
forln their opinion accordingly. 
In doing this I thought I was sinlply performing a 
duty ,vhich, in the present state of divided and sub- 
divided labor, has to be performed, if ,ve ,vish to pre- 
vent a useless ,vaste of lifeo However different our 
pursuits Inay be
 ,ve an belong, as I said before, to the 
saBle al'lny, \ve all have the saIne interests at heart, 
,ve are bound together by,vhat the French ,vould call 
the strongest of all solidarities, the love of trutho If 
I had thought only of nlY o,vn fellow-laborers in the 
fielJ of the Science of Language, I should not have 
('ollsidered that there was any necessity for the three 
Lectures which I delivered in 187
 at the Royal In- 
stitution. In Iny first course of Lectures on the Sci- 
ence of Language (1861), delivered before Evolution- 
iSl11 had assllll1ed its present ùinlensions, I had alrpady 
expresseJ ITlY conviction that langllage is the one great 
barrier between the brute and InaHo 
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"l\Ian s!waks," I said, "and no brute has ever utterf'd a word. 
Language is something more palpable than a fold of the brain or 
an angle of the 
k ullo 1t admits of no cavilin.
, and no process 
uf natural seledion will ever distill 
i6nific<l.nt words out of the 
notes of birds or the cries of bea
tso" 


No scholar, 'so far as I kno\v, has ever controverted 
any of these statclnents. But \vhen E;olutionis,n be- 
c
tlne, as it fully deserved, the absorbing interest of 
all students of nature, ,vhen it was supposed that, if a 
l\Ioneres could t1evelop into a 
Ian" Bo\v-woW and 
Pooh-pooh Jnight \vell have develop
d by inlpercep- 
tible degrees iuto Greek anù Latin, I thought it was 
time to state the case for the Science of Language and 
its bearing on sOlne of the problenls of Evolutionisnl 
JlI0re fully, and I gladly a(
cepted the invitation to. 
lecture once Jnore on this subject at the Royal Institu- 
tion in 1873. 1\ly objpf't was no n10re than a. state- 
Jllent of facts, showing that the results of the Science 
of Language did not at present tally ,vith the results 
of E\.olutionislll" that words could no longer be de- 
riyetl directly froin ilnita.tive and interjectional sounds, 
that bet\veen these sound
 and the first beginnings of 
language, in the technical sense of the word, a barrier 
had been discovered, J'Ppresellteù by what ,ve call 
I{onts" and that, as far as we kno\v, no attenlpt. not 
even the faintest, has e\'pr been Blade by any anilnal" 
except 11lan, to approach or to cross that harl'ipr. I 
,vent one step furthpro I showed that Roots were 
,vith 1Han the enl bodinlents of gPBPral concepts, and 
that the only \vay in which Ulan rpalizerl genpral con- 
cepts" \va
 hy I1lpans of thosp roots, au(] wordR tlcrived 
frum root
. I therefore argul>(l as follows: 'V (' du 
not know anything and cannot possihly kno\v any- 
thing of the 1nind of a..imals: thpl'efon', the proper 
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attitude of the philosopher ,vith regard to the mental 
cêtlJaeities of aninlals is one of c0111plete neutrality. 
For all ,ve kno\v, the mental capacities of anitl1aJs tHay 
be of a higher order than our O'Vll, as their sensuous 
capacities certainly are in many cases. All this, how- 
ever, is guesswork; one thing only is certain. If we 
are right that man realizes his conceptual thought by 
Bleans of ,vords, derived fron1 roots, and that no an- 
inlal possesses words derived from roots, it follòws, 
not indeed, that anirnals have no conceptual thought 
(in saying this, I ,vent too far), but that their con- 
ceptual thought is different in its realized shape froin 
our own. 
FroIn public and private discussions ,vhich follo\ved 
. the delivery of nlY lectures at the Royal Institution 
(an abstract of then1 ,vas published in "Fraser's 
l\Iagazine," and republished, I believe, in Aluerica), 
it becanle clear to me that the object .which I had in 
vie,v had been fully attained. General attention 
had been ronsed to the fact that at all events the Sci- 
ence of Language had sonlething to say in the Illatter 
of Evolutionisln, and I kno,v that those ,vhon1 it Bl0st 
concerned ,vere turning their thoughts in good ear- 
nest to the difficulties ,vhich I had pointed onto I 
wanted no more, and I thought it best to let the 
matter fern1ent for a time. 


:MRo GEORGE DAR'VIN'S ARTICLE IN THE "CONTE:MPO- 
RARY REVIE'Vo" 
But what "vas Iny surpise ,vhen I found that a gen- 
tlelnan who had acquired considerable notoriety, not 
indeed by any special and original resparches in COll1- 
parative Philology, but by his repeated atternpts at 
vilifying the works of other scholars, Professor 'Vhi t- 
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ney, bad st>nt a paper to :ßfr. Dar\vin, intended to 
thro\v discredit on the stateluents which I had reconl- 
Inended to his serious considpration. I did not kno\v 
of 
hat paper till an abstract of it appeared in the 
"Contenlporary Revie,v," signed George Darwin, 
and ,vritten with the avowed purpose of discrediting 
the statements ,vhich I had Inade in 111Y Lecture at 
the Royal Institution. If Professor 'Yhitney's appeal 
had been addressed to scholars only, I should gladly 
have left them to judge for thenlselves. But as 
lr. 
Darwin, Jro, \vas prevailed upon to stand sponsor to 
Professor 'Vhitney's last production, and to lend to 
it, if not the ,veight, at least the lustre of his nalne, I 
could not, without appearing ul1courteol1s, let it pass 
in silence. I aln not one of those who believe that 
truth is luuch advanced by public controversy, and I 
have carefully esche\ved it during the ,vhole of 111Y 
literary career. But if I had left Professor 'Vhit- 
ney's assertions una.nswered, I could IJardly have COIH- 
plained, if 1\11'. Dar\vin, Sro, .and the many excellent 
8avant.
 ,vho share his views, had iUlagined that I had 
represented the difficulties ,vhieh the students of lan- 
guage feel \vith regard to aninlals dev(-.loping a 
language, in a false light; that in f
ict, instead of 
,vishing to assist, I had tried to impede the onward 
nlareh uf our brave arlny. I ha.ve that faith in oi. 7i
pì 
J)arwin, that I believe tlll->Y \vant honest advice, frollt 
,vhatev
r qnarter it Inay COlne, and I tlwr
fore ,vas 
persuaded to deviatp for Ollce frotH tny usual conrse, 
and, by answering 8eriatÍ1n every objeetion raise(l by 
l)rofe
sor \Vhitney, to show that tllY advice had been 
tenJerpd bonâ fide, that I had not spoken in the char- 
actl'r of a. Rl-'ecial pleader, but bimply and 
olely as a 
Juan of truth. 
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:MY ANSWEU TO MRo DAR\VINo 
1\ly "Answer to 1\11'. Darwin" appeared in the 
" Contenlporary H.evie\v" of N ovelnber, 1874, and if 
it had only elicited the letter which I received frorn 
1\11'. Darwin, Sro, I should have been alnply repaid 
for the tron ble I had taken in the nuttter. 
It produced, however, a still more inlportant result, 
for it elicited from the AnIerican assa.ilant a hasty 
rejoinder, \vhich opened the eyes even of his best 
friends to the utter \veakness of his case. Professor 
'Vhitney, hilllself, had evidently not expected that I 
should notice his assault. He had challenged n1e so 
often before, and I had never answered hiln. '\Vhy, 
then, should I bave replied no\v? My ans\ver is, 
because, for the first tillIe, his charges had been 
countersigned by another. 
I had not even read his books before, and he 
bhunes me severely for that neglect, bluntly asking 
]11e, why I had not re
id then1. That is indeed a. 
q ue
tion extrernely difficult to answer without appear- 
ing to be rude. Ho\vever, I Il1ay say this, that to 
kno\v what books one nlust read, and what books one 
lnay safely leave unread, is an art which, in these 
. days of literary fertility, every student has to learn. 
'\Ve know on the \vhole \vhat each scholar is doing, 
\ve kno\v those who are engaged in specia.l and orig- 
inal w()rk
 and we 0 are in duty bound to read what- 
ever they writeo This in t.he present state of Com- 
parative Philology, when independent work is being 
done in every country of Europe, is as much as any 
man can do, nay, often more than I feel able to do. 
But then, on the other hand.. \ve clailll the liberty of 
lea.ving uncut other books in our science, \vhich, how- 
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ever entertaining they nlay be in other respects, are 
not likely to contain any ne\V factso In doing this, 
,ve run a risk, but \ve cannot lu-'lp it. 
A Ild lpt UlC ask Profpssor 'Vhitney, if hy chance he 
h:ul openl'd a hook and alighted on tlw following 
passage, \voulù he have reaù llluch lnore? 
,- Take as instances lwme and lwmely, scarce and scarcely, 
direct and directly, lw
t and lusty, llaugltt amI naughty, clerk and 
· clergy, afor[}e and a forgery, candid and candidate, lwspital and 
lw...pita!ity, idiom anù idiocy, aligM and deligM, etc." 
Is thpre any philologist, conlparative or otherwise, 
,vho JoeH not know that light, thp Gothic liultath, is 
connected ,vith the Latin lucere
. that to delight is 
connected ,vith Latin delector, Old .French de/eiter, 
and with Latin de-lie-ere 
o ,vhile to alight is of Teu- 
tonic origin, antI connected with Gothic leihts, Latin 
levi,\(, San.",krit la[Jhus? 
But thpu, Professor \Vhitnf-'Y continues, when at 
laRt he had forced Dle to read SOBle of his ,vritings, 
why di(] I not read thenl carefully? \Vhy did I read 
l\fro Dar\vin's artil'le in the "Cont
mpol'ary Hevie\v" 
ouly, and not his own in an AlTIPrican journal "! 
N O\V }lPre I {ppl sOluewhat 
uilty: still I ('an offer 
SOBle ex('use. 1 did not reaù ProfPHsor \Vhitnpy's 
rpply in the AIn{-'rican origina.l, first, because I could 
not get it in tilne; secondly, because I only fplt 
bonnll to answer the argnnlpnts which :\11'0 I)arwin 
had adoptp(l as his own. Looking at thp original 
ariich' aftel',var<lR, I fonnd that I hat! not. bppn PI1- 
tirely wrong. 1 see that 1\11"0 Darwin has used a ypry 
,vise discretion in his selection, and I lnay now t
ll 
Profpssor 'Yhitl1PY that hp ought rpally tl) be ex- 
tren1t
ly gra h.fnl that nothing ex('ept ,,,hat 1\11"0 Dar-- 
win had approveù of, was placpd hpfo1't" the English 
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readers of the "Contemporary Review," and there- 
fore answered by nle in the sanle j ourllal. 


THE PHENICIAN ALPHABET. 
Other charges, ho,vever, of neglect and carelessness 
on Iny part in reading Professor Whitney's ,vritings, 
I can llleet by a direct negative. AIl10ng the lllore 
glaring nlistakes of his lectures ,vhich I had pointed 
out, ,vas this, that fifteen years after llougé's dis- 
covery, Professor \Yhitney still speaks of "the Phe- 
nician alphabet as the ultinlate source of the \yol'ld's 
alphabetso" Professor \Vhitlley answers: "If Pro- 
fessor 
[üller had reaù nlY twelfth lecture he ,vonld 
have found the derivative nature of the Phenician 
alphabet fully discussed." \Vhen I read thi::;, I felt a 
pang, for it ,vas quite true that I had not rl'ad that 
lecture. I sa,v a note to it, in which Professor \Yhit- 
ney states that the sketch of the history of ,vriting 
contained in it ,vas based on Steinthal's adlnirable 
essay on the" Developnlent of \Vriting," and being 
acquainted ,vith that, I thought I could dispense ,vith 
lecture No. 12. However, as I thought it 
trallge 
that there should be so glaring a contradiction be- 
t,veen two lectures of the saIne course, that in one 
the Phenician alphabet should be represented as the 
ultilnate source, in another as a derivative alphabet, I 
set to ,vork and read lecture No. 12. \ViU it be be- 
lipved that there is not one ,vord in it about l{uugé's 
discovery, published, as I said, fifteen years ago, that 
the old explanation that Aleph stood for an ox, Beth 
for a house, Gimel for canlel, Daletl" for door, is 
sinlply repeated, and that sinlÎlarities are detected be- 
. tween the fonlls of the letters and the figures of the 
objects whose nalnes they bear? Therefore of t,vo 


. 
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things one, either Professor vYhitney \",as totally 
ignorant of what has been published on this subject 
during the last fifteen )lears by Rougé, father and son, 
by Brugsch, Lenorlnant and others, or he thought he 
ll1ight safely charge nle ,vith having nlisrepresenteJ 
hinl, because neither I nor anyone else ,vas likely to 
read. lecture No. 12. 
After this instance of what Professor "Thitney con- 
siders perIlIissible, r need hardly say nlore; but hav- 
ing been cited by hil11 before a tribunal which hardly 
knows file, to substantiate ,vhat I had asserted in IHY 
"Answer to l'rfr. Darwin," it may be better to go 
manfully through a most distasteful ta.sk, to ans\ver 
seriatim point after point, and thus to leave on record 
one of the nlost extraordinary cases of what I can only 
can Literary Daltonisln. 


LIKE AXD UNLIKEo 
I an1 accused by Professor "Thitney of having read 
his lectures carelessly, because I had only been struck 
by ,vLat seemed to me rppetitions froln nlY own writ- 
ings, without observing the dl'eper difference between 
his lectures and nlY own. He therefore advises nle 
to rt>ad his lectureb again. I anl afraid I cannot ùo 
that, nOI" do r spe any neceRsity for it, lwcausp though 
I was cprtainly staggered by a nUlnber of coincidences 
between his lectures and nlY own, I ,vas perfectly 
aware that they differed frolll each oth
r IllOI'e than I 
eareù to say. I irnagin
d I had convpyed thi
 as 
dearly as I couhl, ,vithout saying anything offensive, 
by observing that in many places his argulllents 
RPc>nlP<1 to IllP like an in 11prfN-! fllrJll{, on a 1JlOti11f) taken 
frolH Iny IpcturPRo Hut if 1 \va
 not sutli('iplltly out- 
HP"h('JI 011 t hat point, I :UIl quilt' ".jllillg to Illake 

ullen(ls for j L IIOW. 
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AN INVERTED :FUGUEo 
I lTIUSt give one instance at least of ,vha.t I Inean by 
an inverted fugue. 
I had laid great stress on the fact that, though ,va 
are accustorned to speak of language as a thing by 
itself, language after aU is not sOlnething indepeullent 
and substantial, but, in the first instance, an a.ct, aud 
to be studied as such. Thus I said (p. 51) : - 
"To speak of language as a thing by itself, as living a life of 
its own, as growing to maturity, proùucing offspring, anù d)'ing 
away, is sheer mythologyo" 
Again (p. 58) :- 


"Language exists in man, it lives in being spoken, it dics 
with each worù tbat is pronounced, and is no longer beard." 


vVhen I caIne to Professor vVhitney's Second Lec- 
ture, and read (p. 35) : - 


"Language has, in fact, no existence save in the minds and 
mouths of those w 110 use it," 
I felt pleasantly reminded of what I kne\v I had said 
sonlewhere. But ,vhat was lny surprise, when a fe\v 
lines further on I read: - 


" This truth is sometimes explicitly denied, and the oppo!'ite 
doctrine is set up, that language has a life and growth independ- 
ent of its 
peakers, with which men cannot interfereo A 
reCl'nt popular writer (Professor l\lax 1\lülIer) asserts that, 
'although there is a continuous cbange in langua
e, it is not in 
the power of man eithcr to produce or to prevent it. 'V l' Uli
ht 
think as wdl of ('hanO'inO' the la'
s which control the ('irculatioll 
o 0 
of our blood, or of adding an inch to our hl'ight, as of altering 
the laws of speech, or inventing new words according to Ollr own 
pleasure o ' " 
I-Io,v is one to fight against sueh attacks? 1'hn 
very words ,vhich Professor \\",'hibwy haù paraphras(>d 
hefore onl , ... suLstitutino- 
.. skull" for" hei('ht " and 
'., b '=' , 
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by which I had tried to prove" that languages are 
not the artful creations of individuals," a.re turned 
against lTIe to show that, because I denied to any sin- 
gle individual the po,ver of changing language ad lib'i- 
tum, I had set up the opposite doctrine, vizo that lan- 
gnage has a life and gro,vth independent of its speak- 
ers. 
Does Professor \Vhitney believe that any attentive 
reader can be taken in by such artifices? Suppose I 
bad said that in a well-organized republic no indi- 
vidual can change the la,vs according to his plpasllre, 
,vould it follo\v that I held the opposite doctrine, that 
Jaws have a life and growth independent of the law- 
giver? The simile is ,vea.k, because an individual 
may, under very peculiar CirCUlTIstances, change a la\v 
according to his plpasure: but ,vpak as it is, I hnpp it 
will convince Professor 'Yhitney that Fornla.l Logic 
is not altogether a useless study to a Professor of 
Linguistics. I only wonder .what Professor 'Vhitney 
would have said if he had been able to find in nlY 
Lectures a dpfinition of language Cp. 46), worthy of 
Friedrich Schlegel, vizo : - 
"Language, like an organic body, is no mere aggregate of 
similar particles; it is a complex of related and mutually helpful 
partso " 
And again:- 
" The rise, development, decline, and extinction of language 
are like the birth, increase, decay, and death of a living crea- 
ture, " 


In thpsc po
ti('al uttpranc
s of Professor 'VhitJu'y's 0 
we have an outbreak of philological 111ytholng,v of a 
very sf'rious naturp, ancl this lnany years after I had 
utterf'd 111,V '\":lrllillg' that H to spt.ak pf languagp a
 a. 
thin u ' h v it:self as livillO o a. life ()f it
 0\\ n as oTuwillO' 
t)"' , b , b b 
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to Inaturity, producing offspring, and dying a,vay, is 
sheer Inythology" (I. p. 51). 


REPETITIONS AND VARIATIONS. 
It is, no doubt, quite natural that in reading Pro- 
fessor \Vhitney's leetures I should have been struck 
more forcibly than others by coincidences, ,vhich 
have reference not only to general argunlents, but 
even to nlodes of expression and illustrations. I had 
pointed out SOIne of these verbal or slightly disguised 
coincit1ences ill Iny first article, but I could add many 
moreo As we opt:'11 the book, it begins by stating 
that the Science of Languagp is a 1110dern science, 
that its gro\vth ,vas analogous to that of other sci- 
ences, that fron1 a ll1ere collection of faets it a.dvall('ed 
to classification, and froln thence to inducti\Te reason- 
ing on language. \Ve are told that ancient nations 
cOll:oìidert'd the languagos of their neighbors as nlerely 
barbarous, that Christianity changed that view, that 
a sttllly of {}reek, Latin, and Hebrew ,videned the 
horizon of scholars, and that at present no dialect, 
however rude, is ,vithout importance to the students 
of the Science of Language. Next C01118S the inlpor- 
tance of the discovery of Sanskrit, a.l1d a challenge for 
a place anlong the l'f"cognized sciences in favor of our 
ne,v SCIence. 
N ow I ask anyone who may have read my Lec- 
t.ures, whether it ,vas not very natural that I should 
be 
trnek ,vith a certain silllilarity between lIlY uld 
course of lectures on the Science of Language, and 
the lectures delivpred soon after on the Science of 
Language at 'Vashington? But I \vas not blind to 
the lliffereuces, and I never wislIe{l to claill1 as nlY 
own what was origiual ill the Anlerican Look. 
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For instance, ,,-hen the Alnerica.n Professor says 
that one of the nlost important problell1s is tu find 
out" I-Io\v we l('arn English," ] ðaid at once, " l'ha.t. '8 
his ane ; " and whcn after leading us frotH luother to 
granduIothcl', and grcat-gl'andn1other, he eu(ls ,vit h 
Adan1, and says: - 


" It is only the first man before whom cvery beast of the field 
amI cvpry fowl of the air mu
t present itself, to f:ce what he will 
('all it; ami whatcver he calls any lidng creature, tha.t i:, the 
name thereof, not to himself alone, but to his family and de- 
sl'l'ndants, who are content to style eaeh as thcir father had 
done before thelllo" 


I 0 1 0 " TI t ' I 0 " 
Ral( ag;un, la S 118 anc. 
'\Tht'll afterwards we read about the large and 
slnall l1Ul11ber of ,vorùs used hy different ranks and 
classes, and by different writers, ,vhen ,ve COlne to 
the changes in English, the phonetic changes, tu phu- 
netics in g'pn('raL to changt.'s of 111paning, etco, ft'\v, I 
think, will fail tu lwrcpivt' what I naturally ppl'ceivpd 
11l0st strongly, "the leaves of lueluory rl1
tling in the 
darko" I perceived even such accidental rPlninis- 
cences as: - 
Old Prus
ian leaving behind a brief catechism 
(po :!15), ana, 
Old ])rusfi;an leal,ing behind an old catechism, 
(po 
no) ; 
Fri!Sian ltavin[J a literature of its own, (p. 211), 
and the 
Frii3illll
 llaving a literature of their own (po 178), 
though, of COun;(', no other rl'adl'r could possihly 
pPl'ceivl' sHch unilnportant coinci(}pnees. rrlH'sf', 110 
don ht, were Inere accidents; but when \ve cOllsitler 
that thprp is pprhalJs no seil'ncp whi(.h adillits of Inore 
varied illustration than the Sdenec of Langnagp, 
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then to find page after page the sanle instances which 
one had collected one's self, certainly left the Í1npres- 
sion that the soil fronl ,vhich these AUleriean leetur
s 
sprang, ,vas chiefly alluvial. Of course, as Professor 
\Vhitney has acknowledged his indebtedness to me 
for th
se illustrations, I have no c0111plaint to nlake, I 
only protest against his ingratitude in rt'prest>nting 
such illustrations as 1l1ere by-\vork. For the pnrpose 
of teaching and placing a difficult subject into its 
proper light, illustrations, I think, are hardly less 
important than arguments. In order to sho\v, for 
instance, in ,vhat sense Chinese nlay be called a par- 
ler enfantin, I had said: - 
" If a child says up, that up is to his mind, Iloun, verb, adjec- 
tive, all in oneo It means, I want to get up on my mother's 
lapo" 
'Vhat has Professor \Vhitney to say on the same 
subject? 
" It is thus that, even at present, children begin to talk; a 
radical word or two means in their mouths a whole sentence; up 
signifies 'Take me up into your lapo' " 
Enough of this, if not too luuch. Perhaps a thou- 
sand yea.rs hence, if any of our books survive so long, 
the question ,vhether 111Y lectures ,vere written Ly 
nlJ'self, or by an American scholar settled in Ger- 
many, may exercise the critical acunH:
n of the philol- 
ogists of the future. 


LECTURES PRINTED IN ENGLAND ALSOo 
But I see there is one lTIore charge of carelessness 
brought against Ine, and as I pro111isec1 to answer 
everyone, I 111Ust at least 111ention it. 
" lIe has not even úbservcd that my L{>('tures are printed and 
published in England, and nut only in America." 
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"Thy I ought to have observed this, I do not un- 
derstand. 'V oul(l it have sprved as all a(l vertise- 
111PUt? Should I have said that the author resided 
in Canada to secure his book against the inlminent 
danger of piracy in England? Or does Professor 
\VbitllCY suspect here too, one of those sinister in- 
fluences which he thought had interfered \\'ith the 
sale of his books in England? IIowever, ,vhatever 
sin of onlission I have cOl1nnitted, 1 an1 quite willing 
to apologize, in order to proceed to gra.ver loatters. 


THE SCIESCE OF LANGUAGE AS OKE OF TIlE PHYS- 
lC.AL SCIEXCESo 
f stand charged next not only ,vith having read 
Professor \\"'hitnpy's ,vritings in too cursory a Inanner, 
but with actually having InisLoepresented his views 
on the q llestion, so often discussed of late, whether 
the Science of Language should be rf'ckoned one of 
the historical or one of the physical scipnees. Let us 
look at the facts:- 
I had tried to sho,v in my very first Lecture in 
,,,hat sense the Science of Language nlight properly 
be ('aIled a physica.l, and in ,vhat spnse it Inight be 
callpd an historical science. I had given full weig-ht 
to the al:gllmcnts on either side, Leeausp T fplt that, 
o,ving to the twofold nature of Ulan, Innch Blight be 
said ,vitl
 perfpet truth for one or the other view. 
\Vhen I look Lack on what 1 wrote Inany years ago, 
after having carefully weighpd all that has been writ. 
ten on the subject during thp last fiftepn ypars, I :un 
glad to finù that [ call rppeat cvpry word I tllPll 
,vl"ote, ,vithullt a singlp l'hallgp or (l'lalifi('atiollo 


" TIlt' proc('
s " I sail} (p. 4H), "throu
h "hich lan
uagc if! 
scttll'(l and 1tn
cttled, combint.s In one the two oppo:-ite ell'ment
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of necessity and freewillo Though the individual seems to be 
the prime mover in producing new words and new grammat.ical 
forms, he is so only after his individuality has been merged in 
the common action of the family, tribe, or nation to which he 
IJelongso He can do nothing by himself, and the first impulse 
to a new formation in language, though given h.1J an iruliddual, is 
mostly, if not always, given without premeditation, nay, uncon- 
sciously. The individual, as such, is powerless, and the results 
apparently produced by him, depend on laws beyond his con- 
trul, and on the coöperation of all those who form togethl'r 
with him one class, one body, or one organic whole, But 
thong]} it is easy to show that language cannot be changed or 
moulded by tIw taste, the fancy, or genius of man, it is never- 
tllCless through the instrumentality of man alone that language 
can be changedo" 


N ow I ask any reader of 1\11'. 'Vhitney's Lectures, 
,vhether he has found in them anything in achlition 
to what I had said on this subject, anything nlateri- 
ally or even in form, differing fron1 it. He speaks 
indeed of the actual 
ulditi()ns Blade by individuals to 
la.nguage, but he treats them, as I did, as rare ex- 
cpptions Cp. 32), and I cannot help thinking that 
when he \vrote Cp. 52) : - 
"Lang:uages are almost as little the work of man as is the 
form of his t'kull, the outlines of his face, the construction of hi
 
arm and band," 


he was sinlply paraphrasing ,vhat I had said, though, 
as will be seen, far 1110re cautiously than illY .A.1ner- 
iean colleague, because my renlttl'ks referred to the 
la,vs of language only, not to language as a ,vhole (p. 
4- 7) : - 


" \Ve might think as well of changing the laws which con- 
trol the circulation of our blood, or of adding an inch to our 
height, as of altering the laws of speech, anù inventing ncw 
words, accm-ding to ow. own pleasureo" 


1 cannot hope to cOlJvince 
rr. ,\ThitllPY, for aft('r 
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I had tried to explain to hiln, \vhy I considered the 
question \v hether the Scicnce of Language is to be 
classed as a physical or an historical science, as 
clliefly a question of technical t..lefinition, hè replies: - 
" That I shoulcl probably con
ider it as more than a matter 
of terminolo
y or technical definition whether our scicn
e is an 
hbtorical science, because men, make language, or a I'h)"
ica.l sci- _ 
ence, because men do nolmake /arl!Jllngeo" 
Everybody \vill see that to attcnlpt a serious argu- 
ment 011 such conditions, is simply inlPossible. 
If Professor 'Vhitney can produce one single pass- 
age in all nlY writings where I said that 'men do not 
'nlake language, I prolni:se to \vrite no Inure on lan- 
guage at all. I see no\v that it is Schleicher who, ac- 
corùil1g to Professor 'Vhitney, at least, helJ. tllPse 
crude views, \vho called languages natural organisllls, 
\vhieh, \vithout being ùetcnninahle by the ,viII of nlan, 
aro:se, grew, and developed themselves, in aceorùancc 
,vith fixed hnvs, and then again grow old ana dip out; 
,vho ascribed to language that suc('ession of phenom- 
ena \vhich is \vont to be tern1pd lifp, and who accor<l- 
ingly classpd Gluttik, the Science of Languagp" as a 
natural science. These are the very opinions ".hieh, 
,vith the exception of the last, are cOIn bated in IllY 
\\TitingRo 
I undprstood perfectly \vpll ,vhat l\fro 'Yhitnpy 
nH'ant, when he, like nparly all scholars hpfore hill1, 
clainlcJ the Science of Language as an historical or 
a llloral sl'il
nl;è. l\[an is an anlphibious creature, and 
all tIlt> seienl'L's concerning Ulan, \vill be lTIOr(}, or less 
alllphiLiuus sciences. T llid not rush into print, hc- 
{'aUSp he took thp oppo:-,itp silll' to tlH
 oUP I had 
takl'Uo ()11 the contrary, having nlysplf laill grpat 
stress on the fact that language \vas not to bl\ treated 
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as an artful creation of the individual, I ,vas glad that 
the artistic eleIllellt in language, such as it is, should 
have found so eloquent an advocate. But I confess, 
I ,vas disappointeù when I sa\v that, ,vith the excpp- 
tion of a few pnrely 
entilncntal protests, there was 
nothing in 
Ir. 'Vhitney's treaÌ111ent of the subject 
that differed froln Iny own. I proved this, if not to 
his satisfaction, at least to that of others, by giving 
verbatim extracts from his Lectures, and what is the 
consequelice? As he can no longer deny his own 
,vords, he uses the only defense ,vhich reInained, he 
1l0\V accuses ITIe of garbling quotations and thus lTIis- 
representing hin1. This, of course, may be said of 
all quotations, short of reprinting a whole chapter. 
Yet to Iny mind the charge is so serions, that I feel 
in duty bound to repel it, not by ,vonls, but by 
factso 
This is the ,vay in which Professor'Vhitney tries 
to escape froln the net in ,vhich he had entangled 
hin1self. In his reply to Iny al'gulnellt he says: - 


" He chooses even more than once a sentence, in order to 
prove that I maintain an opinion, òirl'ctly from an argument in 
support of the opposite opinion; for instance, in quoting my 
words, 'that languages are almost as little the work of lllan as 
is the form of his skull,' he overlooks the preceding parts of the 
same 
entence: 'Wi opposed to the objeds which he, the lin- 
guist, foHows in his researches, and the results which he wishe:ö; 
to attain,' The whole is a part of a section which is to prove 
that the absence of reflection and consdous intent, takes away 
from the facts of lang-uage the subjective chal'ac'ter whic'h 
would otherwise belong to them as products of the voluntary 
actiono" 


Very well. We no,v have ,vhat Professor "Thit. 
ney says that he said. Let- us no\v read what he 
rea.lly said (p. 51) :- 
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"The lingui
tic stwlt'nt fep]s that he is not dealing with the 
ar!ful creations of Ì1/t/Ù.Ù/ualso 
o far as concerns the pm"poses 
for which he examincs them, and the results he would derivc 
from them, they are almost as little the work of man as is the 
form of his skullo" 


rro render "so far as concerns the pnrposes" by 
"Gpgenüber den Zwccken, die er bei seinen Untl'r- 
sllchullgen verfolgt," is a strong Ineasure. But even 
thus, the facts reInain a.s I, not as he, had stated 
theIne There ,vas no garbling on my part, but SOlne- 
thing worse than garbling on his, and all this for no 
purpose whatever, except for one which I do not like 
to suggest. As a linguistic student Professor Whit- 
ney feels ,vhat I had felt, , that we are not dealing 
,vith the artful creations of individualso' \Vhat Pro- 
fessor 'Vhitney may feel besides about language, dOE1s 
not concern us, but it does concern us, and it does 
still rnore concern hilll, that he should not endeavor 
to ilnpart to scientific language that character which, 
as liP :uhnits. it has not, vizo, that of being the very 
artful creation of an individual. 
I an1 quite \villing to adrnit, and I have done so 
before on several occasions, that I nlay have laid too 
gn
at stre:ss on those characteristics of the Science of 
Language by ,vhich it bplongs to the physical sci- 
(,Hces. I have explainpd \vhy I did so a.t the ti llH'o 
In fact tlll'se are not new qucstions. .llecause I had 
said, as !)r. Whewell had said before tne, - 


"That there are scvcl"allarge provinccs of spl"cu1ation whit.h 
{'Olll'crn subjects be1on;.;ing to man's imma.teria.l nature, and 
whieh arc governed Ly the same laws a.s sciences altogcther 
physica.l, " 


it di<l Hot follow, as Profpssor \Vhit1Hay SPt'IllS to 
think, that I regarded langllage as sOlncthing like a 
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cow or a potatoo I cannot defend myself against 
such pnerilitieso 
In reviewing Schleicher's essay, "On Darwinism 
tested by the Science of Language," I had said: - 
" It is not very creditable to the students of the Science of 
Language that there should have bet>n among them so much 
wrangling as to whether that seience is to be treated as one of 
the natural or as one of the historical scienceso They, if any 
one, ought to have seen tllat they were playing with language, 
or rather that language was playing with them, and that unless 
a proper ddinition is fir
t given of what is meant by nature and 
by natural science, the plea(ling for and against the admission 
of the Science of Language to the circle of the natural sciences, 
may be carried on ad infinitumo It i
, of course, open to any- 
body so to define the meanirrg- of nature as to exclude human 
nature, and so to narrow the sphere of the na.tural sciences, as 
to leave no place for the Science of Languageo It is also pos- 
sible so to interpret the meaning of growth that it becomes iu- 
applicable alike to the gradual formation of the earth's crust, 
and to the slow accumulation of the humus of languagco Let 
the definition of these terms be plainly laid down, and the con- 
trover
y, if it will not cease at once, will at all events become 
more fruitful. It will then turn on the ]pgitimate definition of 
such terms as nature and mind, nccessity and free-will, and it 
will have to be determined by philosophers rather than by schol- 
arso Unless appearanccs deceive us, it is not the tenùency of 
modern philosophy to i
olate human nature, and to separate it 
by impassable barriers from nature at large, but rather to dis- 
cover thc briùges which lead from one bank to the other, and to 
lay bare the hiùdcn foundations which, deep beneath the sur- 
face, connect the two opposite shoreso It is, in fact, casy to see 
that the old meùiæval ùiseussions on necessity and free-will are 
turning up again in our own time, though slightly disg-uiscd, in 
the discussions on the proper place which man holùs in the rt
alm 
of nature; nay, that the same antinomies have becn at the root 
of the controversy from the days when Greek philosophers 
maintained that language existed cþtJUE& or BÉUEt, to our own days, 
when scholars range themselves in two hostile caillps, daiming 
for the Science of Langua
e a place either a.mong the physical 
or the historical branches of knowledge." 
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And again: - 
" At all events we should never allow ourselves to forget that, 
if we speak of languages as natural Pl'oductions, and of the Sci- 
ence of Language as one of tlll' natural sciences, what we chiefly 
wi
h to say is, that languages are not produced by the free-will 
of individua.l
, and that, if they are works of art, tlwy are 
works of what may be called a natural or unconscious art - an 
art in which the individual, though he is the agent, is not a free 
agent, but checked and governed from the very first breath of 
speech by the implied coöperation of those to whom his lan- 
guage is addressed, and without whose acceptance language, 
not bcing understood, would cease to be languageo" 
In the first lecture ,vhich I delivered at Strassburg, 
I J \velt on the saIne problem, and said: - 


"There is, no doubt, in language a transition from the ma- 
terial to the spiJ"Ìtual; the raw material of language bl.longs to 
nat.ure, but the form of langua
e, that which rea.lly makes lan- 
guage, belongs to the spirito 'V ere it possible to trace human 
language directly back to natural sounds, to interjections 01' imi- 
tations, the question whether the Science of Language belon.ss 
to the 8phere of the natural or the historical sciences would at 
once be solvedo llut I doubt whether this crude "icwof the 
origin of language counts one single supporter in Germanyo 
'Vith one foot language stands, no doubt, in the realm of na- 
ture, but with the other in the realm of spirito Some years ago, 
when I thou
ht it necl'
sary to bring out as clearly as po:,
ihle 
the much ne
lected natural cleull'nt in lan
ua
e, I tried to ex- 
P lain in what sen
(> thc Science of Lanrruarre had a rirrht to be 
o .'" 0 
called the last anel the hi,rhest of the natural scienceso Bllt I 

 
need hardly sa.y that I did not lo:-e sig-ht, therefore, of the intl.l- 
lectual and hi
torical C'haracter of langua
e; anù I may here 
express my conviction that the Science of Language will Jct 
enable l1S to with
tand the extreme theories of the evolutionists, 
ancl to draw a hard ane} fast line between spirit and matter, be- 
tween JUan and bruteo" 


Professor 'Vhitney ,vill see, therefore, that all that 
can be saill, and be justly saiù, against treating the 
Scipllee of Language as a. purely physical scipnce 
'"OL. IVo 31 
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was not so new to me as he expected; nay, his 
friends n1Íght possibly tell hinl that the pro's and 
eon's of this question had been far more fully and 
fairly ,vpighed before his own lectures ,vere published 
than afterwards. A ,vriter on this subject, if he 
,vishes to ,vin new laurels, lnust do Inore than furbish 
up old weapons, and fight against monsters \vhich o\ve 
their existence to nothing but his o,vn heated Ïtnagi- 
nation. 


IS GLOTTOLOGY A SCIENCE 1 
IIis knowledge of the Gerluan language ought to 
ha,ye kept Professor 'Vhitney fl
om an insinuation 
that I had clailned for Glottulogya place anlong the 
physical sciences, because I feared that otherwise the 
title of "science" ,vould be altogether denied to Iny 
researches. No\v whatever artificial restriction nlay 
have been forced on the term" science" in English 
and Anlerican, the corresponding ternl in Gerll1an, 
1Víssenschaft, has, as yet, resisted all such violence, 
and it ,vas as a Gennan that I ventured to call 
Sprachwíssenschaft by its right nalne in English, and 
did not hesitate to speak even of a Science of l\ly- 
thology, a Science of Religion, and a Science of 
Thought. 
Finally, as to my ,vishing to silluggle in Glottol- 
ogy, and to secure for it at least sonle slllall corner in 
the circle of the Physical Sciences, I am afraid I can- 
not lay clailn to such modesty. When at the Ineet- 
ing of the British Association at Oxford in 1847, 
BUllsen elaimed the establishluent of a separate sec- 
tion for Ethnology, he said:- 


" If man is the apex of creation, it seems right on the one 
siùe, that a historical inquiry into his origin and developml'nt 
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should never be alloweù to sever itself from the general body of 
natural science, amI, in particular, from physiology 0 But on 
the otl1l'r hand, if man is the apex of creation, if he is the enù 
to which aU organic formations tcnd from the very beginning; 
if man is at once the mystl'ry and the key of natural science; if 
that is the only view of natural science worthy of our age, then 
ethnologic philology, once e
tablishcù on principles as cIear as 
the phy
iological a.re, is tlte highest br'tlnclt of that science for the 
advanccment of which this Association is instituteùo It is not 
an appendix to physiology or to anything- ebe; but its object is, 
on the contrary, capable of becoming the end and goal of the 
labors and transactions of a scientific association." 


These words of n1Y d
parted friend express better 
than anythi
g ,vhich I can say, what I meant by 
cIai nl1ng for the Science of Language and the Science 
of 1Ian, a place al110ng the physical sciences. By en- 
la.rging the definition of physical science so as to 
make it comprehend both Anthropo1og
T and Glottol- 
ogy, I thought ] was clailuing a wider scope and a 
higher dignity for physical science. The idea of call- 
ing language a vegetable, in order to smuggle it 
through the toll-bar of the physical sciences, certainly 
nev('r entered my Inind. 
'Yhen one remenlbers ho,v since 1847, man has be- 
come the central point of the discussions of the 
British Association year after year, Dunsen's words 
sound almost })rophetic, and it might have been 
guessed, even in Anlerica, that the friend and pupil 
of Dunsen 'was not likely to abate much in his claims 
for the recognition of the Science of l\1an, as the 
highest of all scienceso 
IIave I done ? Yes, I believe I have ans\\Tered 
all that required an ans'\,,"er in l\Ir. Darwin's nrticle, in 
Professor 'Vhitney's ne,v attack in the" ConteJnpo- 
rary TIcview-," and in his Lectureso But alas! there 
is still a })age bristling with challenges. 
. 
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Have I read not only his lectures, but all his con.. 
troversia.l articles ? No. rrhen I ought. 
Have I quoted any passage from his \vritings to 
prove that the lpss he has thought on a subject, the 
louder he speaks? No. Then I ought. 
Haye I proùuced 
ny proof that he \vonders that 
no one ans\vers his strictures? No. Then I ought. 
lIe actua.lly appeals to I11Y honor. '''hat can I do? 
I cannot say that I have sinee read all his contro- 
versial articles, but I have read a considerable nnnl- 
bel', and I frankly confess that on lllany points they 
have raised Iny opinion of Professor 'Vhitney's ac- 
quireJllentso It is true, he is not an original \vorker, 
but he is a hard reader, and a very stuart "Titer. The 
gall of bitterness that pervades all his \vritings, is cer- 
tainl y painful, but that concerns hill} far n10re than us. 


LANGUAGE AND THOUGHT IXSEPARABLEo 
First then, I aJn asked to explain \vhat I n1eant 
by saying that Professor "\Vhitney speaks the loudest 
on subjects on ,,,hieh he has thought the least. I 
could best explain nlY Ineaning, if I \vere to collect 
all that Professor \Vhitney has \vritten on the rela- 
tion of language to thought. He certainly gro\vs 
1110St boisterous in these latitudes, and yet he evi- 
dently has never, as yet, read up tbat subject, nay, 
he seelns convinced that \vhat has been ,vritten on it 
by such dreanlers as Locke, Schelling, Hegel, IIuln- 
boldt, Sehopenhauer, l\Iansel, and others, deserves no 
consideration whatever. 1"0 Inaintain, ,vhat every 
one of these philosophers maintains, that a conception 
cannot be entertained without the support of a ,vord, 
would be, according to the Yale Professor, tbe sheer- 
est folly (p. 125), -" part of tbat superficial. and 
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unsound philosophy which confounds a.nd identifies 
speech, thought, and reason" (p. 439). 
I can quite enter into these feelings, for I can still 
renleInber the nlental effort that is required in order 
to surrender our usual vie,v of language, a
 a luere 
sign or instrument of thought, and to recognize in it 
tlte realization of all conceptual though to A nlere 
dictionary ,,"ould, no doubt, seenl the best answpr to 
those who hold that thought and language are in
wp- 
ara.ble, and to thro\v a stout \Vebster at onr head 
Inight be considered by nw,ny as good a refutation of 
such sheer folly, as a slap in the face ,vas supposed to 
be of Berkeley's idealisln. However, Professor 'Vhit- 
ney is an assiduous reader, and I do not at all despair 
tha.t the time \vill COl1le \vhen he ,,,ill see what these 
thinkers really nlean by conceptual thought and by 
language, and I 
l1n quite prepared to hear hill1 say 
that" be had known all that long ago, that any child 
kne\v it, that it was lnere bathos, and that it \va.s 
only due to a \vant of clear and definitive exprpssion, 
or to a. want of knowledge of English, excusable in a. 
foreigner, if there haù Leen so nluch dark
ning of 
counsel hy \'"01'(18 \vithout thought." I shall then be 
told that:- 


"I consulted excellent authorities, and I workeù tJu.'se up 
with a com1l1lmùahle degree of inùustry, hut that I am wanting 
in the inner light 0 0 0 and have never gailH'd a. ct"hnprehl'nsion 
of the mo\cmcnts that go on in my own mimI, without which 
real in
ight into the relation of language tu thought is impos- 
iLlc " (po 
t;8). 


pnOFEsson PRANTL UN TIlE REFOH\r OF LOGIC. 
In ordl>r to accplerate that evpnt, may I a.dvise 
Profes:sor \Vhitney to read SOlne articles lately pub- 
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lished by Professor Prantl? Professor Pralltl is 
facile princeps an10ng G
rman logicia.ns, he is the 
author of the "History of Logic," and therefore per- 
haps even the Anlerican Profe::;sor \vill not consiùer 
hilu, as be does others \vho differ froin hiln, as quite 
ignorant of the first rules of logic! At the 111eetiug 
of the Royal AcadenlY at l\lunich, l\Iarch 6, lð.5, 
Professor Prantl claiuled perlnission, after having 
finished his "" History of Logic," to lay sonle thoughts 
for the "Reforln of Logic," before the luell1bers of 
that Acaòell1Y, the very fundall1ental principle of 
that reforlll being 


Tlte essential unity of thought and languageo 


" Realized thought, or what others might call the realization 
of the faculty of thought, exists therefore in language only, anù 
vice rersâ, every clement of language contains though to Every 
kinù of priority of real thought before its expression in lan- 
guage, is to be denied, as well as any separate existence of 
thought" (p. 1
1)0 
,. In one sense I should not deny that there is something in 
animals which in aver\' hiO"h deO"ree of elevation is called lan- 
0/ 0 0 
guage in lllano In recognition of the distance produced by this 
high degree of elevation, one can agree with ltlax l\lüller, that 
language is the true frontier between brute and man" (po 168) 0 


Or, if the Yale Professor \vants a n101'e popular 
treatnlent of the subject, he Inight read Dr. Loewe's 
essay on '" l"he Sill1ultaneityof the Genesis of Speech 
and 'rhought," also published this year. Dr. Loewe, 
too, avails hinl
elf gladly of the new results obtained 
by the Science of Language, and shows clearly that 
the origin of thought is the origin of language. 
Everyone who has to write on philosophical sub- 
ject::; in English, Gennan, and Ji"'rench, or who has to 
supl'rintend translations of \vhat he has \vritten into 
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other languagps, must kno\v how difficult it is to 
guarù always against being misunderstood, but a 
reader fmniliar \V ith his subject at once nlakes allow- 
ance for this; he does not raise clouds of dust for 
nothinO'o Observe the difference bet\veen sOlne criti 
b 
CiSl11S passed on \v hat I had said, by D l' 0 Loewe, anù 
by otherso I had said in Iny Lectures (ii. S2) : - 
" It is possible, without language, to see, to perceive, to stare 
at, to dream about things; but, without words, not even such 
simple ideas as white or black can be for a moment rea1izedo" 
J\Iy GCl'lnan transla.tor had rendered ideas by 
TTurstelluJt!len, ,vltilp I used the word in the sensp of 
concept, Begriff. Dro Loe\ve in comnlenting on this 
pa
sage says: - 
" If :\1. 1\1. maintains that Vorstellllngen, such as white and 
black, cannot be realized for a moment without words, he is 
ri
ht, hut only if by Vor.';tellung he means Begriff. And this is 
dearly his meaning, becau
e shortly before he had insisted Oil 
tlle fact that it was conceptual thought which is impos
ible with- 
out wordso "r ere we to take his worlb literally, then it woulll 
hl' wrong, for sensuous images (Sinne
bilder), such as white and 
black, do not require words for their realization. One glance at 
the p
ychieallife of animals woulù suflice to prove that sensuous 
rl'presentation (V orstellcn) can be carried out without language, 
for it. is equally certain that animals have sensuous images as 
that tlu'y ha.ve no wordso" 
rrhis is the language of a \vell-schooled philosopher, 
who cares fur truth and not for controversy, à tout 
prixo Lpt us contrast it for a. 1110lnpnt \vith the lan- 
guage of Professor \Vhitney (p. 249) : - 


"This may be taking a very high view of language; it. cer- 
tainly is taking a very low view of rea
no If only that part of 
man's superior pI1ùowments which finds its manifl'station in 
lan:;ua.ge is to receive the nallle of reason, what shall we !'tylc 
the rest? 'Ve hacl thou
ht that tilt> love anti intplli
t'nce, the 
ionl, that looks out of a child's eyes upon us to reward our care 
lOng before it begins to prattle, were also Illark
 of rea.!'tJll," etc. 
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This is a pretty domestic idyl, but the marvelous 
confusion between conceptual thought and the in- 
articulate signs of the affections, \vill, I fear, renlind 
log.icians of infantine prattle \vith no nlark of reason 
about it, rather than of scientific argnment. 
It is quite clear, therefore, from this single speci- 
nlen, that it would be impossible to argue \vith 
Professor \Vhitney on this subject. He returns to it 
again and again, his language grows stronger anù 
stronger every tinle, yet all the time he speaks like 
a man whonl nothing shall convince that the earth 
does move. He does not even kno\v that he might 
have quoted very great authorities on his side of the 
question, only that they, knowing the bearings of 
the \vhole problem, speak of their antagonists \vith 
the l'espect due say by N yâya. to a Sânkhya philoso- 
pher, not with the conten1pt \vhicb a Brahnlan feels 
for a lVllekkha. 


GRAM
rATICAL BLUNDER So 
But let us take a subject \vhere, at all events, it is 
possible to argue with the Professor - I mean San- 
skrit Gramnlar - and \ve shall see again that he is 
most apodictic \vhen he is least infol'lnedo He has 
criticised the first vohllne of my translation of the 
Rig-Veda. He dislikes it very much, and gives n1e 
vpry excellent advice as to \vhat I ought to have 
done and what I ought not. He thinks I ought to 
have thought of the large public who \vant to kno\v 
something of the Veda, and not of mere scholars. 
He thinks that the hymns addressed to the Da\vn 
would have pleased the young ladies better than the 
hymns to the Stormgods, and he broadly hints that 
all tbe pièccs justificatives which I give in IUY conl" 
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mentary are de trope A translation, sueh a
 Lang- 
lois', \vould, no doubt, have plpas
d hinl besto I do 
not object to his views, and I hope that he or his 
friends may sonle da.y give us a translation of the 
]
ig- Veda, carried out in that spirito I shall devote 
the remaining years of Iny life to earryil.1g on \vhat I 
ventured to call and still call the first tradllùtion 
rai80nnée of the Veda, on those principles which, 
after mature reflection, I adopted in the first vol un1e, 
and ,,-hich I still consider the only principles in ac- 
cordance \vith the requÎren1ents of sound scholarship_ 
The very reason \vhy I chose the hynuls to the 
l\laruts was because I thought it \vas high tÎnle to 
put an end to the mere trifling \vith VeJic transla.- 
tiono They are, no doubt, the most difficult, the 
nlost rugged, and, it may be, the least attractive 
11)'lnns, but tlH:
Y are on that very account an excel- 
lent introduction to a scholarlike study of the Veda. 
l\Iere guessing and skipping \vill not avail us her
. 
1'here is no royal road to the discovery of the n1ean- 
ing of difficult words in the Veda. 'Ve n111st traf'C 
words. of doubtful n1eaning through every ra

age 
,vhcre they occur, and \ve 111Ust give an account of 
their meaning by translating every passage that can be 
translated, marking the rest as, for the present, Un- 
translatable. Boehtlingk and Roth's excellent Dic- 
tionary is the first stpp in that direction, and a 1l10St 
important step. Rnt in it the pa

agcs have only 
undergone their first sifting and classifJing; they 
arc not translated, nor are they given ,yith pprfect 
conlpletcness. No\v if one single passage is left out 
of consideration in establishing the ]}Jeaning ()f a 
,vonl, the 'v hole \vork has to he dune again. It is 
only by aùo!Jting Iny 0\\'11 tedious, it Iuay bp, but 
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exhaustive Inethod that a scholar may feel that \vhat.. 
ever \vork he has done, it is done once for all. 
On such questions, however, it is easy to write a 
great dpal in general tern1s; though it is difficult to 
Bay anything on which all competent scholars are not 
by this tilne fully agreed. It is not for n1e to gain- 
say IHY Alnerican critic that my renderings into 
English, being those of a foreigner, are bune and 
spiritless, but I doubt, whether in a new edition I 
shall change n1Y translation, "the lights in heaven 
shine forth," for what the American Professor sug- 
gests: "a sheen shines out in the sky," or" gleallls 
glilnlner in the sky." 
All this, however, anybody might have written 
after dinner. But once at least Professor Whitney, 
Professor of Sanskrit in Yale, attempts to conle 
to close quarters, and ventures on a remark on 
Sanskrit grammar. It is the only passage in all his 
,vritings, as far as I ren1ember, where, instead of 
indulging in Inere sheet lightning, he cornes down 
upon tHe \vith a cra."hing thunderbolt, and points out 
a real gramlnatica.l blunder. He says it is-. 


" An extremely violent and improbable grammatical process 
to rènder pari tasthushas, as if the reading were pari- 
t as t hi v â m 8 a s. The participial form t a s t h us has has no 
right to be anything but an accusative plural, or a genitive or 
ablative singular; let us have the authority for making a 
nominative plural of it, and treating par i as its prefix, and 
better authority than the mere dictum of a Hindu grammariano" 


'fhose who arB acquainted \vith Veùic studies know 
that Professor Bl:}ufey has Lpen fOI" years prep:
ring 
a gran11nar of the Vedic dialect, and, as there is 
plt'uty of \vork for aU workers,] pnrposply left the 
graullnatical questions to hÌ1n, confining Il1yself in 
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my cOll111lentary to the Ill0st necessary granllnatieal 
reJnarks, and giying Iny C'hief attention to the lllean- 
ing of "or<.1s and the poetical conceptions of the 
ancien t poets. If the use of the accusati val forin 
t as t h us has, ,vi th the sense of a. nOluina ti ve, . had 
been confined to the Veda, or had never been re- 
111arked on before, I ought, no doubt, to have callpd 
attention to ito But sin1Ïlar anolnalous forlns occur 
in Epic literature al
o, and 1110re than that, attention 
had but lately been callt'd to thenl by a very entÏnent 
Dutch scholar, Dro I{ern, ,vho, in his translation of 
the Brihat-Sa1nhitâ, reIn arks that the ungranl111atical 
nonl. plnr. vidushas is by no means rare in the 

lahâbhârata and kindred works. If Professor 
'\Thitney had only read as far as the eleventh hyn111 
in the first book of the Ilig- Veda, he would have 
lllet there ill abi Lhy ushas an undoubted nonl. plur. 
in 11 s has: - 
tvfÚn devfih ábibhyu
hah tU!ly
imânâsah âvishult, 
The gods, stirrc(l up, eame to thee, not fearingo 
No,v, I ask, was I 
o far ,vrong ,vhen I said that 
Professor 'Vhitlley speaks 10uJest ,vhen he kno\vs 
least, allel that in charging I11P, for onee at least, with 
H, tangible blunder, he only betrayed his ignorance of 
f'anskrit granllnar? In fOrIner tinlcs a scholar, after 
such a. Juisfortune, ,vonId have taken a VO\V of silelH'fl' 
or gOBP into a lllona!-;tpry 0 "That will Professor 
'Yhitney do? lIe \vill take a. VO\V of speech, and 
rush into a North Alnerican Itevie\v. 


HARD AND SOFTo 
There al"P otlwr snhjl'(.ts to which Professor 'Vhit- 
l1PY has of late paid ll1uch nlore attention than to 
Rallskrit Graullnar, and 've shall fiud that on thein 
he argues in a. nluch gentl('r tOHCo 


J 
( 
J 
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I t is well known that Professor \Vhitney held 
curious views about the relation of vowels to con- 
sonants, and I therefore was not surprised to hear 
froln him that "my vie\v of the pssE'lltlal difference 
between vo,vels and consonants \vill not bear ex- 
amination." lIe 11lixes up \vhat I call the substance 
(breath and voice) ,vith the form (squeezes and 
check8), and forgets that in rerum nat1lrâ there 
exist no consonants except as morlifying the colurnn 
of voice and breath, or as \vhat HinJu gramnlarians 
call v y a 11 9 a n a, i. e., detern1Ïnants; and no vo\vcls 
except as u10dified by consona.nts. In order to sup- 
port the second part of this statell1E'ut, vizo, that it 
is iIllpossible to pronounce an initial vowel \vithout a 
slight, and to nlany hardly perceptible, initial noise, 
the coup de la glotte, I had appealed to 111usicians 
,vho know ho\v difficult it is, in playing on the flute 
or on the violin, to ,veaken or to avoid certain noises 
(Ansatz) arising fron1 the first iUlpulses in1parted to 
the air, before it can produce really 111usical sensa- 
tionso Professor 'Vhitney, in quoting this paragraph, 
leaves out the sentence where I say that I \vant to 
explain the difficulty of pronouncing initial vowels 
without SOl11e spiritus lenis, and charges l11e ,vith 
c0l11paring all consonants ,vith the unnlusical noises 
of Inusical instruluents.. l'his was in 186ü, whereas 
in 18,)4 I had said: "If we regard the hunlan voice 
as a continuous streal11 of air, eU1itted as breath fronl 
the lungs and changed by the vibration of the chordæ 
vocales into vocal sonnd, as it leaves the larynx, this 
strPéun itself, as Illodified by certain positions of the 
mouth, \vould represent the vowels. In tbe conso- 
nants, on the contrary, \ve should ha.ve to recognize 
8 nun1ber of stops opposing for a. 11lon1ent the free 
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passage of t11is vocal air." I ask any scholar or law.. 
yer, \vhat is one to do against such misrepresenh\- 
twns ? lIo\v is one to qualify them, ,,,hen to call 
thell1 unintentional would be nea,rly as offensive as to 
call theln intentional? 
'fhe greatest offense, however, which I have com- 
mitted in his eyes is that I revived the old names of 
hard and so.ft, instead of surd and sonant. N o,v I 
thought that one could only revive 'what is dead, but 
I believe there is not a single scholar alive who does 
not use always or occasionally the terms hard and 
soft 0 Even Professor \Vhitney can only call these 
technical tenus obsolescent; but he thinks D1Y in- 
fluence is so omnipotent that., if I had struck a stroke 
against these obsolescent terIns, they ,voldd have 
been ,veIl nigh or quite finished. I cannot accept 
that cOJlJpliulent. I have tried my strokes against 
Innch 11101"e objectionable things than !tard and soft, 
and they have not yet vanishedo I know of no living 
philologist ,vho does not use the old tern1S !tard anù 
13(lt, though everybody kno\vs that they are inlpcr- 
fpct. r see that Professor l>ott 1 in one passage 
,vhpre hp liSPS sonant thin1\.8 it necessary to explain it 
Ly R(
fto 'Vhy, then, anI I singled out as the great 
crin1Ïnal? I do not object to the use of surd or 
sonant. I have used these ternlS froDl the very he- 
ginning of nIY literary career, and as .Professor 'Vhit- 
DPY tavidently doubts my word, I JTIay rl
fer hiJn to 
IllY Prup().'<als, sulnnittpd to tilt' .f\lphaJ)ctic Confer- 
eneeH iu 180-1. IIp ,viII find that as parly as that 
date, I alrpa<1y nspd 8 n narlf, though, lil(f
 Putt, I l'X- 
phtiUl'Ù this nc\v tenn by the 111nre f:uuiliar 80jt If 
lIP \\'ill appeal to ProfclSsor Ll'psius, ]u' will hf'ar Low, 


1 FI !JlIlfllll!Jisdu F"I"...dlllll:lt It, t R7 t, p. iH, tc ;uc'I\llc, tI. h. \n'idu'o 
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even at that tÏIne, I had translated for hilll the chap.. 
tel'S of the Prâtisâkhyas, which explain the true 
structure of a physiological alphabet, and ascribe the 
distinction bet-ween k and g to the absence and pres- 
ence of voice. I purposely avoided these l1e\v terlns, 
because I doubted, and I still doubt, ,vhether \ve 
should gain 1l1uch by their adoption. I do not exactly 
share the misgivings that a surd mute l1light lw n1Ïs- 
taken for a deaf and dumb letter, but 1 think the 
name is a\vkwardo Voiced and voiceless \voul(l Sep111 
much better renderings of the excellent Sanskrit 
tern1S ghoshavat and aghosh a, in order to in- 
dicate that it is t.he presence and absence of the voice 
which causes their difference. Frequent changf's in 
technical terms are n1 nch to be deprecated, 1 particu- 
larly if the ne\v ternlS are themselves inlpcrfect. 
Every scholar kno\vs by this tinle \vhat is rneant 
by hard and soft, vizo, voiceless and voiC(Jdo rrhe 
names hard and soft, though not perfect, have
 like 
Dl0st imperfect names, some kind of e?,cuse, as I 
tried to sho\v by Czermak's experiments0 2 But 
while a good deal may be said for soft and hard, 
what excuse can be pleaded for such a tel'ln as 'media, 
meaning originally a letter bet\veen the Psila and 
the IJasea ? Yet, \vonld it be believed that this very 
terlU is used by Professor 'Yhi tney on the page fol- 
lo\ving ilnmediately after his puritanical senTIon 
against my backslidings! 
This gentle senTIon, ho\vever, \vhich Professor 
\Vhitnpy preaches at me, as if I were the Pope of 
COlllparative Philologists, is nothing cOlnparpd ,vith 
what follo\vs later. \Vhen he sa \V that the difference 
Let\veen voiced and voiceless letters was not so novel 


1 See p, 3480 


2 Léclur(s, yolo ii. p. If.170 
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to me as he had imagined, that it was known to me 
even before I published the Prâtisâkhya, - nay, when 
I had told hiln that, to quote the words of Professor 
Brücke, the founder of scientific phonetics, - 
" The medias had been clas
ed as sonant in all thc 
)"st('ms 
elaborated by the students of language who ha,e stuùieù com- 
parative phonology," 
he does not hesitate to write as follows: - 


" Profe8
or l\lül1er, like some other students of phi1ology (who 
except Professor "\Vhitncy himself?) finds llimself unable longer 
to resist the force of the argumcnts against hard and 8()j
, and 
is convinced that surd and sonant are the.proper terms to usc; 
but, instead of frankly abandoning the one, and accepting the 
other in their place, he would fain make his hearers belieyc that 
be has always held and taught as he now wi
hes be had donco 
It is either a ca
e of disingenuousness or of remarkable sclf- 
deception: there appears to be no third alternativeo" 
I call this a gentle reproof, as coming fronl Profes- 
sor 'Vhitney; but I must say at the sanle till1e that 
I seldonl saw greater daring displayed, n
gardless of 
all consequences. The American captain sitting on 
the safety-valve to keep his vessel from blo\ving up, is 
nothing in conlparison with our Anlerican Profl'ssor. 
I have shown that in 1851 the terulS surd and sonant 
\vere no novelty to me. But as Professor 'Vhitnl'Y 
bad not yet joined our ranks at that tilne, he nlight 
very properly plead ignorance of a paper whieh I lny- 
self have declared antiquated by what I haa writtpn 
after\vards on the same subject. But will it be be- 
lieved that in the vcry saIne lecture whi(.h he is criti- 
cising, there uccurs the following passage (ii. p. 15G:- 
" 'Yhat is it that changes k into g, t into d, pinto h '! B is 
(
alle<l a In{'(lia, a. soft letter, a :-:onallt, in oppo
ition to P, which 
i
 calle(} a tenuis, a hard letter, or a surd. But" hat is meant 
by these tcrms 'i \ tenuis, we saw, was so called hy the Gn't'ks. 
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in opposition to the aspirates, the Greek grammarians wishing 
to express that the aspirates had a rough or shaggy sound, 
wllPreas thc tenues were bald, f'light, or thin. This does not 
hclp us mucho S(?(t and lwrd are terms which, no doubt, ex- 
press an outward difference of band p, but they do not explain 
thc cause of that differencco Surd anù sonant are apt to mis- 
lead; for if, according to tbe old system both p ami b continue 
to be classed as mute, it is difficult to see how, taking words in 
their proper sense, a mute letter could be sonant. 0 0 0 . Both p 
Hn(l b are momentary negations of breath and voice; or, as the 
Hindu grammarians say, both are formed by complete contacto 
But b differs from p in so far as, in orùer to pronounce it, breath 
must have been changed by the glottis into voice, which voice, 
whether loud or whispered, partly precedes, partly follows the 
checko" 


And again: - 
., But although the hardness and softness are secondary quali- 
ities of tenue.'i meJiæ, of surd and sonant ldters, the true physio- 
logical differcnce between p and b, t and d, k and g, is that in 
the former the glottis is wide open, in the latter narroweù, so as 
to produce either whispered or loud voiceo" 


In 111Y introduction to the" Outline Dictionary for 

lissionaries," published in 1867, I ,vrote : - 


" U nfortunate1y, everybody is so familiar with his alphabet, 
that it takes some time to convince people that they know next 
to nothing about the true nature of their letterso Take even a 
scholar, and ask him what is T, and he may possibly say, a 
dental tennis; ask him what is D, anù be may reply, a dental 
media, But ask him what he really means hy a tennis or media, 
01" what he con:-õiders the true difference between T and D, and he 
may probably 8ay that T is hard and D is 80ft; or tha.t T is 
sharp and D is flat; or, on the contrary, as some writers have 
actually maintained, that the sound of D requires a stron
er im- 
pulse of the ton::?:ue than the sound of T : but we shall never 
get an answer that goes to the root of the matter. and lays hol(l 
of the mainspring and prime cause of all thc
e secon(lary dis- 
tinctiuns hetween T and D. If we consult PrOfl)

Ur IIl.lmholtz 
Ull the 
awc 
uLjcct, be tells us that' the series of so-called 
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mediæ, b, cl, g, differs from that of the... tenues, p, t, k, by this, 
that for the formel' the glottis is, at the time of consonantal 
opening, sufficiently narrowed to cnablc it to sound, or at lca
t 
to proùuce the noi
e of the vox clandeslina, or whi!'per, while it 
is wide open with tenucs, anù therefore unahle to 
ound, l\1l'diæ 
arc therefore accompanied by the tone of the voice, and thi:-ï m:,y 
even, where they be
in a syllable, set in a moment before, anll 
where the,)" end a sJllablt', continue a moment after the opt'llillg 
of the mouth, because some air may be driven into the closed ca,'iry 
of the mouth, and support the sound of the vocal dlOnIs of the 
laJ"ynxo Because of the narrowed glottis, the rush of the air is 
morl' moderatc, the noise of the air lcss sharp than with the 
tenuis, so that a great mass of air may rush at once from the 
cllest." 
"This to many may seem strange and hardly intelligible. 
But if they find that, sevcral centuries beforp our era, the In- 
dian grammarians gave exactly the same definition of the dif- 
fl'rl'J}('l' hetwecn p, t, k, and b, d, g, such a coincidence may 
possibly startle them, and lead them to inquire for themselves 
into the working of that wonderful instrument bJ' which we pro- 
duce the various sounds of our alphabet," 


If Pr(lf
ssor 'Vhitney asscrts- 
" That I repealedl!/ will not allow that the sonant letters are 
intonated, but only that they may be intonated," 
1 have no ans,ver but a direct npgativco For )ne to 
say so, would be to run counter to all )ny own tea.ch- 
ing, and if there is anywheloe it passage that would 
adlnit of sueh a construction, Profpssor '\TIt i tl1P
' 
knows perfectly well that this could be due to noth- 
ing but an acciJ.ental ,vant of precision in cxprcs
il)g 
luyself. I kno,v of no such ra

ageol 


1 Ha,-ing- still that kind of faith Jcft, thnt a man couJd not wi11fuJh- !'ò:lV 
a thill
 whi('h he hnows to be untruc, I lookNI a
ail1 nt e'"cry p:l
"!':'
l' 
"here I h
\\"c rl\H'lt on tlH' c1iff.'rpn('c hPlw{'(\n 
nft allll han] c\on
onants, l1ncl 
I think I ma
. ha\'e found the pas
3
c whil'h Profc

()r \n,itn('y 
ra...pl'cl 
at, whl'lI he tlwug-ht that I klll'\V nothiJl
 (If the differl'nrp hl'twt'cl1 \ I)iccd 
alld \'nil't'le!'s I('ttl'r
, until hc' h:ul I'lIlig-htt'lwcl rut' on tilt' f;uhjt'(,t. 
11I':)k- 
iug of letters, not as thing's b)' thcm
clvcs, but as acts, I somctimC8 
peak 
'.OL, 1\'0 32 
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In order to leave no doubt as to the real distinction 
bet\veen k, t, P and g, d, b, I quoted, for the satisfac- 
tion of Sanskrit scholars, the technical ternlS by 
,vhich native gra.nl1narians define so achnirably the 
process of their fornlation, the v â h yap ray a t n a, 
o 0" "" 1 I " 1 ,1 ^ 
YIZo, V 1 V a r a. 8 vas a g 1 0 S 1 a n, anu s a 1'n v a r a- 
n â d a g h 0 s h â h. \V ould it be believed t.hat Pro- 
fessor 'Yhitney accuses lne of having invented these 
long Sanskrit terms, and to have appended thelll sn- 
perfluously and pedantically, as he says, to eêtch list 
of synonyms? "" 1:'hey are found in no Sanskrit 
grannnarian," he sayso Here again I have no answer 
but a direct negativeo They are found in the native 
conl1nentary on Pânini's Granunar, in Boehtlingk's 
edition, p. 4, and fully eXplained in t.he l\Iahâ- 
bhâshyao 
If one has again and again to ans,ver the assertions 
of a critic by direct negatives, is it to be \Vondpred 
tt 
that one rather shrinks fron1 such encounters? I have 
for the last twenty years discussed these phonetic 
prublems with the I110St conlpetent authorities. Not 
trusting to lny own kno\vledge of physiology and 
acoustics, I subll1itted everything that I had written 


of the process that produces the hard consonant first, anrl then :;ro on to 
sa.'" that it can be ,-ok-eel, and be made soft. Tim:' when 
peali:ing' of s 
amt z, I !'ay, the former is completely surd, the latter capable of iIltOJ1a- 
tion, anti the !'ame expression occurs ßgain. Could Pr()fe
:-:()r "'hitJH')' 
have thought that I meant to !:'ay that z was only capable of jntonati()n
 
but was not necessarily intonated'! I believe h{' elid, for it is with reg-nrd 
to sand z that, as I see, he says, "it is a maryel to find mt.'n like 
Iax 

lüller. in his last lectures about language, who stiJI cling to the old yjew 
that a z, for instance, differs from s primarily b)' inferior force of utter- 
ance." Now, I admit thnt my expression, "capable of intonation" might 
be misundersto(.d, and might have misled a mere tiro in these matters, who 
alighted on this passage, without reading anything before or after. But 
that a professor in an .\merican university could ha"e taken my words in 
that sell
e is to me, I confess, a puzzle, call it intellectual or moral, as you 
likco 
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on the alphabet, before it ,vas published, to the ap- 
proval of such Inen as IIelinholtz, 
\lexander Ellis, 
Professor Rollestoll, anJ I hold their vu et ap prouvé. 
I had no Jesire, therefore, to Jiseuss these qlH'stions 
anew ,vith Professor '\Thitney, or to try to relHove 
the erroneous vie\vs which, till lately, he entertained 
on the structure of a physiological alphabet. I be- 
lieve Professor 'Vhitney has still JUncll to learn on 
this subjeet, and as I never ask anybody to reaJ what 
I Inyself have written, still less to read it a second 
time, Inight I suggest to hiln to read at all events the 
,vritings of Brücke, IIehnholtz, Czel'lnak, to say 
nothing of 'Vheatstone, Ellis, and Bell, before he 
again descends into this arena.? If he luul ever 11laJe 
au attelnpt to Inaster that one short quotation fronl 
l
rücke, which I gave on p. 159, or even that shorter 
one froln Czernlak, ,vhich r gave on p. 143 : - 


"Die RciLunfTs]aute zl'rfallen <Tenau so wie die Y cr:o;ch]ll
s- 
..... 0 
Jaute in weiche oùel' tÖnenr/e, bd ùencn ùas Stilllllll'it7cngel'äu!=;ch 
odeI' del' butl' Stillllllton lllitlautet, und in Itarte odeI' t()nlv:.e, 
bei denen ùel' Kchlkopf aLsolut still ist, J' 
the theory which I followed in the classification both 
of the Checks and the Breathings \vould not ha.ve 
soull(h.d so unintelligible to hinl as he says it did; he 
\v()\lIJ have rpccived SOlne ra.ys of that inner light 011 
phonetics which he 1l1isses in H1Y Lectures, and woul(l 
have seen that besides the disingenuousness or the 
self-deception \vhich he in1putes to Ine, in ordt>l' to 
escape froln the perplexity in \vhich he found hin1self, 
there was after all a third alternative, though he de- 
llies it, viz., his being unwilling to confess his own 
òtþlp.aBí.a. 
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FlU, OAK, BEECHo 
I now proceed to the next charge. I aln told that 
I anl in honor bound to produce a passage where Pro- 
fessor "\Vhitney expressed his dissatisfaction at not 
being ans,vered, or, as I had ventured to express it, 
considering the general sty Ie of his criticism, ,vhen he 
is angry that those ,vhonl he abuses, do not abuse hiIn 
in turn. He is evidently conscious that there is SOine 
slight foundation for 'v hat I had said, for he says that 
if Stpinthal thought he ,vas angry, because" he (:\11'. 
'Villiaul Dwight 'Vhitney) ålld his school" had not 
been refuted, instead of philosophers of the last cen- 
tury, he ,vas n1Ìstaken. Yet what can be the Inean- 
ing of thi
 sentence, that'" Professor Steinthal ollght 
to have confronted the living and aggressive vip\Vs of 
others," i. e., of :ßIro 'Villiall1 Dwight 'Vhitney and his 
school? (p. 265.) 
I-Iowever, I shall not appeal to that; I shall take a. 
case ,vhich, in this tedious process of incrill1Ïnation 
and recrimination, nlay perhaps revive for a nlOlnent 
the flagging interest of nlY readerso 
I bad in the second vohllne of IllY Lectures called 
attention to a curious parallelisnl in the changes of 
mpaning in certain n:unes of trees and in tlH
 changps 
of vegetation recorded in the strata of the eartho l\Iy 
faets were thf'se. Foraha in Old High Gennan, 
Fõ"hre in modern Gern1an, furh in Anglo-Saxon, fir 
in El1glish, signify the pinus silvestriso In the Lom- 
bard Laws the same ,vord fereha means oak, and so 
does its corresponding ,vord in Latin, quercus, 
Secondly, CÞYJyó
 in Greek n1eans oak, the COl'l'PS- 
ponding ,vord in Latin, fagus, and in Gothic, bûlca, 
111ea.ns bppch. 
That is to say, in certain Aryan lallguagl'S we finJ 
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words n1eaning fir, asslllning the meaning of oak; 
anJ words Ineaning oak, assnn1Ïng the nanle of bel'ch. 
Now in the North of Europe geologists find that a. 
vegetation of fir exists at the lowest depth of peat de- 
posits; that this ,vas succeeded by a vegetation of 
oak, and this by a vegetation of beech. Even in the 
lowest stratun1 a stone irnplcll1ent ,vas found under a 
fir, showing the presence of IUllnan beings. 
Putting these two sets of facts together, I said: Is 
it possible to explain the change of l11caning in one 
,vord ,vhich nleant fir and CêUl1e to mean oak, and in 
another ,vhich Ineant oak and can1e to mean beech, by 
the change of vegetation ,vhich actually took place in 
early ages? I &a.id it was an hypothesis, and an hy- 
pothesis only. I pointed out 111YSplf all that seelHed 
doubtful in it, but I thought that the changes of 
meaning and the parallel changes of vegt'tation re- 
quired an explanation, and until a better one could 
be given, I ventured to suggest that such changes of 
nleaning ,vere as tll(' shado\vs cast on langllagp by 
real, though prehistoric, events. 
I asked for an inl partial exarnination of the facts I 
had collected, and of the theory I had based on theIne 
'Vhat do I receive fron1 Profe::;
or 'Vhitney? I HUlst 
quote his ip...,i.'\8ima verba, to sho\v the spirit that pl'r- 
vades his argulnents : - 
" It wi11 not he difficult," he says, " to gratify our author by 
rduting his hypothcsiso Not the very 
lightest 
ha<le of plausi- 
bility, that we can di
cover, Lc1on
s to ito B{'
idcs the 
t.'l'iou
 
mino,' ohjt'ctions to which it is lia.ble, it involves at le:t:,t thrl'c 
illlpo
!'ible suppositions, citlH'r one of whil'h ou
ht to be (,llOUgh 
to ill
l1n' its rcjcctiono 
" In the fir:-t placc it aSSUlIll'S that tlu' indications aft
lr(ll'tl hy 
t1IP I)l'at-ho
s of Dt'nmark arc condusiH' as l'l'gards tIlt' eOlHli- 
tion of Europe - uf all that part of it, at lca
t, which is occu- 
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ph'd by the Gl'rmanic and Italic races; that, throughout this 
wholc re;!ion, fir:ö;, oaks, and beceht's have supplantc(l an(} suc- 
('ceded each other, notwith
tanding that we find all of them, or 
two of them, still growing peaceably together in many ClJUI1
 
tricso' , 


IIere Professor \Vhitney is, as usual, ploughing with 
Iny heifer. I said:- 
"I must leave it to the geologist and bot.\nist to determine 
whether the changes of vegetation as describcd abo\ e, took 
plaee in the same rotation over the whole of Europe, or in the 

 orth only.." 
I had consulted several of my o\vn geological friends, 
and they all told tne that there \vas
 as yet, no evi- 
dence in Central Europe and Italy of a succession of 
vegetation different fronl that in the North, and that, 
in the present state of geological science, they could 
say no 1110re. In the absence of evidence to the con- 
trary, I said, Let us \vait and see; Professor \Vhitney 
says, Don't \vaito 
His second objection is his own, but hardly \vorthy . 
of hill10 
" 11lC hypothesis," he says, " assumes that the Germanic and 
Italic races, while they knew and namcd the fir-tree only, yet 
kl>pt by them all the time, laid up in a napkin, thc original term 
for oak, ready to be turned into an appellation for bl'cch, when 
thc oaks went out of fashiono" 
'fhis is not sOo The Aryan nations fornled TIlany 
new words, when the necessity for thell1 arose. l
here 
\vas no difficulty in fralning ever so nutny names for 
the oak, and there can be little doubt that the n:une , 
<ÞYJyóç \vas derived fronl cþtí:yw, the oak tree bping c

llpd 
CÞYJyóç, because it supplied food or mast for the cattleo 
If there rt>lnained son1e con
ciousnPHs of this TIlcaning 
alnong the Greeks, antI the Italians, anll Gf'rlllanS, 
then the t.l'ansferenee of the n:une frOlll the oak to the 
beech would. beco1l1e still more easily intelligible, be- 
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calise both the be
ch-nuts aud the acorns supplied the 
ordinary HULst for cattle. 
Professor \Vhitney probably had misgivings that 
these t,vo objections 'Vl're not likely to carry 111uch 
,veight, so he adds a thirdo 


" The hypotl1l'sis," he sa)"
, "implie
 a methoel of transfer of 
names from one object to anuther which i
 totally inadllli
sihle; 
this, namely - that, as the forest of firs gave way to that of 
oaks, the meaning of fir in tIll' wonl quercus gave way to that of 
oak; and in like manner in the other case, Now if the Latins 
hael gone to sleep some fint' ni
ht under the shade of their majes- 
tic oaks, and had wakeel in the morning to find them
clvcs prttlllæ 
suh ref/mille fagi, tbey mi
ht naturally enough have been led, in 
their bewilderment, to give the old name to the new treco But 
who docs not see that, in the slow amI graelual procpss by which, 
ull(ler the influen('e of a. change of climatic conc1ition
, one 
species of trce should come to prevail over anothel", the sup- 
planter would not inherit the title of the supplanted, hut would 
acel'lÎre one of its own, the two sub
isting togt'ther during the 
period of the struggle, and that of the supplanted goin
 out of 
u
c and memory as the spt'ci
s it designated disappeared? " 


'Illis ohjection was of course so obvious that I had 
thought it n1Y duty to give a nun1ber of instances 
,vhpre old words have been transferred, not per sal- 
tum, but slowly and gradual1y, tu ne\V objt"cts, such 
as rnU,"ikl't, original1y a dapplcd sparro\v-hawk, aftl'r- 
,yards a gun. Other instances might have bpcn 
added, such as Bú.1Tïw, the Sanskrit dalt, the latter 
Il1ealling to burn, the fonner to bury. But the upst 
illustra.tions are unintentionally offered by Profpssor 
"Thitnt.y hill1se.lf. On po 30;) he alludes to the fact 
that tllP 11(1,111('S robin and blaclcbird have been applied 
in Alneriea, for th(l sakp of convpnicnc p , and ulHlt'r 
the govenllncllt of old associations, to hirds psst'll- 
tially unlike, or only sup 'rficially like, those to which 
du.y belong in the nlother country. Of course, every 
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Englishnlan ,vho settled in .A.1uerica knew that the 
binl he called robin \Vas not the old Robin Redbreast 
he knew in Englanù. Yet the t,vo n:unes co-existed 
for a time in litprature, nay, they IHay still be said 
to co-exist in their t,vofolJ. application, though, frotH 
a strictly A rnerican point of view, the supplanting 
A Inerican bird has inherited the title of the sup- 
planted Cock-Robin of England. 
Now, 1 ask, ,vas there anything in these three 
cheap objections that required an answer? T,vo of 
theJll I had myself fully considered, the third ,vas 
so flinlsy that I thought no one \Vould have d,velt on 
ito Anyho,v, I felt convinced that every reader was 
conlpetpnt to j ndge behveen Professor vVhitney and 
nl)'self, and it certainly never entered my Inind that 
I ,vas in honor bound, either to strike out Iny chap- 
ter on the \V ords for Fir, Oak, and Beech, or to 
figh to 
\Vas I then so far wrong when I said that Pro- 
fessor Whitney cannot understand ho,v anybody could 
leave ,vhat he is pleased to call his arglunents, un- 
heeded? Does he not express his surprise that in 
every ne,v edition I adhere to Iny views on Fir, Oak, 
and Beech, though he himself had told me that I ,vas 
,vrong, and \vhen he calls Iny expressed desire for 
rpal criticisln a IHere " rhetorical flourish," is this, ac- 
cording to the opinion of American gentlemen, or is 
it not, abuse? 


EPITHETA ORN.A
TIA. 
Professor 'Vhitney's ideas of ,vhat is real criticisnl, 
and what is nlere banter, pprsonal abuse, or ruùeness 
are indeed strange. lIe does not seenl to be aware 
that his nallle has becoIlle a by-word, at least in Eu- 
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rope, and he defends hinlself against the charge of 
abusiveness \vith so much ardor that one sOlnetilnes 
feels doubtful ,vhether it is all the mere rhetoric of a 
bad conscience, or a. case of the 1110St extraoI'ùinary 
self-deception. He declares in so nlany ,vorùs that he 
,vas never personal (Ich bestreite durchaus, dass U'as 
ich schrieb, im geringsten persöonlich war), and he 
iUlnlediately goes on to say that" Steinthal burst a 
t\VO fl'OIll anger and rancor, and his answer ,vas a 
lnere outpouring of abuse against his personality." 
N o,v I anI the last person or personality in the 
world to approve of the tone of Stein thaI's answer, 
and if Professor 'Vhitney asks ,vhy I had quoted it 
several tilnes in public, it ,vas because I thought it 
ought to be a warning to otherso I think that all 
,vho are interested in rnaintaining certain civilized 
usages even in the lnidst of ,var, ought to prote
t 
against sueh a return to prinlitive savagery, and I 
un 
glad to find that Iny friend, 1\Ir. 
Iatthew Arnold, one 
of the highest authorities on the rules of literary 
,varfare, entertains the saIne opinion, and has quoted 
,vhat I had quoted froln Professor Steinthal's panl- 
phlet, together with other specilnens of theologica.l 
rancor, as extreIlle cases of bad taste. 
I frankly aùn1Ït, ho,vever, that, 'vhen I said that 
Steinthal had defended hinlse1f with the saIne ,veap- 
ons with ,vhich his American antaO'onist attacked 
1"") 
him, r said too Jl1uch. Professor 'Vhitney do
s not 
procppd to slH'h extren1Ïties as Profpssor Stpinthal. 
But giving hinl full' credit so far, I still cannot help 
thiuking that it was .a fight with POiSOlH1Ù H,ITO\\'S on 
one side, with clubs 011 the other. As Professor 
'Yhitnpy ca.lls fOl" proofs, here they are: - 
Page 3320 'Vhy ùocs he call Professor Stcinthal, llajjim 
Stein/hall Is that personal or not? 
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Page 335. "Profe
sor Steinthal startles and rebuffs a com- 
mon
ense inquirer with a reply from a wholly different and un- 
eXIwl'ted point of view j as when you ask a physician, ' 'V ell , 
DoetOl', how does your patit>nt promise this morning?' and ho 
answers, with a wise look and an oracular shake of the head, 

 It is not given to humanity to look into futurity.' The effect 
is not destitute of the elenwnt of lmtlws." Is that personal? 
Page 
370 8teinthal's mode of arguing is "more easy and 
convenient than fair and ingenuous," Is that personal 
 
Page 3380 "A mere verbal quibbleo" 
Pa
e 3460 "The eminent ps)"chologist may show himself a 
mere blunderero" 
Page 356. "To our unpsychological apprehension, there is 
something mon
trous in the very suggestion that a word is an 
act of the mindo" 
Page 357. "Prodigious . . 0 0 Chaotic nebulosity . 0 0 0 'Ve 
shollld not have supposed any man, at this age of the world, 
capable of penning the sentences we have quotedo" 
Page 359. "\Ve are heartily tired of these comparisons that 
go limping along on one foot, or even on hardly the rlecent 
15tump of a foot." 
Page 3630 "Can there be more utter mockery than this? 
'Ve ask for bread, and a stone is thrown uSo" 
Page 365. "He does not take the slightest notice of the living 
and a!Jgre,o;
h'e views of otherso" 
Page 3660 " All this, again, is in our opinion very verbiage, 
mere turbid talk." 
Page 3670 "The statement is either a truism or falsityo" 
Page 3 720 ,,"T e must pronounce Professor Steinthal's at- 
tempt 0 0 0 0 a complt>te failure, a mere continuation of the 
same delusive reasonin
s by which he originally arrived at ito" 
Page 3740 "'Ve have found in his book nothing but mistaken 
facts and erroneous deductionso" 


If that is the Ianguagp in ,vhich Professor 'Vhit- 
ney speaks of one 'VhOll1 he calls - 


H An emim.nt mast<,r in linguistic science, from whom he has 
ùerived great instruetion and enlightenment," and "whose 
books he has constantly had upon his table," 
what can othpr poor ITIortals like tnyself expect? It 
is true hu has avoided actionable expre
slons, while 
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Professor Steinthal has not, at least, according to 
GenTIan and English hnv. But suppose that here- 
after, when certain small anilTIals have crossed ,vhat 
he calls" the ill1pervious distance," and acquired the 
power uf language, they Wt're to say, " 'Ve IUL\Te only 
stnng you, and you have killed us," would they ob- 
tain III nch connlliseration? 
I had collected a nU1l1ber of epitlteta ornantia ,vhich 
I had gathered at randolll from 1Ir. 'Vhitney'
 ,vrit- 
ing
, snch as wort/dess, futile, ab
urd, 'ridiclllou,
, 
superficial, unsound, hig/t-flown, pretentious, dÚ5Ín- 
gellllOU.r.;, false, and I clainled tht' honor of every 
one of then1 having been presented to 111e as ,yell as 
to other scholars by our AUlerican assailanto Here, 
for the first tilne, Professor \Yhitney seenlS staggered 
at his own vocabulary. IIowever, he is never at a 
loss how to escape. "As the epitlHJts are transla.ted 
into Gprn1an," he says, " he is quite unable to find the 
}Jassages to ,,,hich I n1ay refer." 'I'his is feeble. 
IIowever, ,vithout taxing his n1elTIOry further, he 
says that he feels certain it must be a n1Ïstake, be- 
cause he never could have used such ]anguageo fIe 
never in his life said anything personal, but criticised 
opinions only. This is "t.he language of silnple- 
Hlin<lpd C'onsciousness of rectitude" 
\'That can I do? Professor \Vhitney ought to 
kno,v his own ,vritings better than I do, and nothing 
relnains to lne, in or(ler to repel tlH
 gravpst of all :U'- 
cusatioll
, l)tlt to pu1lish in tlw slnallpst type tlw fol- 
lowing SpieilegiulHo I Blust ad(l that in ol'dt'r to do 
this \Vork OIH'e for all, I have c(Hnplieù with Profl>ssor 
\rhitney's rCf\Ul>st, and reaù lll'arly all the articles 
,vith wlJich he has honored everyone of my ,vritings, 
and in doing Su 1 belicve I have at last fouud the 
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key to lunch that seemed to me before ahnost IneX.. 
plicable. 
Fonnerly I had sinlply acquiesced in the stateluent 
nlade by one of his best friends, Professor '-tV eber, 1 
who, SOllIe ten years ago, when reproving Professor 
\Vhitney for the acrinlony of his language, said:- 
"I believe I am not wrong whcn I trace it to two causes: 
first, Professor 'Vhitney found himf'elf forccd to acknowledge 
as erroneous and to withdraw several of his former views and 
assertions, which he had defended with great assurance, and 
this disturbed his equanimity; secondly, and still mure, there 
were the miserable political circumstances of N O1,th America, 
which could not but exercise an irritating and galling effect on 
so warm a patriot as 'Vhitney, an effect which was transferred 
unconsciously to his literary criticisms and polemics, whenever 
he felt inclined to ito " 
These t\vo scholars \vere then discussing the q ues- 
t.ion, \vhether the N akshatras or the Lunar Zodiac of 
the Hindus, should be considered as the natural dis- 
covery of the Brahmans, or as derived by thenl, one 
knows not ho,v, froln China, frOln Chaldæa, or from 
sonle other unkno\vn country. They both ula,de great 
efforts
 Professor "\Veber chiefly in Sanskrit, Profes- 
sor 'Vhitney in astronomy, in order to substantiate 
their r
spective opinions.. Professor 'Veber showed 
that Professor 'Vhitl
ey ,vas not very strong in San- 
skrit, Professor 'Vhitney retaliated by showing that 
Professor 'Veber, as a philologue, had attelnpteù to 
prove that the precession of the equinox \Vas froln 
'Vest to East, and not fronl East to \Vest. All this, 
at the tilHe, was all1using to bystanders, but by this 
time both cOlnbatallts have probably founù out, that 
the hypothesis of a foreign origin of the Naksha.tras, 
whether Chinese or Babylonian, \vas uncalled for, or, 
1 IndÏ$clte Studien, x. 4590 
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at all events, is as uncertain to-dáY as it ,vas ten 
years ago. I myself, not being an astrononler, had 
bf>en content to place the eviùence fronl Sanskrit 
sonrces before a friend of n1Ïne, an excellent astron- 
onler a.t Oxford, and aftt'l" discussing the question 
again and again ,vith him, had arriv
d at the convic- 
tion that there ,vas no excuse for so violent a theory 
as postulating a foreign origin of the sinl pIe trisein- 
adic division of the Nakshatra Zodiac. I quite ad- 
Init that my practical knowledge of astronomy is 
very sillall, l but I do believe that nlY a
trol1ol11Ïcal 
ignorance ,vas an advantage rather than a disadvan- 
tage to me in rightly understanding the first glinl- 
merings of astronon1Ícal ideas anlong the IIilldus. 
Be that as it Inay, I believe that at the present nlO- 
nlent fe,v scholars of repute doubt the native origin 


1 \Vhen I saw how 1\1. Biot, the great astronomer, treated Professor 
'Veuer du /taut en bas, uecause, in criticising Biot's opinion he had shown 
some ignorance of dstronomy, I said, from a kind of fellow-fe
lillg: 
"'Yeher's Essays are ,-ery creditahle to the author, aIllI hardly dc
cn.ed 
the withering contempt with which they were treated uy Biot. [differ 
from nearly all the conclusions at which Profe
sor 'Yeber :\rri\'e
, but I 
admire his grf'at diligence in collectin
 the nf'cessarye\-idence." "['pon 
this the .American gentleman reads me the followinA' lesson: First of nil, 
I am tolll that my statem
nt in\'oh-es a gross error of fact; I \mght to 
have 
aid, '\'eber's ]':
say, not Essays, bccause one (If tl1\'m, uIHI the most 
important. was not published till after Biot's death I accept the reproof, 
but I believe all whom it concerned knew what E

ay I meant. Blit 
secondly, I am told that the 
pithd witherin!1 is only uscd by .\mericans 
when thcy intend to imply that, in their \)pinion, the suhject of the con- 
tempt is withered, or ou
ht to be withered hJ' it. This 1I1a)' be so in 
American, hut [ totally deny that it is so in En
lish. U \\'ithering con- 
h.mpt," in English, m
ans, as far as I know. a kind of silly and arrogant 
contempt, such, for instance, ns Profes
or \,"hitney displays toward
 me 
and other
, intended to annihilate us in the eyes of the publie, but utterly 
harmless in its cons('quences. But let me ask the .\u1l'rican l'ritic what he 
meant when, sp('akill
 of Biot's tn'atment of \\Y cher, he said, U Biot 
thought that 'Yeber's opiniulls h:ul ),een wliijlètl uway by him as if un- 
worthJ' (If serious cunsideration. Docs ll'/'Ïß' away in Amcril'n mean more 
or less than wilhain!J r ''"hat Professor Whitney should ha\-e objectcli to 
was the adverb Iwrdl!}: I wish I hall said 'vix, et n
 vi.x fJuìdemo 
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of the N akshatras, and hardly one admits an early 
influence of Babylonian or Chinese science on India. 
I stated illY case in the preface to the fourth volunle of 
Iny edition of the l{ig- Veda, and if anybody wishes 
to see what can be done by Iuisrepresentation, let hinl 
rea.d what is written there, an(l what Professor 'Vhit- 
ney 11lade of it in his articles in the " Journal of the 
A lnerican Oriental Society." His misunderstandings 
are so desperate, that he hinlself at tinles feels un- 
easy, and adnlits that a Inore charitable interpreta- 
tion of what I ,vanted to say ,voldd be possible. 
'Vhen I sa\v this style of arguing, the utter absence 
of any regard for ,vhat ,vas, or ,vhat might charitably 
be supposed to have been, my llleaning, I made up 
lIlY nlÏnd once for all, that that Anlerican gentlelnall 
should never have an answer frOin nle, and in spite of 
strong telnptation I kept Iny resolve till now. A 
nlLLn \vho could say of Lassen that his statenlents 
,vere ",vholly and reprehensibly incorrect," because 
he said that Colebrooke had shown that the 
\rabs re- 
ceived their lunar nlansions from the Hindus, ,vas not 
likely to show nlel'cy to any other Gerinan professor. 
I find, however, by reading one of his Essays, that 
there is a 1l10re special reason ,vhy, in his repeated 
onslaughts on nle, both before and after the Rebellion, 
'
he thinks he may dispense \vith the ordinary cour- 
tesies of literary warfare." I nlay tell it in his own 
,vords : - 


J 


"Some one (1 may add the name, now, it was the late Pro- 
fl'ssor Goldstücker) falls fiercely upon the work of a company 
of collaborators; they unite in its defensl'; thereupon the ag- 
gressor reviles them as a mutual admiration society; and l\Iill- 
leI' repeats the accusation, giving it his own inùorsement, and 
volunteering in aùùition that of another scholaro 
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I n1ight possibly represent the case in a different 
light, but I am w'illing to accept the acte d'accusation 
as it con1PS frolH the hanJ of 111Y accuser; nay more, 
I 
U11 quite ready to plead guilty to it. Only let nle 
explain how I canle to cotnn1Ït this great offense. 
'Vhat is here referred to l11ust have happened n10re 
than ten ypars agoo Professor Gold
tü(
ker had criti- 
('ised the Sanskrit Dictionary publisheLl by Professors 
Bophtlingk anll Roth, and" the cornpany of collabo- 
rators "had united in its deff'nse, oul,Y, as Professor 
'Yhitney is authorized to assure us, "without any 
apparent or known concerto" Professor Goldstücker 
,vas an uld friend of nline, to wholn in the bpginning 
of Tny litf'rary career at Berlin and in Paris, I \vas 
indebted for 1l1nch personal kindness. He helped Ine 
,v}wn no one else did" and l11any a day, and many a 
night too, \ve had \vorkecl together at the stune tahle, 
he encunraging me to persevere \vhen I was on the 
point of giving np the study of Sanskrit altogether. 
'Yhpn Professor Goldstü('ker came to England, he 
undertook a ne\v edition of 'Vilson's " Sanskrit Dic- 
tionary ," and he very soon became entangl<
d in a. 
cuntroversy with'" the cOlllpany of collaborators" of 
another San
krit dictionary, publisheJ at the expense 
of tlH:' Russian .l\cadelllY. I du not dofend hinl, far 
frotH it. I Ie had a ,ypakness very COI11111on an10ng 
scholars; - be cuuld not hear to see a \vork praispd 
Leyond its real merits, and he thought it was his 
duty to spt everything fight that scmned to him 
\\ rongo lIe was very angry \vith me, becaus8 I would 
not join in his concletnnation of thp St. Pl'tL
rsburg 
di('tiouaryo I could not do that, Lp('ansp. without be- 
ing- \)li11(1 to its <ll'fp(.ts. I (,ollsidprp(l it a. IHost valua.- 
LIe pprfOrll1anCe, highly creditable to all its collabo-- 
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rators; nay, I felt bound to say so publicly in England, 
because it ,vas in England that this excellent ,vork 
had been unduly condelnnedo This elnbittered J11Y 
relations with Professor Goldstücker, and when the 
attacks by the company of collaborators on hilll 
grew thicker and thicker, ,vhile I ,vas treated by 
theJn ,vith the greatest civility, he persuaded hin1self 
that I had taken part against hin1, that I hall in fact 
beconle a. sleeping partner in ,vhat ,vas then called 
the H International Praise Insurance Society." '1"0 
show hinl once for all that this \vas not the case, and 
tbat I was perfectly independent of any C0111pany of 
collaborators, I \vrote what I wrote at the tilne. Nor 
did I do so without having had placed before lIle 
several revie,vs, which certainly seenled to give to 
tbe old saying laudari a viro læudato a. novel mean- 
ing. Having done what I thought I was bonnd 
to do for an old friend, I \vas perfectly prepared to 
take the consequences of what Inight seenl a rash act, 
and \vhen 1 was twitted with having done so anony- 
mously, I, of course, thought it Iny dut.y to reprint 
the article, at the first opportunity, with 111Y nalne. 
N o\v let it be borne in nlÎnd that one of the chief 
culprits, nay, as appeared a.fterwards, the most eager 
mischief-maker, was Professor 'Vhitney hilnself, and 
let us no\v hear ,vhat he has to say. As if he hiln- 
self ,vere entirely unconcerned in the Blatter, instead 
of having been the chief culprit, he speaks of "cool 
effrontery; " " magisterial assumption, to\vards a par- 
cel of naughty boys caught in their naughtiness;" 
"most discreditable;" "the epithet outrageous is 
hardly too strong." Here his breath fails him, anlI, 
fortunately for me, the climax endso And this, 
we are asked to believe, is not loud and boisterow
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but gentle and cahn: it is in fa.('t "the language of 
sin1ple-minded consciousness of rectitude! " 
rl'hese gentle onslaughts were written and published 
by Professor 'Vhitney ten years ago. I happen to 
know that a kind of colportage ,vas established to 
send his articles to gentlelnen wholn they would not 
otherwise have reached. I ,vas told again and again, 
that I ought to put an end to thpse Jl1aneuvers, and 
yet, during all these years, I thought I could perfectly 
well afford to take no notice of them. But when 
after such proceedings Professor "\Vhitney turns round, 
and challenges me before a public ,vhich is not ac- 
quainted with these nuttters, to produce any of the 
epitheta ornantia I bad n1entioned as having been ap- 
plied by hilll to me, to Renan, to Schleicher, to Op- 
pert, to Bleek, nay, even to Bopp and Burnouf and 
Lassen, ,vhen with all " the sin1ple-minded conscious- 
ness of rectitude " he declares, that he 'vas never 
personal, then I ask, Could I remain silent any 
longer? 
IIo,v hard Professor 'Vhitney is driven in order to 
fix any real blame on me, ll1ay be seen from '" hat 
follo,vso The article in ,vhich the obnoxious passage 
,vhich, I ,vas told, deprived me of any clailll to the 
anlPl1ities of literary intercourse occurs, had been re- 
printpd in the" lndische Studien," before I reprinted 
it in the first vohul1e of H Chips." In reprinting it 
lHyself, I had rewritten parts of it, and had also nla.(le 
a few additions. In the 
'Indische Stndien," on the 
contrary, it had been rpprinted in its original fornI, 
and had besides been disfigured by sl'veral inaccura- 
cies or Inisprints. Iteferring to theHP, I h'ld said that 
it had becn, as usual, very incorrect! y repril1 teù. Let 
YOLo IV 0 33 
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us hear \vhat an American pleader can make out of 
this: - 
" In this he was too little mindful of the requirements of fair 
dealing; for he leaves anyone who may take the trouble to turn 
to the · Indi:-:che Studien,' and compare the version tlwre given 
with that fourHI among the 'Chips,' to infer that all the dis- 
conlances he shall di
cover are attributable to 'Veber's incor- 
rectncss, whereas they are in fact mainly alterations whi<:h 
1\Iüller has made in his own reprint; and the real inaccuraeies 
arl. perfectly tridal in character and few in number- such 
printer's blundprs as are rarely avoided by Germans who print 
English, or by English who print Germano 'Ve should doubt- 
less be doing l\lüller injustice if we maintained that he deliber- 
ately meant \Veber to bear the oùium of all the discrepancies 
which a compareI' might find; but he is equally responsible for 
tile rl'sult, if it is owing only to carelessness on his parto" 
"That \vill the intelligent gentlenlen of the jury 
say tu this? Because I conlplained of such blunders 
as altars being" construed," instead of " <,onstructed," 
,
 enlightoned" instead of "enligþtened," "gratu- 
late " instead of "congratulate," and sin1Ïlar inaccura- 
cies, occurring in au unautIlorized reprint of n1Y 
article, therefore I really "ranted to thro,v the odiuln 
of what I had 111yself \vritten in the original article, 
and what ,vas, as far as the language ,vas concerned, 
pprfectIy correct, on Professor "T eber. Can forensic 
ingenuity go further? If America possesses many 
such powerful pleaders, ,ve ,vonder ho,v life can be 
seCUl'eo · 
IIaving thus ascertained \vhence illæ lac1"umæ, I 
lTIHst now produce a sInall bottle at least of the tears 
thelllseives which Professor 'Vhitney has shed over 
Ine, and over 11len far better than Inyself, all of ,vhieh, 
hp says, were never nleant to be personal, and most 
of which have evidently been quite dried up in his 
menlory. 
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I begin with Boppo "Although his mode :f working is WOD- 
derfplly genial, his \"bion of great aeuter.ess, and his instinct a 
gt.nerally trustworthy guide, he is liahle to wander far from the 
safe traek, and has done not a little lahor over whieh a broad 
and heavy mantle of charity needs to be drawn" (I. 2ÙH)0 

[ H.enan and myself have" committed the very sel"ions error 
of inn.rting the mutual relatioa of dialectic variety and uniform- 
ity of spec(,h, thus turning topsy-turvy the whole history of lin- 
guistic developmento It lIlay 8eelll hardly worth 
while to spend any effort in refuting an opinion of which the 
fabity will have been made apparent by the exposition ah'eady 
given" (p. 177). 
I II another place (po 284) 
I. Renan is told that his objection 
to thc doctrine of a primitive Indo-European monosyllabism is 
noticeù, not for any cogency which it possesses, but only on 
account of the respectability of 1\1. Renano 
Lassen and Burnouf, who thought that the geographical 
reminiscences in tbe first chapter of the Vendidad bad a histor- 
ical flJuD<lation, are told that their "claim is bascless, and even 
pn'posterous" (p. 201)0 Yl't what Professor 'Vhitney's knowl- 
e,l:;e of Zend must be, we may judge from what he says of 
Bllrnouf's literary productionso H It is well known," he says, 
" that the great :French schola.r produced tu'o or three bulky t'ol- 
wile.": upon the Avesta," 1 know of one hulky volume only, 
"Commentaire sur la Yaçna," tome i., Paris, 1833, but that 
may be duc to my lamentable ignorancco 
"I)rofes
or Oppert simply expo
es himself in the somewhat 
ridiculou:-; attitude of one who knocks down, with ge
tures of 
awc and fri:;ht, a trcmendous man of straw of his own erecting 
(r. tlts)o His erlooneous a:-:sumptions will be received with most 
derisive ineredulity (1. 221) ; the incoherence anù aimlc:5snes
 of 
bis reasonings (10 2:l3) ; an ill-considered tirade, a tis
ue of mis- 
representatiuns of linguistic science (I. 237). lIe can nut impose 
upon us hy his authority, nor attract us by his elo<l'lcncc: llis 
present essay is as hpa,.y in style, as loose and vague in cxprcs- 
sion, unsound in argnIDt'nt, arrogant in tone" (I. 238)0 The 
motive imputecl to Profe<.:sor Oppcrt in writing his Es:-:ay is that 
"he is a .Jew, and \\"antcd to 8tan<1 up for the Shemiteso" 
If Profe",sor Oppcrt is put down a
 a Shelllite, Dro Bleck is 
sneered at as a Germano "His work is written with IIlIl('h ap- 
parent profundity, one of a class, not quite unknown in Ger- 
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many, in which a minimum of valuable truth is wrapped up in 
a maximum of sonating phraseolo
y" (I. 292). Poor .Ger- 
many catche8 it again on page 3150 "Evpn, or especially in 
Germany," we are told, "many an able and acute scholar 
seems minded to indemnify himslef for dry and tedious grub- 
bings among the roots and forms of Comparative Philology by 
the most airy ventures in the way of constructing Spanish cas- 
tles of linguistic science." 
In his last work Professor 'Vhitney takes credit for having at 
last rescued the Science of Language from the incongruities and 
absurdities of European scholarso 
Now on page II!) Professor "Thitney very properly reproves 
:Ulother scholar, Professor Goldstücker, for ha\.ing laughed at 
the Ge1.man school of Vedic ínterpretationo "He empha
izes 
it," he says, H dwells upon it, reiterates it three or four times in 
a paragraph, as if there lay in the words tlwmselves some po- 
tent argumento Any uninformed person would say, we are con- 
fident, that he was making <1.n unworthy appeal to English 
prej udice against foreign men and foreign ways." Professor 
'Vhitney finishes up with charging Professor Goldstücker, who 
was himself a German - 1 beg my reader's pardon, but I am 
only quoting from a North American Review - with "fouling 
his own nesto" Professor \Vhitney, I believe, studied in a 
German university, Did he never hear of a 'cute little bird, 
who does to the nest in which he was rearpd, what he says Pro- 
fessor Goldstücker did to his own? 


Xaîp
 ,.,.01, 
 rcfJÀtU'fIJKpfE, leal flv ' Al"õao Õ&}A.OtUlV o 
ndv'fa '}'à.p lJõ" 'fOt 'ffEÀ
CIJ, 'fct 7r&.POt8fV Ú7rlU'T1}Vo 


Haeckel is called a headlong Darwinian (I. 293), Schleicher is 
infet'ted with Darwinism (I. 294), "he represents a false and 
hurtful tendency (I. 298), he is blind to the plainest truths, and 
l'mploys a mo(le of reasoning- in which there is neither logic nor 
common sense (I, 323)0 His essays are unsound, illog'Ï
'al, un- 
true; but there are still incautious sciolists by whom every error 
that has a great name attached to it is Hable to be received as 
pure truth, and who are ever special1y attracted by good hearty 
paradoxes" (To 330). 
I ad(l a few more references to the epilhe1a onwnlia which I was 
charged with having inventedo " Utter futility" (p. 36) ; " mean- 
ingless and futile" (po 152) ; "headlong materialist" (p. 153); 
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"bettcr humble and true ('Vhitney) than high-flown, preten- 
tious, and false" (not- 'Vhitnt>y, p, 4;J4); "simply and solely 
nonsense" (L 255); "darkcning of counsel by words without 
knowledge" (I. 255); "rhetorical talk" (I. 723); "fluurish of 
trumpets, lamcntable (not to say) ridiculous failure" (I. 277)0 


\Vhat a contrast bet,veen the rattling dischargps 
of these 'Initrailleuses at the beginning of the ,var, 
and the ,,,hilling and ,vhimpering assurance no\v 
nlade by the American professor, that he never in his . 
life said anything personal or offensive! 


1VHY I OUGHT KOT TO HAVE ANSWERED. 
Having taken the trouble of collecting these 8pent 
balls frolTI the various battlefields of the All1erican 
general, I hope that even Professor Whitney \viJl no 
longer chargp lHe with having spoken without book. 
As long as he citpd rne before the tribunal of scholars 
only, I should have considered it an insult to theln 
to suppose that they could not, if they liked, fOrlTI 
theil o own judglnento For fift
en years have I kppt 
Iny fire, till, iik

 a Chinpse juggler, Pl.ofessor "\Vhit- 
ney Blust have irnagined he had nearly finished lny 
outline on the ,vall ,vith the knives so skillfully 
aÏtnc(1 to n1Ïss mc. But when he draggpd lue before 
a tribunal where Iny nalne was hardly known, ",lwn 
he though t that by catching the aura pop1llaris of 
Darwinistn, l)(
 coul(l discredit me in the eyes of the 
)p:ulers of that powerful arlny, ,vhpn he actnall
T got 
possession of the p
n of the son, fOlHlly trusting it 
would carry ,vith it the weight of thp father, thcn I 
thought I o,verl it to mys
1f, and to the canse of 
truth anrl its progr
ss, to onlPpt his rceklpss charges 
by clear rebutting pvidpnceo I di(l this in nlY "...\n- 
s,ver to 1\11'0 Darwin," and as I did it, I dill it tho1''' 
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oughly, leaving no single charge unans\vcrpd, however 
trifling. At the saine time, while showing the un- 
reasonableness of his denunciations, I could not help 
pointing out sorne serious errors into which Professor 
\Vhitney had fallen. Some thrusts can only be par- 
ried by a-tempo thrusts. 
Professor \Vhitney, like an experienced advocate, 
passes over in silence the lnost serious faults which I 
had pointed out in his" Lectures," and after he has 
atten1pted- \vith ,vhat success, let others judge - to 
clear hill1self fron1 a fe\v, he turns round, and thinks 
it best once for all to deny my cOlnpetency to judge 
hirn. And \vhy? 


"I do not com;Ïder Professor .l\fül1er capable of jlHlgin
 me 
justly," he sayso Anù why? "Because I have felt moved, on 
account of his extraordinary popularity anù tbe exct.'ptional im- 
portance attached to his utterances, to criticise him more fre- 
quently than anybody elseo" 


Is not this the height of forensic ingenuity? Be- 
cause A has criticised B, therefore B cannot criticise 
A justly. In that ca.se A has indee
 nothing to do 
but to criticise BCD to Z, and then no one in the 
world can criticise him justly. I have watched lTIany 
controversies, I have observed many stratagenls and 
bold movenlents to cover a retreat, but nothing to 
equal thiso Professor Pott was very hard on Profps- 
SOl' CurLius, but he did not screen hinlse]f by denying 
to his adversary the competency to criticise hilll in 
turn. \Vhat ,vould N e\Vlnan have said, if l\:ingsley 
had tried to shut him up ,vith such a remark, a re- 
mark really \vorthy of one literary cOJubatant only, 
the fanlOUS Pastor Goeze, the critic of Lessing? 
'Vhat \vonlt1 even Prof {-'SHor "Thitnpy think, if I 
were to sa.y that, because I have criticised his 
, Lec- 
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tures," he could not justly criticÎse my "Sanskrit 
Grammar? " He might not think it good taste to 
publish an ad vertiselnent to dissuaùe students in 
Alnerica. fro In using 111Y gr
Llnmar; he might think 
it unworthy of hilnself and dishonorable to institute 
cOlnparisons, the object of ,vhich would be too trans- 
parent in the eyes even of his best friends in Ger- 
many. :\Ir. \Vhitney has lived too long in Gennany 
not to kno,v the saying, JIfln merkt die Absieht urul 
man 'wird verstimmt. But should I ever say that he 
was incompetent to criticise Iny "Sanskrit Gram- 
mar" justly? Certainly not. All that r n1igh t 
possibly venture to say is, tbat before Professor 
"\Vhitney undertakes to criticise nlY own or any othpr 
Sanskrit granlITUtr, he shoulù look at 
 84 of IllY 
gramlnar, and practice that very silnple rule, that if 
Visarga is preceded by a, and followed by a, the 
Visarga is dropt, a changed to 0, and the initial 
vo,vel elided. If ,vith this rule clearly inlpressed on 
his -meTnory, he ,viII look. at his- edition of the 
Atharva- Veda Prâti,'lâkhya, I. 33, then pf'r!laps, in- 
stead of charging IIindu gralnnlarians in his usual 
style ,vith "opinions obviously and grossly incorre<:t 
and hardly ,vorth quoting," he Inight disCOYPl" that 
eke s p r ish t a 111 could only have bPPH 111t:'ant in 
the 
[SSo for eke's p r ish t a nl, and that thf' proppr 
tran!-;lation ,vas not that vo\vl'ls are forlned by contact, 
hut that they are fonnpd without contrtcto Instead of 
saying that none of the other Prâtisâkhyas favors 
this opinion, he ,vould find the same staten1ent in the 
}{ig-Vpda Prâtisâkhya, SlÎtra 719, ragP cdxi of Iny 
t'dition, awl he Blight perhaps say to hilnsl'If, that 
lwfore cl'itic'ising Sanskrit gra1l1lnars, it would be 
u
cful to learn at lea
t the phonetic rules. I ha.t! 
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pointed out this slip before, in the second edition of 
IllY" Sanskrit Granllnar;" but, as to judge from an 
article of his on the accent, Professor 'Vhitney has 
not seen that second edition (1870), which contains 
the Appendix on the accent in Sanskrit, I beg leave 
to call his attention to it again. 


'VHY I OUGHT TO BE GRATEFULo 
I anl glad to say that ,ve now COIne to a nlore 
3.IllUsing part of this controversy. After I had been 
told that because I ,vas attacked first, therefore I 
,vas not able to criticise Professor 'Yhitney's ,vritings 
justly, I aUl next told that I ought to be v
ry grate- 
ful for having been attacked, nay, I anl told that, in 
IllY heal.t of hearts, I anl really very grateful indeed. 
I Blust quote this passage in full:- 
" During the last eigl1t years I have repeatedly taken the op- 
portunity accurately to examine and frankly to criti('i!'e the 
,.iews of others and the argnments by which they were sup- 
ported, I have done thi!' more partieularly against eminent and 
famous men whom tbe public has accustomed itself to regard as 
gui{h's in matters referring to the Science of Language. \\rhat 
unknown and uneared for people say, is of no consequence what- 
eyer; but if Schleieher and Steinthal, Renan and :\liiller, teach 
what to me :seems an error, and try to support it by proofs, then 
surely I am not only justified, but called upon to refute them, if 
I can. Among tbese students the last-named seems to be of 
different opiniono In his article, '
Iy Reply to 
lr. Darwin,' 
publi:,hed in the ::\Iarch number of the 'Deutsche Rumlschau,' 
he thinks it neee
sary to read me a 8evere lecture on my pre- 
sumption, although he al
o flatters me by the hint that my ('u
- 
tom of critici
ing the most eminent men only is appreciated, aml 
tho:5e whom I criticise feel honored by ito" 
I eonfess whell I rpa,d this, I wishpcl I had really 
paid such a prptty cornplill1ent to nlY kind Cl
itic, lnlt 
looking through lny article froln beginning to cnd, I 
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find no hint anywhere that could bear so favorahle an 
intf-'I1 H 'etation, unless it is ,,?here I speak of "the 
nohle arIny of his Illartyrs," and of the untranslated 
reIllark of Phocion, which hp Inay have taken for a 
complilnent. In saying that it was acknowledgpd to 
Lp an honor to be attacked by him, Professor 'Vhit- 
J)PY ,vas, no doubt, thinking of thf-' words of Ovid, 
ð
ll'fnma petunt dextra fubnina missa Jovz.s, and I anI 
not going in future to deny hirll the title of the Jovial 
and Olympian critic, nor should I suggest to hirn to 
read the line in Ovid imnlediately preceùing the one 
qnotpd. Against one thing only I nIHst protest. 
Though the last named, I aIn surely not, as he boldly 
asserts, the only one of the four sonunités struck by 
his ()lympian thunderbolts, who have hunlbly de- 
dined. too frequent a repetition of his celestial favors. 
Schleichpr, 110 doubt, ,vas safe, for alas, he is dead! 
But Stein thaI surely has uttered. rather Promethean 
protests against the Oly'npian,- 


ol
' g.n Tpaxòf Kal 7rap' 
aUTcp 
Tb aCKatOJl rXClJJI ZE
f. å.ÀÀ' (p:1raf 
p.aÀ alCo-y JlcfJ p.CIJ JI 
(uTat ?roE}" (haJl Ta
T?7 patuOfì' 


and as to :.\1. Renan, ùoes his silence mean more 
than - 


'Ep.ol 
' (ÀauuoJl Zl1J1?Jf 
 P.l1

JI p.fÀn 
I confess, then, frankly that, in my heart of hearts, 
I am not grateful for thpse eruel kindnesses, and if 
he says that the other Serene Highncsses have been 
less ungratf-'fnl than laIn, 1 fear this is again one 
or his 0\ er-eonfidellt a

 artions. 
Iy pnblisl}('rs in 
.A.HH.'rica. lllay be grateful to hinl, for I aUI tol(} that, 
0\" in
 to Pr()fps
or \Vhihu'y's arti(']ps, 11Itll'h nu>re 
interest in IllY ,yorks ha:i been excited in .A.lllerica 
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than I could ever have expected. But I cannot help 
thinking that by the line of action he has follo\ved, he 
has done infinite harn1 to the science ,vhich \ve both 
have at heart. In order to account sOlueho\v or 
other for his pron1Ïscuous onslaughts, he now tells 
IVlro Darwin and his friends that in the Science of 
Language all is chaos. That is not so, unless 
[ro 
"Thitney is here using chaos in a purely subjective 
sense. There are differences of opinion, as there are 
in every living and progressive science, but even 
those \vho differ most \videly, perfectly understand 
anù respect each other, because they kno,v that, fronl 
the days of Plato and Aristotle, men \vho start froIn 
different points, arrive at different conclusions, partic- 
ularly ,vhen the highest problems in every science 
are under consideration. I do not agree ,vith Profes- 
sor Steinthal, but I unJerstalld hinl; I do not agree 
\vith Dr. Bleek, but 1 respect hin1; I differ most of 
all from Schleicher, but I think that an hour or two 
of private conversation, if it \vere possible still, 
,,,ouid have brought us nluch nearer togethero A t all 
events, in reading any of their books, I feel inter- 
ested, 1 breathe a ne\v atnlosphere, I get ne\v ideas, I 
feel aninlated and invigorated. I have no,v lead 
nearly all that Professor vVhitney has ,vritten on the 
Science of Langnage, and I have not fonnd 0110 single 
new fact, one single result of indt'pendent r('sparch, 
nay, not even one single nc\v etynl010gy, that I could 
bave aùùed to my CollectaueH-o If I alll \vrong, let 
it be provedo rrhat langnage is an institution, that 
language is an instrurnent, that \ve learn our la ll- 
gnage fron1 our mothers, as they learnt'd it frunl their 
Inothprs and so on till we COlne to Ad:Ull and Eve, 
that language is meant for communication, all this 
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surely had been argued out before, anù ,vith argu- 
Inellts, ,vhen necessary, as strong as any adduced by 
Professur '''hitney. 
Professor 'Vhitney n1a.y not be aware of this, or 
have forgotten it; but a. fertile ,vriter like hinl ought 
at all events to have a gooù memory. In his reply, 
po 262, he tells us, for instance, as one of his latest 
discoveries, that in studying language, we onght to 
begin ,vith Jnod
rn languages, and that ,,,hen we 
COlue to lllore ancient periods, \ve should al wa.ys infer 
sinlÍlar causes from sin1Ïlar effects, and never adu1Ït 
ne,v forces or ne,v processes, except when those which 
,,'e know prove totally inefficient. In lllY own Lpc- 
Ìllres I had laid it down as one of the fundalncntal 
princi pIes of the Science of Language that '" ,vhat is 
real in Inodern formations lnust be adn1Ïtted as possi- 
ble in an{'ien t fOl'lnations, and that what has been 
foun<l tl'ue on a small scale Inay be true on a larger 
scalpo" I had devoted considerable space to the elu- 
cidation of this priuciple, a.nd what did Professor 
'Vhitney ,,,rite at that tin1e (1
65) ? 
" The coneIusiun sounds almo
t like a batho
 ; we should have 
call1'(1 thpsl', not fun<1amentaJ principles, but obvious con!'iùera- 
tiuns, which harùly re(luired any illustration" (p. 243)0 
I Icre is another instance of failure of nlclnory. He 
assnres us:- 
h That he wonM ncvcr venture to charge an)"ho<ly with heing 
intlm'Il('l'd in hi:-; literar)" labors hy ppr:-:onal vanity and a <1l'
il'e 
of lIotoriet,., exce p t I wrha I )s after ITi dn(T a. IOIl,r strilIO' uf I )!"oo[s 
01 0 D 0 0 
- nay, not even then " (po 27"). 
Ypt it Was he W]IO said of (I. 1;31) thp late Pro- 
f('

()r (}oldstiil'kt'l' that - 


u :\1..1'(' dl'lllllH'iation of olle'
 fl'llow
 awl worship of Jliwlu 
l)l'l'dl'n'::;
ur:; ùu IlUt make ulle a Y cùie :,dlUlar, " 
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and that, after he had hilllself adlnitted that" no one 
,vould be found to que
tion his (Profe
sor Gold- 
stücker's) inllnense learning, his n1Ïnute accuracy, and 
the sincerity and intensity of his convictions." 
By n1Ïsunderstanding and son1etilnes, unless lain 
greatly mistaken, ,villfully closing his eyes to the real 
vie,vs of other scholars, Professor vVhitney has created 
for hill1self a. rich 111aterial for the display of his foren- 
sic talents. Like the poor Hindu gralumarian, ,ve 
are first made to say the opposite of ,vhat \ve said, 
and are then brow-beaten as holding opinions "ob- 
viously and grossly incorrect and hardly ,vorth quot- 
ingo" All this is clever, but is it right? Is it even 
. ? 
WISP 0 
l\Iuch of ,vhat I have here ,vritten sounds very 
harsh, I kno,v; but ,vhat is one to do? I have that 
respect for language and for Iny .friends, and, may I 
add, for myself, to avoid harsh and abusive words, as 
111ueh as possible. I do not believe in the Gennan 
sayiIlg, A1if einen [Jroben I(lotz gehtirt ein grober ]ieil. 
I have t.ried hard, throughout the whole of nlY liter- 
a.ry career, and even in this" Defense," not to use the 
weapons that have been used against me during so 
n1any years of ahnost uninterrupted attackso 1\1 uch 
is al1owed, ho,vever, in self-defense that would be 
blanlable in an unprovoked attack, anù if I have uspd 
here and there the cool steel, I trust that clean 
,vonnds, inflicted by a sharp s,vord, will heal sooner 
than gashes made with rude stones and unpúlishcd 
fli II tso 
Profpssor 'Vhitnev nli(,ht stil1, I feel convin('(>(l, (10 
.J v 
Bottle vpry useful ,york, as the apostle of the Seience 
of Lan
uage in Alnerica, if only, inste:Hl of df'a.ling 
III gtJueral theories, he \voulJ. apply hiH\st'lf to a crit- 
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ical study of scientific facts, and if he would not con- 
sider it his peculiar calling to attack tlH
 personal 
character of otlll
r scholars. If he luust needs criticise, 
,vould it be quite illlpossible fur hill1, even in his char- 
acter of Censor, to believe that other scholars are as 
honest as hiluself, as independent, as outspoken, as 
devott-
d at all hazards to the ('<<.tuse of truth? Doe:-; 
he n
all y believe in his haste that all Inen ,vho differ 
froln hilu, or who tell hiln that he has lllisappreheuded 
their teaching, are humbugs, pharisees, or liars? Pro- 
fessor Steintha.l ,vas a great friend of his, does he 
ilnagine that his violent resentJnent ,vas entirely un- 
provoked? I have had hundreds of reviews of nlY 
hooks, S(Hne written by Inen \vho knew more, some by 
Il1pn \vho kne\v less than myself. Both classes of re- 
views proved very useful, but, beyond correcting Inat- 
tel'S of fact, I never felt called upon to ans\ver, or to 
enter into pprsonal r
crin1Ïnations with anyone of lHY 
reviewers. 'Ve should not forget that, after all, re- 
vipws are \vritten by Inen, and that there are oftpn 
very tangible reasons \vhy the same book is fiercely 
praised and fiercely abused. No doubt, every ,vriter 
\vho believes in the truth of hi::; opinions, wishes to 
See theln accepted as widely as possible; but rcvie\\ s 
ha ve neve)
 been tll(
 Inost powerful engines for the 
propagan{la. of truth, and no one who has once known 
,vhat it is to feel one's self face to face \vith 1'ruth, 
\vould for one mOlnent compare the applause of the 
Iuany with the silput approval of the still t;nlall voice 
of conscience within. 'Vhy do we write't Chiefly, I 
helieve, becausp \ve think \ve have diseoyerl'd facts 
unknown to othl'rs, or arrived at opinions opposed to 
those hitherto heldo I{nowin
 the pfIort one ha.s 
nlaùe one's self in shaking off old opinions or accepting 
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new facts, no shu]cnt ,vould expect that everybody 
else ,vonld at once follow his lead. Indeed, ,ve ,vish 
to differ froBI certain authorities, ,ve \vish to be criti- 
ciscli by theln ; thtár opposition is far Inore inIportant, 
far nlore useful, far 11lore ,velco111e to us, than their 
approval could ever be. It \Vould be an impossible 
task \
ere \ve to atte111pt to convert personally every 
,vritel who still differs from us. Besides, there is no 
,,,heat \vithout bran, and nothing is 11lore instructive 
than to ,vatch how the lllillstones of public opinion 
slo\vlyand noiselessly separate the one fronl the other. 
I have brought Iny harvest, such as it ,vas, to the 
Inill: I do not cry out ,vhen I see it groundo Froln 
my peers I have received the highest re\vards \vhich a. 
scholar can receive, re,vards far, far above Iny deserts; 
the public at large has treated 1ne no ,vorse than 
others; and, if I have lnade sonIe enemies, aU I can 
say is, I do not envy the man who in his passage 
through life has nlade none. 
Even no\v, though I am sorry for what Professor 
'Vhitney has done, I am not angry \vith hiln. He 
ba.s great opportunities in America, but also great 
tenlptations. There is no part of the civilized ,vorId 
where a scholar lnight do lllore useful ,york than in 
AnIerica, by the bold and patient exploration of lan- 
guages but little kno,vn, and rapidly disappearing. 
Professor \Vhitney may still do for the philology of 
his country ,vhat Dro Bleek has done for the lan- 
guages of Africa at the sacrifice of a lifelong expatria- 
tion, alas! I have ju
t tilne to add, at the sacrifice 
of his life. 
But I admit that Alnerica has also its tmnptations. 
There are but fe\v scholars there ,vho could or ,vould 
check Professor 'Vhitney, even in his wildest Inoods 
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of asse,-eration, and by his command of a nU1Ilber of 
AUlerican papers, he can easily secure to hiJnself a 
tClnporary triuJnpho Yet, I believe, he would find a 
work, such as Bancroft's" On the Native l
aces of the 
!Jacific States of North America," a far Hlore useful 
contribution to our science, and a. far lnore permanent 
I110nUInent of his life, than revie\vs and criticisll1s, 
however brilliant and popular. 
It was because I thought Professor 'Vhitney cap- 
able of rendering useful service to the Science of Lan- 
guage in Anlerica that I forbore so long, that I never 
for years noticed his intentional rudeness and arro- 
gance, that I received hinl, when he called on nle at 
Oxford, with perfect civility, that I assisted hirn when 
hp wanted Iny help in procuring copies of 1\158. at 
Oxfol"(l. I con ld ,ve 11 afford to forget 'v hat had ha p- 
ppned, and I tried for nlany years to give hinl credit 
for honorable, though Jnistaken, nlotives in Iuaking 
hinlself the nlouthpiece of \vhat he calls the cOlllpany 
of collaborators. 
In fact, if he had arraigned nle again and again 
bpfore a tribunal of conlpetent judges, I should gtully 
have left lIlY peers to decide betwepn ]nl
 and JHY 
Alnerican traducer. But WhPll he cleverly changed 
the venUe and brought his case before a. trihunal 
wbe1't-' for
nsic skill \vas far more likely t.o carry the 
day than cOJnpli('ated evitlencc that could be appre- 
eiah.d hy a. Rpecial jury only, thpn, at last. I haa to 
break through rny reserve. It ,vas not exactly co'v- 
a.rdice that had kept lne so long frolu encountering 
the Jnost skillful of A l11Crican s,,"ordsJnen, hut when 
t.hp duel ,vas fo]'('pd upon lnt-', I detcrluincd it should 
Le fought out once for all. 
I Juight have said Jlluch more; in fact, I had 
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written 111uch n10re than what I here publish in self.. 
defense, but I ,vished to confine Iny reply as lnuch as 
possible to bare facts. Professor 'Vhitney has still to 
learn, it seen1S, that in a duel, whether nlilitary or 
literary, it is the bullets ,vhich hit, not the sUloke, or 
the report, h(nvever loud. I do not flatter myself 
that ,vith regard to theories on the nature of language 
or tbe relation between language and thought there 
ever ,vi}] be perfect unanilnity anlong scholars, but 
as to nlY bullets or my facts, I believe the case 
s 
different. I clainl no infallibility, ho,vever, and 
would not accept the papal tiara a1110ng comparative 
philologists, even though it was offered. Ine in such 
tempting terms by the hands of I
rofessor 'Vhitney. 
In order, therefore, to satisfy Mr. Dar\vin, Professor 
llaeckel, ilnd others whose good opinion I highly 
value, because I know that they care for truth far 
nlore than for victory, I no,v appeal to Professor 
Whitney to choose from among his best friends three 
,vho are P'rofessores ordinarii in any university of 
England, France, Germany, or Italy, and by their 
verdict I pronlise to abide. Let them decide the fol- 
lowing points as to sinlple Inatters of fact, the princi- 
pal bones of contention bet,veen Professor \Vhitney 
and myself:- 
1. Whether the Latin of the inscription on the 
Duilian Cohunn represents the Latin as spoken 
in 263 B. Co (p. -130) ; 
2. 'Yhether Ahura-
Iazda can be rendered by "the 
mighty spirit" (p. 430) ; 
3. "Yhether sa r van â man in Sanskrit means 
"naUle for everything" (p. 430) ; 
4. 'Vhether Professor \Yhitney knew that the Pbe- 
l1ician alphabet had by Rougé and others been 
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traced back to an Egyptian source (pp. 430, 
450, 468) ; 
5. \Vhether Professor "\Vhitney thought that the 
words light, alight, and delight could be tra.ced 
to the saine source (po 467) ; 
6. 'Vhether in the passagt>s pointed out on po 43-1, 
Professor 'Yhitney contradicts himself or not; 
7. \Vhether he has been able to produce any pas- 
sage Ironl IllY ,vritings to substantiate the 
charge that in my Lectures I ,vas inlpelled by 
an overmastering fear lest man should lose his 
proud position in the creation (po 435) ; 
8. Whether there are verbatim coincidences bebveen 
Iny Lectures and those of Professor Whitney 
(pp.42fi,470-474); 
9. 'Vhether I ever denied that language ,vas made 
through the instrumentality of nlan (po 470) ; 
10. \Vhether I had or had not fully explainpd under 
w hat restrictions the Science of Language 
Inight be treated as one of the physical 
sciences, and ,vhether Professor \Vhitney has 
added any ne\\r restrictions (ppo 422 seqo, 475 
seq 0) ; 
11. Whpther Professor \Vhitney apprehpnded in 
,vhat sense some of the grpatest philosophers 
declared conceptual thought ilnpossible ,vith- 
ou t language (r. 484) ; 
120 Whether the grammatical blunder, with rpgal'(l 
to the Sanskrit par ita s t h us"h a s as a 
nominative pluro, was IHine or hiH (po ....HO) ; 
13. \VIlPtlwr I had not e1parly defined the difference 
bptWt>Pll hard and soft consonants long before 
Professor Whitney, and ,vllPther he has not 
YOLo IV 0 34 
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misrepresented what I had written on the 
subject (p. 490) ; 
14. \Vheth
r in saying that the soft consonants can 
be intonated, I could have meant that they 
nlay or lllay not be intonated (p. 497) ; 
15. \Vhether I invented the terms v i v â r a 8 v â s â- 
g h 0 s h â hand s a rn v â r a 11 â d a g h 0 s h â h, 
and .whether they are to be found in no San- 
skrit granunarian (p. 498) ; 
16. \Vhether I ,vas right in saying that Professor 
"Thitney had complained about nlyself and 
others not noticing his attacks, and ,vhether 
his remarks on D1Y chapter on Fir, Oak, and 
Beech required being noticed (po 500) ; 
17. Whether I had invented the Epithcta ornantia 
applied by Professor \Vhitney to myself and 
other scholalos, or ,vhether they occur in his 
o\vn writings (po 504) ; 
18. \Vhether E. Burnouf has \vritten hvo or three 
bulky volumes on the A vesta, or only one 
(p. 515) ; 
19. Whether Professor Whitney made a granllnatical 
blunder in translating a passage of the Atharva- 
Veda Prâtisâkhya, a.nd on the strength of it 
charged the Hindu gralnmal'ian ,vith holding 
opinions" obviously and grossly incorrect, and 
hardly worth quoting" (po 519) ; 
20. \Vhether Professor 'Vhitney has occasional1y been 
forgetful (po F>23). 
Surely there are anlong Professor 'Vhitnpy's per- 
sonal friends scholars ,vho could say Yes or No to any 
of these twenty questions, and .whose verdict ,vould 
be accepted, and not by sch0lars only, as beyond sus- 
picion. Any ho,v, I can do no Blore for the sake of 
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peace, and to put an end to the supposed state of 
chaos in the Science of Language, and I aln willing 
to appear in person or by deputy before any such tri- 
bunal of cornpetent judges. 
I hope I have thus at last given Professor'Vhitney 
that satisfaction ,vhich he has clainwd ironl nle for so 
nlany years; and let me assure him that I part ,vith 
hirl1 \vithout any personal feeling of bitterness or . 
hostility. I have grudged him no praise in fortner 
days, and whatever useful ,york we may receive from 
hinl in future, ,vhether on the languages of India. or 
of Aruerica, his books shall ahvays receive at my 
hands the same justice as if they had been ,vritten 
by TI1Y best friend. I have never belonged to any 
cornpany of collaborators, and never shall; but who- 
soever serves in the noble army for the conquest of 
truth, be he private or general, \vill ahvays find in nle 
a faithful friend, and, if need be, a fearless defpnder. 
I gladly conclude with the words of old Fairfax (Bulk 
and Selyedge, l(74): H I believe no nlan wishes 
,vith lnore earnestness than I do, that all men of 
learning and knowledge ,vere men of kindness and 
sweetness, and that such as can outdo others ,vould 
outlove thelll too; especially while self ùe,vhispers us, 
that it stands us all in need to be forgiven as well as 
f 0 " 
to orglveo 
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Autbert, Bishop of Avranches, iiio 
328. 
Avadhûta, sect of the, iv. 2570 
Avenir, the future, ad-venire, ivo 
38. 
Avesta, two or three bulky volullle-- 
on the, ivo 5150 



Avranchp
, Bishop of, on Barlaam 
and .J osaphat, iv, 178. 
- 

i
hop of, Autl>ert, iiio 328, 
Aya=-e, to go, ivo :36, 
Axmouth, iii. 
8
. 
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L\
J
' on the Negro skull, 
111. 2..1:". 
Bacon, Lurd, iii. 2170 
- on histor)" of literature, iii. 3. 
- oh=-crnltions on the disposition of 
!ncn for philo
ophy and science, 
IV. U7. 
- on Spinoza, iii. 218. 
- his 
letaphy
ique, iiio 2230 
- his l'hysique, iii. '2
:J. 
- hi
 inducti,.e methud, iii. 22;)0 
- compared with Shakespeare, iii, 
2
.j. 
- author of 
hakespeare's plays, 
iii. 

Ii. 
- l\[:1t'aulay on, iii. 2:!7. 
Bactria, Buddhist priests sent to, ivo 
2.U, 
BaMo, his translation of "Kalila 
and Dimnah," iv, 1610 
RUllpton, iii. 2!}:J, 
Baucroft, "Un the K ative Races of 
Amerit'a," iv. 52(). 
Banks, Sir .Joseph, iii. 2:)60 
Bannister, 1>1'., iii. 2-12. 
- on .Jews in Curnwall, iii, 313. 
Uântu family of language, ivo 70. 
Bamhut, Buddhist renmins at, iV'o 
3-1f>>. 
narharossa, Fre<lprick, iii, 5], 52. 
Uarclay, Alexander, his translation 
of .. 
 arn'lIschiff," iii. 72, 
Barlaam aud .Joasaph, i\r. 1()8. 
JJarl<lalU and Jo:-:aphat
 i\r. 177. 
- changed into Chri
tian saints, ivo 
1ì7. 
- Lahoulaye, Liebrecht, lleal, on, 
i\". 17fi, 177, 
- Ll'o r\Hatius on, iv. 178. 
- Billiu
 and llellarminus on, iv. 
178, 
- the Bishop of Avranches on, iv. 
liS. 
Barrington, Daines, iii. 256. 
Baruch, his share in Isaiah, iii. 481, 
4Rt" 
narzu
'eh, anthor of l\.hlevi transla- 
tion of fables, i\.. 1;'2, 18-1. 
ßautAf:v, nll"atin
, iv. '2:1:1- 
llasilius 3(Hlt;rt'g'orius :\a.li:mzenus, 
quoted by authur of U BarIaam 
aml .Jusaphat," iv. 1 fi!}. 
Ba
k language, iii. -l
:Jo 
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Bask, derivative adjectives in, iv. 
9-10 
ßa
h', Unhrersity of, iiio 630 
Bathybios, iv. 457. 
Ha,"arian dialect, iii. 1220 
ßay:trd, h r , !JO. 
.Deal, on the story of Barlaam and 
.Josaphat, iVr 176" 
B
amdun = Hampton, iii. 293, 
llear, Aryan words for
 i,.. 4100 
ßH.utlat = vavodhai. iv. 56, 
13e
et, to, n
)ot, J an, Aryan words 
for, iv. 4150 
Beheim, :\lichael, iii. 18. 
lleieinander, Da
, in the develop- 
ment of language, i \'. a:t 
Bekker, on the Digmnma in Ho- 
mer, iii, 420; iv. 2
5. 
Bcllow
, :\11'., on acts of ,.andalism 
in Corn wall. iii. 27Uo 
Bellares, iii. 401)0 
Henedktine Monks, rule of, iii, 50 
Benfey, Profe:;
or, iiio 446. 
- his discovery of the old Svriac 
translation of the fables, iV'. i8l. 
- his historV' of the 
cience of Lan- 
guage, i \r: 32;). 
- hi
 protest ugainst the eastern 
origin of the Aryan nation, ivo 
21
. 
Bengal, agriculture of, ivo 370. 
- Colebrooke, un the husLandry of, 
iv. 373, 
ßcn
ali, plural in, i,'. 74. 
Bentley, un the antiquity of Hindu 
astronomy, iv. 387. 
Berk('ley, iii. 218. 
llernard, derivation of the word, iv. 
uo. 
Bcruays, iii. 415. 
Bernharll, hearmÏllllf'd, iv. 90, 
Berthuld, I>ul"e of Ziihringen, iii, 130 
Berthuld, iii. :?O. 
Besmah, Hi\jah of, Giriprasâdasin- 
ha, iv, 3:
5. 
Bethmann 1I()lIw('
, iii, 412, 4t:j. 
Bhagillî, si:;tcr, ill ::;anskrit, iv. 110 
nul e . 
Rhagvat Geeta, i, e. Bha
avad-Gîtà, 
i v. ;JfJ8, 
ßhaiami, maker or cutter out, ivo 
at
, :H:J. 
BhalU/arkar, ProC., Ï\-. 3350 
Bhao Daji, Dr., i\". a34. 
Bhâ:-:kam, Brahmagupta, Âryab- 
hat!:l, Í\r _ 3!J2. 
ßia, not COl1lw('te(1 with Hynni, Ï\-. 62. 
llihle, fir
t complete translation in 
German, 1373, iii. 21. 
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Bible, new translation by Bunsen, 
iii. 448. 
- partly translated, iii. 20. 
Bibliotheca \'olante, 1677, iii. 194. 
Bibliot hèq lie Orientale, iii. 4150 
- Ulliverselle et Hi:-:torique, iiio 194. 
Bickell, Prufessor, iv. 18l. 
llidpai, mentioned by AIi, iv 0 153; 
see Bdpay. 
- or Send
bar, iv. 158. 
Billius, 011 Barlaam and Josaphat, 
Ì\". 178. 
llirma, Buddhist priests sent to, ivo 
2-14. 
Black, in the Schleswig-Hollstein 
dialect, iii. 130 
Blackbird, i\'. 503. 
llleek, Dr., iii. 3
9; ivo 343, 5220 
- \\"hitllcy on, i\' 0 5150 
lllid and blithe, iii. 130. 
llIood, as determining nationality, 
iii. 247. 
Boar, Aryan words for, Ï\ro 4100 
lludhi:-:attva, corrupted to Y oudasf 
· and Y oua
af, ivo 1760 
Budmer, iii. J!J, , 
Hodener d, 1776, his letter on Cor- 
nish, iii, 246. 
Boeckh, on Comparative Grammar, 
iv. 2090 
Hoeh IlIe, Jacob, iii. 39, 218. 
Boehtlin
k t,'erSUð Schott, iii. 4290 
Hoehtlillgk and Hoth, Sanskrit Dic- 
tionary published by, ivo 511. 
Hoetticher, Dr., iii. 416, 422, 4330 
(fragmellt of Livy). 
BuhillÌ, Hengali, for sister, Ï\ro 1100 
note. 
Boie, and the Hainbund, iii. 1270 
Boileau, iii, 1970 
Bolog-na, UnÌ\rersity of, ivo 110 
Bombay, Parsis of, ivo 305, 
Bunaventure des Periers, his" Con- 
tes et Nouvelles," iv. 164. 
Bone, Aryan words for, iv 0 4050 
BOlin, Hi. 406. 
Búok of Heroes, the Heldenbuch, 
iii. 6:J, 
- edited by Caspar yon der Roen, 
iii. 69. 
- of Love, iii. 70. 
- of 
illdbad, ivo lOG. 
Book-religions, iv. 301. 
Books of l\1oses, poetica.l translat.ion 
of, iii. 9. 
llopp, hi
 Comparative Grammar, 
iv 17, JUl. 
- \Vhitney on, iv. 515. 
Borde, Andrew, on Cornwall, iii. 243. 
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Borg-hese, on Latin inscriptions, iii. 
419. 
Botterell, Mr., on the l\len-an-tol, ill. 
279. 
Botten-ogel, botterhahn, botterhex, 
butterfiy, iii. 130. 
ßov, vocatÌ\'e, iv. 233. 
Boucher de Perthes, iiio 28:Jo 
Bow-wow, Pooh-pooh theories, ivo 
469. 
Brace, Manual of Races, iiio 2520 
Brahma, as the Supreme Spirit, ivo 
315. 
Brahma-Dharma, the, iv. 269. 
Brahma-Samaj, i\". 258,259, 335, 
Brahma-Samaj, schism in, ivo 260, 
269. 
- of India, iv. 269 noteo 
Brahman, the, and the rice, ivo 142. 
Brahmanism, its vitality, ivo 296, 
308. 
Brahmans, their sacred cord, ivo 2600 
- do not proselytize, iv. 2420 
- sent to Benare:i to copy Vedas, 
ivo 3570 
Brandis, iii. 350, 352, 399, 438, 4420 
Breast, Aryan words for, iv, 406. 
Br
men Dictionary, Low German, 
iii. 123 noteo 
Brentano, iii. 103. 
Brewster, iii. 420. 
Bribu, leader of the Rathakaras, ivo 
3070 
Bride of Messina, Schiller's play, 
iii. 92, 97, 4270 
British Association at Oxford, 1847, 
iiio 372. 
Broad, Arvan words for, iv. 411. 
Broad degrees of heat, light, and 
sound, iv. 4370 
Brockhaus, Professor, ivo 351. 
Bros:<ard, iv. 90. 
Brother, Aryan words for, ivo 4020 
Brown- \V ill y, iii. 292. 
Hrvat, Zend, brow, iv, 236. 
Bruit, iii. 17l. 
Hud Periodelltes, his translation of 
fables, iv. 181, 183. 
Buddha, iii. 486. 
- life of, iv, 171. 
- his four dri\"es, iv. 1720 
- identity with Jusaphat, iv, 174, 
180. 
- his driver, Ì\r. 175. 
- his. di
ciples, iv. 2G7. 
- his interview with 
Iâra, iv. 2680 
Burldhi:oim, its hi
t()ry, iv. 2402 seq. 
Buddhi
m, countries professing it, 
ivo 2520 



Burldhi!':t fable
, iv. 141. 
- - carried by :\Iongolians to Rus- 
!':ia, i,". 14
. 
- )1 is:<ionaries, sent to Cashmere, 
{.te., Ï\". 2-1:3- 
Biihler, Dr., Ï\". 345. 
Biirg-er, iii. 127. 
Hii:-Òl'n, in Uithmar!':ch, iii. 138, 
Huff 011, hi:-ò ,-iew of plants, iv. 2220 
Bllilclillg" of altars, iv. 330. 
BUliclohel, for Bidpay, iv. 161- 
Hun:-Ò{'II, iv. ;j]8, 
- Sir l{. Peel on, iii. 3-17. 
- his prize e!':say on Athenian law 
of inlH'ritanee. iii. 3-18. 
- his fellow stlldent
, iii. 3-180 
- his jUlIrne.'. to Denmark, iii.352. 
- his copy of :\ISS. of VlJluspa, iii. 
3:d. 
- his friendship with Niebuhr, iii. 
I
U, 35;j. 
liullsl'n, his marria
e, iii. 3:>7. 
- his life at I
ome, iii. 3:>8. 
- his Hymn- and Prayer-book, iii. 
3(H, 4la. 
- his fricl}{i!;; at Homeo iii. 3(i2. 
- his vb.it tu England, iii. ;j{j
. 
- Hlade D.(,.I.. at Oxford, iii. 363. 
- Pl"Us,..ian EIl\'oy in Eng-Iand, iii. 
;no. 
-Iean'!\ Eng-Ianrl. iii. ;l8
. 
- his" lIipl'ol",tus," iii. :382,416. 
- his" Sig-ns of the Time
," iiio ;l820 
- his &c God in History," iii. 382, 
473, 
- his death, iii. 38!. 
- his Chinl'sP studies, iii. 4U2. 
- his recall, iii. 40!L 
- 
md ('hate'lubriand, iii. 411. 
- at Heidelherg', iii. 4:S
, 4-10. 
- c. Egypt's Plaee in History," iii. 
4ti!J. 
- Bible-work, iii. 4;)2. 
- letter:ò to :\Iax )liiller, iii. 3!)3. 
- his ,-iews on German professors, 
iv.204_ 
- his" ('hristianity and Mankind," 
iii. :1R2; Ï\.. :J
W. 
- Burltw:m', iii. 1170 
Burg'e
:-, :\Ir., iv. 335, 
Burnell, Ur., Ï\., 3-15. 
Burning- (If widows, Ï\'o :1030 
Hurnour, Eugì'ne, i,'. 318, 5150 
Burns, }toems of, iii, 126. 
Bur!'a, or I:oyal Exch:mg-p, iii. 2:J!. 
Bu!'hmen, their traditionul litera- 
ture, i,". 3-14, 
- their lang-uug-p, iv. 344. 
Hut, buten, iii. 131. 
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nutler's Analog-y, iv. 2870 
By night, Aryan words for, ivo 4040 
C ABA.LE uml Liebe, iii. 8!. 
Cahul, Buddhist priests sent to, 
i,' _ 2-13. 
Cadaver, h'. 2!. 
Cadmus, sun of Libya, iiio 24!L 
Cæ
ar, iii. 240. 
Cæ
arius, Joho, iii. 64, 
Calcutta, citv of Kali, iv. 251. 
- its 
odde;:ò, i,'. 3090 
- Colebrooke goes to, ivo 365. 
-('olebrooke at, iv. 3810 
Caldwell, Dr., Ï\". 7.1 nvteo 
-on Intiniti,"e, iv. 60. 
('all, to, 
lOt from calare, iv 10!, 
Callawa
', }{emarks on the Zulu lan- 
guage, ivo 122. 
Camuridg-e, iii. 236. 
Camel, Ar,yan words for, ivo 4080 
Camelford, iii, 2
2, 
Campbell, Sir George, on the Hindu 
rei ig-ion, i v. 2
7. 
Campltausen, iii. 443. 
Canterbury, iii. 117, 2=l7. 
Cantwan', people of Kent, iii. 1170 
Cant-ware-burh, iii. 1170 
Capperonier's edition of Joinville, 
iii. WI. 
C"p-sv, iv, 94 note. 
Caput = IIttubidfl, iv. 26. 
Cara cI(lw
e in cowse, iii. 321. 
Cfll"f:-, Ilut from ('ura, i,.. 104. 
('arew, on Cornish, iii. 24-1. 
Carlyle. iii. 54, ;jfj;j, 3!J7. 
Carlyle's Life of Schiller, iii. 760 
Carnac in Brittany, iii. 2fj8, 
Carriere, Profes
or, ivo 4:>1. 
Ctl1'1'osse, i,.. 42;Jo 
Ca
e-terminations, traced back, ivo 
131. 
Ca
hnwre, Buddhist priests sent to, 
i,'. 2-1:). 
Casket!', story of the, in :\Ierchant of 
Venice, i,'. no note. 
caspal. '"Oil cler l{oen, iii 69. 
Ca,..te, iv. :l74 note. 
-Colebrooke on, ivo 376, 377. 
C"sti!J(f1"e, iv. 217. 
Catalogou(' mi:òonnl
 of Asiatic litera- 
ture, Ï\". a8:). 
CataIClg"ue
 of :\1 
S. still existing in 
Inclia , Ï\". 3.1:>. 
Catechism of the Adi Brahma-Sa. 
måj, i,'o 2ïj. 
Catrou, iii. 1!t6. 
Causality, the icll-a of, iii, 220. 
Celibac,}" and Fellowships, ivo 90 
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Ce1tes, Meisse1, iii. 29, 
Celtic intluence in Cornwall, iii. 
24
. 
-languages, ivo 3. 
- most closelv united with Latin 
(
ewman, :::;chleicher), ivo 215. 
- so-c:dled molluments in the Dek- 
han, iii. 2(j9. 
Cdts and Germans, first distin- 
g-uishe(l by Cæsar, iii, 24-0. 
- I )ruids among the, iiio 241. 
Cenail, iii. aot. 
Ct:,I'/tO, to distinguish, iv, 2170 
Ce
'lon, Buddhist priests sent to, ivo 
244. 
Chaldaic 1ectureship
 iv, 11, 
Chaldea, N akshatras derivoo. from, 
i\". 508, 
Chalmers, "Origin of Chinese," ivo 
105. 
Chambers' collection, the, iiio 3970 
Champollion, iii. 362, 
- disco\Oeries of, iv. 2. 
Chandaka, or Sanna, Buddha's 
driver, i\". 175. 
Channing', iv. 313. 
Chaos, in the Science of Language, 
i\'o 522. 
Charlt>magne, iii. 5 ; ivo 1550 
- stories of, iii. 9. 
Charles V. and Joinville's history, 
iii. 158, 
- l{nhelais' satire on, Ï\T. 161- 
Chasot, iii. 200. 
- his 
.outh, iii, 201. 
- his campaigns, iii. 206, 2070 
- goes to France, iii. 209. 
- his life at Lübeck, iii. 210. 
- his last meeting with .Frederic the 
Great, iii. 211. 
Chateauhriand, iii. 362. 
- and Bunsen, iii, 4110 
Chemi
try of lang-uage, iv. 449, 
ChC'psted, iii. 234-. 
Chipf Hahbi in London, iv. 3040 
Childers, )Jr., .Essav on the Plural in 
Sing-halese, iv. 7..1 note. 
China, Nab.hatras supposed to be 
derived from, h'. 508. 
Chinese studies, Bunscn's, iii. 402. 
- Professorships of, iv. 3. 
- Grammar. iv. 76. 
- full and e'mpty words, iv. 77. 
- dead and liV'e words, iv. 77 note. 
- belong-s to the isolating lan- 
guages, iv. 79. 
-dialects of, iv.102. 
- words in 
rong'olian, iv. 1050 
XL-WI' = hi-ma, hiems, ivo 2350 
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Chiwidden, iii. 299. 
Christian IX. and the Eider bound- 
ary, iii. 120, 
Christianity, countries professing, 
ivo 252, 
Christians of St, Thomas in India, 
iv. 184. 
Chronicle of the Roman Emperors, 
iii. 9, 
Chroniclers, old, iiio 159. 
Chronology of the Indo-Germanic 
languages, by Prof. Curti us, ivo 
118. 
Chrysorrhoas (St, John of Damas- 
cus), iv 168. 
Cimbric Chersonese, the, iii. 116. 
Circumflex in the \"ocative of Zníç, 
iv. 210. 
- in Sanskrit, iv, 2:33, 
Cistvapll or Kist\.aen, iii. 266, 2670 
Clarendon, Lord, iii. 433, 
Classical reproduction of Sakuntala, 
by Sir \V. Jones, i v. 323. 
Classitication of skulls, iii, 
48. 
- of lan
uages, h-, 70. 
- applied to religions, iv. 2410 
Claudius, iii. 128. 
Clement V, and his propoo:als for 
founding Ledureships, iv. 11. 
Clemm, I )ie neusten For::,dlUllgpu 
auf dem Gebiet der Griechischen 
Composita, iv, 13:3 note, 
Clenrsulzbach, villag-e of, iii. 75. 
Cloud, Aryan words for, iv, 4050 
Clovis, his conversion, ivo 287. 
Cluerp, to hear, iv, 218. 
<;nish, Zend, to snow, iv. 2360 
Coat card:;:, iii. 28U. 
Cobden, death of his son, iiio 4580 
Codo.-rd(), coward, iv. 90. 
Code of Gentoo Law:-:, iv. 3740 
Cæurdnux, Ie Pt.'re, ivo 140 
Coincidences, iv, 472, . 
Colebrooke,oll the Vedas, iv. 3500 
- Life of, iv. 359. 
- started for India, iv. 364. 
- arri ved at 1\Iatlras, i v. :364. 
- 
oes to Calcutta, iv. 365. 
- becomes Collcctor of Tribute in 
Tirhut. ivo a65. 
- on Indian \Yeights and Measures, 
iv. 367. 
- goes to Purneah, iv, 369. 
- goes to :8 attore, Ï\". 370. 
- on the duties of Hindu .Widows, 
iv. 372 
- on the Hu::,bandn' and Commerce 
of Bengal, iv. 373. 
- goes to l\1irzapur, ivo 3740 



Colebrooke, tran:o:lateA Digest of 
Hindu and )lohanunedau Laws, 
iv. ;H5. 
- on Caste, iv, 376, 3780 
- at Nagpur, h.o 380. 
- his su pplementary Digest of 
raws, i\". 
80. 
- E...sa ,.s on Sanskrit and Prakrit 
poetry, iv. 380. 
-Es
ays on the Ved:\
, iv. 380. 
- Es
aY8 on Indian Theogonies, ivo 
:.180. 
- .E
says on Indian Plants, ivo 3800 
- returns to )lirzapur, ivo 3810 
- 
oes to Calcutta, iv. 381. 
- member uf the Court of Appeal, 
i Vo a81. 
- Prof('!'
or of Sanskrit, ivo 381- 
- attention to Comparative Phi- 
lolog'v, iv. 381. 
- his 
anskrit Grammar, ivo 381- 
- Presirlent of the Court of Appeal, 
iv, 38;;. 
- Pre
i(lent of the Asiatic Society, 
i ,. 0 38;), 
- promoted to a Seat in Council, 
i v. :390. 
- leaves India, ivo 390. 
- the Le
islator of India, iv. 390, 
-President of the Astronomical 
Society, iv, 
91. 
- his translation of the Algebra of 
Brahmagupta anù llhâskara, ivo 
au 1. 
- present!'! hi!'! Sanskrit 
ISS. to the 
Ea-t India Companv, iv. 392, 
- found:,; the Royal Asiatic Society, 
iv.3U:.!. 
- hi:" treatises on Hinùu philosophy, 
Ï\.. :SU4:, 
- his dpath, h
. 395. 
- testimony to Sir 'Vo Jone9, ivo 3!ì70 
- Comparati,-e View of San
krit 
and otllPr Lan
uag-es, ivo 40U. 
('olenso, Uishop, iii. 248. 
Colo
nt' Choir, the, Ïii. 421- 
Colollial Otlice, reports on natÍ\.e 
raee
, iv. :J:H), 
Culonif's and colonial go,-ernments, 
()ri
ntal studies have a claim on, 
iv. :}:m. 
Color-hlindllcss, iv. 444. 
Comhination traced to juxta-posi- 
tion, Ï\.o Ill. 
Combinatory "ta
p, iv. 116. 
('OInf>-to-
o()(l, iii. 2!12. 
Commandments of Kabir, ivo 
;;7, 
Common ori
in of the Aryan and 
Semitic languag('1'I, iv, 96. 
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Comparath.e Jurisprudence, Bun:o:en 
and, ii i. 348. 
Comparative 
lytholog'Y, tirst glim- 
merings of, in li!M, iv. 3il. 
Comparath.e rhilology, chair of, ivo 
1a. 
- lsolatin
 period, ivo 180 
- 
yncretistic period, h.o 17. 
- 
anskrit the only sound founda- 
tion of, iv, 19. 
- Colebrooke's attention to, i\.o 381- 
Comparative spirit, the truly scien- 
tific spirit, iv. 3:27, 
Comparati\-e Theology, first attempt 
at, iv. no, 
Comparative view of Sanskrit and 
?ther languages by Cole brooke, 
IV. 400, 
Comparetti, on the book of Sindbad, 
ivo 166. 
Competition-wallah, iv. 90. 
Comte, iii. 475. 
Comte de llretaglle and Louis IX. 
ii io 180. 
Concl'pts, founded on the sponta- 
neity of thought, iv. 4-17. 
"Conde Lucallur," by Don Juan 

Ianucl, iv. 16-1. 
Congress of Oriental sts, the Inter- 
national, iv. 317. 
Constance, Council of, iii. 6;). 
Constantine La
eari
, iii. 6:). 
Constantine's visioll, iv. 288. 
Con
titutiun 
ranted in Prussia, 
18-17, iii. :377, 
Controversial l\1i

ions, :-;mall suc- 
ce!'
 of, i\r. 3W, 
Controversy on the authority of the 
traùitional interpretation of the 
Vedas, iv. 386. 
Convention, language made by, ivo 
73, 
Conway's" Sacred Anthology," iv. 
:J:.!!J, 
Copper, iii. 2:JG. 
Copti(' root
, iii. 4030 
Coquina, Ke!Iltin, iii. 26l. 
Cornelius, iii. :368, 
Cornish ulltiquitie:o:, iii. 2:.380 
- language, iii. 2:m, 
- lang"ua
e, loses g-rnund, iii, 24:4:. 
- used fur sermons till lUi8, iiio 
24;). 
- as 
poken :n 170;, iii. 245, 
- as written, 17ïti, iii. 2-1U. 
- its vitalit\., iii. 2-11. 
- a Celtic inng"lIag-c, iiio :.!:mo 
- Anti(l"itit'
: 
- - )Iêu Serif a. iiio 
ì1 
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Cornish antiquities: Boscawen 
de, iii. 27
. 
--Caslle an Dinas, iii. 274. 
- - hut
 at Chvf1oauster, iii. 2750 
--:\IlIlCamher, the, iii. 2770 
- - injuri....s to, iii. 277, etc. 
- - Ca!'tallack HOlllld, iii, 2810 
- proHrhs, iii. 23-1. 
- L:\tin and Engli
h words in, 
2:>G. 
- Didionan", iii. 256. 
- Poelll8, " 
IOIl:lt Cah.ary," iiio 2570 
- Plays, iii. 238. 
- )ISS. in the Bodleian, iiio 2580 
- Gllirrimear
, iii. 259. 
- hooks extant in, iii, 260. 
- Latin words in, iii, 260. 
- - through French, iii, 261. 
- Saxon words 11, iiio 262. 
- huts, iii. 275. 
Cornwall, its air of antiquity, 

;J8. 
-Jews in, iii, 287, 
- .Jews' houses in, iii. 2870 
- Saracens in, iii. 306. 
Cors"en, his studies in Latin, ivo 18, 
Cosma!', an Italian monk, ivo 1670 
Cotswold Hills, the, iii. 305, 
Cottier, hi
 translation of fab]es into 
French from Tu
call, i\", 159 note. 
Cotton, Bishop of Calcutta, ivo 258, 
26:3. 
COUtU''!, iv. 90. 
Cuuncil, Colebrnoke promoted to a D OF the ablative, h o . 225. 
Foeat in, i\-o 3BO. , -da, Zend, = OIKÓV-ðt:, ivo 2360 
- (If Pàtaliputra, 246 li. c., ivo 243. Dabshelim, King', iv. 1530 
Court of Appeal, Colebrooke mem- Dach, Simon, iii. 3i. 
ber of, iv. 381. 15âEP, voeatí\"e, iv. 2:32, 
- Colt'bmoke President of the, ivo Daigs, dough, iv. 22. 
385. Daimonion, iv. 455. 
f:ousin, Victor, iv. 3940 Daiti, Zend, ðÓO't
, dôs, ivo 2360 
Cownrd, he. 90. D(tter, meaning of, iv. 74 note. 
CraL, ,\ryan words fOl., h.. 410. - Bengali, sanu:! as Dravidian tala. 
CnAo, Lord Ashburnham's MS. of or Òal(l, iv. 74 note. 
th
, iii. 165. Dalherg, iii. 86, 87. 
('rct'd of the Brahma-Samâj, iv. 260. Dalton,- Colonel, " Ethnology of Ben- 
C,.i l ll'd, a crier, ivo !:IO. 
al," iv. 3-16. 
('ribrmn, i \". 217. Daltoni:-:m, i,T. 444. 
Crillll'an ". ar, the, iii.381. Dâ'-mane, to gh.e, i\". 33. 
Crimen, Ï\". 2L8. Dâmi, Zend, creation, {iË
tç, Ï\.o 236. 
"Critique Philo
ophique," edited by Dnmnf11"e, h.. 10-1. 
Renou,-ier, iv. 420. Danes in Cornwall, iii. 274. 
Cromlech:-:, Roman coins in, iii. 264:, - n{>gotiation
 with, iiio 4000 
- the, iii. 264. Danis-mên, iii. 27:3. 
Cromlêh, or Cromlech, iii. 264:. D:muhe, thp, iii. 4=35. 
('rowther, Bishop, iii. 25-1. }):l('hn(', !::lIIIC a::: Ahanâ, iv. 148. 
('rwiu:::, crudeli;:, iv, 2:35. Danl j"tan, Dr. Leitncr.s labors in, 
Crusadt'l"s, Pcrsian and A rahic sto- I i ,-. 3-1
, 
rit's brought back by the, i\". U8. Danlus, tht', their customs, ivo 349. 


cir- I U Crusades, Hi;\tory of," by Guil. 
I laume, Archbi:,hop of Tyre, iii.1590 
I - interchange of eastern and west- 
ern ideas during the, ivo 166. 
Crusta, iv. 2:350 
Gtaman, Zend = O'TOll-a, iv. 2370 
Cuckoo, Aryan words for, ivo 4100 
Cucumber, Aryan wordaò for, iv. 
iiio 4100 
Culina, iiio 261. 
Cunningham, General, ivo 346. 
Cupid and Sall::.krit Dipuc, iv. 210 
Cureton, Dr., nnd the Epistles of 
Ignatius, iii. 372, 
Curses, terrible effects produced by, 
ivo 4;320 
curthose, Robert, iii. 2890 
Curtius, E., iii, 4570 
- Professor G., ivo 1180 
- his Greek studies, ivo 180 
iii. - on Lautverschiebung, ivo 101 
noteo 
- on the Chronology of the Indo- 
Germanic Languages, ivo 111, 
118. 
- Pott on, h.o 
36. 
- Syndicus, iii. 20t. 
Curtus, 
obertus, iii. 289. 
Cvant, Zend, quantus, ivo 2360 
cymrie, iii. 2:3U. 
Cyrus, reli
ion of, iv. 2490 
czartoryski, Prince, letter to, ivo 3230 



Dariuf\, re1i
ion of, ivo 249. 
Darwin, Mr., my reply to, ivy 4170 
- his belief in a personal Creator, 
ivy 45Uo 
Darwinism testcd by the Science of 
Lan
lIage, essay, by Schleicher. 
iv. 4800 
D:î
ápati, gã:c;pati. dåmpati, ivo 2320 
1Jåtå'vúsûnûm, ivy 234. 
Dative ill e, as infinitive, iv.500 
- in ai, as infinitive. iv. 500 
- in se, as infinitive, ivo 51. 
- in tvây(t, as infiniti\'e, ivy 550 
- in ûYtt, a
 infinitive, ivy 51. 
- in cl!ltli, as infiniti,.e, ivy 520 
- in aye, as infinitive, ivy 52. 
- in taye, as infinitive, iv, 53. 
- in tya.i, as infinitive, ivo 53, 
- in dhai and dhyai, as infinitive, 
ivo 55. 
- in ase, Latin ere, as infinitive, ivo 
530 
- in mane, Greek ",eva', as infini- 
ti\ e, iv, 530 
- in vane, as infinitive, iv. 540 
- in ane o as infinitive, ivo 5-1. 
- in tave and tavai, i v. 550 
Dau
hter, Arvan worùs for, iv, 420, 
Daughter-in-iaw, Avran words for, 
iv, 403. w 
Daughtcr's son, Aryan words for, 
i,", 402, 
Daunou, on the :\180 of Joinville, 
iii, 162. 
Dâ-våne, to gÏ\re, iv. 340 
David Sahiù of I
pahan, his Livre 
ùes Lumières, iv. 15
. 
Davy, 
ir Humphrev, iii. 248, 
Dawns-mên or dalicing stones, iii. 
272. 
Day, Aryan words for, iv. 4040 

., in OLlCóvðF, iv. 2:36, 
Dcad arad dyin
 religions, ivo 249, 
Dead and li\.e words (
sè-tsé and 

ing--t:-(
) in Chinese, iv. 77 note. 
Dcaf and dumb, iv, 446. 
Dean of St. Paul's Léctnres, ivo 352. 
J>chclulrallath Tag-ore, iv, 312. 
- hall the Vedas copied, iv. 3570 
Dcclcl1siuns in Old French, itio 167, 
17U, 
De/lfl, bo,ly
 ivy 230 
DeM, wall, i\". 220 
/Jf' ie", i v. 2
. 
J), ir,.-tlft, to klll'all, iv. 

. 
lh'l
h;'lII, sIH'allt.d Celtic or Hruidi- 
I'al tlr 
('ythial1 nlUlluméut in, iiio 
:!IÎ!I. 
Del guvcruu uci rcó
i. Ï\'o 157. 
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Delight, to, root trip, Aryan words 
for, h" 0 4150 
I1ÝJ"'YJnp, vocative, iv. 2320 
Demokrito
, iv, 65. 
])emon:-trati\.e roots, ivy 121. 
Denmark, Bunscn's journey to, iii. 
352. 
Der ez Zåferân, Jacobite Cloister of, 
iv. 186. 
De' Rieux, first editor of Joinville, 
iii. 160. 
Deri,-ative roots, second period of 
Aryan Lan
uage iv. 12-1. 
ðéuTTOTa, vocative, ivo 232, 
Des Cartes, iii. 221. 
Ðessau, \V 0 Müller's life there, iiio 
1070 
Determinatives, iv. 123. 
Deus, Greek 
t:oç, ivo 2100 
Deutsch, E., ivo 191. 
Devadatta or Theudas, ivo 1.60 
Devrient, iii, 427. 
Dharma, law, iv. 220. 
Dlwva, man, iv, 2
U. 
Ðhi" to twillkle or to !'hine, ivy 229. 
Dhûrv-ane, in order to hurt, iv, 3....0 
Diadochi, reigns of the, i\y. 1490 
ðtá.ICTOPOÇ and. ðtá.ICTwp, iv. 131. 
Dialectic g-rowth, i \", 42
. 
Dialecb, Low and High German, iiio 
121. 
- Enl-{li
h, h'. 68. 
- Chinese, iv. 102. 
- of the 
lulldas or the Kole
, ivo 
347. 
- of lan
uag'es and reli
ions mu
t 
be studied, iv. 301. 
Dialog-us Creaturarum, the, ivo 163, 
164 note. 
Dick-ani, a thick (('How, h". 8!). 
Dictionary, Ost-Fri('
ian, iii, 123 noteo 
- Bremen, iiio 123 n(lte. 
nic-se, iv. 51. 
Die, to, root MrI, .\rvans word for, 
he. 415. . 
Dieppe, Dipa, iii. 233. 
})ietmar ,'on Ei
t, iii. 570 
Dig, plural sutJix, iL U note, 
l)ig-amma in lbmer, llckker on the, 
ivo 22:). 
Dige
t of Hindu ami .:\Iuha.mmeJan 
laws, iv. :17;:, a74. 
j)ih, tll\' rllot, iv. 
n, 
IJilli-ní/tí, mall of [)I'lhio ivo !IO. 
l>ina
, IJr l'a
tll', iii. 
7-l0 
I )illg-dllllg'i
III, i,". 4:d. 
J )itHlorll
 Sil'tIIIlS, 1111 St. :\1 ichacl ':I 

Iout, iii. :)u
. 
ðlUO; -- di,'ya, iç. :J;
7. 
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Dipa, for Dieppe, iiio 2

. 
Dipuc, anI I Cupid, iv. 2L 
"Uirectorium Uumanæ Vitæ," ivo 
158. 
Disciples of Buddha, ivo 2fì7. 
" Di:,courses on l{eligiou," Schleier- 
macher's, iii. :
!.8, 
Disc..imen, i,.. 218. 
Dithmar,..cheu, iii. 119, 
- republic of, iii, 129, 
Divina Satim, iii. G8 
Di,oiue origin claimed for the Vedas, 
i,'. 239. 
DÙ'-!/fÍ-s, divinus, hr. 94 noteo 
Dil.!Jâs, i,'. 
2ì, 229. 
Di,lIing-er, Dr., iv. 313. 
.., 1 )og-matics," Schleiermacher's, iii. 
3US. 
ðOLF6. or ðnFó.. = deva, ivy 228. 
I>olichocephalic grammar, i'7, 212. 
1>011," Pentreath, dipd 17ï8, iii. 245, 
I>ol-mên or tolmên, iiio 271- 
l>omini,'an
, iii, 200 
- and Realist
, iii. 64. 
Dmn in king-(l.,m, i,-. 75, 
Hon Carlos, Sehiller's, iii. 95. 
] )oui, hi
 Italian translation of fables, 
i,'. 158. 
f)uII/n, not from damnare, ivo 1040 
D,ì,.., dtltis, f,Ól1L,>, ivy 236. 
ó.ù-Tw,ivo 94. 
Houhle procession, question of the, 
iv. :n:j. 
DOllgh, i v 0 .22. 
l)QÙIl-lL, h-. 34, 
])m"er, iii. 2=37. 
] )rake, Sir Francis, iii. 235. 
Dramas or mystery plays, in Cor- 
ni
h, iii. 258. 
Dra,"idian family, Í\', 70, 
- lang-uag-es, ivy 347. 
Drink, to, root pa or pi, Aryan words 
fur, h-. 41-1. 
f)/'(Jnk-,"'d, clrunkard, iv. 89, 
Druidical, !o<o-called monuments in 
the Dekhan, iii. 2'j!}0 
Druids, the, iii. 240. 
- mcntioned hv ('æsar, iiio 240. 
- among- the èelts, iii. 241. 
- Illl'ntionCl1 In' Plill\-, iii. 241. 
Dry, Aryan w(;nIs for, i,-. 411. 
Du Cange, edition of Joillville, iii. 
Uìl. 
])Ul' clt-' ,raine, iii. 1!)!'). 
I )iisi
, di;r.z,', iii. 1;31. 
l>lIhitâ, Ilnliit
.mIlH, ivy 212. 
Duilian cnlumu, the, iv. -t:JO. 
Duke' of '\
urtI'JII"
rg and Schiller's 
father, iii, 80, 81. 
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Dun, iii. 293. 
Dun-bar-ton, iii, 306. 
Dutch languag-e, iii. 122. 
Dutie
 of a faithful Hindu widow, 
i,'. 372. 
Dvarka Náth Tagore, iv". 357. 
- his visit to Eugl'nc Burnouf, ivo 
357. 
Dyaus, ZEV
, Jupiter, Zio, Tyr, ivo 
210. 
Dyu-gat, going to the 
ky, h- 1:33. 
Dyu-ksha, dwellin g in the sk\', iv', 
1330 . 


èá = va
avî or vasavvâ, ivo 2:340 
Eá.qe, A. S., iv. 26. . 
ÈáwlI = vasClI1âm, ivy 234, 
Ear, An'an words for, iv. 406. 
Eastern. Church, feast days of SSo 
Barlaam and .Josaphat, ivo 177. 
Easter plays, iiio 18. 
East India f'ompallY, Directors of 
the, iv. 3::'0. 
Ea
tphalia, iii. 117. 
E3st\\'i
k, iii. 402. 
Eat, to, root Ad, An'an worrl
 for, 
iv. 414. . 
Eberhard, the g-reat Duke of "
ur- 
temherg-, orders the (
erman trans- 
lation of fahles, iv. 138. 
Eblt/'hal't, uoar-mi nded, i v. 89. 
Eckhart, iii. 18, 487. 
Elicla, the, iii. 56. 
Edkins, on Chinese clialects, iv. 105, 
Egalité, Duke of Orleans, iii_ 15G. 
Eginhm'll, iii. 15U. 
E.'Iin-1wl't, tierce-minded, h 7 . 8
. 
Èy
, h'. us. 
Eg."pti:lIl forms, compared with 
Semitic and Iranian forms, iiio 
411. 
" Eg-ypt's Place in Historv," finished, 
iii. 47=3, . 
Eight, Ar.,'an word
 for, iv, 4120 
-nil, infiniti"e, ivo 34. 
ElllaTEp, vocative, iv. 23:2, 
Elaine, leg-eulls aoout, iii. 328. 
.Elbuw, Aryan words for, h-. 4070 
Eleanur of Poitou, iii. 60. 
EIg-ill, Lord, iv, 345. 
Elizaheth, Eug-lish spokC'n in Corn- 
wall in her reign, iii. 2-l:J. 
Elko
h near l\fossnl, i,,'. IH4. 
Elllperol'
 Tiherins :\1111 Sigismunc1, 
anecdotes of the, iv. 424. 
E/..l.C!)'1.CTL,>, iv. 31. 
Empiric-al knuwledg-e of grammar, 
ivy 
!,. 
Empsun, iii. 40G. 



Empty word in Chinese (hiu-tsé), ivo 
77. 
-nat, infinithoe, hro 33. 
Eng-ern, iii. 117. 
En!Jil-/ur1"f, angel-minded, iv 0 89. 
Englalaml, iii, 118, 
English, dialect of Low German, iii. 
121. 
- dialects, ivo 68. 
- lan
uage, number of words in, 
ivo (i8. 
- and Latin words in Cornish, iiio 
2;'60 
- philosophy, iii. 2200 
- univer
iticg, ivo 3=37. 
EII
ra, state of, iii. 1180 
iopya. (E
W = Zend vareL, ivo 2370 
}:pic poetry, its importance, iii. 412. 
"Epistolæ Obscurorum Vivorum," 
tile, iii. 670 
:Epitheta ornantia, ivo 421. 
Equinox, precession of the, ivo 5080 
Enhnann, iii. 3990 
Erczataêna, Zend = argentinus, ivo 
2
5. 
E!'ther, Queen, iii, 417, 418, 
I.:"tre, to 
tand, to be, iii. 167. 
.Ethelbert, his com'er
ion, iv. 2870 
EthIlological 
urvey of India, h.o 
:u (j . 
Eton, iii. 2=36. 
Etrusean grammaro iv. 340. 
Etru!'c:m-T\.rol, or Inca-Peru,'ian 
skull, iii: 232. 
ÈI
Ç, = vaSIj
, iv. 234. 
E\'olution, i\'. 4-14. 
Evolutionism, iv. 444, 457. 
Ewald, iii. 444; i,.. 1040 
Ewp. Aryan words for, iv. 409. 
Excluded middle, law of the, h'o 
4:J-l. 
" Exemplario contra Jos engmÎos," 
iv. 1;-,8 note. 
Ex-im-i-lls, to he taken out, ivo 94, 
Ex nihil" nihil fit, iv, 454:0 
Ex Uriente Lux, iv. 32:). 
Extracts, illustrating- history of Ger- 
man literature, iii. 4:4:, 


F' ,ITS _ hieroglyphic prototype, 
IV. 4,)0. 
l"ahlc
, mig-ration of, iv. 139. 
- La Fontaine's. iv. 139. 
- K
op's, hr. t:.Jn. 
- of l'h;Nlrll" :uHI Horace, ivo 140, 
- in :--an"krit, iv. I-lO. 
- animal, iv. HI). 
- Bu"dhi
t, iv. 14t. 
- the I'arìkatantra, iv. 141. 
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Fables, the IIitopade..'a, iv. 1410 
- common An'an, h.o 145, 
- AraLic tral1
lation, ivo 155. 
- C;reek tran:-Iation, h-. 156. 
- Italian and Latin translation, ivo 
15ï. 
- Hebrew translation, ivo 158. 
- German translation, Í\"o 158. 
- Italian, by J<ïrenzuola and I>oni, 
h-, 159, 
- S\rriac translation of, found by 
Professor Uenfey, iv. ]81. 
Fnc-se, Ï\-. 51. 
Fasco, iv. 94- note. 
Fade, preserving- it
 d, iii. 167. 
Fallmerayer, on the Greek race, iiio 
230, 
Families of lang-nag-es, h.. 700 
Father, Aryan worlls for, iv, 40l. 
J<"attwr-in-law, AQ.all word
 for, ivo 
402, 
Fatuus, chang-ed to facIe, iii. 1670 
}"eature, iv. 4(j1. 
Fellowships, how to restore them to 
their orig-inal purpose, i ,-. fi. 
- made into a career for lite, h-. 9. 
- prize, iv. 8. 
- and celihac.,', ivo 9. 
Fellows of C()I1Pg-c
, work for, iv. 5. 
.Felton's "Lectures on Greece," iiio 
250. 
Fpm inine hase
 in â, Ï\'. 45. 
Ferarn, in!'tearl of ferem, i\'. 9
. 
Perem, in the f'ense of a future, ivo 
t12. 
Ft'rg-u
son, 
rr., h'. 316. 
Ferre = fer-se, iv, 5l. 
Fe
ti\.als, regulated by the sun, iiio 
284. 
Festus and Agrippa and St. Paul, 
iv, 2ï7. 
Fichte, iii. 42. 
Fick, on guttllralg, ivo 61. 
Fides, trust, iv. 39. 
Fido, I trust, i,'. 
!L 
Pi IllS, trusty, iv. 39. 
" Fiesco," Schiller's, iiio 840 
Fi.'lulus, pntt(1r, i,'o 22. 
Fi!Jurrr, shapE', i\'. 22, 
Final dental of ffld, iv. 43. 
Fin!Jf,'e, iv, 220 
}'ir, Oak, 1\1'('('h, ivo 500. 
Firdlfus, iv. 2:J. 
Firf'nzlIola, hi"! Italian edition of 
fahle..;,Ï\..1
)R. 
Fire, ,\ryan word:" fill., Ï\-.404. 
Firp-wor
hiplwrs a
 .ti
l'it)te8 of 
Bllll.1h:l, i\". 2lii. 
Fischer, Knl1o, iii. :!17. 
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Fi:,cher, on Bacon, iii, 455. 
Fi,"e, Aryan wonts for, ivo 4120 
}'Iäm!'ch, sulky, iii. 131. 
Fitcliit1', fletcher, ivo 870 
}leming', Paul, iii, 370 
Fide/if:'., ft{>chier, iv. 870 
Flimwolt, iii. 2:34. 
Fædus, a truce
 iv. 390 
}'ool, Aryan words for, ivo 411 
Foot, Aryan words for, iv. 4060 
Formal thing's once material, iv. 950 
Formation of themes, h o . 1
8. 
]<'our, Aryan word:, for, iv, 412. 
Four drives of Buddha, the, iv. 172. 
}'ourth period of the Aryan lan- 
guage, iv, 12!}. 
Fox and the Hear, stories of, Hi. 70 
- old name for, iv. 88, 
Fraêsta, Zend 1TÀ EtU 'TOS', ivo 236. 
Franciscans, iii. 20. 
Franciscans and Nominalists, iiio 65. 
Franke, iii. 38. 
Frankfort, its message to Stratford- 
on-A von, iii. 214. 
Fnmkish dialect, iii. 122. 
FrÜllksch, strang-e, iiio 13l. 
Fratelmo, iv. 117. 
Fratri-cida, not fratrem-cida, iv. 133, 
Frauenlno, Heinrich, iii. 16. 
}'rederick the Great, iii. 81, 201. 
- at Hheinsoerg, iii. 2020 
- studies 'V olff, iii. 203. 
- his opinion of W oHf, iii. 204. 
}'rederíck I. of Prussia, iii. 32, 
Frederick II., 121;'-30, iiio 14. 
Fn-derick 'Villiam, the Great 
1':Jector, iii. 
2. 
-III., iii, 3590 
- IV. o :
59 
- - and Niebuhr, iii. 129, 
:Free towns of Germanv, iii. 16. 
"Freidank's Bescheidenheit," iii.15. 
}'rendl, ant.ient system of declension 
ill, iii. 169. 
Friellrich I, Barbaro!'sa, iii. 51, 52. 
Frisian dialect, the, iii. 122. 
Fri be he Closener's " Chronicle," iii. 
17. 
Froissart, iii. 173, 
I-'rnns, Zend bn"at, i\". 236, 
Frollde's "Nemesis of .Faith," iii. 
374, 3!J7. 
J.'r.'., :\lrs., anll Bunsen, iiio 3G3, 370. 
Fllilla, monastery of, i iio G. 
FilII words in Chillese (shi-t:sé), i,". 
77, I W. 
Ful'.I1
 (h:lrit), rl'<1, iv. 100, 
Flltlln-, tl'rmillatiolls of, !I;J. 
- 
o-called Attic, 
J4 nuteo 
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G IN Sanskrit, labialized and nn- 
labialized, i,', 620 
Gae1ic, iii. 239. 
Gag-ern, Henry '"on, iii. 396, 4000 
Gana, pluraì suffix, i 4 nlJteo 
Ganesa, g'0(1 of success, ivo 251, 309. 
-and .Janus, Í\r. 21. 
Ganymedes and Kan\"amedhâtithi, 
or Kan\'amesha. iv, 2l. 
Garanh, )'EpaS-, hr. '236. 
"Gargantua," J:aoelais', Ï\o, 161. 
Garganus, :\IOllllt, iii. 332, 3U. 
Gâspati", i\". 46 note. 
Gâspatyam, i\", 46 note. 
Gâti, plural suffix, iv. 73 nute-o 
Gmul-i-um, iv. 95. 
Gautama Sakyamuni, or Buddha, 
story of, i v. 179. 
Gautier d' Autrèdle, death of, iii. 
152. 
G
, Old Norse, co1d, snow, iv. 2:360 
Geibel, iii. 402. 
Geiler von Kaiserberg, iii, 670 
Gelzer's Lecturl:.'
, iii. 414. 
General expres:,ioni'1, in lang-uages 
not highly d{'\.eloped, ivo 122. 
)'(J1llC..J'TaTO
 tþj]lLa), iv. 30. 
Genitive in liS, as infinitive, ivo 500 
-toh, as intlnitin, ivo 55. 
Gentvo, ivo 374 note, 
- Jaws, code of, iv. 374. 
Gpoffroy de Beaulieu, iii. 1600 
Geolog-y of speech, iv. 44!}. 
Geometric Science, first impuh.e 
given to, iv. 330. 
Gêrard, a miser. iv. 89, DO. 
)'Epa
 = g-ar
lnh, iv. 2:16. 
Gerhard, Paul, iii. 32. 
German history, first period of, iii, 
41. 
- second period of, iii. 41. 
German In
titute for Scien('e and 
Art, iii. 214. 
German most closely unitf'd with 
Celtic (Ebel, Lottnèr), i,". 214. 
-literature, iii. 1. 
- literature, Hillebrand's history 
of, iii. 414. 
- literature, ViII mar's history of, 
iii. 414. 
-people and their princps, iii. 412. 
- profcssOI.'s life, Nichuhr anù Bun- 
St-Il'S vit'ws of, Ï\". 204, 
- Theology, the authur uf the, iii. 
2J. 
- translation IIf fahlt.s, i\o. ]:,8. 
- tra\"l'lIcr ill EIIg-lallrl, iii, 'l:.l
, 
(;t'f\lIiIIIS :J 11I1 ('I' It s, Ii r
t distin- 
guished Ly Cæ
ar, iii. :!-10. 



Ger-men, growing, ivo 1000 
Ger8on, iii. 65. 
Gerundive participle in Sanskrit, ivo 

3, 
G

ctz, meaning of, iv. 2200 
Ge:"tiner, iiio 400 
h Gesta l{omanorum," the, iii. 700 
Ghá.;i lXL."io the prophet, ivo 31-1. 
Ghilg-hiti dialcct of 
hinâ, Ï\-, 3490 
Ghrit(&-pratika, ivo 22:Jo 
GilJbolJ, on the Roman Relig-ion of 
the second Century, ivo 3100 
Gignere, locative from gig-no, iv, 360 
Gilles )Iallct, his jß\-entor,y of the 
ru,.allilJran', iai. 158. 
Gilt'ùs, jlllt'tlS,. yellow, i '"0 100. 
Giornale de' Letterati, iiio l!J4:, 
Giripra
à.da-sinha, Najah of llesmah, 
jvo Ja:;. 
Gishe, gcshe, infinith.e, Ï\", 51- 
Givå.:>t', ill order to live, ivo 36. 
Gi '-e, to, root Da, Ar,yall words for, 
iv, 414-0 
Gjii, Xorw., nix autumlli recens, ivo 
2;.16. 
Glacies, gelacie
, iv. 2350 
Gl:ulstolle, iii. 364, 3G8, 4160 
Gleim, iii. 4U. 
Glottology and Evolutionism, iv. 
45
Jo 
Gnaivod, iv, 45. 
Gnà-
, the Vellic, iv. 450 
Gnåspatih, ivo 46 note. 
')'VW,(.twv, Ï\., a2. 
Go, to, root I, Aryan words for, ivo 
414. 
Go, to, root SRIP, Aryan words for, 
Ï\"0415. 
Goa, lluddhist priests sent to, ivo 2.U. 
Goat, Aryan words for, ivo 4000 
God, .\r\"an words for, ivo 404. 
(}ml-ht;tl, h". 88. 
Godhead, iv. 73, 
h (;'od in History," Bunsen's, iHo 382. 
G,,-dalt, cow-milking', ivo 8l. 
Goethe, iii, 31i-"'O, 8
, 
- idea of a \Vorld-literuture, iiL 20 
- his intluencc, iii. 8t. 
- his friendship with 
chil1er iii.92. 
- his U Hermaull and D(.Irothea," 
iii. B:t 
- as Sl'hiller's rh":tl, iii. 960 
Gocthe's house, iiio 21..., 
Goeze, Pastor, the critic of I..essinO', 
i
 51
 0 
Gul(lstiieker, Professor, iv. 3-14, 511. 
- Whitney on, jvo ;,I/j, 524. 
rwllllll.., lang'lIa'.';" fir tlu', iv. 3470 
Gu
p,'ls, harlllllny uf the, iii, Go 
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Gothart, God-minded, Ï\p. 890 
Gothic lan
uage, iii. ]22. 
Guttfried vun ::;tras
burg, iiio 10, 13. 
Gottsdled, iii, au. 
Go-v:í.lá, cowherd, ivo 90. 
Gmduation, in,.,ensiLÞJe, ivo 438. 
Grammar dulichocephalic, ivo 2120 
- empirical knowlcdge of, i,", 
,', 
- mtional knowledge of, i,'. 2:". 
- Indian and Greck s,y:stcms of, ivo 
3810 
"Grammatica Celtica" of Zeu
s, ivo 
170 
Grammatical blunders, h.o 4880 
Grand-daughter, Ar,ran words for, 
ivo 402. 
Granpré, Alix de, wife of Joinville, 
iii. 1530 
Grandson, Aryan words for, ivo 4020 
GmmlJridge, Cambridge, iii. 236. 
Grcat, Aryan wurds for, iv. 4110 
Great Exhibition, the, iii. 410. 
Greaves, Profe
sor of .Arabic, h'o 12. 
Greece, Feltoll'slecturcs on, iiio 2500 
- history of, iii. 2...U. 
Greek Algcbra, h.. 391. 
- [he Augment in, iv. 114, 
- f(trlll 01 the H Pot au Lait," ivo 
1560 
- most closelv united with Sanskrit 
(Grassman:Soulle, Kern,) h o . 2150 
- Oxford ehair of, h o . 11. 
- scholarship, revival of, ivo 3610 
- song's, iii, 402. 
- stories carried to Illelia b" Alex
 
ander's con(1 uests, iv, 140: 
-studies of Curtius in, Í\"o 170 
Greek or 
Iacedoniall workmen 
n 
India, h., 3,1.9. 
Greeks, admixture of blood in the, 
iii. 251- 
-I'rofessor .Fallmerayer on, iiio 2300 
-l\Iallouses on, iii. 23 L 
GJ.et'-n (
k. tHtri), iv. 100. 
Greenway, Rev. C., iv, :34:2. 
Green wida, time of Elizabeth, iiio 
23,), 
GregorJ" of Tours, iii. 150. 
G..cgory '.on lIeimlJurg-, iii. 630 
(ire)", 
ir Georg-c, iv, 3...;j. 
"Griccheu Lieder," W 0 1tIiiller's, 
iii. lOt;. 
Grittith, 1\[r., iv. 333. 
Grimm, the hrother:o;, iii. ll:}, 
-Jacob, GernUlIl Grammar, iiio 12
0 
-.Jacoh. iii. 7.... 
- his Teutonic stl1(1i('
, i,'o 170 
c;..illlm's La\\, iv. UH 71(/''-0 
(;J.ÙlIsh.ílli, i\., :;2. 
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Gryphius, Andrens, iii, 380 
Guary miracle:>,. iii. 23
0 
"Gudrun," iii. 12. 
Guildhall, iii. 2:11. 
Guillaume, ArchLishop of T)'re, his 
" Historv of the t 'rusaùe
." iii. 159. 
Guillaume" de Chartres, iii.'lGO, 
Guillaume de Nangi
, iii. 159. 
Guirrimear
, or Great playsJ iiio 2590 
')It.vaL, vocatÏ\'e, Ï\'. 23
, 
GÜnUH'r, iil. 40. 
Gustavus .A(lolphus, iii. 300 
Gutturals, labialized anù unlabia- 
lized, iv. Gl. 
Gv:lJá, cowherd, h' 0 900 


H HIEH.OGL YPHIC prototype 
, of, ivo 450. 
Hâd, A, S. state, iv. 880 
Haeckel, iv. 459. 
- Whitney on, ivo 5160 
Hagedorn, iii. 40. 
Hagen, \"On der, iii. 1130 
ãywç, holy, iv, !t4. 
" l-Iainbund," the, iii. 1270 
Hair of the body, .Aryan words for, 
h o . 409. 
- of the bead, Aryan words for J iv 0 
409. 
Halbsuter, poems of, iii. 170 
Haller, iii. 40, 
Hampton Court, iii. 236. 
lIanet, Aryan words for, ivo 4050 
}{an
a league, iii. 1G, 310 
Hans Sachs, iii. 3t. 
H.tJ"d, hanly, iv, 88, 
Hard and snft J iv. 4900 
Hanlouin, iii. J96. 
- discredits Joinvil1e's history, iiio 
IS!). 
[Jlt/'i, green, ivo 100, 
Harit, fuh'us, red, iv. 1000 
Harold Blatanù J iii. 266, 
Harold Harfagr, iii. 2660 
1I'
rt, 
tr()ng, i\'. 88. 
Hartmann, Yon, iv. 4590 
Hartmann, yon Aue, iii. 10,130 
Harun al l
a
chid, iv. 155. 
I/tw.bidf1, caput, ivo 26. 
lIang", iii. 491. 
lbupt, iii. 417. 
II au
sellPin, iii. 2!)' 
Havet, M., his translation of the 
l:..ùe Lecturp, iv. li3 noteo 
Bayle-river, iii. =105. 
Hearl in Godhead, ivo 75, 
Heat, hroad dp
'Tees of, iv. 437. 
Hcbf'n, hl':t vcn, iii. 1:U. 
Ëtloop.o,> aud 
TrTá, i v. t;;O. 
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Hebrew lectnreship proposed, iv. 11. 
- Oxford chair of, ivo 11. 
- Pardés, iv. 220 
ijðLOII and Í]ÔiWII, Ï\,'. 231. 
Hegel, ivo 44G, 
Heidelberg, Bunsen settles at, iii. 
4400 
Heine, Heinrich, iii. 402, 
Heinrich yon Veldecke's Æneid, 
iii. 100 
- his description of festival at May- 
ence, iii. 120 
He!fer, :Frau yon, on the Karens, iüo 
4350 
Hcliand, poem of, iii, 5, 122. 
Ht-Imholtz, Professor J iv, 514. 
Helstone, iii. 2U2. 
Henley, iii. 236. 
Henry II. and Eleanor of Poitou, iii. 
l
. 
- king of England J iii. 51. 
Henrv III. iij. J520 
- his oppression of the Jews, iiio 
307. 
Henrv VIII. iii. 73. 
- and the Oxford chairs of Greek 
and Hebrew J Ï\'o 11. 
- did nothing for Arabic, ivo 12. 
Henry the Lion, of 
axony, iiio 120 
Hentzner, his tra\"els, ili. 2:}
0 
llerakleitos, i\'. 65. 
"HpaKÀfÇ", vocative, iv. 232. 
Herba nicotiana, iii, 2a-l. 
Herbelot's H llibliothèql1e Orien- 
talc," iii. 415. 
Herder, iii. 40. 
- his influence, iii. 84. 
H Hermann ami Dorothea," influ- 
ence of Schiller Oil Goethe's, iii. 
:Jo 
Hermann, Landgra\'e of Thuringia, 
iii. 13, 
Hennann, Gottfried, ivo 32, 2090 
Hes
ius, Eoban, iii. 29. 
Hevnlin a Lapide, .Johannes, iii. 660 
Hi
h German, iii. 1210 
- rlialeds, iii. 122. 
Hillebrand's "Hi
ton' of German 
Literature/' iii. 414: 
Himil, A. S. \.au1t J sky, h.. 236. 
Hindu astronomers, fnur wa."s of 
reckonjn
 time amuug, ivo 3li7. 
_ astronomy, antilJllity of, i\Oo 3M70 
-Bt'utlev on, iv, :$M7. 
-and 1\I
}hammedan L.t.w, dig,.st of, 
iv. :na. 
-philosophy, ColeLrookc's treatises 
on, Ï\-, :i!I-1-. 
- schuol:, of In w. Ï\'. 3740 
- :>kulb, iii. 

d. 



Hindu widow, CoIebrooke on the 
duties of, h'o 3.20 
Hindus, Lunar Zodiac of the, Ï\'o 5080 
Hindustani or )[oors, ivo ;3lj;jo 
" Hippolytus," llunsen's, iiio 382, 
41 tie 
-Ta)'lor's article on, iii. 418. 
"lli
toir{' des OUHages des 
a- 
,-ants," iii. 194. 
Ili:o;torical monuments should be un- 
der protection, iii. 2700 
- religions, i ", 
:J!J. 
--number of, ivo 2;390 
h History of the Science of Lan- 
guage," Uenfey's, ivo 3250 
-: of philosophy, stud
- of the, ivo 4440 
HItopadesa, the, ivy 141. 
- fable of the llråhmall ,ad the 
rice, i v 0 14;3, 
I1liumunt, and sromata, ivo 2180 
JJlÚtl, A. :;, loud, i\'o 219. 
Hoar rock in the wood, the, iii, 3170 
Hobbes' view of man, ivy 2
2. 
Hodgson, iiio 44=3. 
Ilot1mannswaldau, iii. 380 
Hog, Aryan words for, i,-. 4090 
lIogarth, m{'aning of, ivo 89. 
llolwnfriedberg, battle of, iiio 2130 
Hollt'nstaufen dynasty, iii. 80 
Hulcctæ, the, iii, 1190 
Holccl stone
, iii. 270. 
Hulbeten or Hulsten, iiio 1190 
Hi,lty, Count, iii, 1270 
" Huly Graal," 'V oIfram 's, iiio 540 
Hulzmann, iii, 441). 
Homer, digamma in, h'o 22;:;0 
"llumeri:.che V ol'schuIe," by Wil- 
helm 
IiiIler, iii, 113. 
IIIIUluou
ia, the, ivy 313. 
lIorû, ivy 31;70 
Horace's f
li)les, Ï\' 0 14:uo 
Horse, Aryan words for, ivy 408. 
HOUen tot languag-e, j V. 34-10 
lIou,., hod, h'. 3670 
1Il1use, Aryan word
 for, h'o 4070 
Hrahanus l\[aurus, Archbishop of 

la.rence, jiio 6. 
llrîm, rime, iv. 23;:;0 
IIros\"itha, Latin plays of, iiio 70 
JI,'uum, Ohillig-h (;erman, ivo 2180 
H iic- k up, sig-h, iii. I:H. 
Huet, friend of La Fontaine, ivo 151. 
lIll!Jilwrt, wi
e-mincled, ivo 890 
J IU
II, iii. G4. 
Hug-u vlln 1\tllntfnrt, iii, 170 
J I uir, or hllcr, Cornish, iii. 2t;3. 
Human beings without language, iv, 
:u I. 
Human saaifkè
 in Imlia, h'o 370. 
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Humaniores, ivo 3620 
Humboldt, Alexander "on, iii. 3540 
-lctter to Bunsen, iii. 44fj. 
Humboldt, \\Tilhehn \"on, Ï\'o 4-16. 
Hume, iii. 
18, 
Hundiu:;, iii, 64. 
Bunn blatt, iii. 131. 
Hunt, Profes
or of Arabic, ivo 120 
Husain Len Ali, his .. Am'åri :Su- 
haili," i,'o 15
. 
Husbandrv and commerce of Ben- 
gal, Cof
brooke on the, Ï\-, 373. 
Husband's brotht:r, Aryan words, 
for, ivo 4030 
Huschke on skulls, iii. 2520 
vU/-Lïll and VUP.LVTl, ivo 1210 
Huss, iii. 6;j. 
Hutten, hig work
, iii. 62. 
Huxley on skulls, iii. 253. 
Huxlev. ivy 445, 446, 4-180 
Hyde,WProfes=,or of Arabic, ivo 12. 
H)'d
r Ali and the missionary 
:Schwarz, h-. 2850 
-death of, iv, 3U;), 
H,rmn- and Prayer-book by Bunsen, 
iii. 361, 41:3. 
H,ymns, Latin ancient, iiio 50 
Hyp
ibios, ivy 457. 


I CE, names for, ivo 2=35, 2
60 
lçi, ZeIHI, icc, h.. 2;j5, 2;}ljo 
Ictis, island of, iii. ;n80 
Idealism and Uealism, iii. 220. 
Idola, iii. 2
2, 
Idolatn' and the Bmhmos, h.. 270. 
Ig-natilis, Epistles of, iii. 372, 
Illustration:., importance of, Í\p. 4740 
Immaculat(> Conception, the, iii. 66. 
Jncapsulating lan
uages, ivo 850 
In-cre-p an', iv, 219. 
India, Colebrooke start
 for, j"o 
31)4. 
- CoIcbrooke the legislator of, ivy 
:m o. 
- Mathematicians, dates of, ivo 
3!I2. 
- Primitive IanguR
es in. iii. ..&t2. 
-snake-charmcrs, ivo 37U. 
- human !'acrilice
. h.o 370. 
Indian AIg-t>brd, like Arabian, not 
like Grt't>k, i,., :I!Jlo 
-Goverumt'nt, thcir readiness to 
hl'lp students, i\.o :144. 
- and (;rc'ck 

.
tc'ms of grammar, 
i \'. ;JR:? 
- :\tirrnr, thp, i,'. :I;;;;. 
- :\tus('um in Lllnclon, h" :I-I!). 
- Plants, l'ulcLruul,.c's ES
;iY u11, 
i V. ;J
O, 
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Indian Theogonies, Colebrooke's 
Essay on, iv 0 3800 
Indo-Chinese family, ivo 70, 
Indo-European migrations from the 
Upper Indus, towards Bactria, iii. 
405. 
In-ed-i-a, ivo 950 
Infallibility of traditional intepre- 
tatioll of Veda, Ï\". 3860 
Infiniti,"e, the, Ï\"o 30. 
- as an adverb, iv. 31. 
- in Greek, h"o 360 
-as Imb
tantÍ\'e, ivo 370 
- in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, 
ivo 41. 
- Dative in eo ivo 500 
- Dative in ai, ivo 500 
- Dative in ame, ivo 540 
- Dati\-e in tave and tavai, ivo 55. 
- Dative in âya, ivo 51. 
- Dati,.e in s-e, iv. 510 
- Dative in âyai, ivo 520 
- Dati,.e in aye, h"o 520 
- Dati '-e in tllye, ivo 53. 
- Dative in tyai, h"o 53. 
-DaÜve in ase, iv.53. 
- Dative in mane, iv. 540 
- Dative in vane, ivo 540 
-Accusative in am, iv. 50. 
- Genitive in as, iv. 500 
- Ablative in as, ivo 500 
- Locath"e in i, i v. 500 
- Locative in Bani, ivo 540 
- in um, om (u, 0) in Oscan and 
Umbrian, ivo 500 
- in Engl ish, h' 0 580 
- in Anglo-Saxon, i\"'o 580 
- in Beng-ali, ivo 59. 
- in Dravidian Languages, ivo 600 
Infinitives, iv, 31. 
Infixing or incapsulating languages, 
iv.85. 
Inftectionallangua
es, ivo 790 
I nftectional stage, }'''o 116, 
Intlection, the results of combina- 
tiün, iv, 111, 
InnoCfl, from innocua, iv. 131. 
inrI-oJ: from innoca, ivo 1310 
Im;f'ct, Aryan words for, iv. 4100 
In
eo8ible g'mduation, Ï\". 4370 
Institutes of Cah-in, h"o 287. 
Instrumental in tvâ, as infinitive, 
iv, 550 
Intelligent, inter-ligent, inter-twin- 
ing-, iv. 3270 
International Congress of Oriental- 
ists, iv. ;1170 
Iuyerted l"ugue, an, i",. 4700 
Ioniaus, as Asiatics, iiio 457. 
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Ipse, iv. 236. 
Iranian, iii. 129, 4Uo 
Isaiah, the l.1st 27 chapters, 
ilo 484. 
Isis, iiio 2890 
Islâm, the, ivo 2-15. 
Isolating languages, ivo 790 
Isolating spirit ill the science of lan- 
guage, ivo 18. 
Is-tud, Latin, ivo 430 
" Italian Guest," by Thomasin yon 
Zerclar, iii, 15. 
Italian sonnet, iii. 58. 
Italian translation of the "8tephan- 
ites and Ichnelates," iv. 157, 
" Itinerarium," the, of 'Villiam of 
'V orcester, iiio 3240 
J ÅcK
IAN, his use of Cornish, 
iiio 244, 
Jagannâtha, iv. 3740 
.Janus and Ganesa, iv. 21. 
Jeanne of Navarre and JoinviIle, 
iii, 154, 
Jean Paul, ivo 446. 
Jelling-haus, Mr., Ï\"o 348. 
Jeremiah, author of last part of 
Isaiah, iii. 4840 
Jerusalem Bishopric, the, iiio 129. 
3670 
Jesuits, as scientific im"estigators, 
iii. 196. 
- found the" J oumal de Tré\"oux," 
iii. 194. 
Jews in Cornwall, iii. 2870 
- houses of, iii. 287, 2!J8. 
- oppressed by Henry IIf., iii. 309. 
- tin raised by, iiio 3110 
- do not proselytize, iv. 2-11. 
- the most proselytizing of people, 
Í\'o 304. 
Joannes Damascenus, iv. 1670 
Joasaph or Josaphat or Bodhisattva, 
iv. 180, 
Jocelin, his work on 8to Patrick, iii. 
3UOo 
Joel, translator of fables from Arabic 
into Hebrew, Ï\-. 158. 
Johallllt's of (':tPU3, author of Latin 
tran::;lation of fables, iv, 138. 
Join, to, root YUG, Aryan words 
for, ivo 4140 
J oinville, iii. 1510 
- h is wife, iiio 1530 
- his burial place, iii. 1M. 
- his estate possessed and sold by 
Egalité, iii. 156, 
- writes his book for Jeanne of Na- 
varre, iii. 157. 
- first edition of, iii, 158. 
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loinville, :\fenard'sedition of, 1_ 1600 Kala or Gala in Tamil, iV'. 7-1 noteo 
- Ducan!!e's eùilion, iiio 161. Kalàsha-)lànder diaJects, ivo 349. 
- Charter::! of, iii. 165. lCaAíÚ', not (.aJare, or to call, ivo 104:. 
- Capperonnier's edition of, iiio Kalet'(l1'a, bod.y
 ivo 2-1. 
161. Kali, the gOÙLi
8S, h.. 231. 
- [)aunou on, iii. ]6-1, - g-od,le:,s of Calcutta, i,y. :
09 
- Paulin Paris on, iii, 161. Kalida
a's pJayof Sakuntala, ivo 
- 
lS, found at BrusseJ
, iii, 161. 32:jo 
-l\IS. found at Lucca, iii, 163. Kalila and Dimnah, Mongolian 
-l\lS. found at H.heim!il, iii. 163. tran
lati()n of, i,"o 149 nvteo 
- Jetter to Louis X., iii. 16.... -when written, iv. 131. 
- his language, iii. 165 aud nvteo - Per.;ian transJation of bv Nasr 
- Sir J, Stephen on, iii. 173. ABah, iv. 1590 w 
- his truth to his king, iii. 178. - Spanish translation of, ivo 161. 
- relatcs few miracle
, iii. 18-1. - in Latin verse, ivo 161. 
- Hardouin on, iii. 189. Kalilag and Damnag, Henan on, iv. 
Jones, Sir William, his translations 181. 
from Sanskrit. i,"o J22, 361. Kamara, Zend, girdle, ICal-LtÍpa, ivo 
- un the resemblallce between San- 2aüo 
skrit, Greek, and Latin, iv. 32..., Kameredhe, Zend, skull; do "l-LiÀ
- 
-the only rival of Colebrooke, ivo 8poJ', iv, 2360 
3U6. Kamilarois, religious ideas of the, 
-Culebrooke's testimony to, ivo iv.3"'1. 
3U7, Kant, i\.o 4...7. 
- his mcrits not appreciated, ivo - his intluence on Schiller, iii. 9-1. 
3U8. - his writings, h'. 4:26. 
Jo
aphat, his early life the same as Kam'a-n1t.'dha.t thi or Kanva.mesha 
Buddha's, iv, 1740 and Gallymedes, iv. ::H. 
Jo!-cph II" iii. 35, 81. Karen
, tilt'. iji. 13j. 
U Journal des ::;avant
," iii. 1920 Kareta, ZClJd, knife, culter, iv, 236. 
- ami Voltaire, iii. lU3. Karl Augu:st, Duke of \\. eilllar, iii. 
- translated intn Latin, iiio 19-1. 85, 88. 
U Journal de TI'é\'oux," iiio 1U-1. Kârtikêya, god of war, Ï\"o 231, 3090 
- Index L.r ::;ommen'og-el, iii. 19:1. a:aTaÀoyoç, i,". 21!J. 
J ournali!"lIl, power of, iii. W90 Kan/,yóp'l/J.a or ulJ/J.!3a/J.a, i '.. 310 
J()\ius, Paulus, iii. 2M. Katolsch. ang-ry, iii. 131. 
Julien, Stanislas, i,". 107 noteo Kehrp or kl'ip! ivo 235. 
J umièges, William of, iii. 159. Keig-wyn, his tmnslations from Cor- 
J upitt-r, Zníç, D
'aus, Zio, and Tyr, ni!"h, iii. 258. 
h'.21O. Kellermann, iii. 419. 
Justin, his inten.iew with the phi- Keshub Chunder 
en, iv. 260, :n2. 
losophcr, iv. 2870 1 - his Lecture on Christ, iv. 
72. 
J ut!ol, iii. 118. Khalif Almansur, iv. 151. 
J uxtapos.ition produces combination, - his court, i,". 1670 
i,.. HI. Khasia lallg'uag-e and the :\Iunda 
JuxtapClsitional 
tage, Ï\", 116. dialect:-., i," 348. 
Juxtapositional, comhinatory, and Khayuna dialel't
, iv, 3...9. 
illflcctiollal 8trata in the furmation Khosru N ushirvan, i \'. 183, 
of the Aryan language, ivo l;j80 - his physidan, ivo ]52. 
Khrûma, Zenù = Sko krûra, crudus, 
i v. 2:j3. 
of Khrûta, Zend, adj. of zim, winter, 
i v. 2:J:j. 
Kielhol'l1, Dr., h" 3=12, 3...j. 
I King, .\ryun \\ ords for, i\.o 4070 
King-(lom, Ï\'. 7j. 
- Aryan word
 for, h"o 4070 
I Killgsl{'y, iii. 4890 


J {A, Sanskrit particle, iv. 26. 
Kclhir, found
r of the sect 
the Avadhûta, ivo 2j70 
- ('OIumandments of, ivo 2570 
- his rpfonu!iI, i\y, 2:>70 
- poet r
. of, i\". 3110 
Kall-\'åll, Ï\". 44. 
h.alir or B:L-ntu family, ivo 70. 
Kat, iv. 82. 
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Kings1ey find the Saturday Re,.iew, 
iiio 48l), 
Kistvaen, or cistvaen, iii. 267, 269. 
Kitt's Cott," HOllst'. iii, 267, 
Klaus (jrotÌ1, on Friésiall, iii. 123 nvteo 
- his po
ms, iiio 126, 1:32. 
- political poems, iii. 133. 
- Vertellen, iii. 146. 
ICÀá
W=Kpá
w (clu) ivo 2190 
KÀiO<; = hruom, iv.2J!l0 
Klinger, iii. 8:2, 
Klopstock, iii. 40-42, 82, 84. 
}(nee, Aryan words fot., h'o 4060 
Know, to, root IN YA, Ar
"
\ll words 
for, i,'. 415. 
- root VID, Al"J"an worJs for, ivo 
415. 
Knowledge for its own sake, danger 
of, iv. û20. 
Koelle's sixhr-seyen African lan- 
guages, iii. 427. 
Ki..mer, iii, 85, 8fJ, 402. 
- Theodore, iii. 86. 
Kole!'. the, i,'. 347. 
- language of, Dravidian, iv. 3470 
Kiinig-sherg- 
chool, the, iiio 370 
Konrnd's Unland, iii. 90 
KOlIJ"ad yon W iirz bu rg, iii. 15. 
Kontablacos, iii. 67. 
Koran, spirit of the, iv. 245, 
Kosmos of lang-uage, iiio 4500 
-lCpaTY]<; = hard, h', 88. 
K"fLfu, intellectual strength, ivo 880 
Kratylos, Plato's, iv. 65. 
ICpá
w = KÀá.
w (clu 'n, iv, 219. 
ICpllJ.a = crimen, Græco-Italic, ac- 
cording to l\Ioml1lsen, iv. 218, 21!l0 
KpÚO<;, ICPVIAÓ<;, KpIJU'TaÀÀo<;, i\.. 2350 
KVlJ.aiov<;, õ,'o<; rrapá., h'. 150. 
]{ iímårå-ya fe, he behaves 1ike a 
girl, iv. 91. 


L ABOULA YE, iii. 446. 
- on llarlaam and Josaphat, ivo 
177, 
Lachmann, iii. 350, 4080 
Ladyship, ivo 75, 
La Fontaine's fahles, ivo 1390 
- publi!-'hed 1668, iv.140. 
- 2d and 3J editions, 1678, 1694, hro 
140. 
- fable of }>errette borrowed from 
the Pa'-.katantra, iv, 142. 
- and David Sahid of Ispahan's 
translation of Pilpay's fable
, iv. 
]59. 
Lat/u. law, h'. 220. 
LaÍita Vj
tara, the, hr. 171. 
Lamprecht's "Alexand
r," iii, 90 
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I
8ng'l1nge of the Swabian court, 
iii. 80 
- of Luther. iii. 24. 
- of Joinville, iiio 166. 
- the Kosmos of, iii. 450. 
- stratification of, i\-, 630 
- origin of, i \". 670 
- universal, iv. 67. 
- English, 100,000 words in, ivo 680 
- cIas.sitieation of, i,'o 72. 
- mnde by cOI1\"ention, ivo 73. 
- thrt'e conditions of, iv 78. 
- RI{ for 1st stage, iv. 79, 
- R + p for 2(1 stage, i,', 790 
- rp for 3d stage, i,'o 79. 
- not highly denloped, rich in 
words, poor in general cxpre
:5iOl:s, 
ivo 122. 
- Science of, is it a natural or his- 
toric..'al 
ciellce, iv. 222. 
- human beings without, ivo 341. 
- Veddahs said to have none, i v 0 
342. 
- of the Roles and Gonds, iv. 3-17. 
- natural growth or historical 
change in, iv. 422. 
- the specitic difference of man, ivo 
441. 
- none without root
, h', 460. 
- and thought inseparable, ivo 484. 
Languages in India, the primitin
, 
iii. 422. 
- families of, h'. 70. 
- isolating, combinntory, and in- 
flectional, iv. 79. 
- suftixing-, pr(.tixing, afiixing, and 
infixing, iv. 8.j. 
Lardner's" ('redibilia," i,r. 287. 
La Wny, his translations of fables, 
ivo 15!1 ntlteo 
I
as:-'en, iii. 404; i\". 5 to. 
- and Burnouf,\Yhitney on, h', 5150 
Latin, use of, iii. 2H. 
- and J':nglish words in Cornish, iiio 
256, 
- words in Cornish. iii, 2(il. 
- inscriptions, iii. 4190 
- chair of, iv. 1=3. 
- COJ"ssens studies in, iv. 17. 
- text of the:\lilkmaid, Ï\.o Hì41/ote. 
- Church. f",ast day of SS. Barl:uuH 
and Jo!-'aphat, iv: 177. 
- a language made up of Italic, 
Greek, and Pela:,gic, iv. 20t). 
- dcrind from Greek, iv. 20(j. 
- mos.t clo
ely united with Greek 
(Mtlmm
('n, Curti us), h.. 215. 
Land, Arehbishop, his support of 
Arabic, iv, 12. 



Laud, Archbishop, his collection of 
Arabic MSS., ivo 1
. 
Laudari a ciro llludato, iv. 512. 
Lautverschiehung, i,"o 101 note, 102, 
Law, no settled wurd for, in the 
AryanlaJlg-uage
, i,.. 
:w. 
- of the Excluded :\Iiddle, i,"o 434, 
Laws of .Manu., i,r 32:t 
- of Kature, unsu
pcdt>d, ivo 426. 
Laymen, work of, h.. 2J30 
- assistance of, iv. 2
;j. 
Leader, the, iii, 401. 
Leccll,rdu, a gourmand, h". 90. 
I...ecture on Christ bv h.eshub Chun- 
der Sen, iv. 272. w 
"I
ectures on the Eng-lish Lan- 
guage," :\Iarsh's, iv. 43l. 
Lectureships for IIebrew, Araùic, 
and Chaldaic proposed in 131.1, 
i,"o 110 
Leibnitz, iiio 390 
- his views 011 lan
uage, iv, 650 
- shows that Greek and Latin are 
not deri,"ed from Heurew, i\.", 207. 
Le
"e, body, i,". 2:3. 
Lt:-tk, hody, iv. 2:
 
Leitner, 1>r., hi
 labors in Dardis- 
tan, iv. 348. 
ÀEÀ017T-Ù at, i ,r 0 34. 
Lellg-thcllin
 of the ,"owel in the 
subjullctive, h-. 1 U. 
I
o .\lIatius ami the stnn" of Ha.r- 
laam nTH. rJo
aphat, iv. Î780 
I.eo the I
auriall, i,". 161. 
Leofric, Bi
lwp of Exeter, iiL 32-10 
Leopardi, iii. a62. 
I..eopol(l, J )uke of .Austria, iii. 12. 
Leprosy, iii, 2:t,0 
Lepsius, iii. :11;2, 4-:19; iv, 2. 
- on Egyptian dm1llology. iii. 3960 
Lessing', iii. 4n, 8:l. 
- his" .Minna '"on ßarnhchn," iii. 
42. 
- his" Emilia GaIotti," iii. 42. 
- his" Nathan," iii. 42. 
- his inftm'nce, iii. 84. 
- and furg'ntten books, iii. 2:U, 
- Pa
tor (;oeze the critic of, ivo 5180 
AJ)'TOl, ,"ocati ,.e, i '" 0 2:
a. 
Leumunrl, ivo 218. 
Lewi
, Sir G. C., iii. 2:
!Jo 
I
ex atul/aW', h", 2W, 2:!1). 
Lhu.\"II, 
[r. Ed., d. 17(m, an(L hi'! 
Cornish (;rammaT, iii. 2-13. 
Lit.", /ic..'h
3h', Ï\.. 
:J. 
LÙbltm.t, mignon. ivo 89 note. 
I
ie('redlt, I )r. Felix, i,". lti3 note. 
Liehrecht, 011 Barlaam atlll Jo
aphat, 
ivol77o 
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Ligare, to bind, ivo 2200 
Light, broad d{'
rees of, ivo 4370 
- lucerc, iv. 4670 
Lines atllilimits in natm.p, iv",4370 
Litt!Jult,rdu, a talker, iv. !JO. 
Liug-uistic 
urvt::'y of India, iv. 3-160 
Lioucsse, the cOllntrie of, iii. 322. 
Linn's skitt, the, in Platu'
 " Kraty- 
Ius," iv. 130 note, 
Àmapo<;, iv. 229. 
Liscow, iii. 40. 
Literan" survey of India., the, iv. 346. 
Li n's õf saints, the, interest of, iii. 
300. 
"Li,.re des Lumières" by Ða\"id 

ahid of [
pahan, ivo 1600 
Local ad ,"erbs, as terminations of 
ca
es, iv, 96. 
Loc:ui\'c ill i, as infinitive, Ï\'o 500 
- in salli., as intiniti,"c, ivo 55. 
Locatives, old, 2u80 
Locher, iii. 68. 
Locke, iv. 4-16. 
- philosophy of, iiio 2180 
Lockhart, iii. 4()2. 
Loewe, Dr., iv. 4870 
Loftus, iii. 4-.3;J, 
Logan stones, iii. 2780 
Log-au., Friedrich '"on, iii. 380 
Lo
ic, Prantl on reform of, ivo 4860 
Lo
ical statement, skeleton of, ivo 
4:U. 
ÀÓyo<;. not lex, h". 2190 
Log-os, the 1 i v. 4:35. 
Lnhcl1stcin, iii. a8. 
LoIHlotl in the 16th century, iiio 23-10 
Lo
s of 
[S. of the V t'da, iiio 4010 
Lotber arul :\1 aler, iii. 70. 
Louis Ie Hutin, his library, iii. 1570 
Louis IlL, lar un his victory over 
the Nurmd.ns, iii. 6. 
Loui
 IX., iii. 171, and the ßishnp of 
Paris, iiio 182. 
Louis XIVo, iii. 32. 
- court of. iii, ;j:j. 
Lourdement, hca,.ily, Ï\-o 112. 
!..o'"e songs, 0/11 Gt.rman, Hi. 510 
Low German, iii. l:H. 
- dialects, iíi. 122. 
Lu in Telug'lI, i,,-. 82. 
Lülwck, h"llle of Chasot, iii. 2100 
Lucien llllllnaparte, iii. 4;l:1. 
Ludwi
, King-, iii. 5. 
Lunar ZHlli;IC of the lIinilu
, iv. 508. 
Àûuat, infinitive, iv. 51, 570 
Luther, iii. 2!, 26. 67. 
- his I:urg"uag-e, iii. 24. 
- hi
 l'ahle Talk, iii. 62. 
I..ycialls, the true Pclas
ian
, iii. 3960 
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M At tva, ta, ivo 1130 
Mâ and p.
 prohibitivum, Ï\P o 
213. 
Macaulay, iii. 363, 401. 
- Lorù, un Christian differences, ivo 
2!jO. 
- - on Bacon, iiio 227, 
1\Iadcllhoo(l, iii. 2a6. 
Madh, Zend, to cure, meòeri, iv. 2360 
Madras, Colebrooke's arrh'al at, ivo 
:Jô-l. 
Mahâhhâshya, new eòition ofo i\? 3350 
- photo-litho
raph of, ivo 344. 
"Mahon, iii, 407. 
.Mahrattas, the, Buddhist priests sent 
to, iv. 2Ho 
IA-cu, for mâma, h T , 125, 
h :Maid of Orleans," Schiller's, iii. 
92, 970 
Maimân
aka philosophers, iv. 3860 
Malayo-Pol,)"nesian family, ivo 700 
:Mallet, Gilles, 
ii. 158, 
Mammoth, age of the, iiio 3190 
Alan, a sutlìx, iv. 330 
1\1an, Zend, manere, ivo 2360 
- Aryan words for, ivo 4050 
- an amphibious creature, iv. 477. 
- pur
ued by a unicorn, parable of, 
Í\r. 170. 
Mane, Sanskrit termination, ivo 32. 
Manere, iv. 2360 
Mnn-hâd, iv. 88, 
Manouses, Professor, his lectures on 
the Greeks, iii. 2;;1. 
Mansel, h o . 446. 
:lt1anuel, Don .T uan, his" Conde Lu- 
canor," h?o 164. 
11ar, mard, mardh, marg, mark, 
marp, smar, iv. ]22. 
:Mâra, his interview with Buddha, ivo 
2680 
:Mârâh, Zion, iii, 2:13. 
1\Iarazion, iiio 287, 2U3. 
March, Dr., on Intlnitive, ivo 58. 
- his Anglo-Saxon Grammar, ivo 
42l. 
Marchadion, iii, 2970 
Marchad.von, iii. 294, 
Mardîn, library of, ivo 186. 
Mar
ravineof llaireuth, the, iii. 2030 
.Maria Theresa, iii. ] 24. 
'. .Mark llozzari," l\hiller's '
Grie- 
chen Lieder," iii. 108. 
:Market Jew, iii. 293,2970 
:Marriages in India between those of 
different rank, iv. 377. 
:Marsh's "Lectures on the English 
Langnage," ivo 431. 
Martin, Theodore, his translation of 
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the "Griechen Lieder," iiio 108, 
III 
"l\fartyrologimll Romanum," the, 
iv, ltm note. 
" Mary Stuart," Schiller's, iiio 92, 960 
l\lasi, from ma-t\.i, ivo 1250 
Master Eckhal'dt, iii, 419. 
Ma
ter8ingcrs, iii. 160 
l\lâta, m:háralu, ivo 232, 
Mathilde, daughter of Henrv II.) iü.- 
12. w 
- of Saxony, iii. 600 
:Matthias of Beheim translates the 
BiLle, iii, 21. 
Maximilian the Emperor, iiio 17. 
Max l\Hiller, letters from Bunsen to, 
iii. 
J9:J. 
Mayas, delig-ht, ivo 550 
Meco, iv. 1170 
l\lcderi, Zend, madh, h"o 2a6. 
l\leissel, Celtes, iii, 290 
Mcistersiinger, the, iiio 310 
- their poetry, iii. 69. 
l\Ielanchthon, iii, 290 
- his letters, iiio 620 
IA-ÉÀo.8pov, i\.. 2360 
,.ÚAóeTf: = 11l1'ilata, ivo 234. 
Meldorf, home of K. NieLuhr, iii. 1270 

Iciidunulll, Moulton, iii. 2!J30 
l\ll'lusina, iii. 700 
"
I{>moire sur la Langue de .Join- 
,rille," par De \V ailly, iii. 165 noteo 
" l\I
moires de Trévoux," iii. 192. 
p.É1J.ova anù p.Ép.ap.ev, i v. 40. 
p.eval, infinitive in, hr. 33, 
l\lên-an-tul. or holed stones, iii, 271, 
283. 
- their origin, iii. 284. 
Mcnard, his edition of J oinville, iiio 
160. 
l\Iên-rock, iii. 3060 
Mên Scrifa, the, iii, 271. 
Mendelssohn, iii. 362, 
hl\Ierchant of Venice," story of the 
ca
kets, ivo 170 note-o 
"l\lerigarto." h)rbrid style of, iii. 80 
l\Ierivale, Herman, and Jews in 
CornwaJl, iii. :-nO. 
l\1etaphysique, Bacon's, iii. 2230 
p.-qT'(jp, p.TJ'TÉpa.= mátá; mâtáram, ivo 
2:320 
Method of Induction, Bacon's, iii. 2250 
I\lever, Martin, iiio 6:30 
Mi: si, ti, iv, 113. 
l\Iichelstow, iii. 336. 

Iiùdle High German, Hi. 9, 
)Ii
ration of FaLles, i\r. 13U. 
l\liklosich, his Slavonic studies, iv. 
17. 



:Milkmaid, the fabJe of the, first ap- 
pearance in English, ivo 164:, 
- ill
tead of the Brahman, IVo 165, 
Mill, .J..hn Stuart, ivo 318. 

Iill, I>t" i,', 3;j{). 
Mill Jehann, iii. 137. 
)lincamber or 'IÙnamber, iiio 2770 
1tIind, Aryan words for, h'o 4:050 
- what is meant by, i,'. 436, 
- of animals, a terra incognita, iv. 
442. 
Minne, meaning', of, iii, 560 
Minnesiinger, the, iiio 90 
h Minne
angs FrÜhling," iii, 53, 61, 
Minute diff
rence!il, many words for, 
in lang-uages not highl \' de,'eloped, 
iv. 122, 
 
]\[iracJe
, related by ,JoinviHe, iii. 1850 
Mirzapur, Colebrúoke at, iv o 3740 
- Colebrooke returns to, ivo 38!. 
Missionaries, Irish aud English, iiio 
40 
l\1is
ionary and X on-missionary re- 
ligions, h"o 241. 
l\1is!'ionar.)' religion
, iv. 241, 30:}. 
- religion what constitutes a, iv. 306. 
- societie
, i,.o 
90. 
- societie
, claim on, for Oriental 
studies, iyo 3
n. 
Mi

ion
, ivo 238. 
- Stanley's Sermon on, iv. 276. 
- should be more helped by the 
uninrsitie
, h". 3:38. 

Iisterj
s, the, iii. 69. 
,.uu8ó,", Goth, mizdô, ivo 236. 
Mîzdha, Zend, p.LuÐór, iv. 
36. 
p.óXøYJP

 '"ocativ
, iv. 232. 
:Mod
rn languages, their importanct', 
i,'. 52:j, 
:Modus illfinitus, iv. :n. 
Mohammedanism, countries profess- 
in
, ivo 252, 
:Mollwitz, battle of, iii, 2060 
:Momm!-t'n, Theodore, iii. 129, 
"l\Ionatliche Uuterredungeu, n iiio 
1 !J4. 
Mongol words from Chinese, ivo 10:>0 
Mongolian and ('hine
e, iv. IOH. 
- conquerors c:lrry Buddhist fables 
to ltus
ia, h". I4!J. 
- translation of Kalila and Dimnah. 
iv. 149 note. 
Mono
'yllabic form of roots, ivo 121- 
.JfOTls/ I'll, i v. 72. 
Montaig-ne llli the French language, 
iii, 164. 
Month, Aryan words for, ivo 404. 
Mont St. 
lichcl in Xormand,y, iii. 
3
6. 
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Moon, A r
.an words for, ivo 403. 
.l\Ioor
, or lIindu
tani, h-, 3650 
Mnre, Sir Th()ma
, i,", 2930 
Mor
man, ft.aches English in Corn- 
wall, iii. 244. 
l\Iorgcnstunde hat Gold im ::\Iunde, 
iv. 144. 
Morier, iii. 408, 
:Mnrri
, Dr., on Infinitive, ivo 580 

Io
l'herosch, iii. 38. 

Ioslim, iv. 24:). 
)Iother, An'an words for, ivo 40t. 
:\Iother-in-Iàw, Ar,ran worùs for, ivo 
40:3. 
:\Ioulton, 
lelidul1um, iiio 293. 
Mountain, Ar.ran words for, iv. 42-1. 

lount Cah-ary, Cornish poem, iiio 
257. 
Mount Garganus in ApuJia, iiio 326, 
3:32, 
:\Iouse, Aryan words for, iv. 4100 
:\Iouth, Aryan words for, Í\'. 406. 

I ule, Aryan word
 for, i,'. 408. 

liil1er. Dr. Friedricho iv. 74 'Lott!o 
:\liillcr, 0., iii. 400, 431. 
::\liiller, Ottfried, and comparatÍ\"e 
Philology, i,', 20Bo 
?\Iiiller, \\ïllH'lm, iiio 100. 
- his enjoyment of nature, iiio 1030 
- his life at l>t'

au, iii. 107. 
- his ., Griechen Lieder," iiio 1070 
- pupil of \V olf, iii. l1:jo 
- his" lIomerische VurschuJe," iiio 
1130 
:\Iunda diaJect!il and the Khagian Jan- 
guage, iv. 348. 
- and the Talaing of l'egu, Ï\'o 3-180 
Munda
 or KnIes, dialects of, ivo 3470 

I ure, iii, 41!J. 
.I/uskef, iv. ;>03. 

I
-!-ore, Budùhist priests sent to, iv. 
244. 

Iystery plays in Cornish, iii. 2;)8, 

5!.1. 
Mystics, iii. ]8. 
)Iytholog-y, Ï\'. 210, 328, 


N AA:\L-\X, Ï\-. 278. 
..L 
acheinander, iyo 3:}0 
Naçu, Zend, cm'pst', 
EKVÇ, iv, 2360 
N:t
pur, C 'olchruoke at, ivo 3800 
.Vak, nig-ht, iv. !.II. 

uk
hatr:ts, th
, h". 5080 
- dt'rived from China or ChaJdca, 
508. 

:"n('. Aryan words fur, Ï\'. 4070 

 :\J1ak, founder of the Sikh reli
i(ln, 
i,'. 237. 
- wisdom of, iv, 3110 
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Nânak, reforms of, ivo 2570 
Naples, inflectional, ivo 820 
Kaple!>, Xeapolis, iv. 117. 
Napo, Zend, A. S. nefa, ivo 2360 
Kapoleon, iii 492. 
- at the Red Sea, iv. 2910 
U Narren:<\:hiff," "
hip of Fools," 
iii. 68,7t. 
- Zarncke's edition of, iii. 7t. 
- Alexander Barclav's translation 
of, iii, 72. w 
Ntls-a-ti, he perishes, iv. 91 
Nâsa-ya-lÏ, he senùs to de.
truction, 
Ï\.o 
1. 
Nas-i-da, h.o 117. 
NflS- !JlÍ-te, he is destroyed, ivo 910 
Ná.s-ya-li, he Pl.rishes, iv, 91,92. 
Nasr Allah, his Persian translation 
of " Kalila and Uimnah," iv. 1590 
National character, iii. 254. 
- protection for hisrorical monu- 
ments, iii. 276. 
NaUore, Colebrooke at, iv. 3700 
Natural growth, or historical change 
in lang-uage, Ï\.. 422. 
Nature, lines aud limits in, i\.o 4370 
Nau
ea, iii. 171. 
Na\.el, .Arvan \Vord
 for, iv. 4060 
Neanderthal sk ull, the, iii, 233, 
Neapolis, iv. 82. 
Néa-pólis, New Town, Neåpolis, iv. 
1170 
Nêcare, i\ro 91. 
Nefa, A. S. nephew, iv. 2360 
Negro skull, iii. 2520 
..É/(-VÇ, IIEK.-PÓÇ, i v 0 !H. 
I'ÉK.Vç, Goth, nans, h"o 236. 
Nemesis, i\'. 220. 
- of Faith, Froude's, iii. 374, 3!}70 
Nepal, lludllhist priests sent to, iv 0 
2-1-4. 
Neshâni, to lead, k. 34,. 
Ncukomm, iii. 41 I, 473, 
Xcw, Aryan words for, i\y. 411. 
Newman, .J. H., and the Jerusalem 
bishopric, iii. 128. 
- and llunsen, iii. 36:J, 364. 
- his " Apolo
ia," iii. 3670 
N pw OxfOl"d, iii, -1030 
Newton, combillator,\r, ivo 82. 
New-loti'n, comhinatory, ivo 82. 
" Nibclunge," the, iii. 7, 12, 54-560 
Nicholas of Basle, iii. 419. 
Niclas von \V e
.I, iii. 17. 
Niehuhr, Karsten, the traveller, iiio 
126, 
-- his home at )[eltlorf, iii. 1270 
Nicbuhr, Barthold, the historian, iiio 
128, 130, 353, 4U4. 
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Niebuhr, Barthold, his political char- 
acter, ßunsen on, iii. 4160 
- his views of the German pro- 
fessor's life, iv. 203. 
- on truthfulness, i\". 225. 
Night, 4\1-yan words for, ivo 404,0 
Nigidiw
 Figulus, iv. 231. 
Nine, Ar.ran words for, iv. 4,130 
Maidens, the Nine, iii. 2730 
lIí.tþ-a., acc., i v 0 236. 
Nirvâna, iiio 4860 
Nirvâna (dying), iv. 268. 
Nithard, iii. 15
. 
Nitzschius, his translation of the 
u J oumal des Savants," iii. 194,0 
Nix, Goth. sllai \.-8, h.. 2:360 
Noise, iiio 171. 
Nominalists and Realists, iii, 64" 660 
I'ó/l-Oç from I'ÉILElII, i \", 220. 
Non-missionary religions, ivo 24,10 
Nonsuch, palace of, iii. 2:j6, 
Norden, his description of Cornwall, 
iii, 244. 
Nordleudi, the
 iii. 1190 
Norman blooù, iii. 249. 
- words in Cornbh, iii. 2600 
North Turanian Clas!iI, h.. 1050 
Northalbingi, the, iii. 1190 
Nose, Aryan words for, ivo 4060 
N otker Teutollicus, iii, 60 
Nouns (òIlÓ,.A.aTa), iv. ano 
Nox, from nak, ivo 
Ho 
Numa, iv. 220. 
Nuti, author of "Del Go\.erno de' 
regni," ivo 1570 
I'vf=1l0X, ivo 91. 


O BLIGATIO, binding, iv. 2200 
Ockham, the Franciscan, iii. 660 
Oc-ulus, iv, 250 
Oculus, i \.. 28, 
õyðooç and ÒJ(TW, iv, 230, 
Oecolampadius, iii. 290 
oiða and í.UILEII, iv. 40. 
OlK.EW-Ç, in the house, ivo 94,0 
oIoç, one, ivo 2:160 
Old, Aryan words for, iv. 4110 
- ablatives, termination of, i\". 44, 
-ag-e extraordinary, iii. 246 nufeo 
- Bii.sum, iii. 138. 
- German Love Songs, iii. 5l. 
Olmütz, iii. 381. 
ólLlLa, i v 0 250 
One, Aryan words for, iv. 412. 
õllolLa and nomen, in PersiclIl nâDl, 
iv, 324 
ò<<þ8a^p.ó
, iv. 25 
Opitz, iii. 3=3, :l4., 360 
ó1T-w1T-a, i v. 2:>. 



Uppert, Whitney on, ivo 5150 
Ordre de Havard, iii, 205. 
Orichalcum,
 iii. 2
00 
Oriental studie!il, their claims on sup- 
port, iv. 
:u; se'l. 
Orig-en, h.. 2
ao 
Orig-in uf lang-ultg'e, iv. 67. 
h Ori
in of Lhinese," Chalmers', ivo 
103. 
U Urigine de!'! Romans, Traité ùe l'," 
Huet, i,., 151. 
Orlt-alls, Uukc of, Egalitë, iii. 1560 
OS<"3n grammar, h"o 3400 
O:;ncy, iii. 
8
0 
ÕUUE, i v. 28. 
ÕUUE for ÕKlE o k. 23. 
O
tfalia, the tribe of, iii. 1170 
Oswaltl '.011 ""olkenstein, iii. 170 
Otfried. iii. 6. 
Uther, An'an worcts for, ivo 4110 
Utho I., aÎld Denmark, iiio 11
0 
Un
rwe
, iii. .u
, . 
Ox, cow, bull, Aryan words for, lVo 
408. 
Oxellford, iii. 236. 
Udord chair of Ureek, ivo 110 
--lIebrt'w, ivollo 
--Arahic, iv.12. 
-- Ang'lo-Saxol1, iy. 12, 
- - Sanskrit, iv. 1:30 
Oxford chair of Latin, iv. 13. 
- - Comparative Philology, ivo 130 
-lh'slists at, iii. 65. 
- King of Prussia's remark on, iii. 
2:
8. 
- name of, iii. 289, 
-lht-,'chen, \" elsh name for, iii. 
2!JÕ, 
 
- Bun
en at., iii. 365. 
- Lel'tures at, iii. 407. 
- Ü IlÍ\"ersity of, claim of Oriental 
studies on, iv 0 337. 
- \\hat it might do for 
lissions, iv. 
338. 
O).ez, iii. 2620 


] 
ADA-CASES, iv. 133. 
Pairidaêza in ZClul, iv 22. 
Paithya. Zelld, sua-pte, iv. 
:J6. 
Palaitiolog'i<:al scienct's, i v. 4
7 0 
Pal\c:o'ke's .. Life of Schiller," iii. 760 
Palmerstun, iii. 475, 4
2. 
Pamlit, the, h". 3:jj. 
})ancloo (.nolies, in Malabar, iii. 2690 
l'àllini, i,.. 2t1, :lj2, 
l'af klltantra, the, or Pentateuch, or 
I'l'ntll.lllerUlle, h.. 141. 
- l'l'rn-tle Lurrowcù from, iv. 1
:l. 
Panta'nu
, i,". 

30 
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Pantschatantra, the, iv, 1830 
Parable of the man pursued by the 
unicorn, ivo 170. 
Para-Urahma. the, he. 236. 
Pëlradi
e and 
an
krit l'aradesa, ivo 
22. 
7ra.paKoÀov8rjp.a Ta. hr. 31. 
Parnschematic growth of earl). 
theme
, iv. 129. 
" Parcival," \V olfram'
, iii. 5
0 
Panlès in Hebrew, h"o 22. 
7rapfp.fþaulç, ivo aL 
Parental and contrO\"er
ial work of 
III s
ionaries, iv. 2;;:t 
ParilJll\.ê f!"Om paribhÎl
, i,-. 2=33. 
Paris, unh.er
it
r of, hr. 11. 
Pa..i
, Paulin, Oil Join\"ille, iii. W1. 
Parker, Ahp., his collectiun of Anglo- 
Saxon 
[:-ìs., iv. 12. 
Parlerai. je, iv. 75, 
Pars/uini, intÍniti,'e, to cross, Ï\r 0 
34. 
Par:-:is do not proselytize, iL 2-12, 
- in Bumha)", iv. aO;). 
- their wish to increase their sect, 
iv. 3050 
Pat, the root, iv. 461. 
7raTÝ}p amI 1J.ý}rqp in Persian, k. 32:3. 
7raTÝ}p, 7raTÉpo. = pitá, pi I åram, i v 0 
2
2. 
Paternal mi!ilsionary, the, iv. 3160 
Ptitram, from pit, iv. 228. 
Patteson, Bi
hop, iv, 254, 
- on rnis
ions, iv, 262. 
- as an Uxford man, Ï\r, 3:l
. 
- on the "Theologia Germanica, JJ 
iiio 480. 
Paul Gernarrl, iii. 310 
Pauli, iii. :j!};), 40:j, 
l'ausilipo, Virgil's tomb at. ivo 28-1. 
Payer, in the 
ell::!e of pacifying-, iiio 
17l. 
Peat deposit!'!, ivo 50l. 
Peel, 
ir Hobert, iii. 368, :l77. 
- his feeling- for llunst'n, iii. :347. 
Peh levi translation of faLles, i v. 
15
. 
7r
t8w, fc
d us, Í\r 0 390 
Pelasgialls, are Lyci:ms, iii. 3!J/Î. 
n ÀEÛ. vocathre. ivo 2
;J. 
Penel-tun, iii. 3D!. 
Pengelly, )lr., on the In
ulati"l1 of 
t;t. )lichael's )loul1t, iii. a 16. 
Pcug'uaul. iii. :jOl. 
Penho\V, iii. :JUô. 
PClln.,' clime r'Juick, iii, 292. 
Perdu, ZCIllI, bridge, }Jurtus, iV'. 
2:SIÎ. 
Pf:I:/irlus. faithless, Ï\ro 390 


. 
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Period of Ad nrbs, in the Aryan 
lang-uage, ivo 1350 
Period of the formation of cases, in 
the Aryan language, i,'. 1350 
Pe'l'-nic-
-el', iv. 
5. 
Perrette and the Pot au Lait, ivo 
139. 
- t;t()ry of, in Italian by Giulio N uti, 
iv. WOo 
- in Latin, by Petrus l>ossinus, from 
Greek, ivo 191. 
- in Latin, by Johannes of Capua, 
frum lIebrE:w, i,r. 192, 
- ill German, iu "Buch der aIten 
'V t'isheit," tr.ll1slated from the 
" Direct()rium.'
 iv. 193, 
- in 
pallish t
o
 Arabic (1289), 
ivo 194. 
- in Latin verse bY' Balbo from 
Arabic, iv. 1950 
- in Latin verse by Regnerius, ivo 
195. 
- in Latin sermons, iv. 196. 
- in 
panish " El Conde Luc"tJ.nor," 
Ï\', 1970 
- in French, by Bonaventure des 
Periers, i v 0 197. 
Persian and Arab f'tories brought 
back by the Crusaders, ivo 1480 
Pertsch, iii. 440. 
Pertz, i ii. 397, 4010 
Pt:ssumda'l'e iv.132, 
Petrus de Alliaco, iiio 650 
Phædrus' fables, iv. 140, 
cþapf!'Tpa, a quÌ\"er, ivo 1290 
cþavÀo<;, not faul, h-. 104. 
Phenician alphabet, the ultimate 
source of the world's alphabets, 
h- 0 430, 4680 
fþÉPE'TPOV, a bier, h'o 1290 
fþLåÀT} = lrtFáÀTJ, iv. 2
8. 
fþc.apó<; = pÎvara, iv. 228. 
- adjecti,'e of cream, ivo 228. 
Philip Augustus, King of .France, 
iiio 5l. 
Philip Ie ReI, iii. 175. 
Philippe de Comines, iiio 1730 
Phlog-iston, iv, 4440 
Phocion, iv, 431. 
Phæn ix, father of Europa, iii. 2490 
Phonetic organs very imperfect in 
animals nearest to man, ivo 4400 
fþopó<;, tribute, iv. 1290 
Photolithog-raph of the l\1ahâb- 
hâ.shva, i\"o 3-14. 
Phrygi'all
, Grt.'ck words formed 
from the, iv, 66. 
fþvÀaKoc; and 1'vÀa
, iv. vno 
Physique, Bacon's, iii. 223. 


INDEX. 


Pierre Ie Baud, refers to Joinville, 
iiio 1570 
Pilpay, the Indian sage, iv. HO, 
159. 
Pitá, pitáram, iv, 232. 
Pî\"aras, fat, ivo 228. 
Pîvarî, young g-irl, iv. 2280 
1TÀaKoù, \"oc
,ti\"e, i\.. 2330 
Platen, iii. 402. 
Platner's "Def'cription of Rome," 
Bunsen's part, in, iii, 3G20 
Plato, his views on language, ivo 64. 
- his" Kratyl()s," iv. 650 
Platt Deut!'ch, iii. 1230 
1TÀEIO'TO<;, iv. 236. 
Pliny on Druids, iii. 24.10 
})lumbum, iv, 461. 
Plunge, to, Ï\ro 461. 
Plural in Uengali, iv. 74. 
- of the prunoun I, h-. 1260 
})ococke, Professor of Arabic, ivo 120 
})oem on Anno. iii. 90 
Pæna" puni
hlll(:nt, iv, 2170 
rroL-p.ý]v, iv 0 32, 
rroLv
, pæna, Græco-Italic, accord- 
ing to l\Iomm
en, iv. 216. 
Poisch, wild, iii. 1310 
Polvs,rJlthetic dialccts of America, 
ivo 70, 85. 
Pomegranate, Aryan words for, ivo 
408. 
rróvTJpe, vocath.e, ivo 2320 
Pontifex, iv o 134. 
POlitus and Sidonia, iii. 70. 
Pope Pius II, (Æncas 

'lvius), iii 
630 
Portsmouth, iii. 3050 
Portus = Zenrlperetu, iv, 2360 
rróunðov, vocatÏ\.c, iv. 2:12. 
Possinus, author of I..atin tran..lation 
of ., 
tephanites and lchnelat.es," 
iv.157. 
Pott's article 011 l\lax l\lüller, Ï\'o 80 
note. 
Pott on Curti us, iv. 5180 
Pourchasser, iii, 172. 
Power of combination, i\y. 1170 
Prague, Univer!'it" of, iii. 65. 
Pra
ltl on the Hcform of Logic, I\Yo 
4850 
Precession of the Equinox, iv. 508. 
Predicative root
, iv. 121. 
Prefixing- languag-ef', iv. 85, 
Prepositions, Aryan words for, Í\-o 
413. 
Present, aorist, and roduplicated 
perf(.<:t, as forming a skeleton con. 
ju
ation, ivo 12ft 
Prichard, Dr" iiio 3630 
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Primar.r verbal period of the Aryan 
language, iv. 1
5. 
Primitive languages in India, iiio 
422. 
Prince Eug-ene, iii. 32, 33. 
Prince J.'riedrich \Vilhelm, iiio 410. 
l"rillce and Princess of Prussia in 
England, 1M;:)I, iii. oliO. 
Princes nnd the German people, iiio 
412. [ )p, or pr or prp, third stage of lan- 
l>rillces, disciples of Buddha, Ï\y. \J 
ullge, h"o 79. 
21;10 p + H, secunù stage of language, 
Princeps juventntis, the, iii. 4130 iv. 7!}. 
,. Principes de la .Nature," by Renou- p + R + p, second stage of ianguage, 
vier, i,". 42U. ivo 7
. 
" Principles of Comparative Philol- R + p, second stage of language, h"o 
ogy," Sayee's, ivo 122. 79. 
Printin
, invention of, iii. 21, 230 R. R. first stage of langua
e, iv. 79, 
Prize fellowship
, ivo 80 Habelais, his" Garbantua," h"o 161. 
l>rocreate, to, root su, Aryan words Ualwner, iii. 40. 
for, ivo 415. "H.aces of Ihe \Vorld, the," Brace's 
Professurial knight-errantry, iii. 280 1 Manual, iii. 2:;2. 
l>ronoun I, plural of, ivo 1260 0 Ra;es without any religiou8 ideas, iv. 
Pronouns, Aryan words foro IV o 4130 .AI. 
Proselyte, meaning of, iv. 3030 Râ';.ta, Zend, rectu
, iv. 2360 
Proselytes amun
 the Jews, iv. 2.t
0 l
adowitz, iiio 401, 4070 
Pro
elytizing, etymological sense of, Raffic
, Lady. iii. 432. 
h", aUG. }{ayatam, iv, 2;j:). 
Protagora
, ivo 42.... R(Î
(t-ya-te, he beha,"es like a king, 
Protopla!;m, iv, 4580 iv. 9l. 
Pro,.erbs, Schleswig-Holstein, iiio Raimol1l1 de Beziers, his transl. of 
1:j1. U Kalita and L>il1lnah" into Latin 
Pru
sia, King of, his remark on Ox- '"erse, iv, 161- 
ford, iii, 2:J8, Rajanîk:lllta'8 ., Life of Jajade,"a," 
- Constitution granted, 18-l7 J iiio i,.. :J:I;:). 
371. I
a.iendra Lal Mitra, h". 334, 3450 
Psalms and Vedic hymns contrasted, Ra.illl:lhal Kolcs, i,". 347. 
iv. a;j
. l
ainarain Bose, on the llmhllla- 
Psylli, of E
ypt, the, iV'o 3100 
amf\j, IV. 26!}. 
Ptolemaic sy:.otem, iv. 4-.U. R:un:Î.nanda, Uth century, the re- 
i>tolemy, mention of the Saxons by, former, iv. 2:>6. 
iii. 1170 - 
cct of, iv. 3110 
Puhlic schools in Rome, iiio 21. Rålll:\nuya, l
th century, tho re- 
Pufell1lorf, iii. 38. fornwr, i,'. 2:Jûo 
Pu,.clm..e, to, iii. 172. -
ect of, iv. 3110 
Pur!!:m', for purigare, iv. 2170 R:un Pa...s Sen, iv, 33:j. 
Purneah, ('olebrooke nt, ivo 369. Ram 
Iohun Hovand the ßrahma- 
PÏ1rus ullcl pi"1tIl
, i\"o 2170 Samiìi, ivo 2:>8: 311, :U2, 3:'fÎ. 
Pu:,ey, Philip, iii. 4:Ho - unahle to reall his own sacred 
- his illlles
, iii. 1H. hoob, iv. 3:)6. 
Putcoli, Sto Paul nt, h'. 2
-10 I{atwhi, :\Iissiollaries at, 3...7. 
Rap, Zl'lul, =rep,'re, i\.. :!:J7. 
iv. l
astell's tran..lali.,n (If the" Dialo- 

lIS ('re:\llIrarull1," iv. I1j2. 
I
athakams, the, i,., ;J07. 
Haliollal knowledge of Granlln
t, iv. 
2!). 
Ibumer, !'Itllrlies of, iv. 104. 
R1W, = hråo, i,". 2:3;)0 


Queen Elizabeth, iiio 23-10 
- at Greenwich, iii. 235. 
Queen Victoria, opening Parlia- 
ment, iii. 371. 
Ie Quickborn," by Klaus Groth, iiio 
la<!. 
Quine"!, ßáva, Zend, geni, iv. 620 
(luoife Dieu, la, iiio WOo 


II Q .\LIL.\G and Damnag," 
,,.n. 
- finclin
 the )r
. of, iv. 18'jo 
Quantll
 = yiì\.at, iv. 2:1;;. 
"l!uarlt:
rly l
cvie\V," iii. -1tH. 
- - article in thp, iv. .H
. 
Que, Latin, iv. 2òo 
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Rawlinson, Sir H., ivo 20 
Rawlinson, founder of the Oxford 
Chair of Anglo-::;axon, ivo 13. 
Realists and N omi"ali!;t
, iiio 64,65, 
Realists at Oxford, iii. 65. 
Hecall of Bunsen, iii. 409. 
Rectu
, Zend, râ
.ta, iv. 2'36. 
Rt:d (Sk. harit, fuh.us), ivo 1000 
Ueformation, iii. 4l. 
HëgI-fugiulll, not regis-fugium, ivo 
134. 
RI:!Jin, cunning, ivo 88. 
RI: !fin-hart, fox, i v. 880 
I:egniers' Life of Schiller, iii. 76. 
l:eichs\"erweser, the, iii. 396. 
ReilUl(
rt, fox, Low German, ivo 890 
., Hcinhard the Fux," iiio 9. 
Heinmar, iii. 59. 
l
eligions, hiRtorical, Semitic and 
Aryan, iv. 239. 
- as 
hown in their Scriptures, he. 
2!J9. 
-Missionary, ivo 303- 
- inferences as to. drawn from their 
Scriptures qualified by actual ob- 
sen"ation, ivo 299, 
- all Oriental, i\r. 328. 
Religious doubts in Louis IX,'s time, 
iii. 182. 
Religious ideas, races without, Í\ro 
341. 
Renan, iii. 456; iv, 451. 
- on "Kalilag and Damllag," Í\"o 
181. 
- \n1itney on, ivo 515. 
" Henner," by Hugo yon Trimberg, 
iii. 16. 
Rellou \ ier, author of " Les Principes 
de la N at ure," Î\r. 420. 
Repere, = Zend rap, Í\r, 2370 
}{eport
 sent to the Colonial Office 
on native races, ivo 3400 
l
ei'emblance bet ween Sanskrit, 
Greek, and Latin, Sir 'Vo Jones on 
the, iv. 323, 
Reuchlin. iii, 670 
Reyolt of the Netherlands, Schiller's 
Histol".'- of, iii. 89. 
HIlt'in
berg, }<'rederick the Great. at, 
iiio 202. 
Hihhus, the Vedic gods, ivo 3070 
Ridwrrl, iv.90. 
J:ichanl, Ca-ur de Lion, iii. 134. 
Richard, King of Romans, iiio 307. 
Hi
ht, (;oth. raiht, iv. 236. 
Ri
ht of pri,oate judgment, ivo 386. 
Wg-orc1. iii. 15!L 
Rig-Veda, the Commentan" of Sa vâ- 
nâkâr,ya, h". 3500 
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Rik-al.a, a rich fellow, iv'o 890 
" Hobbcrs, " ::;chiUer's, iiio 820 
Robm, iv. 503. 
Robinson, Sir Hercules, h.o 3410 
Rock ur ::;tolle, Aryan words for, iv. 
408, 
RÚliger, iii. 411. 
,. Roland," by Konrad, iii. 9. 
}{omall influence in Cornwall, iiio 
2380 
Roman religion in the second cen- 
tury. Gibbon on the, ivo 3100 
Romantic 
chool, iii. 600 
Rome, Bunsen's life at, iii. 356, 
- Platner'
 Description of, iii. 362. 
Root Period, of the undivided Aryan 
language, iv. 119. 
Root \'i
, to settle down, ivo 112. 
Roots, iv. 46:
. 
Roots, Semitic, im"estigations on, 
iii. 427. 
- triliteral, iii. 422. 
- .rIk, IV. 28. 
- Vh, h". 28. 
- predicative and demonstrative, iv. 
121 
- as postulates, or as actual words, 
i v" 120 
- not mere ahstraction
, Í\'o 119. 
-monosyllabic forms uf, iv. 121. 
- none without concepts, iv. 4770 
Rosen, iv, ;J3G, 356" 
Ho
s, or \"ale, iii. 202. 
Rothe, R., iiio :J99. 
HoUgl
, iv. 4G8. 
Huxbur
h's .. Flura Indica," iv. 38-1. 
Royal Exchaug-c or Bursa, iii. 23-10 
Royal power, in Germany, France, 
England, iii. 3-1. 
Rontl A:o:iatic Societ\", ivo 392. 
RUllolf '"on Ems, iii. 
15. 
Rudolph \"on Hapsburg'. iii. 170 
" }{uudlieb," poem OJ, iii. 70 
Uussell, Lord John. iii. 378. 
l)u
!'ians, the, effurts at Berlin, iii. 
436. 
Rvswick, treaty of, iii. 32. 
Hyt-,ychen, iii: 2!JOo 
S as oriA'inal termination of fem- 

 'I inine bases in â, iv.45. 
"Sacred Anthoiogr," Conwa)O's, Ï\ro 
329. 
Sacred Books of l\1ankind, transla- 
tion of, iv, 32l. 
Sacred cord of the Brahmans, ivo 
2 i(L 
Sai from t\-a-tvi, iv. 125 
aat, termination 
f infinitive, ivo 51. 



CTal
 termination of 211 pers. singo 
imper 1 aoro middle, ivo 51- 
CTa/(É<1-1J'a
oç. h r ] 33. 
"Sakuntala," Kålill:ba's play of, h'o 
32:]. 
Salåm, peace, 2-15 note. 
Salamanl'a, Lui,.ersity of, ivo 110 
Samprallåna, datin, iv. 4Uo 
- its mcaning-, ivo 49. 
- its u!'c, i,". 490 
Sa1n\"âranâdagho
hfJl, ivo 4980 
Sani, sanàye, !'auim, iv. 52. 
Sanna, or ('halldaka, ßuddha's 
driHr, hr. 175, 
Sanskrit, chair of, ivo 130 
-studied by Sassetti, ivo 14. 
- 
tudied by Cæurdoux, Ie Père, iv. 
14. 
- !'tudied by .Frcderi(' Schlegel, ivo 
15. 
- (llIh' sound foundation of Com- 
panlti\-e Philology, iv. 19. 
- 
crundive participle in, iv, 95, 
- the aug-ment in, ivo 1140 
- fable
 ill, h-. 140. 
- and ZClld, close union of, h'o 212, 
215. 
- mo:-t dosch' united with Zend 
(Bunwuf), i
r. 2J5. 
- Dil'tinnary by Tàrânâtha, iv. 335. 
- 
dl()lars, old schonl of, iV', :334. 
- di:,(,ovf'ry ot
 iV'. 3U30 
-( 'olehrookt' professor of, iv. a81 
- and Prakrit POf'tIT, Colebrooke's 
('s
a.r on, i ,'. 381- 
- (;rammar b
. Cnlehrnonkf', i,". 3810 
- :\l

. of {,olchrnoke, prcsent('d to 
the East India ('ompany, Ï\r, 39
. 
- Dictionary publisllt'd by Profes- 
sors lloehtJingk and J:oth, iv. 511. 
- Grammar, 
lax 
lüller's, ivo 5190 
SaraCt'n
, iii. ;J(JG. 
- in Cornwall, iiio 308, 

arti, on Latin Inscriptions, iii. 4]90 
Sm.vanål1lan, pronoun, i It. 4300 
Sa!'
etti, }.ïlippo, iv_ 14. 
Satnåmi
, 
t'd of th{>, ivo 3140 
"Saturday Ue,rjew," iii. 480. 
Saw, 
agc, and Siige, hr. 2:l00 
Saxon o dialect, iii 1
:l. 
- influence in Co
nwall, iii. 2:38. 
- words in C'orni
h, iii. :!{jO. 
Saxnn
, mentioned by PtnlemJ', iii. 
11(;. 
S:'lyanaO
 Commentary, hr. 38G. 
Sayee, "Principles of Cmnparativt:: 
l'h!lolog-y," iv. u
o 
tT,J. a , not gaPo, i\'. (jt. 
Seawen on Uße of Coruish, iii. 2-150 
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Sehaaffhausen on skulls, iiio 2530 
:-;l'harnhor
t, iii. 416. 
S<:hcllin
, iii. 4:J2; Ï\"o 446. 

chenkend{)rf, iii. 402. 
Scherer, Dr., h Hif-t()ry of the Germall 
Languag-e," Î'". Wl note, 
Schiller, iii. 40-4-:3, 75, 
- Carl dc's Lift-' of. iii. 7fi. 
- Pallè
ke's Life of, iii 7Go 
- Hegnicr's Life of, iii. 7U, 
- his dlildh()od, iii. 780 
- his bOJ.hood, iii. 800 
- his 8tudi('
, iii. 81. 
- his " l{nbher
," iiio 82. 
- his " Fit'!õ:(.o," iii. 8-1. 
- hi
 "('abale and Liebe," iii. 840 
- his wife, iií. 8:J. 
- his h lIi
t()n' of the Revolt of the 
NetherlaI1l1,.;" iii. 8
1. 
- his" Hi!'tory of the Thirty Years' 
\,. ar," iii. 900 
- hi
 friend
hip with Goethe, iii.920 
- his ., "r allelJ
teilJ," iiio !J:2. 
- his " SOIJ
 of the B
II," iii. 92, 
- his "Marv Stuart," iii. H2. 
- his" l\Iaid of Orleans,'
 iii. 92, 
97. 
- his' Bride of ::\fessina," iii. 92, 970 
- hi:- " '\"illiam Tell," iii. U2, U70 
- his studV' of Kant, iiio 94. 
- his" Uòn Carlos, " iii, 9,)0 
Schiml1H'lmaltl1, iii. 88. 

khi
m in the Brahma-Samâj, ivo 
2t.iO, 2t.i!J. 
Schle
eJ, ivo 3930 
- Frederic, his interest in Indian 

ubjt'cts, iii. 3(jOo 
- his knowJedg-e of Sanskrit, iv. 150 
Schleicher, Ï\.o 521. 
- his Slavonic !'tudie
, iv. 170 
- hi:-- Es!'ay, "Varwini
m tl.
tl'd hy 
the Sl'Ìellceof Lung-U:lge," iv. 480. 
- \Vhitney on, Í\". 516. 
Schleiermacher's" Discourses on l:t'. 
lig-ion," iii. 3!t8. 
- " Hog-matic!'," iiio 398. 

chlc:5wi
, iii. 4:
6. 
Sdll"swig-Ilol
h.in, it-. langu..
f. .\tlll 
poetr)', iii. 116. 
- qlwsti()n, the, iii. 380, 401- 
Schl('tt
ta(lt, sdHlol
 at, iii. fi-t. 
Sl'hliizl'r, \"on, his sketch of ('has-ot, 
iii. 200. 

('h1iitc'r, nr. Co n., iv. 3:10 fwlt-o 

dll1ittl'r, \
ril'()la, iii. 2!1. 
Sd\C)lar:ö, two da

t.s of, h., 3!J5. 
HI'h()()I
, in r.l'rmany, tir,.t, iii, 22, 

dHlpen hauer, Ï\r. 4-1(j. 
Schott, Peter, iiio 64-. 
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Schubart, iiio 840 
Schubert, Franz, iiio 102. 
Schupp, iiio 380 
Schütz, iiio 433. 
Schwabe, :Madame, iii, 458. 
Schwarz the missionary, and HJ"der 
Ali, iv, 2
5. 
Schwarzerd, l\[elancthon, iii, 290 
" Schyppe of Fooles," iii. 62. 
Science, the term, iv. 482. 
- of Language, a natural or histori- 
cal science, iv. 2220 
- - llenfey's History of the, ivo 
325. 
- - a physical science, ivo 429, 4750 
- - an historical science, Î\r. 4290 
- - all is chaos in, ivo 5220 
- of )Ian, ivo 322. 
Scott, Sir \Valter, iiio 362. 
Scrir-u-mês, we cry, iv. 2190 
Scythian monumeñts in the Dekhan, 
iiio 269. 
Seba
tian Brant, iii. 64, 670 
- his "Ship of Fools," iii. 240, 290 
- at Strassburg, iii. fi70 
- his ., Narren
chiff," iii.680 
Second period of Aryan language, 
derivative roots, iv. 1240. 
Secretary of State for India in Coun- 
cil. iv. 350. 
See, to, root Dris, Aryan words for, 
iv. 415. 
Se1f-defemìe in, 456. 
bemitic and Iranian forms, com- 
pared with Egyptian forms, iii. 
411. 
- roots, investig-ations on, iii. 4270 
- fami-ly, ivo 70, 71. 
- religions, true historical, ivo 2390 
Semnones, iii. 22-1. 
Sendebar, or Bid pay, iv. 1580 
Serenr for sæur, iii. 1660 
Sergi us, a Chrigtian, at Khalif Al- 
mansur's court, ivo 1670 
Serpent, Aryan words for, ivo 410. 
Sen. ices of scholars in India, iv. 3550 
Se\ren, A ryan words, for, ivo 4120 
'0 Se\'en \Vise l\Iasters," the, iii. 18; 
iv. 166. 
Seven sta
es of the undivided An"an 
lang-uage, iv. 118. w 
Seventh period of the Aryan lan- 
guage, i v. ] :35. 
Shakespeare, iii. 2U. 
- compared with Bacon, iii. 2250 
Shamefast, iii. 28!). 
SIwme:f(lst, shamefaced, i\:". 90. 
Shl'pherds of the Pegnitz, iii. 38. 
Shinâ dialects, ivo 3490 
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Ship or Boat, Aryan words for, iv. 
4U70 
'" Shi p of Fools," the, iii. 2-1, 29, 67 J 
70, 72, 
Ship, in ladyship, jv
 75. 
Sh1'adh, ancestral sacrifices, h", 270. 
" Si
ns ûf the Times, " Bunsen's, iii. 
382, 459. 
Sikh religion, iv. 2570 
Sikhs, iv. 370. 
Silbury Hill, iii, 2850 
Silesian School, Fir!'t, iiio 33. 
Silesian School, Second, iiio 380 
- - defeated, iii, 39. 
Simple root
, first period of Aryan 
langu8g-e, ivo 12-1. 
" Simplicissimus, the," iii. 380 
Sin, Aryan words for, iv. 4120 
Siucèl"ement, 
incerel.r, iv. 111. 
Singhalese, cormption of Sanskrit, 
iv. 342. 
Sister, Aryan words for, Í\?o 402. 
Sit, to, root 
AD, An'an wonls for, 
iv.41-1, . 
Si\'a, wor:,hip of, iv, 309. 
Six, Aryan word
 for, iv. 412. 
Sixth period of the Aryan language 
iv, 135. 
Skeleton of logical statement, iv. 
4:34. 
Skulls, iii. 252. 
- Negro, iii. 252. 
- Bachmann on, iii, 252, 
- II uschke on, iii. 2;J20 
- Huxley on, iii. 233. 
- Hindu, iii. 2,')3. 
Sky, Heaven, Aryan words for, iv. 
404. 
Sla vOllic, studied hv l\liklosich and 
Schlpicher, iv. 70 w 
- is most c1o
eh' united with Ger- 
man ((;rimm, Schlpicher), iv, 2150 
Rleep, An.an words for, iv. 411. 
Small boat, Aryan words for, Í\', 4070 
Snake charmers of [ndia, iv. 3700 
Soci(>té de I.ing-llistique, iv. 67. 
Socin, Dro Alhert, iv. 1850 
Sokrates and Æsop's fables, iv. ]:19, 
SOIl1lnen'ogd, his Index to the 
"Journal de Trévoux," iii. 1930 
Son, Arvan words for, i\r. 40l. 
h Son
 òf the llell," the, 
chiller's, 
iii. 92. 
Son-in-law, Aryan words for, iv. 403. 
Son's 
on, Aryan words for, h", 4:U2, 
Soror, hllir, hoer. iii. 263. 
CTWTEP, \'ocati\"e, iv. 232. 
Sound, Aryan words for, iv. 4110 
Sound, hroad degrees of, iv. -1=i70 



South Turanian class, iv, 1050 
Southern division of the Aryans, ivo 
2120 
Spanish translation of fables, called 
" Calila é Dvmna," iv. 16l. 
Species, a thing- of human work- 
manship, ivo 4380 
- Darwin's book an attempt to re- 
peal the term, iv. 439. 
Specific differences, two classes of, 
iv. 4.n. 
Speech, geology and chemistry of, 
ivo 4490 
Spencer's" First Principles," ivo 3.110 
Spencerian sa\'ages, ivo 3410 
Spener, iiio 380 
Spinoza, his opinion of Bacon, iiio 
2180 
Sprachwissenschaft, ivo 4:820 
Spreng-er, iii. 486, 
Srâv-ayâmas, we make hear, iv, 
2190 
Sr.!mata, from root sru, ivo 2190 
St, Antony, ivo 2
30 
8ts. llarlaam and Josaphat, ivo 177. 
- their feast-days in the Eastern 
and Latin Churches, ivo 1770 
St. Boniface, + 755, iiio 40 
St. Denis, monks of, as chroniclers, 
iii. 1550 
St. Francis of Assisi, iv. 2930 
St. John of Damasclls, iv, ]670 
8to Josaphat is Buddha, Ï\'o 1800 
Sto (jail, lOon ks of, iii. 190 
St. (;all, + 6:38, iii. 4, 60 
S1. Kilian, + 681, iiio 40 
Sto Kiran, iii. :
Ol. 
St o Luuis, iii, 1510 
St. l\Iil"hael, apparitions of, iiio 325. 
8to Mit.hael's Mount, iii. 3160 
- - l\Iro Pengt>lIy on, iii. 3160 
- - I>Îoflorus Siculus on, iii. 318. 
- - ""illiam of \V orcester on, iii. 
323-325. 
- - called Tumha, iiio 326, 
St. Patrick, hi
 life bv Jocelin, iii. 
:JO(). W 
Sto Paul, Festu
, and Agrippa, ivo 
277. 
- - at Virgil's tomb, ivo 
8-1:0 
St. Perran, iii. 2!.m. 
8to Piran, iiio 301-:J040 
St. Thuma
, Christians of, k. 18-1:. 
Stanley's Sermon of )lissions, ivo 
2ì60 
Star, Aryan wortts for, ivo 4:030 
Stein, Baron von, iii. 362, 
Stcin
chneider, iii. 413. 
Stein thai , ivo 4:31, 521, 52
. 
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Steinthal, his answer to \Vhitney, 
iv, 5050 
Stephen, Sir James, iii. 1730 
"Stephanites and Ichnelates," ivo 
1560 
- - Italian translation of, ivo 157. 
- - I.atin translation of, ivo 157. 
Sterling, its meaning, iiio 1170 

te'"enson, ivo ;la6. 
SthlÎ, to reveal by g-esture
, iv, 49. 
Stockmar, Baron, iii. 378, .,L0l. 

tokes, \Vhitley, iv. 3450 
- - his edition of H 
Iount Cal- 
vary," iii. 257 note. 
- - hi
 edition of " The Creation," 
iii. 258 noteo 
Stolberg, the Counts, iii. 1270 
CTTóp.a = Zend çtaman, ivo 237. 
Stonehenge, iii. 265, 

torm gods, invocations of the, iv. 
3520 
Stomarn, iii. 119, 
Strang-ford, Lord, ivo 2. 

tra:òsburg-, Lecture at, iv. 1990 
Stratford-on-A '.on, iii. 2140 
Stratification of I.ang-uage, ivo 630 
Strew, to, root Strl, Aryan words 
for, iv. 4150 
StrICker, Der, iii. 150 
Stud-i-um, iv 0 950 
CTTÚ)'tO
, hateful, iv. 94. 
Stürcmburg-'s 8o-<.'ullcfI Old-Friesian 
Dictionary, iii. 12:J 7toteo 
Sturlllarii, the, iii. 1 W. 
Stu:òh
 and 
tushe, iv. 51, 570 

uapt
, i\.. 2:J6. 
Subdue, to, root DA:\I, Arvan words 
for, i,.o 4140 W 
Subjunctive, lengthening of vowel 
in, iv. 114. 
Suchenwirt, poems of, iii. 170 
Suffixes, Aryan, ivo 330 
Suflixing language!òl, ivo 850 
Sug-er, Abhot, iii. 159. 
ovu.ßap.a and KaTYI)'opYI/.La. h"o 31. 
..Summa Theologiæ" of Aquina,., ivo 
287. 
Sun, the, as regulating festh'als, iiio 
2R4-. 
- Arvan word
 for, ivo 40:1 0 
u Supplementar
" ))ig-('
t," cole- 
hrook("
, i\", 380, :lH4, :J88. 
Surd and son:mt, i,.. 
!}:l. 
Surg-cons UI1fI phy
i('iun!l in the 
French army, iii. l'-d, 
:w:\I'si, 
i ster, i v. 110 note. 
Sweetard, iv. 8!) noteo 
Sweet-urd, !4wt>et-lu'nrt, iv. H!t. 
Sweetheart, from sweet-anI, iv. 89. 
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Sweetheart, iiio 2890 
Sll'eetÏ1tg, Ï\'. 89 note, 
Snneon, 
on of Seth, his Greek 
. translation of faLles, ic 156. 
S.y ncret istic periOlI in COUl parati ve 
Philology, iv, 17. 
Snwd (If Trier, 1231, iii. 20. 

\'riac tran
lati()n of the fables, dis- 
. co\"ered Ly llcnfey, iv. 18l. 
Sv
tetll of declension in ancient 
. .French, iii. 167. 
r r changed into Latin d, iv. 440 
, Table turning, iii. 4200 
Tadtus, iv. 3:33, 
Tad, final dental of, ivo 430 
Tad-l!la, ivo 44. 
Tatl-vân, iv. 44. 
Tag-ore, Debendranâth, iv. 2390 
Takht-i-hahai hills, the, hr. 349. 
Tala or Dala, a host, ivo 74 noteo 
Talaing of Pegu, and the 
lunda 
dialects, iv. 3-18. 
Ta.Àåw, TÀ)]Vo].l, = talio, Græco-Italic, 
according- to l\fommsen, ivo 2160 
Talio, Græco-Italic, iv. 2160 
Talkig, talkative, iii. 1310 
Talle,...and, iv, 435, 
Tar. 'ira, tram, tras, trak, trap, ivo 
123. 
Tara and TEpO, iv, 213. 
Târànâthft.'s Sanskrit Dictionary, ivo 
3:Jbo 
Tasthu
ha!', h-. 490. 
Tat, 
anskrit, i\.. 430 
Tathâg-ata, iv. 2mt 
Tauler, iii. ]8, 41
. 
Taylorian l'rofes:,or:;hip, iii. 4360 
Ta.dor's article on Hlppolytus, iii. 
418. 
Tedmil'al terms, introduction of new, 
h-. 348, 
Te(hnar:;.
oi, the, iii. 1190 
Telemachus, the hermit, i,-. 2930 
Ten, Aryan words for, ivo 413. 
'rH'W, nllECTiw, h.. 94, 
Tenuis, the, iv, 495, 
Terminations of the future, iv. 93. 
- of ca
es, were local ad \"erbs, i v 0 96. 
- of the medium, iv. 126. 
Terminations, Aryan, h-. 412. 
'rÉTAY]lCa amI TiTAap.Ev, i \". 40. 
Teutonic languages, Jacob Grimm's 
sturlyof, iv. 17, 
Thas, from tva-t\"i, ivo 125. 
Tlutta, (;othic, iv. 43, 
6ip.l<;, la w, i \., 2=36. 
Theodoric, the Ostro
oth, iiio 412. 
111t
odoric, the Visigoth, iii. 412. 
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" Theologia Germanica," iii. 4190 
- Patti:-;on on, iiio 480. 
Theological Lias, iv. 428. 
Theology, comparative, first attempt 
at, iv. 170. 
et"ó<;, same as Deu
, ivo 210, 2270 
- from fhw (Plato and Schleicher), 
iv. 229. 
- from dhaya (Hoffmann), iv.2i90 
- from dhi (lliihler), h'.229. 
- from BE<;; (Herodotus, Goebel, and 
Curtms), iv. 2:2Uo 
- from divya (Ascoli), iv. 229. 
8ÉCTt"t, not 4>VCTU, ivo 433. 
8ECTTO<;, i. eo 7ToÀvlhCTTO<;;, i \'0 2290 
Theudas and Devadatta, ivo 1760 
Thibaut, Dr., iv. 330. 
Thin, An'an words for, ivo 4110 
Thing, wealth, Aryan words for, ivo 
407. 
Third period of the Aryan language, 
i,'. 1240 
Thirlwall, iii. 3620 
Thirt" Years' '" ar, the, iiio 300 
- period since the, iii. 4l. 
- SchiHer's history of, iiio 90. 
Tholuck, iii. 3990 
Thomas it. Becket, iiio 51. 
Thomas Aq uinas, iii. 18. 
Thoma:-;in von Zerclar, iii. 150 
Tholl1asius, iii. 390 
Thomson, Dr., and the "Theologia 
Germanica, JJ iii. 420, 4390 
Thori
llluud, son of 'l1H
odoric, iiio 
412. 
Tlwrwald
en, iii, 362. 
Thrâfafth = Tpi4>E<;, Ï\". 236. 
Three, AI.yan words for, ivo 412. 
Three men's SOIlf{:', iii. 258. 
8vyåT'YJP, in Pen.ian docktt>r, h'. 3230 
B yåT'YJP, 8uyaTipa. = duhita, duùit:i- 
ram, i,.. 2:J2. 
BvyåT'YJP = duhitâ, iv. 228. 
Blípa. = d ,'âr, Ï\., 228. 
Thurincrian dialect, iii, 122. 
Thur8d
", Market, iiio 295. 
TiLetan ånd. Chinese, Ï\'o 105. 
- tones in, 1060 
Tieek, iiio 53. 
Timbre, hr. 44-90 
Time reckon('d In' the I-linrlu astron- 
omers in four way!', ivo 367, 
Till, iii" 2;,6. 
- raised b,. Jew
, iiio 311. 
Tippoo, defeat of, iv.365. 
Tirhut, Colt'Lr()oke made collector of 
revenue at, ivo 365. 
TíOH'at, iv. 34. 
ToLaca, iiio 2340 



To-cume, Low German adjecth"e, h"o 
380 
Tokum. Jahr, de, a to-eome :year, ivo 
38. 
Tol-m&n or di'll-men, iii. 27l. 
Tones in Ti betan, h'. lOlL 
oTooth, Aryan words (01., hr. 406. 
Torg-, mal.ket, iii. :no. 
Torl"t'ntinus, iii. 64. 
Touruemine, iii. l!l6. 
Towt'r o( London, iii. 234. 
Towle 
arasin, iii. 307, 
TUWII, Ar.\"an word:oö fur, ivo 4070 
Tr
Hlltiollal interpretation of the 
"etla, i\r. 38ö. 
Trait
 de I'Origine des Romans, 
IIud, i\". 131. 
Transalhiani, the, iii. 1190 
Transliteration, 
\'stcm of, iii. 4030 
- alphabct, iiio 427. 
Treat.\. of London, iii. 1160 
Tree, ArJan words for, ivo 4080 
-Tpf.þfÇ = thråfallh, h'o 2360 
Treveh"an iiio 48;J. 
Tn
voüx, iown uf, iiio 1950 
Tri, tru, trup, trib, iv, It3. 
'}'riliteral routs, iiio 422. 
Trill1her
, Ilug-\) nUl, iiio 160 
Trithemiu
. iii. 67, 68. 
Tritheu, Mr., iii. 3
6. 
Trojan horse, the st')ry of, ivo 1490 
Truuhatlours ur 'I'rouvl'rcs, iii. 90 
Trou\"(

res or Troubadours, iii. 90 
Truu-villt', iii. aU3. 
TriiblH'r, iii. 48t. 
Truhana. Dona, in the Conde Luca- 
nor, i v. lG3. 
Truthfulness, Xit.'buhr 011, Ï\'o 22.3. 
Tsi (Bohemian), for daughter, i\'o 
110. 
Tu, tave, t:\vai, toll, tum, ivo 550 
Twit, intiniti\"e, its nH'ulling-, ivo 47. 
l'umha IIclell:l', iii. a
8, 
- for St. 
li('hael'
 :\lount, iiio 3260 
- for tomb, iii, ;j:r;. 
TUlllhri(l
t" iii 2:U.o 
'furaniuu, iii. 44:t 
- lan
ml
es, combinator)., ivo 79. 
Turt'i, u Bahic tribe, iii. 3100 
Turlill, for .\ bo, iii. J 10. 
Turpin, .\rchbishop, iii. 1:)90 
Turrumfalan, the onc-Iegged, ivo 
3-110 
Twenty-fourth gf'neralioll of Jewish 
prosc1yte
, i,.. 
42. 
Twinger's "Chronicle," iii. 170 
Two, .\ryan words for, iv. 412. 
Tyr, 1>)'aus, ZEUÇ, J upitcr, Zio, h'o 
2100 
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UDAS V!T- J:AN, h
o .4. 
A UIi, IV. 2.. 
Uh, :-;élllskrit root, iv. 28. 
Lltilas, Bishop IIf the l
lIths, iiio 40 
-amI A:hanasius, Ì\". :!610 
- his tcachill
. i\'. 2
7. 
rmtJrian 
ralllmar, i\". 34-0. 
Unin'rsallan
ua
e, iv. 67. 
IJ ni \"er:oöit it.'s fit Germany, touUtlation 
of, iii. 21, 
7" 
I.:ninrsities fOUJHled, iiio 21-28. 
- EII
lish, ivo 3370 
UlIsu=,pected laws of nature, ivo 4260 
Up, i\'o 4740 
Upllnrr.'1fl1Ul, spiritual apprenticing, 
Ï\'. 270. 
t:'pallishads, the, hr. 315, 3560 
1.;ral-.\ltaic family, ivo 700 
Uraon Koles, ivo 3470 
Lscdol1l, iii. 40t. 
Uxbridge, iii. 2890 
U z. iiio 400 
V AÊTL Zend, willow, iv. 237. 
Vâhyaprayatna, the, ivo 4U80 
V (ll'l fur V/lUll, iv. 74 'lOle,o 
V dId, Ililldllstaui, Ï\"o 
Oo 
Yale, ros
. iii 2!J
. 
J"an, a sutlix, iv. 3:J. 
J''an'l or "nltl, i\". 74 note 0 
Vandalism in Cornwall, Iii. 283 note. 
Varez, Zt'nd, pc
w, ivo 2370 
V t.lJ"!I(l. Ï\'o Uno/eo 
\rasa\'Î 01. \'a:,an':1., i\r, 234. 
Va;;; II. gClu:ral riamc of the bright 

Ct(J,.., i \. 0 i:j4, 
Yaurkjan, Gothic, to work, ivo 237. 
Vayah, life, \.i
or, h r , 55. 
Va."üdhai, infinitive, h" 0 560 
.'Uitl, i\.o 41). 
Veda, loss of )IS. of the. iiio 401. 
- traditional interpretation of the, 
i,". 38ûo 
V t'd.l
t copied in 18!5 for Debclldra 
X;i.th Tag-ore, ivo 3570 
- ColehrCloke's l'<i;SaV on the, Ï\'. 380. 
V etlic hvmll
 and the P
allll
 COII- 
trastc(L i\'o a;:;2. 
V eddah lallg-ua
t', like Sing-halcse, 
mere corruption of Sanskrit, ivo 
342. 
Vedd.lhs have no lan
uag-c, Ï\ro 342. 
Vl.tldhå, v.rållha, tlUllter, h"o 34to 
Velie = \eb.e, ivo 510 
Veull, iiio 4:j!)0 
V cnum ire, Ï\', 132" 
V crbul a:"'l"ccnlt'nt between "'hitncy 
an(i :\Iax )liiller, h". 42;::'0 
Ycrbs (P7j1-l4T4), ivo 300 
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V ergi1iu
, Polydorus, Hi. 234. 
Verleumdung-, calumny, iv. 218. 
"Vertellen," Klaus Groth's, iii. 1460 
Vestigia nulla retrorsum, iv. 1470 
Viande la, for victuals, iii, 1700 
ViLhv-åne, in order to conquer, iv. 
340 
Victuals, la vi:mde, for, iiio 1700 
Vidmås, iv. 40. 
Vidushas 1 iv. 491. 
Vidyuf-mn, ivo 44. 
Vienne, Council of, 1311; ivo lI. 
Vikings, iii. 2890 
Vilmar's "History of German litera- 
ture," iii. 414, 
Vineta, \V Jlhelm l\Iiiller, iiio 1390 
Vírgili, V åleri, iv. 231. 
Virgil's tomb at Pausilipo, ivo 28!0 
- 8to Paul at, iv. 2840 
Vis, root, to settle down, ivo 1120 
Visa-s, ollCoS'-, vîcu-s, ivo 1120 
Vishnu, worship of, ivo 3090 
Visd.mitra, he. 303. 
Vitality of Brahmanism, ivo 2960 
Vîtis, = Zend ,-aêti, iv o 2370 
Vivâras\-âsfighoshâh, iv. 4980 
Vladimir of Russia, iv. '2880 
V ocati\'e of Zeúç has the circumflex, 
iv. 210. 
- of Dvaús and ZetlS', ivo 230. 
Vogel, Ûr" iii. 418, 4190 
Voice, Arvan words for, ivo 4070 
Voltaire ånd the "Journal des Sa- 
vants," iii, 1930 
- on journals, iii. 198. 
- called to Berlin, iii. 2050 
Vduspa, the, iiio 352. 
Voss, iiio 127. 
Vowels, why long or short, ivo 390 
V oysey, Rev. C., ivo 3040 
V ulcallism, hr. 444. 


W ADDINGTON, Miss, Bunsen's 
marriage to, iii. 357. 
'VailJ)", ùe, translation of Joinville, 
iiio ]52. 
- la
t edition of 1868, iii, 165 note. 
'Valdmann, my dog, he. 444. 
" \V allenstein," Schiller's, iii. 89,920 
'Vallis, Professor of Arabic, iv. 12. 
'Valther of Aquitaine, poem of, iii. 
7. 
'Valther yon der Vogehveide, iii. 
13-15. 
'Yare, A. S., iiio 1170 
"Yarren Hastings, iv. 374. 
'Vater, Aryan wor(ls for, h'o 4050 
'Yeckherlin, iii. 370 
\Vedgwood's Dictionary, ivo 4600 
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Weimar, Karl August, Duke of, iiio 
85, 88, 
Weinhold's Grammars of High and 
Low German, iiio ]220 
IVeiss, ich, I know, ivo 400 
'Vessel, iii. 670 
\V cstfalai, tribe of, iiio 117. 
'Vestminster, iii. 2:340 
- Lecture, iv, 238, 
\Vestphalia, iii. 1170 
'Vhewell's U Historv of the Induc- 
ti ve Sciences," i v: 427, 479. 
- Letter to Max l\Iii.ller, ivo 427 
noteo 
Whiff awn,!!, iv. 509 note. 
'Vhiskey, iiio 289. 
\Vhitehall, iii, 23-1. 
\Vhitney, 'Villiam Dwig-ht : 
- his attacks on various scholars, 
Ì\r. 422, 429, 430-435, 464, 483, 
490, 502, 504-508, 513, 515-520. 
- his misrepresentations, ivo 424, 
433-435, 445, 467, 469, 470, 476- 
479, 481, 487, 49
, 4!H, -197, 509, 
510, 514, 521, 522, 523, 524. 
- his mistakes, ivo 430, 431, 467, 
491, 498, 518, 5190 
\Yirlow, Aryan words for, ivo 403. 
\Vidow-burning, iv. 3030 
\\Tieland, iiio 40, 82, 
\Viese's book 011 Schools, iii, 420. 
'Vife's brothel', Aryan words for, ivo 
403. 
\Vilhelm, "De Infinitivo," iv. 590 
U \Vilhehn Tell," 
chiller's, iii, 92, 
H7, 
\Vilkins, ivo 368, 3980 
- llishop, his philosophical lan- 
guage, iv. 65. 
\Villiam of \V orcester, iiio :J240 
- his" Itinerarium," iii. 3
4. 
\Villiams, Rowland, iii. 480, 4840 
Williram's language, iii. 8. 
'Vilson, Profes
or, ivo 336, 393. 
\\impheling, iii. 64, 670 
\Yindsor. iii. 2:36, 
\Vinkworth, )1iss, iii. 416, 
lVir wissen, we know, lV. 400 
\Visgen
chaft, i,"o 482. 
JVifltel'ing contempt, ivo 509 note. 
'V olf, iii, 113. 
- Aryan words for, iv, 410. 
"r olfram yon Eschenbach, iii, 10, 
]30 
- his "Parch"al" and " Holy 
Graal, ,. iii. 54--56. 
Wolff's "Metaphysics," studied by 
:Frederick the Great, iii. 20:j. 
- opinion of .Frederick on, iiio 2040 



W olzogen, Frau '\"on, iiio 85. 
Woodstock, iii. 2360 
'V 001, Aryan words for, ivo 4090 
'V ords, Latin or English, in Cornish, 
iii. 256. 
'''' orld-literature, iiio 2. 
- idea of a, iii. 430 
'Vriting merel)F accidental, iv, 710 


X ENOPHON, ivo 23. 
Xerxes, religion of, ivo 249. 


Y AMA, iiio 4830 
Yâonh, Zend, girdle, ivo 2360 
Yâre, Zend, Goth. jer, iv, 236. 
Yasa son of Sujatá, ivo 267, 268. 
Year, Zend, yâre, ivo 2360 
}. ellow (gilvus, Bavus), ivo 1000 
Youdasf, Youasaf, and Bodhisattva, 
ivo 1760 
Young, Arvan words for, ivo 4110 
Yu, yudh, .yug, yaut, ivo 1230 
}Fudh, to fight, iv. 1200 
ZARDAN, friend of Barlaam, ivo 
1750 
Zarncke, his edition of the" Narren- 
schiff," iiio 71. 
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Zeitwort, ivo 310 
Zend and Sanskrit, close union of, 
ko 2130 
- not in Sanskrit, Aryan words in, 
ivo 2350 
- Pairidaêza, i v 0 220 
Zeune, iii. 113. 
ZEVÇ = Dyaus, ivo 221. 
ZEVÇ, Jupiter, Dyaus, Zio, Tyr, ivo 
2100 
- vocative of, has the circumflex, 
ivo 2100 
Zeuss, his U Grammatica Celtica," 
ivo 170 
Zio, Dyaus, ZEVS', Jupiter, Tyr, ivo 
2100 
Zion, Mârâh Zion, iiio 293. 

WVVVI..I.t, Zend, yâonh, ivo 2360 
Zoroaster, when he lived, iiio 4620 
- reJigion of, h-. 249. 
Zoroastrians, their wish to augment 
their sect, iv, 305. 
Zukunft, the future, ivo 310 
Zulu fanguage, 20,000 words in, iv. 
122. 
Zwingli's Sermons, iiio 620 
Zyâo, Zend, frost, ivo 2350 
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LECTURE ON MISSIONS. 


mIssIonary becomes a Christian. All this is t.rue; 
Inissionary success obtained by such means proves 
nothing for the truth of our creeds: but it proves, 
what is far more inlportant, it proves Christian love. 
Read only the "Life of Patteson," the bishop of 
l\lelanesia; follow hinl in his vessel, sailing froin 
i
land to island, begging for children, carrying thein 
off as a mother her ne,v-born child, nursing then}, 
washing and cOillbing them, clothing theI11, feeding 
them, teaching them in his Episcopal Palace, in 
which he hinlself is everything, nurse, and house- 
Inaid, and cook, schoolmaster, physician, and bjshop 
-read there, ho\v that man ,vho tore hiulself a"vay 
from his aged father, from bis friends, from his 
favorite studies and pursuits, had the most loving of 
hearts for these children, how indignantly he re- 
pelled for then} the name of savages, ho,v he trusted 
them, respected them, honored them, and ,vhen they 
were forlned and stablished, took theln back to 
their island honle, there to be a leaven for future 
ages. Yes, r(1ad the life, the work, the death of tha.t 
lnan, a death in very truth, a ranSOlTI for the sins of 
others - and then say ,vhether you would like to 
suppress a profession that can call forth such self- 
denial, such heroism, such sanctity, such love. It 
has been my privilege to have known sonle of the 
finest and noblest spirits which England has pro- 
duced during this century, but there is none to ,vho
e 
memory I look up with greater reverence, none by 
,vhose friendship I feel l110re deeply hUlnbled than by 
that of that true saint, that true martyr, that truly 
parental missionaryo 
r-rhe work of the parental Jllissionary is clear, and 
. its success undeniable, not only in Polyne
ia. and 
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Melanesia, but in many parts of Inlha - (think only 
of the bright light of Tinnevelly) - in Africa, ill 
China, in America, in Syria, in Turkey, aye, in the 
very heart of London. 
The case is different with the controversial mis- 
sionary, who has to attack the faith of men brought 
up in other religions, ill religions \vhich contain nlueh 
truth, though mixed up with lIltlCh error. Here the 
difficulties are immense, the results very discouraging. 
Nor need we wonder at this. \Ve kno\v, each of ns, 
but too well, how little argument avails in theological 
discussion; how often it produces the very oppo:5ite 
result of what we expected; confirll1ing rather than 
shaking opinions no less erroneous, no less indpfensi- 
ble, than many articles of the :\lohallllnedan or Bud- 
dhist faith. 
And even when argument proves successful, ,vhen 
it forces a verdict from an un\villing judge, ho\v often 
ha
 the result been disappointing; because in tear- 
ing up the rotten steIn on which the tree restt'd, its 
tenderest fibres have been injured, its roots unsettled, 
its life destroyed. 
'Ve have little ground to expect that these C'ontro- 
versial \veapons will carry the day in the struggle be- 
t\veen the three great religions of the ,yorldo 
But there is a third kind of missionary activity, 
\vhich has produced the nlost important results, and 
through \vhich alone, I believe, the final victory \vill 
be gained. Whenever two religions are brought into 
contact, ,vhen melnbers of each live together in pp:lce, 
abstaining fronl all direct atteInpts at conversion, 
\vhether by forcp or by argnrnent, though conscious 
all the tiIlle uf the fact that the)' Hlltl tllt'ir n.ligiull 
are on their trial, that they are ht>illg wat('hed, that 



